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LYRA GRAECA 


VOL. III. 


MTPTIAOZ 
Bios 

Suid. Képuva: . . . padntpia Muprisos. 

Ibid. TlivSapos: . . . pabntis 8& Muprisos 
YyUvaLKos. 

Corinna fr, 11. 

Anth, Pal. 9.26 "Avtimatpov Seccadovixéws' 
els tas Evvéa Aupixds Tountpias: 

... NoaciSa OnrQvyrwooov idé yAvevayéa 

Mupriv. . > 


Tat. adv. Graec. 33 [m. eixovas Tas TOV évddEwy 
yuvaikov] ... Botoxos (éxadxovpynce) Muprida. 


MTPTIAO> 
Mé\» 


Plut. Qu. Gr. 40 ‘Tis Etvooros pws ev Tardypa kal dd tThva 
altlay Tb &Agos abrod yuvaitly avéuBatéy éorw ;’—EAtéws Tod 
Kngloov Kal Siddos E¥vooros jv vids, & dacly bwd vdudns 
Ebdydotas éxtpapevtt todvo yeveoOat Totvoua. Kadds 5¢ dv Kal 
Sikatos obx Hrrov hy cdppwr Kal avornpds: epacOjvat dt avrod 
A€éyouow “Oxvay, ulay tTav KoAwvod Ovyarépwy avefidy odcav* 


MYRTIS 


Lire 
Suidas Lexicon: Corinna:— .... A pupil of 
Myrtis. 
The Same: Pindar:— ... A pupil of the woman 
Myrtis. 


Corinna fr. 11 (p. 15). 


Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on 
the Nine Lyric Poetesses :— 


. . . Nossis the woman-tongued and sweet-sound- 
me Myrtis-.. . 

Tatian Against the Greeks [representations of famous 
women]... A bronze statue of Myrtis was made 
by Boiscus. 


MYRTIS 
Lyric Porms 


Plutarch Greek Questions: ‘Who is the hero Eunostus at 
Tanagra, and what is the origin of the custom which forbids 
women to set foot in his sacred grove ?’—Klieus, the son of 

-Cephisus and Scias, had a son Eunostus, who is said to have 
taken his name from a nymph Eunosta who brought him up. 
Though an honourable character was combined in him with 
good looks, he was an austere man, and the story goes that 

when one of his cousins the daughters of Colonus, a maiden 
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émel d& meipOoay 6 Eivootos ametpéWato Kal Aoidophaas awHrAder 
els Tovs GdeAGovs KaTynyophowy, epbacey 7) TapSevos TavTd mpakaca 
Kat’ éxelvov kal mapdtuve Tovs adeAMovs “EXeuoy kal Adoyta kab 
BovKodoy dmonreivat thy Etvooroy, as mpds Blay avtTh ovyyerye- 
ynuévoy. éxeivor wey ody evedpevoaytes améxteway Tov veavioKoy: 
6 8€ ’EAtebs éxelvous *@dnoev> 7 8 “Oxva perapedopevn kar 
yémovoa Tapaxhs, Gua ev avThy amadrAdiar O€Aovoa THs Sid TY 
~pwra AUmns, &ua 8 oixtlpovoa Tovs adeAgovs, ekhyyetAe mpds 
Tov ’EXtéa macay Thy GAnOeay, éxetvos 5¢ KoAwyg: KoAwyod d& 
dikdoavTos of mev adeApol THS ~Oxvas Epuyov, ath 5é Karexphu- 
vioev éauthy, ws Muptis 7 AvOndovia moinrpia wed@y lotdpnKer. 
Tov 5¢ Evydarou 7d jpgov Kal 7d %Acos oT ws aveuBaroy ernpEiTo 
Kal ampooméAagroy yuvatty, bore woAAdKIS TeigUaY  adyuay } 
Stornmiay %AAwy yevouevwy ava(nrety cal roAuTpayuwovery emimeA@s 
Tovs Tavaypatous, uh AcAnbe yur) T@ Témw TAHTIACACa. 


MYRTIS 


named Ochna, fell in love with him and tried to win him, he 
rejected her suit with contumely and went off to lodge a 
complaint with her brothers. But she was before him, and 
made the like accusation of him, urging her brothers Echemus, 
Leon, and Bucolus to slay him for having forced her. Where- 
upon they set an ambush and slew the poor boy, and shortly 
after were taken prisoners for it by Elieus. Repenting her 
crime and torn between a lover’s remorse and a sister’s pity, 
Ochna now told Elieus the whole truth, and Elieus taking it 
to Colonus, Colonus gave his judgment, and the brothers fled 
the country and their sister threw herself down a precipice. 
Such is the account given by the poetess Myrtis of Anthedon. 
Thus came the shrine and grove of Eunostus to be forbidden 
ground to women, and indeed it often happened, in time of 
earthquake, famine, or other portent, that the citizens of 
Tanagra made careful enquiry whether a woman had not 
inadvertently approached the spot. 


KOPINNH> 
Bios 


Suid. Kopuvva "Axer@od@pov Kal ‘Im7oKpa- 
tetas,: OnBaia 7) Tavaypaia, pabijr pra Mupridos- 
[érwvopacto 6&é Muvia:|? Aupee}, évixnae Oé 
mevTaKis, ws Noyos, Ilivdapov. eéypawe BiBria 
mévte Kat Exriypappata cat Nopous Avptxovs. 

Plut. Glor. Ath. 4. p. 347 f. 7 8 Kopiwva tov 
Iivsapor, dvta véov ett Kal TH AOYyLOTHTL ToBapas 
NP@OHEvor, evovbernoey @S awovoov ovTa a) 
TOLOUVTA pv0ous, o Ths TOLNTLRTS epyyov elvan 
oupBéBnke, Ywroas bé Kal KATAXPNTELS Kab 
peTadpacers Kal wer Kal puOmods 00 para TOUS 
T pay pact uTotidetat. opodp’ ovv O Tlivdapos 
emiaTHoas Tots Aeyouevous érroinoey éxeivo 70 
féross ‘Topnvov ) Npucahaxarov Meniayp | % ? 
K adpov ) Lraptev iepov yévos dvSpav | 3} TO 
T™ avu oBévos * Hpaxndéovs | 4 trav Atwvicou trodv- 
yada Tye SevEapevov dé TH Kopivyy yerdoaca 
éxeiyn TH xeupl Sety ebn omeipe, aNra EY 
dr\@ TO OudNaKo. TO yap burt cuyKepacas Kab 


cupopijoas TavoTeppiav TIWa wUOwV o Ilivdapos 
els TO méNos e&Exeev. 


1 Crénert: mss mpoxpatlas 2 prob, belongs to a later 
Corinna, cf. Suid. s. Képwva vewrépa 
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CORINNA 
Lire 


Suidas Lexicon: Corinna:—Daughter of Achelo- 
édorus and Hippocrateia, of Thebes or of Tanagra; 
pupil of Myrtis; [nicknamed Myia ‘Fly’;] a lyric 
poetess. It is said that she was victorious five times 
over Pindar. She wrote five Books, and Inscriptions, 
and Lyric Nomes. 


Plutarch Glory of Athens: When Pindar was as 
yet young, and prided himself overmuch on his 
command of language, Corinna censured his ill-taste 
because, though myths are the proper work of a 
poet, and forms of words, turns of phrase, changes 
of expression, tunes and rhythms mere embellish- 
ments, his poems were nevertheless devoid of them. 
Pindar took strong objection to her words and pro- 
ceeded to compose the lyric which begins : ‘ Ismenus, 
or gold-distaffed Melia, or Cadmus, or the holy race 
of the Sown, or the doughty might of Heracles, or 
the cheerful worship of Dionysus . . .’1 and showed 
it Corinna. Whereupon she retorted, laughing, that 
he should sow with the hand and not with the whole 
sack. For Pindar had simply made mixed drinks of 
his myths and then poured them into his song. 


1 the stock themes of Theban mythology 
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Sch. Ar. Ach. 720 ayopatew" év aryopg diatpi- 
Bew év efovola Kab Tappnota éotiv “ATTIKOS, 
d0ev cal 7» Kopwva eRey er ‘tov Tod Iwddpou 
“Arrexecpwov,) érel kal év TO TE@Tw ToV Ilap- 
Beveiwv éxpnaato TH réEe. 


Ael. V.H. 13. 25 Iivdapos O Tout ns aryove- 
Lopevos ev OnBais apavece TepuTEeT@v axpoatats 
477m Kopivyns TevTaKs. édéyXcov dé TP 
amovoiav avtav o Ilivdapos civ éxddee THY 
Kopwvayr. 


Pauss 9)°22.-°3 Kopivyns 86, ) povn 89 ép 
Tavaypg dopara éroings, TAvTNS EoTL [ev pvt 
év rrepupavel Tis TONES, éore dé év TO yupvacio 
ypagy}, Tawia THY Keparay 7) Kopwva dvadounérn 
THS VLENS elvexa 9 Ilivéapov dopware évienoev év 
OnBais. daivetar dé pou vixjoar THs duadéxTov 
Te elveka, OTL HOEY Ov TH Pavy TH Awpids Oorep 
0 [Iivdapos, aX OTrOia cuvHcetv Ewerrov Aioreis, 
Kal OTL HY yUVaLK@V TOTE dn KaANGTH TO €td0S, 
el Tus Te? elxove Sel TExpaiperOaL. 


Prooem. Pind. fin. Ta dé 6 ovopara TOV TpOELPn- 
peVv@V pt €otl Tade: "ANKpmay, *ArxKalos, 
Lardo, Ytnoixopos, "[Bv«os, ‘Avaxpéor, Lipo- 
vidys, Baxyvrjions, cat Ilivdapos: tives 88 wal 
Tv Kopwvav.3 


1 Crénert: mss 4 K. éor) tod TW. atrimiorl 2 7? 
. . ‘ 
3 these 5 words omitted in most mss. 


1 cf. Kust. Zl. 326, 43, Them. 27. 334, Pind. 0. 6. 90, Vit. 
Metr. Pind. 8 Dr. ; the other Greer ‘called the Boeotians 
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LIFE OF CORINNA 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Acharnians: ’Ayopdfew :— 
to behave in the market-place with arrogance of 
manner and licence of speech; an Attic use of the 
word, for using which in Book I of his Maiden-Songs 
Corinna takes Pindar to task. 


Aelian Historical Miscellanies: When the poet 
Pindar competed at Thebes he happened on ignorant 
judges, and was defeated five times by Corinna. By 
way of exposing their lack of good taste, he called 
Corinna a sow. 


Pausanias Description of Greece: Corinna, the only 
poet of Tanagra, is commemorated by a monument 
in the open street and by a painting in the gym- 
nasium. The latter represents her in the act of 
putting on the headband she won when she defeated 
Pindar in the lyric competition at Thebes. In my 
opinion her victory may be set down first to her 
dialect, because she did not sing like Pindar in 
Doric, but in a dialect which Aeolians would under- 
stand, and secondly because, if one may really judge 
from the portrait, she was at that time a remarkably 
good-looking woman.? 


Introduction to Pindar: The names of the aforesaid 
lyric poets are these :—Alcman, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar; [some authorities add to these 
Corinna ].$ 


swine; P. prob. meant to contrast her narrow and local con- 
servatism with the broadened outlook which had come of 
his sojourn at Athens—‘She is a mere Boeotian, I am a 
Greek’ 2 Tat. adv. Gr. .33 mentions a famous statue 
by Silanion ; see also Bernouilli Gr. Ikon. 88 3 cf. Sch, 
Dion. Thr. 21. 17, Tz. prol. Lyc. 252 M, Didym. 395 Schmidt 
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_ Prop. 2. 8. 9 Nec me tam facies, quamvis sit 
candida, cepit . . 
. . . quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 
par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae, 
et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae 
carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis. 


Stat. Silv. 5. 3.156 ... . tu pandere doctus 
carmina Battiadae latebrasque Lycophronis arti! 
Sophronaque implicitum tenuisque arcana Corinnae. 


See also Clem, Al. Str. 4. 122, Sch. Dion. Thr. 
469. 29, Eust. 77. 327. 10. 


KOPINNHS MEAQON 
Tepotwy A’ 


1-10 


Apoll. Pron. 325 a [m. rijs éyé]’ Botwtol Cidv> ? ds wey Tpipwy 
+... @s BE Eno, dv early 5 “ABpwy, Oéua eorly 8 cudiyws of 
avrol pact TH pev eydv thy idv, <TH dE eyadvn Thy idver,>> ef ye 
7d mapd Awpiedow 7 els et weTaBdAAETaL, TH OE eydvya Thy idvya. 
Képwya (fr. 11): kad ere 


1 mss atri 2 Bek, 3 Ahr. 


& reading doubtful * Callimachus 3 tit. cf. Ant. 
Lib. 25: there may haye been more than two books; the 


Io 


CORINNA 


Propertius Elegies: Nor is it so much her face, 
fair though it be, that hath taken me captive .. . 
‘tis rather when the melody begins of that Aeolian 
quill which can rival the lyre of Aganippe, ’tis when 
she pits her own poetry against old Corinna’s, and 
deems Erinna’s verse! no match for what she writes 
herself. 


Statius Greenwoods [to his father the  school- 
master]: Thou’rt skilled to expound the songs of 
the Battiad,? or the secrets of the cramped Lyco- 
phron, Sophron’s mazes or the meagre Corinna’s 
mysteries, 


CORINNA 
OLD-WIVES’ TALES? 


Boox I 
1-10 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the lst Person Singular]: The 
Boeotians use the form i#y according to Tryphon . . 
According to some writers, one of whom is Habron, it isa 
root of which one and the same people use the three forms, 
iéy corresponding to é@y#, and iéve to éydyn—if we may 
regard the Dorian 7 as changed to e:—, and iéyya correspond- 
ing to éyévya. Compare Corinna (fr.11); and in another 
place : : 


distribution of the fragments here is uncertain, but cf. 
initials of titles 
II 
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i@ver & elp@av apeTas 
xelpoadav <rodeikw> + 
KANG yEpot aicopéva * 
Tavaypiderot NevxoTreTr AUS 3 
5 peya & uns yéyabe tronds 
ALyoU poKwTLANS évomns.* 


2 


Paus. 9. 22. 2 roy 8& ‘Eputy Aéyouct Toy Mpduayor, "Epetpiéwy 
vavoly ef EvBolas és Thy Tavarypalay cxdvtwy, tods Te epnBous 
etayaryety em) thy paxny Kal aitdy are &pnBov atarcyyld: 
duvvduevoyv udrtota epydcacba TaY EVSoéwy tTpomhy. 

Apoll. Pron. 355 ¢ (Gram. Gr. 1. 1. 74) [w. tijs epod]; adda 
Lhy kal TH euods (obCuyds eoriv) } Teods . . . Kal rt Képivva* 


a lal ? 
mept Teods ‘Epuas mot “Apea ® 
TOUKTEVL. 


3,4 
Cram. A. O. 1. 172. 14 [7. tis és]: cuveumlatrer 58 F és 
mpdbects Kal BAAN BotwTikh mpodece: TH et 


és Movodwyp ® 


hy 6€ dwvijey emipepytat, Sia 5v0 oo" 


> ie / i"? 
ETTAPYXL TWTONEMW 


+ mss twve: 75’ npwwv a. Xeipwadwy: suppl. H ® Herch: 
MSS kK. Yepoita elvou. 3 mss -wAois, -TAous 4 dus = euats 
Bockh: mss éu} -Ans -mns (dat. pl.) Béckh: mss -Aacs 
-Tats 5 Wil: mss ap’eva ® mss Movo@y, but. cf. ibid. 
278 7 Abr. : mss é€oo” apximroA€uov" 


} the previous 3 (?) lines of this introductory poem might 
have run ‘Some sing of Gods and Goddesses’ or the like: 
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CORINNA 


But I, I am come to sing the prowess of Heroes 
and Heroines, in fair old-wives’ tales for the white- 
robed daughters of Tanagra; and greatly doth their 
city rejoice in my clear sweet babbling cries. 


2 


Pausanias Description of Greece: They say that one day 
when an Eretrian fleet put in on the coast of the territory of 
Tanagra, Hermes the Champion led the ephebi or youngest 
men into the field and by employing a strigil or flesh-scraper 
ephebus-like as a weapon, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy. 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the pronoun ‘me’]: Indeed along 
with euods ‘of me’ there goes a form reois ‘of thee’... 
Compare also Corinna: 


For thy sake? Hermes fights? Ares with his fists. 


3, 44 


Cramer Inedita (Oxford) [on the preposition és ‘into’]: 
This form of the preposition is identical with another, the 
Boeotian form for é& ‘out of’; compare 


out of the Muses 


but in that dialect if the preposition precedes a vowel it 
takes the form ésa ; compare 


beginneth warfare 


the last 4 are from Heph. 110 (see on fr. 5), and do not 
certainly belong here 2 Tanagra’s 3 in this poem 
41, 3, 4 would doubtless be taken (by a grammarian or 
metrician) from an early-placed poem; 1-3 could belong to 
the apxh or oppayts, and 4-10 to the dupadrds of a poem 
describing the battle (£) 
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BaGs %y:85.9;119 
Heph. 110 [m. modvoxnpariotav]} dpuolws de Kal emt trav 
TAvawvelwy toudra oxhuata mapadauBdvera, olov év ois 
Kopivyns: (fr. 1)° Gide kal 7d5€° 
Kn TevTeLKoVT + ovrriBias 
71 5& Kal wAcloow aftn KéexpNTat oXNMATW 
dwpatos? dot ep inra 
Kapta pev éwBprdpevor ® 
modw & &rpal? o péev* rpodaveis 
yrouxon S€ tds aidwv> 


menéKeaat SoverTn © 


Et 
Apoll. Pron. 325 a [m. rijs eye]. . . TH Se Cyavya thy idvya 
Képivva* 

péuhoun S€ Kn ALydUpav 

Movptis’ (évya, 

ica \ ats 

ott Bava povo 

éBa UwSapor trot’ Epuv. 


12 


7 


Ibid, 95 a 4 
€“ovs 
Kowh ovdoa Supaxovolwy kal Botwrdv, Kad Aad Kédpwva kab 
°Erlxapuos expiocavro. 

1 mss kal wevrd. 2mss dovp. 3 Herm.-Crén. -#; mss 
kard wey Bpimwovm. 4 B: mss émpdboper 5 Cron. : mss tis 
&dwy = § mss dovetrar 7 Bockh-B-Wil.: mss peudouar d¢ kar 
A. wuprida and mvdapioco: for Bava cf. Hdn. pov. Aéé. 1. 18. 25 
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5, 6, 778, 9, 10 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on ‘ polyschematist or 
irregular verse]: Similarly such types occur in Glyconics, for 
instance in those of Corinna: (fr. 1) ; so also this: 


and fifty did [Hermes ?] of the lofty might [lay 
low ?] 


And yet further varieties are used by her: 
[riding] his ship like a horse 
all snorting upon him right fiercely 
he appeared before them and sacked their city 
and singing to them sweetly 


[the air ?] whistles with whirling axes 


11 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the Ist Person]: ... and forya 
corresponding to éyévya. Compare Corinna: 


And I, I find fault even with the clear sweet 
Myrtis, because, woman though she be, she hath 
striven against Pindar. 


122 
The Same: The form éeods 
of me 


is used both by the Syracusans and by the Boeotians, being 
found in Epicharmus and Corinna. 


1 prob. from the oppayis of an early-placed poem 212-14 
prob. came early in Bk. I. 
¥5 
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13 
[ 
Ibid. 121 ¢ apa@y. . . épolas Bowwro) 
€ tf 
aplav 
ém) 5¢ Tis KTNTIKGS 


ec lal , 
apov Soper 


14 


Ibid. 106a rH thy odQuyos hiv. . . earl ka) 7 
eh 
ely 


ard THs rely mapd& “Avtimdx@ Kal Koplvvy, em) aitiarixis } e06° 
bre mapadrauBavoueyy. 


15 


Prise. Inst. (Gram. Lat.) 1. 36: in plerisque tamen Aeoles 
secuti hoc facimus. illi enim @ovyarnp dicunt pro buyarnp, ov 
corripientes, vel magis v sono w soliti sunt pronuntiare, ideo- 
que adscribunt 0, non ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum 
v Aeolicum ostendant, ut 


pile’ des ea inope xPoves 
Osplas Oovyatep . 


16-17 ’Aozts “Aédvas 
Anth, Pal. 9. 26. ’Avtimdtpov @eaocadrovikéws'’ eis Tas "Evvéa 


Avpixas Tlormrptas' . . . Kal o€, Képiwva, | Codpiy ‘A@nvains 
aomlda pedrWauevay. 


17 
Plut. Mas. 14 &AAot 5E Kal adrdy Thy bedy (AmdAAwvA) pao 
avAjoa . . . 7 5€ Kdpivva wa) ddaxOjval myo Tov “ATdAAW ST 


"AOnvas avaAciv. 


1 Bek : mss demichs 


16 


CORINNA 
13 


The Same: auay ‘of us’: . . . similarly the Boeotians say 
alo 


of us 
and for the possessive, auéy ‘our’; compare 
our houses 


14 
Apollonius Pronouns : To the 2nd Person rfy ‘ thee’ corre- 
sponds the 3rd Person fy ‘him’ or ‘her’... There is also 
a form ély 
him 


corresponding to rety, in Antimachus and Corinna, sometimes 
used as an accusative as well as a dative. 


15 


Priscian Principles of Grammar: In general, however, we 
follow the Aeolians, who say @ouyarnp for dvyarnp ‘ daughter,’ 
with the diphthong short, or rather give the Greek v the 
value of the Latin w, and for that reason prefix o in writing, 
not making a diphthong but the Aeolic v; compare : 


O daughter of that land of fair dances, Hyria? 


16-17 Tue SuieLtp or ATHENA 


Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on the 
Nine Lyric Poetesses: . . . and thee, Corinna, who sangest 
of Athena’s martial shield. ; 


172 


Plutarch Music: Other authorities declare that Apollo 
played the flute himself... Indeed Corinna says that 
Apollo was taught fiute-playing by Athena. 


1 in Boeotia 2 cf. Ibid. 5 
17 
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18-21 Bowwrds 


Han. 7. pov. A€&. 2. 917 mapa 8& TG month Moceddwy .. . 
mapa mévrot Bowrots Moreddwy tparevtos Tod o eis tT: Képivva 
Botwr* } 


Tou 5¢ waxap, Kpovida® Hortéda- 
wvos,® avaké Bowwté. 


19 
Apoll. Pron. 122 b tuav: . . . Alodets dupéwv . . . obdpiwy 
BotwrTol 
\ bé id F > , 4 
TO O€ TLS OUMLL@V akKOUOCaT®@ 
Képivya. 


20 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 551 ’ApueriSas 88 & Trois OnBaikots *Augr- 
KTvovos vidy “Irwrov ev Oecoarla yevynbivai, kal "AAétavdpos ev 
7@ a’ TOV Kapikay ‘Yrouvnuatwr Koplyyns tropynabels.® 


21 


Ibid. 3. 1178 “Qyvyias 8 Tas OnBas amd “Ayiyou rod 
<mpdtov> Bacirevoavtos airav. Képwyra d€ rdv 


"Oryovyov & 


Botwrod vidy: ard TovTou Se kal Tay OnBay wiAat. 


22-224 ‘Ear’ emt @ciBys 
Apoll. Pron. 119¢ Awpiets buds . . . AloActs Bupes. . . 
Botwtol werd dipOdyyou Tod ov: 


c \ \ , 
ovpes O€ Komicbevtes 
Képivva ‘Ewr ém) OfBas. 


1 mss Képivva: Boiwtol rodde and Tod 2 gen. ZH: mss 57 
3 mss Mote:ddwvos £ mss ousmuiwy 5 Crén: mss tév 
Koplyyns (or Kapixav) Srouvnudtev § mss “Qyvyoy 


18 
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18-21 Bororus 


Herodian Words Without Parallel: In Homer the form is 
Poseidaon . . . but in Boeotian, with change of s to 4, 
Poteidaon ; compare Corinna in her Boeotus : 


and happy thou, son thou of Poseidon son of 
Cronus, lord Boeotus. 


Me 


Apollonius Pronowns: tuay ‘of you’... The Aeolians 
use vuuewy . . . the Bocotians otufwy; compare 


wherein let men listen to you; 
Corinna. 
202 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: Armenidas 
declares in his Z’hebaica that Amphictyon had a son Itonus 
born to him in Thessaly, and Alexander agrees with him, 
quoting Corinna in the Ist Book of his Z'reatise on Caria. 


21 


The Same: Thebes is called Ogygian from its first king 
Ogygus. Corinna makes 


Ogygus 


the son of Boeotus. From him came the gates of Thebes. 


22-224 THe SevEN AGAINst THEBES 
Apollonius Pronouns: The Dorians say for ‘you’ tués.. . 
the Aeolians tues . . . the Boeotians the form with the 
diphthong odpés ; compare: 
and you being brought hither? 
- Corinna Seven against Thebes. 


1 doubtless belongs to an early-placed poem; the metre 
would suit this, but its position is not certain 2 cf. Paus. 
9. 1, Steph. Byz. Bowrla 3 from Argos 

19 
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224 


Sch. T, Z7. 17. 197 ynpds: amoxonh tod ynpdoas, as bropéas, 
émimrw@s: kal Képiva 


peek 
Bpovras 
av7) rod Bpovrnaas. 


23-234 Eiwvovpin 


Sch. IZ. 2. 496 AvdrAiSa* . . . amd AvdAldos Tis Evwydmov Tov 
Kyoicov. 
23A 
Apoll. Pron. 136c¢ [7. ris ébs]* AloAets peta Tod F xara 
macay mT@ow Kal yevos... duolws Kal Boiwtol. Képiwva 


Edovoupins ? 


moa Fov Oéxaoa pirns 
ayKarn> récOn 3 


24 FiddXaos 


Apoll. Pron. 113b 3:4 rod € F vGe mapa Avtimaxyw ev OnBatd: 
sae seca) 


TOU TE DOE <TE>* 
év “loAd@ Képuva. 


25-27 KaramXovs 


Sch, Nic. Ther. 15 of 3& wAclous Tavaypatoy eival pact roy 
'Aplwva. Képiwva d& edoeBéotatoy Aéyer adTdy Kal emedAOdyra 
TodAovs Térous HuepOoat kal KaBaploa: amd Onplwy. 


1 Schn: mss & Spwa Bporras 2 mss evwvuulyns 3 pda 
Foy and édé06y Bockh: mss rndeyov edeobe ‘Ez 
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CORINNA 


22a 


Scholiast on the Jliad: ynpds ‘when he grew old’;—An 
apocope or shortening of ynpdcas like tropOds and émmAds, 
and Corinna’s Bpovtds 


striking with the thunderbolt} 
for Boovrneas. 


23-234 Tue Daucuters or EKvonymus 


Scholiast on the Z/iad: Aulis: . . . from Aulis daughter 
of Kuonymus son of Cephisus.? 


234 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the possessive éds ‘his’ or ‘her’]: 
The Aeolians use the form with digamma (w) in every person 
and gender .. . Similarly the Boeotians; compare Corinna 
in the Daughters of Euonymus : 


desiring to take her son in her loving arms. 


24 Ioxais 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the lst Person Dual]: The form 
with e, yv@e, occurs in Antimachus’ 7'hebaid and in 


thou and we twain 
from the Jolaiis of Corinna. 


25-27 Tue Return? 


Scholiast on Nicander Antidotes to the Bites of Beasts: The 
more usual view is that Orion hailed from Tanagra; according 
to Corinna he was a man of great piety who went about to 
many places reclaiming them and purging them of wild beasts. 


1 ref, to Capaneus? Cron. 2 of. 33. 72, Steph. Byz. AirAls 
3 of Orion, healed of his blindness, to Chios for vengeance 
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Parth, 20 [x. *Aepods]* Aéyeras 5& kal Olvotiwvos Kal vyupns 
‘EAli«ns *Aepo kdpny yevécOat ravTns Se Aplava roy “Tpiews 
epasbévTa map’ abtod mapaiteioOat Thy Kdpny, Kal did TaUTHY THY 
Te vicov eknuepacat TéTe Onplwy dvardewy otcay, AElay TE TOAATY 
mepieAadvovtTa Tay Tpocxdpwr edva Siddvat- Tod wevTot Oivomiwvos 
éxdorore bmepTiWeuevou Toy yapov Sic7d amoorvyety al’Te yauBpov 
To.ovTov ‘yevéoOat, trd pméeOns exppova yevduevoy Toy "Apiwva 
Karatat Tov OdAauoy %vOa h mats exotmaro, kat BiaCduevoy exkanvat 
Tovs dpOadpovs bd Tov Oivoriwyos. 


26 


Apoll. Pron. 105 b [. rijs thy]* rl@erat mapa Kopivyn kat emt 
aitiatixfns ey KatatA@* 


. . « ov yap tly 0 POovepds 
OAUSOT 8 scene 


&v7l Tod ge Kal capes ws KaT evadAayhy TTa@TEwS. 
‘Y 


27 
Ibid. 98b Eovs: abrn ddrovOos Awpikh TH Teods, } cuvexas 
kal Képiva éxphoato: év KatamA@: 

/ 2% , 
vikao o peyadoo Bévers 
’ , , a onde ye a 
Oapiov, xopav T at’ Eods 
macay wvouunvev.” 


28 Kopwvatn 

Ant. Lib. 25 Mrridxn cat Mevirrn: toropet Nixavdpos ‘Etepoiov- 
hévov 5’ al Képwva Tepolev a’. *Aplwvos rod ‘Ypiéws ev Borwrlg 
Ouyatepes eyévovto Myridxn nat Mevinrn: abrat bre “AQplwva 
Hpdvioey e& avOpdrwv “Apres, etpépovto mapa TH mntpl. Kar 


1 EB = (yuo? (the citation showed rfv to be accus.): mss 
Satuwr 26: Herm. dv 
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Parthenius Love Romances [on <Aéro]: The story goes 
that Aero was the daughter of Oenopion and the nymph 
Helicé, and Orion the son of Hyrieus, falling in love with 
her, asked her of Oenopion in marriage, and for her sake 
reclaimed the island (of Chios) by purging it of the wild 
beasts that infested it ; moreover he drove off large herds of 
cattle from the neighbouring farms to be her bridal gift. 
Oenopion, however, had no stomach for such a son-in-law, 
and whenever the day was fixed deferred it, till one night, 
fuddled with drink, Orion broke into the chamber where the 
girl lay asleep; whereupon Oenopion laid violent hands upon 
him and put out his eyes with a firebrand. 


26 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the form tiv ‘thee’]: It is used 
also by Corinna in the accusative ; compare the Return: 


for thou art not harmed by this jealous man? 


where tiv is for cé by interchange of cases. 


27 


The Same: éo%s ‘of him’:—This corresponds to the Doric 
teovs ‘of thee,’ which is frequently used by Corinna ; compare 
the Return: 


The mighty man Orion won the day, and gave all 
the land his name. 


28 Tue Suuttie-MaipeEns 2 


Antoninus Liberalis Metamorphoses: Metioché and Me- 
nippé:—Told by Nicander in the 4th Book of the Trans- 
formations and by Corinna in the lst Book of her Old- Wives 
Tales. To Orion son of Hyrieus were born in Boeotia two 
daughters, Metioché and Menippé, who when Artemis re- 
moved Orion from this world were thenceforth brought up 


1 Aero to her father? 2 cf. Ov. Met. 13. 692 
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-AOnva wey edldackey adras forobs ekvpatvei, Appoditn dé a’tais 
Zdwke KdAAOS. eel BE ’Aovlay BAnY ~raBe Aoimds Kal woddAol 
amésynokov, Oewpods anéorethay mapa Tov "AndAdwva Toy Toptv- 
viov. Kal avrois elmev 5 Beds iAdooacOat Sto Tovs epiovvlous Beovs* 
Zon 88 Katanatcery adtovs Thy uj, ei S00 dvoly Exodcat wapbEvor 
Cbuata yévowro. mpds 5& 5} 7d partetoy ovdeula Tay év TH WOAEL 
mapbevewy inhkovoev, UXpt yuvh Ojaoca Toy Xpnopuoy ethveyKe mpds 
Tas Ovyatépas ToD "OAplwyos. af 3° ws émv@ovto mepl rdy iordy 
txoveat, roy trip aotev Odvatoy ed€étavto mply h Thy emidhusov 
émimecovoay abtas apavica: vdccv. tpls dt Bonodwevar xOoviovs 
datuovas, br abtois Exodoa Oiuata ylyovta, emaratay éavTas TH 
Kepxid: mapa Thy KAcida Kal avepontay Thy ohayhy. Kal abrat ey 
aupdrepat karéemecoyv és Thy yiv, Pepaepdry dé Ka) “Aidys oiKTi- 
payres Ta tv Tépara Tov wapbevev APavicay, ayT 3’ éxelvwv 
aoTépas avhveykayv ex THS yas: of 5€ pavevres avnvexOnoar eis 
ovpavdy, kal avTovs wvdmacay &vOpwrot Kountas. fdpvcavTo bé 
mdvtes “Aoves ev “OpxouerG Tis Boiwtlas tepdy éexlonuoy Tay 
nap0evev Toitwy, Kal abtais Ka®’ Exactov éros Kdépor TE Kal Képat 
KewWlypara pépovoiw, mpocaryopevovor Se avTas &xpi voy Aiodeis 
Kopwvatas } mapOévous. 


29-30 Muovatn 


Ibid. 10 Muvuddes: forope? Nixavdpos ‘Erepotoumévay 3’ xad 
Képwva. Miviov rod ’Opxouevod eyévovto Ouyatépes Acukiarn, 
*“Apolann, AAKabdn, Kal dréBnoay extémws pirepyol. mAciora SE 
kal tas BAAas yuvaixas eueubayto, Br ekATodTa Thy méAw ev 
Tots dpeow eBdxxevoy, &xpt Ardvucos ecixacbels Kopp maprverev 
avrats wh exdelre reAdeTas } pvorhpia Tov Geod: af S5& od 
™pooeixXoy. _Tmpos d) Tadta Xadrerjvas 6 Ardvucos aytl Kédpns 
eyevero Tavpos kal A€wy kal mapdadrts, kal ee Tov KeAEdyT@Y 


1 mss -{Sas 


: : Boeotia 2 in Crete 8 the oracle apparently ran 
ihdgoeabe bed eprovviw al Ke yevavTat | Buuw Opa dvotcr Kdpar 
dvo Ogata Exotica * the writer seems to derive this name, 
which should mean ‘curved,’ from the boys and girls, «épo 
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by their mother, being taught the art of weaving by Athena 
and given personal beauty by Aphrodité. When Aonia! was 
sore bested with a famine and the inhabitants were dying in 
great numbers, messengers sent to consult the Apollo of 
Gortyn? were told to ‘propitiate the two Gods of Aid’; 
their wrath would be appeased ‘if maidens two’ consented 
to be sacrificed to ‘deities twain.’* The oracle found no 
maiden of the city willing to obey it, till a bondwoman 
brought word of it away to the daughters of Orion. No 
sooner had she told them as they stood at the loom, than they 
accepted death for their neighbours’ sake rather than death 
by the plague, and crying thrice to the Gods below that they 
were a willing sacrifice, smote themselves with the. shuttle 
beneath the chin, severed the vein of the throat, and fell 
both of them dead. In pity of them Persephoné and Hades 
made the maidens’ bodies to disappear, and raised up from 
out of the earth in the stead of them two stars, which 
appeared and rose into the sky, and men called them comets. 
And at Orchomenus in Boeotia all the Aonians built a shrine 
in remembrance of the maidens, whither every year boys and 
girls bring them offerings, and to this day they are known to 
the Aeolians as the Coronaeae or Shuttle-Maidens. 4 


29-30 Tue Daucutrers or Minyas 


The Same: The Daughters of Minyas:—Told by Nicander 
in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna. To 
Minyas son of Orchomenus were born three daughters named 
Leucippé, Arsippe® and Alcathoé, who grew up to be extra- 
ordinarily industrious and find great fault with the other 
women for leaving the city to go and play Bacchanals in 
the hills. When at last Dionysus, in the shape of a girl, 
advised them not to neglect the God’s rites or mysteries, 
they paid no notice, whereupon Dionysus took umbrage and 
became instead of a maiden a bull, a lion, and a Jeopard, and 


kal kdpat, but prob. copwyh once meant among other things 
‘shuttle,’ because the ends of it are sometimes slightly 
curved like the tips of a bow, or because it resembles the 
prow of a ship, cf. Germ. /Veberschiff 5 Arsinoé in Plut. 
Q. G. 38, who describes the Dionysiac rite to which the story 
belonged 
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éppin véxtap adt@ kal yada. mpds dt Ta onucta Tas Kdpas AaBe 
deiua, al wer’ ov TOAD KAHpous cis eyyos éuBadodoa avémnday. 
ére) 3 6 KARpos ebérece Aevelaans, nitiatro Otun TE Oe@ Swoew, 
kal “Inmacov tov éauTis maida diéonace oly rais adeddais. 
Karadimovoat 5& Td oiketa TOU maTpds eBdxxevory ev ToIs dpecty 
Kal évéuovto Kicody Kal ulrAaxa Kal-dadyny, &xpis adras “Epujjs 
aduevos TH pdbdw wereBarey eis dpyiOas. Kal airavy uty eyeveto 
vurrepts, Se yAavé, 7 St BUCa, Epuyor de af Tpels Thy adyhy Tod 
NAtov. 


30 


Apoll. Pron. 96a revs: ality cvuyos TH ucts: ’Enlxapuos 
. €ott S€ Borwriakdy SnAdvos: 


n \ e an r, 
TEUS yap o KAapOS 


d wepiomacbey Thy mpwrdTuToy onuatver. 


31 ’Y8izrovs 


Sch. Eur. Phoen. 26 riis 5& wal thy untépa aitg (1r@ Oidl- 
modt) pacly aynpiicba. avedciy dt adtdy od pdvoy Thy Solyya 
GAAG Kal Thy Tevunolay dddmexa, os Kdpuwva. 


Tepolwy B’ 


32 ['Ayov } FeXtkdvos «iy KiOnpdvos] 


Tzetz. Prol. Hes, 30 Gaisf. SEAucdy 3€ Kal Kidaipoy ard 
‘EAtk@vos Kal Kidaipdvos tay ddeApav exAHOnoar, olrives mpds 
&AAHAouS EworAEUNTAY, KaBws 6 Kupnvatos Avoluaxos ev TE mpSTH 
Nept Moinray toroper. 


1 not éprs, cf. 1. 18 and initial of title (?) to 33 (infr. 11 
pcs has no technical connotation, though the context equates 
it to ayev) 
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their weaver’s beams ran him nectar and milk. At these 
portents the girls took fright, and shortly afterwards the 
three put lots in a vessel and shook it ; and when it fell to 
Leucippé she vowed she would make the God a sacrifice, and 
with the aid of her sisters tore in pieces her child Hippasus. 
Then leaving their father’s roof they went Maenads in the 
hills, and lived on ivy and eglantine and bay till Hermes 
with a touch of his wand turned the first into a bat, the 
second into a white-owl, and the third into an eagle-owl, and 
all three fled the rays of the sun. 


30 
Apollonius Pronouns: tets ‘of thee’:—This corresponds. 
to éueds ‘of me’; compare Epicharmus.. . It is clearly 


Boeotian ; compare 
for the lot is thine; 1 


where the circumflex shows that it is the pronoun itself (and 
not the possessive adjective). 


81  Odckpirus 


Scholiast on Euripides Phoenician Women: According to 
some authorities his own mother was slain by Oedipus, and 
he slew not only the Sphinx but, according to Corinna, the 
Teumesian Fox. 


OLD-WIVES’ TALES 


Book II 
32 Tue ConTEsT BETWEEN HeEticon aND CITHAERON 
Tzetzes Introduction to Hesiod; Helicon and Cithaeron were 
named from the brothers who fought against one another, as 


we are told by Lysimachus of Cyrené in the first Book of his 
treatise On the Poets. 


1 if this belongs here it is strange A. should not have 
found an instance earlier in the book; possibly the above 
title is not C.’s 
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Sch. Od. 3. 267 ofrw Anuhrpios 6 badnpeds: Mevédraos Gua 
ca) ‘Odvecet €AOdy els AcAdovs Toy Gedy elpero rep) Tis MerAobons 
ErecOat eis “IAsoy orparelas. tore 5% kal toy évvearnpixby Tay 
Mv@lov ayava nywvobéres Kpéwy, evixa de AnuddoKos Adkov 
padnths Avtouhdovs Mucnvalov, ds hy mpa@tos O° éray ypawas Thy 
’"Auditpvwvos mpos TnreBdas uaxny Kal Thy ~pw Kibarpa@vds Te xa) 
‘EAtk@vos, ad’ ay 5h Kal Ta ev Botwria py vero 


Pap. Berol. 284 Berl. Klassikertexte 5. p. 19 (after 11 
mutilated ll. containing [éo]uatépavor, én’ ie xopdds, dplwy, 
podAoy, yevébAa): 


e.g.t JeuL.28.. . .Jeave-* 
[ata mem pay dav a[uyes] aol? 


[5180 Jody Tob Aadpalda |p ay- 
15 KoUNOLELTAO Kpove, Ta- 
vika viv KNéWe wdenpa “Peta,* 
peydrav tT aBavatav écs 
éXe Tiuav. Tad Ewedrwer. 
paxapas 8 avtixa Moon 
20 dépenev Wadov étattov 
Kpovdiay Kartudas év © ypou- 
codaiss TUS dua waves Mpler 
movas & cide & KiOnpev. 
Taya oy ‘Epuas avéba ba- 
x pov aovoas, éparay @S 
éXe vixav, otepavuow 
[o'] €* cat’ eav <av>exdopuov § 
[waxalpes.® tae dé voos yeyalt. 


bo 
Or 


[o dé Nolvanoe KabeKTOS 
[yaret |jow Ferrxwv é- 
30 [oépve] uTTAda TétTpar, 


ee Jf 2 P yn corrected from déve 3 EF: these 2 
letters perh, belong to a note, or 1. 13 is the end of a 
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Scholiast on the Odyssey: The account of Demetrius of 
Phalerum is as follows:—Menelatis came to Delphi with 
Odysseus and consulted the God about the coming Trojan 
War, and it was then that the eight-yearly Pythian festival 
was held by Creon, and the victor was the Laconian Demo- 
docus, a pupil of Automedes of Mycenae, who was the first to 
write in epic verse of the battle of Amphitryon with the 
Teleboans and the fight between the Cithaeron and Helicon 
who gave their names to the mountains in Boeotia. 

From a Papyrus of the 2nd Century (after 11 mutilated lines 
containing well-crowned, on the summit, strings [of the lyre], 
mountains, tribe, race) : 


‘.. . and the [goats] brought gifts of holy [food], 
and gave it him unbeknown to crooked-counselled 
Cronus in the days after divine Rhea had deceived 
him + and won great honour of the Immortals.’ So 
sang Cithaeron, and forthwith the Muses bade the 
Gods put their secret ballot-stones in the golden 
urns, and all at once they rose, and the more part of 
the votes was Cithaeron’s. And quickly did Hermes’ 
loud ery proclaim that he had won delightful victory, 
and the Gods adorned his head with wreaths,” and 
his heart was glad. But Helicon, he was whelmed 
with bitter griefs, and tare out a smooth rock, and 


1 restoration doubtful, but the ref. would seem to be to the 
miraculous feeding of the infant Zeus (at places which vary 
according to the version of the story) after his mother had 
saved his life by giving Cronus a stone to devour instead of 
his child 2 or perh. adorned him with wreaths on the 
summit [of the rock]; but one would expect ordyres or the 
like 


stanza (AcKpay = Ackpalwy? or ’Aclwr?): 84610 = (abea (but 
? w are doubtfal letters) 4 P pea 5 Sch. es See tcor- 
rected from o@A¢ (€oAe perf. ? #) Wor 6 Fe (£:) PS i]s 
8 Vollgraff compares Gr. Dial. Inschr. 5075 és trav vw diay 
Tas métpas (suppl. Schroed. ) ® ll. 26-32 suppl. Wil. 
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[évédw]xev & d[pols’ veTpas 
[Sé yo]av 1 obobev eipr- 
o€ [viv élv? pwoupiddecat Nads 
(30 more mutilated lines containing mpoclact, wedfwy, mpood- 
povoev, peylyos], paxdpwy 7b, idvras aoalv], a&vdpecow, Ards 


Mva-|[woootvas 7. . . .] eHpn, Sch. émixAndjoer Ou, Fe[Aikadr], 
&S &pa, dpos, kpovlep . .], épalr . .]) 


33 [lap “Acwrar] 
Ibid. : 
Moo([dav Fioctepav |v * 
d@[pov Exrov ovT é\véTrw 4 
dy[wovas wéXTWGA) MéXz,° 
(17 mutilated lines containing ec]oddiov, are . . &éAtos, 


Olovalas, ptra, Pbloyydy, fav, Acwm[ , ey véuov, meA]d@pwr, ev 
meipmovay) 


ov "Hyliwav, trav ye|véOrXav,® 
Aevs [watetp, dwtelp ajya0av* 
(25 mutilated lines containing Koprov[p , Morifdder . 
malrelp Siwldmav, @eclmav . . éelatly €xwv, capés-, Tapa bar) 
od|mok’ avTo[... . .JOwv® 
Aavla yap Oas [7 édézro-] 
50 a evdnuewv [éoer’ ci ]der.9 
Tav O€ wiS@v Tpis wev exe 
Aeds tatelp mavrev Bacirevs. 
tpis S€ TovTw yaue wédwv 
Tloredadwr, tiv 8 Savi 
55 DvBos NéxTpa Kpatovve’ 


2 Sitz. * = Hpewe: suppl. Wil. 3 Cron, 4 
(obt0o = rodro) 5 Cron, ®Crén.-H 7 Wil. 8 Sch. 
ovmot’; ll, 48-50 suppl. Wil. ® Sch. ndn 
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CORINNA 


the mountain-side gave way, and wailing piteously 
he thrust it down among the innumerable peoples.! 


(The poem is completed by 30 mutilated lines containing they 
approach, limbs (or songs), he rushed towards, the light, of 
the Gods to the, they gave them their fill (?) as they came, 
to the men, daughters of Zeus and Memory, Scholion will be 
invoked, He[licon], thus then, mountain, cold, lovely) 


83 Tue Marriaces oF THE Daucuters or Asopus2 
From the Same Papyrus: 


[Here] tell I a [goodly] gift of the [ violet-crowned } 
Muses, [hymning] divinities in song 


(17 mutilated lines containing after-piece, like the . . sun, 
sacrifices, dear, voice, I, Asopus, into law, palace, into woe) 


of whom Aegina, [thy] offspring, Zeus [the Father, 
giver] of good things 


(25 mutilated lines containing Corcyra, father .. . Poseidon 
hath Sinopé . . . Thespia, clearly, from the Gods) 


never. . . . For she® shall soon be happy waiting 
upon Zeus and the Goddesses. Of thy daughters, 
three are with Father Zeus the king of all, three 
are wedded to Poseidon lord of the sea, two do 
share the bed of Phoebus, and one is wife to Maia’s 


1 restoration of this sentence not quite certain 2 title 
uncertain ; the first letter of ‘marriages’ only survives, and 
that may belong not to the title but to a note 3 Asopus’ 
wife Metopé, daughter of river Ladon ( Wil.) 
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Tav © lav Myjas apelin 

TS ‘Eppas. ottwst yap "Epos 
KN Kovrpis wiBétav tas 

év /Sopas Bavras Kpoupaday 
K@pas évyl EdécOy. 


TH TOK elpowy yevéOXav 
éoryevvacove ei iPiov 
nao covOn TonovoTreptes. 

Tel aT elo T & [wavtoo |ovve 
tpitrobos w 7 éreTovcpuav:| § 
4 x / oR 4 

Toe yépas KL aTérxov (@ |v 
és TevTElKoVTA KpAaTEpO@V 

e / £5 5 , 
Opnuwv, TEdoxXos ° Tpoda- 
TAS TELVOV AdOUT@Y NaYaV 


arvevduav ’Ax[pn|peiv.® 


T paTou [wer] yap Aatoisas 

OK Evevdvpor tT per oS@v 
€os (@v Xpero was évérrey: 
TOV S és yas Barer Odpseds 
Tipav Sevtepos layer, 


ans lorisdwvos, émi- 

T OQapiorv amos yevétop 

ynav Fav armacauevos: * 

YO wev @pavoyv audhére 

tiuav & [é\rAaxov]® ovrav. 
Ta@vlex’ ev T éyva ly ® évérrw 

T AT péx[cay Xpet]o moroyor.8 
TOU 8é, [pin’, iKé 7 d)Oavdrus oN 
K1) NovLa’ és Tapaxar | 11 dpévas 
Snpovlwv Fexdvlpevwr.”” 32 


CORINNA 


good son Hermes. For them did Love and Cypris 
persuade to go secretly to thy house and take thy 
daughters nine.t And they in good time shall bear 
thee a race of demigod heroes, and be fruitful 
mothers of children. Learn thou both the things 
thou didst ask of the oracular tripod, and how it 
is I learnt them. This honour have I of fifty mighty 
kinsmen, the share allotted Acraephen® in the holy 
sanctuary as forthteller of the truth. 

For the son of Leto gave the right of speaking 
oracles from his tripods first unto Euonymus ; and 
Hyrieus 3 it was who cast him out of the land and 
held the honour second after him, Hyrieus son of 
Poseidon ; and my sire Orion took his land to him- 
self and had it next, and now dwells in heaven— 
that is his portion of honour. Hence comes it that 
I know and tell the truth oracular. And as for 
thee, my friend, yield thou to the Immortals and set 
thy mind free from tumult, wife’s father to the Gods. 


1 the scholiast on Pind. O. 6. 144 gives seven, Corcyra, 
Aegina, Salamis, Cleoné, Thebé, Harpinna, Nemea; C. seems 
to have included Sinopé, Thespia, and (Paus. 9. 20 2). Tanagra ; 
Diod. Sic. 4. 72 gives twelve, including besides the first six of 
the Sch. Peirené, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinopé, Oenia, 
Chalcis; Apollod. 3. 12. 6 gives their number as twenty 
2 the speaker; Jit. I, Acraephen, having been allotted the 
truth as a prophet sharing in (or, with emendation, as a 
prophet, in succession, of) the holy sanctuary 3 epony- 
mous hero of Tanagra 


1 H, =cobrous: P oftw 2 Sch. teovs 3 Hi rei = TH 
(‘receive both that which thou didst ask of the mantic tripod 
and whence, 7z.e. how, I had learnt it’): P réré:pwr’es (with 


Sch. npwer) and wit’: payr. Wil. 4 Wil. 5 diddox0s? 
6 tc. avevderav: P must have had axpa:pely 7 Sch. 
aVakTNTAWEVvos 8 Wil. 9 Jur. 10 Wil: Sch.. erce 


11 Bcf. Pind. 0.7.55 12 Wil. from Sch. o rs ylaunfecons 
[mat ]np » Tov yn[uav]ros 
oS 
VOL, If. D 
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e y / 1 / * 
as éba [wavtis]} mrepayets 
\ aw es / 
tov & "Al acawos ac |racias 
dektas [dawapevos 
daxpov T [oxTadr]Awv? mpoB8arov 
90 0S apiblato d]av7- 

(52 mutilated lines containing reovs S[¢, Fado[un, ravouln, 
dy , Séaw, Aabs, técoy Epa, Mdpvecs, Fadouh re, Fadelay, xeivo 
reovs, TovX[a] re, er<adeplélus (= etepeors Crén.), orépya, 
KiOnp[dv, TAetald , perdé, Covud[y, xh KiO[npwy, MAdrnfav, & 
tye’ a[ , KAGpos, Mdpye[es, Oavoyt[ , Mapye[s, and not concluding 
the poem) 


34 


Theod, 7. KAlcewy tay eis wy Baputévev Excerp. Hdn. Hilgard 
7d Addev bmd “Avtiudxov Sid tod w KAlveTar. ..  mevTor 
Kédpivva dia Tod vt Thy KAlow emorhoato TS Adyo TGV METOXIKOY 
olov 


Aadsovtos Sovaxotpode * 


35 
Choer. 1. 75 7d pévro: Nédwv T¢ Ady@ TGV peTOXIKaY Sid ToD 
yr xAlver Képivva, otov 
’ 
Nédovtos 


ot 5& wep) AlSunoy cal?Amiwva did Tod w KAlvovor dvaddyws, ofoy 
Nédwvos. 


36 


Ath. 4, 174 f. [a. yeyypatver addy]: todrois 5& Kal of Kapes 
Xpavrat ev rors Ophvois, ef uh &pa kal H Kapla dowlen éxareiro, 
@s mapa Koplyyy al BaxxvAldy eoriy edpely. 


2 ll. 86-90 suppl. Wil. 2'ct. Hdn: Gram. Gr. 1. 158217 
3 mss -pov 


1 ]l. 91-142 Asopus’ answer - 2 afterwards Ismenus, 
Paus. 9. 10. 6 3 cf. Eust, Od. 1654, 24, 824. 22, Sch. Od. 
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CORINNA 


So spake the right holy seer, and Asopus grasped 
him heartily by the hand, and dropping a tear from 
his eyes thus made him answer . 


(52 mutilated lines containing+ and of thee, I rejoice, I 
cease, dowry, I will give, to the peoples, so he spake, Parnes, 
and I rejoice, sweet, that of thee, and fortune, tell forth, I 
am content, Cithaeron, Pleiad, nor, heart, and Cithaeron, 
Plataea, come ye, lot, Parnes, dead, Parnes, and not concluding 
the poem) 


34 


Theodosius Declension of Barytones in -wy: The word Addwy 
‘the river Ladon’? is declined by Antimachus with genitive 
AdSwyos. . . but Corinna uses the participle-like form Addovros, 
for instance 


of Ladon, nurse of reeds ® 


35 4 
Choeroboscus [The Accentuation of Barytones in -wv]: The 
word Nédwy, ‘Nedon,’ is declined like a participle by Corinna, 
with the genitive Nédovtos 


of Nedon 
though Didymus and Apion decline it regularly, Nédwvos. 


36 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus]: 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia,® a confusion found in Corinna and 


Bacchylides. 


10. 572, Cram. 4.0. 1. 62 4 cf. Str. 8. 360 5 so the 
context requires, but the Gk, would more naturally mean 
‘by P. is meant C.’ 


$5) 
p 2 
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37 
Choer. in Theod, 1. 80 Gaisf. 
Opavvé 
Opavukos, em Tod Opdvov mapa Koptyyn. 
38 
Hesych. é 
TOvO wv 


maps Koptvyn, émt vwriatov! kpéws 7d dvoua. 


39 


Heracl. Mil. 26 Cohn vftw 5& nad gpalw ppdcow 7d A€yo. 
éxei0ev Kdpiwya 7 weAotaids 


ppatt@ 
%pn ev duo) + Botwik@s. 
rT 
ENITPAMMATON 
A’ 
NOMON ATPIKON 
40 


Anon, Gram. Egenolff Philol. 59. 249 7d 5& O€arera 5 *Apos 
did THs ec ipOdyyou yedder TOG TAY Cmpoy>mapokutdvav kavdvir b 
dé ‘Hp@diavds ev TH ‘Ounpixh Upoowdla 81d rod « ypddes, emerdh 
yap etpnrar % mt cvAAABY cvvecTaAuery @s mapa Kopivyn*? 


@Géoria earruyéveOre, Piro€eve, pwoopirerte 


1 Mus: ms votiBfov ® mss Kop{véw and, below, wovaoplAnre 


1 of. révOns ‘ 


36 


gourmand’? 2 ef. Choer. 1. 75, a corrup- 


CORINNA 
37 


Choeroboscus on Theodosius Canons: Opavut, genitive 
Opdvukos 
throne or seat 


is used for @pévos by Corinna. 
38 


Hesychius Glossary: tév@wv: —In Corinna, used of 


chine-meat 1 


39? 


Heracleides of Miletus: In the same way ¢pdccw for ppd w 
“to say’; whence the lyric poet Corinna uses ppdrtw 


I say 


with the Boeotian double r. 


Book III® 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Book IV 
LYRIC NOMES 
40 4 


Anonymous Grammarian: The name Thespeia is written 
thus with the diphthong by Orus according to the rule of 
the proparoxytones, but Herodian in the Homeric Prosody 
(2. 34) writes it with the « because the second syllable is found 
short, as for instance in Corinna: 

Thespia, mother of fair offspring, friend of the 
stranger, dear to the Muse 


tion of the sequel to this passage 3 the order of Books is 
conjectural 4 cf. Steph. Byz. s. @éore1a, Eust. 266. 6 
37 
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EF 
41 
Heph. 2 [1. cvverpwrqcews]- .. .  dd0 Bpaxeta cis play 
Bpaxetay . . . att pevrot Kal ev ere: &s mapa Koplyyn ev te 
meumt@* + 
h Ssavexds evdis 3? ob wav mapos Roba, Kopivva, 
<ovrvanéa.>3 


1 cf, Sch. ad loc. (ris d€ paw ev devrépa) 2 mss edeis 
3 Herm. 


1 may have contained poems of a personal type, but such 
a sentence is not impossible in the apx4 or cdpayls of a 
nome or of a choral song: some ancient authorities quoted 


this as from Book II 2 collected by Crénert Rh. Alus. 
1908. 188 
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Book V1 
4] 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: . . . or two 
short syllables coalesce into one short; .. . it occurs even 
in an hexameter, as for instance the 5th Book of Corinna : 

Will you be sleeping for ever? There was a time, 
Corinna, when you were not [a sluggard]. 


Boeotian forms? which probably come from Corinna are 
quoted by Apollonius Pron. 69¢ tov, rodv, rov-ya ‘thou,’ 106a 
Fo ‘to him,’ llle¢ v# ‘we two,’ 135a tids ‘thy,’ dds ‘God,’ 
by Choeroboseus 143. 7 Aivetao, ‘ Aeneas,’ 145. 37 7H “EAévn, 
‘Helen,’ 7% Tnveadrn, ‘Penelope,’ 168. 29 Adye:, ‘ Laches,’ 
214. 29 "AxtAdAlos, ?AxXIAAl, "AXIAAla, ‘Achilles,’ 383. 32 
“Epuetao, ‘Hermes,’ 390. 20 ’Odveceis, ‘Odysseus,’ 367. 20 
“Ounpv, ‘Homer,’ 390. 32 Aabos = Zij0os, ‘Zethus,’ duvyés= 
(vyds ‘yoke’ and #.M. 383. 15 éouds = 4 yevvOoa ‘she that 
conceives’ 
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AAMITPOKAEOTS 
Bios 


Sch. Plat. dle. 118 ce Tlv@oxdeidns povorkos 
Av, THs ceuvhs movorxhs SiSacKandos, cai Tv0a- 
yopetos, oF paOntns "Ayaboxdijs, ob Aautpoxnris, 
ov Aduor. 


n j , . 

Plut. Mus. 16 [2r. tis MiEodvdiou appovias] 
’ \ a Sf . a = a u r) es 
év 88 tots ‘Toropixots THs “Appoviats TuPoxXetdnv 
dnot (Apioto£evos) Tov avAnTAY EbpeTHY avTHS 
yeyovévat. Adows 58 Aaurpoxréa tov AGnvaiov 
cuvidovta Ott ovK evtadba Eyer THv SiakevEw orov 
ayedov &ravtes @ovTo, GAN ert TO dEv, TorvodTov 

a / fol 
auTis amepydcacGat TO oxAwa olovy Td amo 
Tapagéons él Uratny UTaTer. 


AAMTIIPOKAEOTS 
1 


Sch. Ar. Wud. 967 [elra Bad{Cew ev ratow ddois ebtdxtas 
és KiWapiorod | Tobs Kaxtas yuuvods &@pdous, Kei Kpiurddy 
xatavipor | elt’ ad mpouadety dow edidaccey TH Rnpd py 
tuvexovtas, | } TaAAdda mepoémoAw dSevdv  Tyrémropdy tt 
Béaua, | evrewauevous Thy &puovlay hy of marépes wapedwxay: | 
ei dé Tis adTay Banoroxevdoar’ 7} Kduperey tiva Kaumhy, | ofas 
of vdv Tas Kata Spdvw ravras Tas SveKodoKdumrous, | emerplBero 


1 cf. Ow. Pap. 1611. 160 ff, Sch. Aristid. 3. 5, 37, Suid. 
tndéropor, Tz. Hist. 1. 683 (reads dauédrwAoyv and ascribes to 


40 


LAMPROCLES 
Lire 


Scholiast on Plato: Pythocleides was a musician, 
a teacher of the noble or solemn type of music, a 
Pythagorean, who taught Agathocles the teacher of 
Lamprocles, who in turn was the teacher of Damon. 


Plutarch Music [on the Mixolydian mode]: In the 
History of Harmonics Aristoxenus declares it to have 
been invented by Pythocleides the flute-player. Lysis 
states that Lamprocles of Athens, realising that this 
mode has the ‘ disjunction ’ (or interval of a full tone 
between A and B in the two tetrachords composing 
the octachord EFGABCDE) not where it had been 
almost universally thought to have it but at its treble 
end, arranged the mode to proceed from B to B. 


LAMPROCLES 
ve 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘ And then the boys of the ward 
would walk decorously through the streets to the lyre- 
player’s, all in a body, and without cloaks though it snowed 
thick as barley-meal ; and he taught them to stand up properly 
and sing by heart a song such as ‘‘ Pallas the stormer dread ” 
or es far-sounding ery,” sticking carefully to the good old 

‘““mode” ; and if one of them played the buffoon or put in 
glides and trills like the boys of to-day with the intricate 
flourishes they get from Phrynis, why, he received a sound 


Stes.), Dio Chr. 13. 259 (dewdv, 5. Gedy, or ’AOnvay mss), Sch. 
Tz. Chil. Pressel 101, Cram, 4.0. 3. 353. 13 
41 
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TurtTéuevos ToAAds ws Tas Movoas apart Car} &pxn onaros: 
Ppuvixov <twés>, os <b> "Eparoobévns pnaly Spivixos * 
avrod TovToU Tod doparos pynuoveter &s AaumpokAéous bvtos Tov 
MfSwvos viod: exer 5€ ows: 

Iladardba mepoérronuy 

Sewvny Oedv éypexvdotpov 

3 / e \ 
TOTLKAHCHO TONELASCKOV ayvaV 
maida Atos peyadou 


dapvnte@ oy dictov mapCévov.* 


Kar ‘kata Aapmpoxaréa’ brorlOnat ard et. 


2 


Ath. 11. 491 c [m. évéuaros trod ra&v TWAeradwy]* AaumpoxaAns 
5 6 diBvpauBoroids kat pnt@s avras eimwev duwvupely tats mepioTe- 
pats év TovTots: 


.. . al Te TWoTavals 
€ ‘2 / ié la lal @ 3 
omevupot Trereraow aibépr vetcbec 


mep) XAPIRENH> 


Et. Mag. 367. 21 én XapiEevys: avrnrpls 
apie | apxYaia Kal ToLnTpla KpovpaTeV. ot 
peXoTroLovy: Deomoutros Lecphoww* 


~ 
H-S+ 


1 #, cf. Sch. Aristid. (ry dé momThr adtod ‘Podpos Kal 
Avovictos totopotow ev Ti Movoik} Ppsvixdy Tiva, &AAo Se 
[t.e. Chamaeleon, Oz. Pap.] pact Aaumpoxded } =rnolxopoy 
KTA.) 3 mss Ppuvixou @s "Ep. pnolv Spvixos, pnalv as "Ep. 
bpvvixos dé, obtws "Epatocbévns: Spirixos 2 so Sch, Aristid. 
(who confirms dewhy for Ar, but says he substituted it for 
KAhow, t.€. KA#Cw, and omits Gedy eyp. morTiKA. with some mss 
of Sch. Ar. which read KAn Cw [for Sevhy] and mepoémrodAw) : 
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thrashing for obscuring the Muses ’]: This is the beginning 
of a song; according to some authorities the author is 
Phrynichus, but according to Eratosthenes Phrynichus 
mentions this very song as being by Lamprocles son of 
Midon.! It runs as follows: 


Pallas the stormer, dread Goddess that rouseth the 
mellay I call, pure upholder of War, child of great 
Zeus, tamer of colts,2 maiden unknown of man. 


And Phrynichus expressly adds ‘as Lamprocles hath it.’ 


94. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the name of the constella- 
tion Pleiades]: The dithyrambist Lamprocles expressly states 
that they bear the same name as doves, in the words: 


. . . ye who go in the sky namesakes of wingéd 
turtle-doves 


On CHARIXENA& 


Etymologicum Magnum: In Charixena’s time :— 
Charixena was an out-of-date fluteplayer and musical 
composer, and according to some authorities a lyric 
poet ; compare Theopompus in the Svrens : 


1 it was also ascribed to Stesichorus 2 Phrynichus the 
comic poet apparently adapted the lines thus: IlaAAdda 
mepoémorw | KA7Gw moreuaddxov ayvay | maida Aids peyddou 
daudoimmor, cl. Ox. Pap. 3 meaning doubtful 4 cf 
Eust. 1713. 5 (omits te) 5 ef. Paroem. App. 2. 82, Eust. 
326. 44 


mss Sch. Ar. dSaudoumoy only or omit 3 Mein. : ms 
Keiabe 
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avrel yap campa 
attn ye Kpovual’ ola tami XapiEévys. 
Kparivos ‘Odvacedou 
ovK tdia Tad ovKér dvta O ola tant Xapi- 
Eévns.? 


1 Mein: mss xpouudria Ta er) X. 2 E, trochaic tetra- 
meter: mss id. (with a above) 7d8’ odkerdvOot KTA. 
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CHARIXENA 


She plays rotten music like what they played in 
Charixena’s time ;1 


and Cratinus in the Odysseuses : 

These are not peculiar dead-and-gone things like 
what they played in Charixena’s time. 

See also Ar. Eccl. 938 ff. and Sch., Hesych, ézi 
Xapigevns, Suid. Xapiéevy (adds eTalpa). 


1 the Greek is ‘the things of C.’s time’; the saying was 
apparently proverbial of anything (any performance?) that 
was reckoned old-fashioned in style; for its form cf. ra 
ém Navydxov (king before Deucalion) 
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AIONTSIOT, AAMIIPOT, IITLPATINOT 
Blot 


Plut. Mus. 31 tév yap Kata THY avrov HAuciay 
gynai Terecta TO OnBaio oupSivar vé@ Bev ovTe 
Tpaghvar év TH KaddioT HovoLKh cal pabety 
arra TE TOV EVOOKLMOUYT@Y Kal 6?) wal ra Hevdapou 
Ta TE Atovuciou Tou OnBaiov Kal ta Adptrpov 
Kal Ta Ipativov Kat Tov NorTrav bcol TOV AupLKOY 
avdpes éyévovto momrtal Kpoupatov ayabol. 


Plat. Menex. 236 a 
MEN. tis arn ; 3:9 Oipov 6TL ‘“Aotaciay Déryets 5 
—=0. eyo yap, kat Kovvoy ye Tov MntpoBiou: 
ovror yap pow dvo0 eloly bidder Kanot, 6 O yey fovalKhs, 
» O€ pyTopiKfs. oTw wey odv TpEddmevoy avdpa 

> \ \ \ 3 Ps > \ . 
ovdev Oavpactov Sevov civar Eéyerv? ANAA Kal 
dats €uod KadKiov éradevOn, movolkny pev vd 

/ 4 c \ Ney ,) lal 
Adptrpov tratdevbeis, pntopixny 68 UT’ Avtip @vTos 
Tov ‘Papuvovciov, dbuws Kav ovTos olds T Ein 
’ / fal a 
A@nvaious ye év "A@nvaiors érraivav evdoxipeiv. 


Ath. 2. 44d ddpordrns & Fv cat Adwrpos 6 
povatxos, Tepl ob Ppvwyos Pyot Adpovs Opnveiv, 


év olat Aaumrpos evarreduna Kev 
avOpwros <dv> vdaToroTys, pvupds UTEpao- 
purrs, 
Movodv oxeretos, anddvev nmiados, tuvos 
“Avdov. 
46 


DIONYSIUS, LAMPRUS, PRATINAS 


Lives 


Plutarch Music: Among those of his own age 
Aristoxenus declares that it fell to the lot of Telesias 
of Thebes to be educated in his youth in the best 
music, and to learn the works of famous artists, 
particularly of Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, 
Pratinas, and the rest, in fact all of the lyric poets 
who were good composers of music.? 


Plato Menexenus [Socrates and MenexeENus]: 
Men. Whom do you mean? surely Aspasia, don’t 
you ?—Soc. Yes, I do, and Connus son of Metrobius. 
These are my two teachers, Aspasia of rhetoric and 
Connus of music. No wonder that a man can speak 
with such an education. Yet even a man who was 
not so well educated, but who owed his music to 
Lamprus and his rhetoric to Antiphon of Rhamnus, 
would be able to win himself fame by eulogising 
Athenians at Athens. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Another water- 
drinker was Lamprus the musician, of whom Phryni- 
chus says that ‘the sea-mews among whom Lamprus 
died sing his dirge,? the water-drinker, the whining 
highbrow, the Muses’ mummy, the nightingales’ 
ague,® the hymn in honour of Death.’ 


1 cf. Corn. Nep. Epam. 2, Harp. ’Avriyevidas 2 7.e. he 
was drowned at sea 3 or perh, nightmare 
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Ibid. 1. 20 Sodowrjs dé mpos TH Kados 
yeyevnoOar Thy wpav HY Kal opxnotiKny Sedz.- 
dayuévos Kal wovaorxny étt Tats Ov Tapa AduTpo. 


. 4 
Suid. IIpativas' Tlvppwvidov 7) ‘Eyxaptov, 
\ 
Prrdo10s, Tots Tpaywdtas. avTnywvifeto dé 
Aicytr\@ te Kal Xoipitw él ths EBdounKooTHs 
> xX cy \ n REY, / 3 
Odvptiddsos, Kal mp@tos éypayre Latupous. €ti- 
4 \ ? 
Secxvusévov S€ TovTov cuvéBn Ta ixpra ed Ov 
id / irs c \ lal X > / 
éotnkecav ot Oeatal meceiv. Kal éx tTovTov 
Bear ov @xodounOn “A@nvators. Kal Spapata 
p pAOn °AOn _ Spauara 
peev éredelEato v, @v Satupica AB. evienoe 8é 
anaé. ; 


Ath, 1. 22a [T. opxnoews | gact Sé Kal bre of 
apxatou Tountat, O¢omT1s, Hparivas, Ppvvrxos, 
opxnoTat ékadodvTo ua TO [2 povov Ta éaUT@V 
Spapata avadépew eis Spynow Tov Yopod, adra 
kal é&o tav idiwv Tomnuwatoy SiacKev Tovs 
Bovromevous opxetabar. 


Arg. Aesch. Sept. eoudayOn ett Oeayevidou 
"OdvpTriade rye eviKa Aaig, Olvdimoéds, “Eata 
él OnBas, Shiyye TAaTUpLK}). SavTepos "Apia tias 
Hepoei, Tartare, =< ‘AvTato, >"? Tlatatotais catv- 
ptxols Tots Tlpativou TAT pos. 


1 mss add Kparivos 2 Garrod, cf, Hdn. m. ov. Aéé. 
p. 916 Lentz 
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The Same: Sophocles had not only been a hand- 
some youth but had been taught dancing and music 
in his childhood by Lamprus. 


Suidas Lexicon: Pratinas:—Son of Pyrrhonides, 
or according to some authorities, of Encomius, of 
Phlius, a tragic poet. He competed against Aeschy- 
lus and Choerilus in the 70th Olympiad (s.c. 500- 
497) and was the first writer of Satyric drama. It 
was during the performance of one of his plays that 
the wooden platforms on which the audience stood 
gave way, and thereafter the Athenians built them- 
selves a theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas in all, 
thirty-two of which were Satyric. He was victorious 
once. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: It is 
said that the old poets Thespis, Pratinas, Phrynichus 
were called dancers because they not only made 
their plays a matter of choric dancing but actually 
taught dancing generally, apart from their own 
dramas. 


Introduction to Aeschylus Seven against Thebes : 
The play was produced in the archonship of Theagen- 
ides in the 78th Olympiad (s.c. 468). Aeschylus won 
with the Laius, the Oedipus, the Seven Against Thebes, 
and the satyr-play Sphinx. The second prize fell to 
Aristias with the Perseus, the Tantalus, the Antaeus, 
and a satyr-play of his father Pratinas, the Wrestlers, 


See also Paus. 2. 13. 6, Inser. Dittenberger Syl. 


ie Ed,. 2.723. 
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IIPATINOYT 
Merov 
1 


Ath. 14. 617 b [m. atAdr]- Tparivas de 6 SAiaowos abrAnTav 
ka) Xoper Trav piabopdpeoy ware x dy T wy Tas opxharpas ayavarrery 
Twas erl T@ Tovs adanras ph) cuvavrely ToIs Xopois KaSdmep jv 
mdtpiov, GAAG Tos xopod’s gurddev Tots avAnrais: by ovv elxev 
kato, TGV TadTa TotolyTwY buudy 6 Tpativas éupayiCer bia Tovde 
Tod vmopxXnuatos*+ 

= , , 
Tis O BopuBos bd€; TL Tade TA Nopevpwara ; 
tis UBpes Eworev ert Avovuciada ToAUTaTAya 
Oupéray ; ‘ 
’ X\ , v A a yy 
éwos €os 0 Bpopuos: ewe Sef xeradetv, Eye 
ot) maTayew 
ay dpea oUpevov peta Naiadwr 
5 ire KUKVOV ayovra - TOLKLNOT TEPOV wédos. 
Tay ao.dav Katéotacev <a> [iepis 
} ao ig 8 > \ a re ij 
Bactrerav'® 0 6 avdos VaTEpov yopEeveTH 
al yap eo? UTnpeTas* 
Kopmors jeovov * Queapanos: 
10 ot Te Tuymaytias® véwy O€drot Tapotvwv 
Empevat oTpaTnaras. 
mate Tov dpuvéov ToikiNov TvoLay 
KEovTa,” Hreye TOV dNETLTLAAOKAAApOP § 
NaroBapvotra TapaueropvbuoBatap ® 


6 


1 for metre cf. Garrod C.R. 1920 p. 1382; the resolved feet 
are anapaests 2 &re Gar: mss old Te Siebourg apévra 
8 B-H, cf. Cratin. 1: mss cateoras émiepers Bacthera 4 Wil: 
MSS Kouwy pdvoy (-wy) 5 Gar.-H: mss Bupaudxors Te TWvypa- 
xlaroe 8 @éAo: Dob.—Wil: mss @eaei, Oéa mapoltywy B : 
mss-vov 7 gpuveov Emp.—Wil: mss dpuvatou mvoidy Gar : 
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PRATINAS 


PRATINAS 
Lyric Porms 


1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on flutes]: According to 
Pratinas+ of Phlius, at a time when hired flute-players and 
chorus-dancers occupied the orchestras, some anger was 
aroused? because the flute-playing was not an accompani- 
ment to the singing of the choruses as of old, but the singing 
of the choruses an accompaniment to the fiute-playing. 
Pratinas’ feeling in the matter is shown by the following 
Hyporcheme or Dance-Song : 


What clamour is this, what measures are here? 
What outrage is befallen on the patter-circled altar 
Dionysiac? To me belongs Bromius, to me. It is 
I that should sing, it is I that should ring, as I speed 
me o’er the hills with the Naiads like a swan that 
makes his motley-feathered tune. Song’s the queen 
Muse hath made; the flute, he must dance second 
as becometh a servant; let him captain the revels if 
he will, the fist-to-fist door-battery of the tipsy and 
the young. Beat O beat him that breathes the 
breath of a speckled toad !? To the flames with this 
reedy spender of spittle, bawler of bibble-babble, 
counter-runner unto time and unto tune, this hire- 


1 reading uncertain ; perh. ‘the anger of P. was aroused ’ 
(nyavdernoey or, with Wil., ayavarthoas ém) etd. with 
asyndeton) 2 probably a punning reference to the tragic 
poet Phrynichus (= little toad) 


mss tvody xéovtra Jac: msséxovra & B: mss ddociadok., 
dAogiak. 9 B: mss AadoBapvorapap. 
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15 Oj7Ta! tpuTave Séuas TeTNacpEVoOP. 
ny idov: ade cor deEvas”* Kat Todds 
Srappipa, OprapBoo.0vpauPe 
KUTT OX LT dvak+ dkove tav éuav Awptov 
Yopelav. 


2 


Ath. 14. 632 £ dernpnoay St pddtora Tay “EAAHVoY Aaxe- 
daipdviot Thy povotkhy, wAcLaTH ad’TH xXpomevot, kal cuxvol map’ 
abtois éyévovto meray momrat. Tnpovow dé kal viv Tas apxalas 
@das emimeA@s TorAvmabe’s te eis TavTas cicl Kal axpiBeis. Ober 
ka) Wparivas pnat: 


A L ” > fe oy 
aKk@voteTTLee EUTUKOS ELS XO pov 


3 


Ibid. 11 461 e [x. wornptwr]' GAA phy KaTd Toy PAidovoy 
mownthy Mpattvay 


ov yay av\aKiopevay 

> Qn > > Sof 4 bs 

ap@v, ANN acKkadhoy* watevov 
KUALKNYOpHawY EpXomat, 


4 Avopatvat ) Kapvatises 


Ibid. 9. 392 f [w. dpréywr]: Tparivas 8 ev Avopalvous® 4 
Kapudriow 


adv vor 


iStws Kader Toy Uptruya, wAhy ef wh TL Tapd Tots Srraclois } 
Tots Adkwot pavnevres ws Ka) of mépdixes.® 


1 @jra Hart: mss @wra or omit 2 Bamberger : mss deta 
3 Dobr: mss Adkwy 6 7. KTA. 4 apav Scal: mss dpav 
GAN koxapoy B: mss adAAa okdgoy, cKvpov 5 Mein: mss 


Aun, 8 a. 7. PAtaclos pavhevtés <eiaw> ws kal of wépdires 
mapa Tots Adkwot? 
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ling creation of a carpenter’s bit! Look ye here; 
here’s thy true wagging of hand, wagging of foot, 
thou king of Thriamb and Dithyramb, thou Lord of 
the ivied tresses ;1 so give thou ear to me and my 
Dorian roundelay.? 


2 


Athenaeus Docfors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans ; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care and are real connoisseurs 
of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying: 


the cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance 


3 


The Same [on cups]: All the same, according to Pratinas 
the poet of Phlius: 


not ploughing ready-furrowed earth, but seeking 
ground that hath not felt spade 
do I come to talk over cups. 


4 Tue DysmMareNnaE or CARYATIDS 


The Same [on quails]: Pratinas in his Dysmaenae or 
Caryatids is peculiar in calling the quail 


sweet-voiced 


unless indeed among the Phliasians or Spartans the quail 
like the partridge has a voice.* 


1 Dionysus 2 the flute was accounted Phrygian 
3 the cricket was proverbially the champion singer of Greece 
* prob. ref. to Aleman 25 (Ath. 9. 390 a); we should perh. 
read ‘among the P. the quail, like the partridge among the 
S., has a voice ’ 
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5 


Ibid. 14. 624 f. [m. ris AloAldos apuovlas]’ Kai Mpativas 5é 
mov pat 


pynTe TUVTOVOY SiwKE 
MNTE TAY aveEerwéevav 
> \ A > \ \ x n 
lacti povcay, dd\ra Tay mécav veov 
” 7 r s 
apoupav atodile TH peNEL. 

éy d& Tots étjs oapertepdy onoww: 

rs lal > /, 

mMpémret TOL TATW AOLdoAaBPaKTALS 
AioAls appovia.t 


6 


Plut. Mus. 7 [r. abdAmdicdy véuwr]? &AdAo Se Kpatntos 
elval pact Tov TloAuKepadoy vdmov, yevouevouv uabytod >OAvpToU" 


6 d€ Mpattvas ’OAvumov gyolyv elvat rod vewrépov Toy vduor 
TOUTOY, 


1 goidoA. B: mss aoda A. 
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The Same [on the Aeolian ‘mode’]; Compare what Pratinas 
Says: 


Pursue neither the high-pitched Muse nor the low 
Ionian, but plough mid-field and play the Aeolian in 
your melody. 


And in what follows he says it more clearly : 


Sure the Aeolian mode befits all that are braggarts 
in song. 


6 


Plutarch On Music [on flute-sung ‘nomes’}]: According to 
another account, however, the Many-Headed Nome is the 
work (not of Olympus but) of Crates ‘a pupil of Olympus,’ 
though Pratinas declares it to be the work of Olympus the 
Younger. 


See also Plut. Mus. 9, 31, 42, Acr. Hor. 4. P, 216, 
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Bios 

Ar. Ran. 320 

EA. totr éo7 éxelv’, @ SéoTr00* of wepmunpévot 

évtav0d Tov matfovotr, ods Eppate ver. 

y a y « > s 

aSovat your Tov "laxxov ovimep Su’ ayopas. 

Schol. ad loc. Atayopas pe@v Trout ys abeos 
Os Kal Kawa dalpovia ela nyeiTo OoTEP Loxparns. 
Kal 0 pev “Apiarapxos Avayopov vov pevnpovevew 
gyov ovxX ws .adovTos avTod Tovs Geous, arn’ év 
elpwvela reerpuevov TOU Aoyou, avtt Tob xrevdlovTos, 
éFopxoupevov. avaxwvel ovy TOUS ‘A@nvatous o 
KopKos’ O0ev Kal ot “A@nvaio. ws Sdvaydeva- 
Sovros TOUS Geods KaTawn bio dmevor avexnputav 
TO [ev dvatpng ovr apyuptov TahavTov TO 6€ 
tovra Komicavts Ovo. émeOevy dé Kal Tovs Ted- 
Aavets,! ws iotope? Kpatepos ev TH Yvvayoyy 
trav Vndiopatov. Av dé obtos Rusa Tats, 
Mn tos TO yévos, TOV Xpovov KaTa Lipovidsyy Kal 
IIivsapov. oi be TO Ov ayopas TeptaT@cW, ws 
’Amroddddwpos 6 Tapaéus, KTr. 

Ibid. Av. 1071 


THoe pévTou Orwépa haar emavaryopeveTat, 
Wy aroxtetyy Tus Umav Atayopav tov Mr}dvov 


1 Wil: mss robs &AAous HeAotovynatous 


1 Ar. prob, intended this (8° ayopas) ; after the condemna- 
tion of Diagoras for disparaging the Mysteries A:aydpas may 
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Lire 


Aristophanes Frogs: Xanrutas to Dionysus: Here 
we are, sir; the initiates he told us of are at their 
games hereabouts. They're singing the Iacchus 
which they sing through the market-place.! 


Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras was an atheist 
lyric poet who like Socrates introduced new 
deities. According to Aristarchus, Aristophanes 
does not introduce Diagoras here singing of the 
Gods, but uses the word ‘singing’ ironically for 
‘jeering at,’ ‘putting to scorn.’ So the poet is 
inciting the Athenians, who accordingly condemned 
Diagoras on the charge of blasphemy, and offered 
the reward of a talent to any who should put him to 
death, and two talents to any who should take him 
alive, calling upon the Pellanians to do one or the 
other, Compare Craterus in his Collection of the 
Decrees. This Diagoras was a Melian, the son of 
Teleclytus, and belongs to the time of Simonides 
and Pindar. According to other commentators, 
among them Apollodorus of Tarsus, the reading is 
dv dyopas ‘ through the marketplace,’ ete. 


The Same Birds: Cuorus: On this day of all days 
there’s proclamation made that whoever of you 
Athenians shall kill Diagoras the Melian, shall re- 


have been substituted as a joke, if it was not a corruption 
due to the same cause 
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NawBavew tddavTov, Hv Te TOY TUpavveY TIS 
Twa 

Tay TeOVnKOTOV aToKTElVn TaXaVYTOV NapBavelv. 

Bovropec®’ otv viv amemteivy tadta ynpeis 
evO ade 

HY ATOKTELW TLS ULOV sae TOV =rpovOtov 

AnWeTal TaddavToV: iy dé Cov tis ayayn, 
TETTAPA, KTV. 


Schol. ad_ loc. Atayopav tov Mrduov: obTos 
peta THY arXwou Mijrou @KEL €v "AOijvaus, 7 Ta 6é€ 
pvoTnpia nuvTédivev ws ‘Troddods EXTPETTEL THS 
TENETHS. TOUTO OUD éxnputav Kar’ avtov A@nvaios 
Kat €v YaXKH oTHAn Eypavrav, @ dno: MéXavOtos 
év T@ Ilept Muornplor. 

Ar. Nub, 828 


XT. Atvos Bacirever tov AC éFeAnXraxos. 

ME. aiSoi, ti Anpeis ; XT. ioOt TodO’ odTws 
éyov. 

ME. tis dnot tadta; YT. Swxparns 6 Mrs. 


Schol. ad loc. a’. 06 MrjXz0s: Tap’ ioropiav: 
“AOnvaios yep o Loxparns: ann’ érel Acayopas, 
MyrLos ov, dueBadrerTo @s Oeouaxyos Kal Tov 
Loxparny be os abeov diaBarnret, bua TovTO 
MyjAtov avrov eitrev. 8. Atayopas 0 M7105, os 
70 pev T pOTEpov mV JeooeBys, TapaxaTad neny dé 
v6 Twos amroarepnbels € éml TO aBeos elvat e&éSpa- 
Hev, ef’ & of ‘AO nvaior a ayavaKTna avTes Tv Mov 
exaKkooar. ry’. Atayopas yéyove TUS Braopnpos 
els TO Oetov, Mnruos. . . . adrou SE daciv ws 
odtos 0 Arayopas biSdcKados Hv Lwxparous. 
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ceive a talent, and whoever shall kill one of the 
dead tyrants, a talent; and we want to do the same 
here. Whoever shall kill Philocrates the Struthian 
shall receive a talent, and whoever shall bring him 
alive, four talents, etc. 


Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras of Melos: This 
man after the capture of Melos came to live at 
Athens, and disparaged the Mysteries, with the 
result that many of the citizens were unwilling to 
be initiated. Accordingly the Athenians, as we are 
told by Melanthius in his tract On the Mysteries, 
made this proclamation against him and inscribed it 
on a bronze tablet. 


Aristophanes Clouds: SrrepstapEs and PueEIpip- 
pipes: S. Vortex is king; he has turned out Zeus. 
—P. Bah! what nonsense !—S. You may take it it’s 
true.—P. Who says so?—sS. Socrates of Melos. 


Scholiasts on the passage : Of Melos :—Not literally, 
for Socrates was an Athenian. But because Diagoras, 
who was a Melian, was attacked for opposing the 
Gods, and Socrates is now attacked by the poet for 
atheism, Aristophanes calls Socrates a Melian. (2) 
Diagoras of Melos, who after a friend had betrayed 
his trust, turned atheist, which so enraged the 
Athenians that they maltreated Melos, (3) Diagoras 
was a blasphemer, of Melos (cf. 3 below). According 
to another account Diagoras was a teacher of 
Socrates, 
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Hesych. Mil. 17 Atayopay | TOV Trrexreidov 
evpua Geacapuevos Anporpitos 6 0 "A BSnpitnys «@ avn} 
oaTo avrov Sodhov dvta puplov Spax par Kab 
padnrny éroincato. oO oe TH AupLKH émrébero. 
ere On bé aOeos, OTL OMOTEXVOS TLS airtadels 
tm’ avtod ws a) Tavava bheropevos Ov avTOS 
érroinaev, €Ewpocato pn Kexropévar avTov, ful- 
Kpov 6€ UaTepov érriderEdpuevos aUTOV EvNnwépnoer. 
évtedOev 0 Atayopas NuTrnGeis Eypawe Tovs ’Atro- 
mupyivovtas Adyous, éxmtwow éxovtas THs Tepl 
TO Oetov d0€ns. 


Suid. Ataryopas: Tprexreidou ?) Tnrexrvrou, 
M705, brroogos Kal dopdrtov TOLNTHS ... TOUS 
Xpovolws @V meTa TivSapov Kat Baxyuridny, Mé- 
AaviTTidov b€ mpecBUTEpos: HKuale Tolvuy on! 
‘ODdupriade.4 


Diod. Sic. 13. 6 TovTwy Oé TparTowevay Avayo- 
pas 0 KANOels aBeos, dvaBorjs TUX@Y én’ aceBeta 
Kal pon Gels TOV OF uov, epuyev eK THS Ar TuK AS" 
of 8 ’A@nvaios T@ avedovtt Acayopayv apyupiou 
TaNayTov émexnpuéan. 


[Lys.] Andoc, 17 tocovTw be ovTos Avayopou 
Tov Myiou aceBéarepos yeyerntae: exeivos fev 
yap Aoyeo Tept Ta addor pla tepa Kal éopTas 
noéBet, odtos S€ Epyw Tepl Ta év TH avTod Tore. 


1 two dates are given by Eusebius: Ol. 78. 3 = 466 B.c. 
(cf. Bacch. p. 81) and Ol. 74. 3 = 482 B.0. 


ayo * of, Suid. s. Atay. 6 Mhacos 3 the date indi- 
cated is 415 B.c. « £200 
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Hesychius of Miletus Ox Famous Men: Diagoras 
son of Telecleides, when a slave, was observed by 
Democritus of Abdera to be a promising fellow, and, 
bought by him for ten thousand drachmas,! became his 
pupil. He devoted himself to lyric poetry. He 
was nicknamed the Atheist because, when a fellow- 
poet, whom he accused of taking a Paean he had 
written, swore that he had not stolen it and then 
won distinction by having it performed as his own, 
he wrote in his vexation the prose-work known as 
The Tower of Defence to mark his repudiation of his 
religious beliefs. 


Suidas Lexicon : Diagoras:—Son of Telecleides or 
of Teleclytus, of Melos, philosopher and writer of 
songs . . .; he comes in point of time after Pindar 
and Bacchylides but before Melanippides, and 
flourished therefore in the 78th Olympiad (s.c. 
468-465).” 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library : While these 
events were taking place,? Diagoras nicknamed the 
Atheist fled from Attica under a false accusation of 
impiety and in fear of his life, and the Athenian 
people put the price of a talent of silver* on his 
head. 


[Lysias] Against Andocides: The impiety of the 
defendant is so far greater than that of Diagoras of 
Melos, in that Diagoras’ offence was one. of words, 
and was committed in respect of foreign rites and 
festivals, whereas the defendant’s is of deeds, and 
committed in respect of the rites and festivals of his 
native city. 
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Cic. N.D. 3. 37 at nonnumquam bonos exitus 
habent boni. eos quidem arripimus attribuimusque 
sine ulla ratione dis immortalibus. at Diagoras, cum 
Samothraciam venisset, Atheos ille qui dicitur, atque 
ei quidam amicus ‘ Tu, qui deos putas humana negli- 
gere, nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis quam 
multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in portumque 
salvi pervenerint?’ ‘Ita fit,’ inquit; ‘illi enim 
nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt in marique 
perierunt.’ idemque cum ei naviganti vectores, ad- 
versa tempestate timidi et perterriti, dicerent non 
iniuria sibi illud accidere qui illum in eandem navem 
recepissent, ostendit eis in eodem cursu multas alias 
laborantes quaesivitque num etiam in iis navibus 
Diagoram vehi crederent. sic enim se res habet, ut 
ad prosperam adversamque fortunam, qualis sis aut 
quemadmodum vixeris, nihil intersit. 


Tat. adv. Graec. 27 Atayopas ’A@nvatos Hv, ara 
TovTov éEopynodmevoy TA Tap’ ’AOnvatows wvotn- 
pia TETLULMpHKaTE Kal Tots Dpvytous avtod Aoyous 
EVTUYVAVOVTES TMAS MEMLTNKATE. 


Ael. V.H. 2. 22 evvopwtatous yevécOar Kal 
Martiéas axovm oddéy Hrtov Aoxpav ovdé 
Kpntav ov6é Aaxedatporvioy adtav 008 A @nvalev: 
geuvov yap TL XPTMA Kal TO Yodwvos éeyéveo, ef 
kal peta Tadta ’AOnvaior Kata pixpda TOV vomor 


1 at the temple of the Cabeiri, protectors of mariners 
* ef. Diog. L. 6. 59 
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Cicero On the Nature of the Gods: But it some- 
times will happen that good men make a good end. 
Such examples we take up eagerly and attribute 
them quite irrationally to the immortal Gods. Yet 
when at Samothrace! a friend once asked Diagoras 
the Atheist if a man like him, who believed that 
the Gods took no thought for the affairs of man, did 
not observe what numbers, to judge by the multi- 
tude of paintings dedicated, had escaped by their 
vows the violence of the weather and come safe to 
harbour, he replied, ‘ The reason of it is that there 
are no paintings to record the poor fellows who 
made shipwreck and were drowned.’? In a storm 
at sea the same philosopher, in answer to his 
frightened fellow-passengers who were saying that 
it served them right for allowing him to travel 
aboard the same ship, pointed to the numerous 
other vessels labouring on the same course, and 
asked them whether they thought that Diagoras 
was aboard those as well as this. So true is it that 
what we are or how we behave ourselves has nothing 
to do with the colour of our fortune. 


Tatian Against the Greeks: Diagoras was an 
Athenian, but when he made mock of the Mysteries 
at Athens you punished him, and when his Phrygian 
Discourses came into your hands you forthwith 
hated us. 


Aelian Historical Miscellanies: I understand that 
Mantinea was remarkable for the excellence of its 
constitution, which was not surpassed by that of 
Locri nor of Crete, nor even of Sparta—nor yet, I 
may add, of Athens; for the work of Solon was a 
noble achievement in spite of the gradual destruc- 
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tivas Tov é€& avrod ypahertar avTots Sep Renpay 
Nixodwpos dé 0 TUKTNS €V TOUS evdoKimartatos * 

Martiveoy yevouevos, NAA oye TRS HrLKLasS Kal 
peta THY dOAnow vopobérns avTois éyévEeTO, LAKPO 
TOUTO delvoy ToALTEVodpEVOS TH TATPLOL TOV 
Knpuypatev TeV év Tols ctadlos. acl de avT@ 
Atayopav tov Myrxcov cuvbcivar todvs vomovs 
epacrny revo pevov. eixov dé Te Kal mepaitépw 
omep Nixodapou eitety? ws © av wn Soxoiny Kal 
Tov émawov TOV TOD Avaryopov TpooTaparapPa- 
vey, és TocovToV Sinvicbe Ta Tod oyou. Oeots 
yap éy@pos Asayopas, Kal ov poe Hovov ert 
mrEltoTov? pweuviclat avTov. 

Ibid. fr. 33 ra) Fevodavers Kal _Avaryopas Kal 
“[mmoves cat Emixouvpot, cal was 0 NowTos KaTa- 
oyos TOV KaKodatmovwv Te Kal Oeois eEvOpar, 
Eppere. 

Suid. Avayopas 0 MiXuos: émt tav abéwv Kat 
amiat@v Kal aceBov. 


AIATOPOT 
Med\av 
lea 


Philod. 7. eboeB. p. 85 Gom. dv Opwmoeiders yap exeivot ov 
voulCovow add’ aépas Kal mvevuara Kal aidepas. Gor’ &ywye why 
TeBappnKds eXmatue TovTous Auaydpou MGAXOv mAnupedetv~ 6 wey 
yap Emaikev, elrep tpa kal TOUT abrod early GAN’ odK emevqvenT at 
Kabdmep ev Tots Maytivewy “Eeow ’Aptor dkevds gpnow, év dt 7H 
moinoe TH wdvy Soxdvaon Kar’ GANGEiay a’ adbtod yeypdpOai Tors 


1 mss eddoxiuwrdtors 2 780 én) wAciov 
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tion of certain of his laws by his countrymen in after 


days. Nicodorus the boxer had already become the 
most famous citizen of Mantinea, when with advanc- 
ing years he left the ring and became his city’s 
lawgiver, thus serving his country in far nobler 
fashion than by being proclaimed victor in the 
arena. His fellow-lawgiver is said to have been 
Diagoras of Melos, whose favourite he was. More 
might be said here of Nicodorus, but I refrain lest 
I should seem to plagiarise the encomium! of 
Diagoras, an abandoned wretch of whom I have no 
wish to make further mention. 

The Same: You Xenophaneses, Diagorases, Hip- 
pons, Epicuruses, and the rest of that God-forsaken 
catalogue, I bid you all go hang ! 

Suidas Lexicon: Diagoras of Melos:—A proverb 
used of the atheistic, unbelieving, or impious. 


See also Plut. Superst. 13, Plac. Phil. 1. 7. 1, Com. 
Not. 31, Ath. 13. 611 b, Aristid. 45. p. 101, Apostol. 
6. 4, Sext. Emp. 3. 52, 218, Jos. contra Ap. 2. 266, 
Ael.. V.H. 2.31, H.A. 6. 40. 


DIAGORAS 
Lyric Poems 


1,2 

Philodemus On Piety: Those philosophers do not believe 
in Gods of human shape, but in Airs and Breaths and 
Ethers, so that for my part I should not hesitate to say that 
their wickedness surpassed that of Diagoras. He, it seems, 
was not serious, unless indeed, as Aristoxenus makes out in 
The Customs of the Mantineans, this poem, too, is not his— 
the only extant poetry which can be certainly ascribed to 


1 see below 
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bros oddév aoeBes mapevepnver, GAN Ear evpnuos @s roinrh 
eis Td daiudviov, Kabdmep KAA TE wapTupe: Kal Td yeypaymevov 


eis ’ApidvOnv tov ’Apyetov 
Oecos, Beds mp0 TavTos gpyou Bpotetouv 


youd ppéev vmepTatay, 
avtosans 8 apeta Bpaxvy olpov eprreu 


kal 7d 


1 


els Nuxddwpov tov Mavrwea 


Kara daipova cal tTvyav 
Ta Tavta Bpototow exTenetTaL* 


Td TapamAhoia 8 avT@ wepiexer kal T) Maytivéwy "Eyradmov. 


3 


Sch. Vat. Aristid. 2. 80. 15 Keil Herm. 55. 63 Aiaydpas 
ovTos pirdsoopos hv. KAnbels 5€ mote eis éorlaow bp’ ér€pou 
piroadgov, Epovros éxelvou gakhy Kal Kata tiva Xpelav eiw 
éxelvou Xwphoavros, THs pais wh TerAews WYnOivat Svvanévyns did 
7d Bh Sméceavpa éxew 7d dmoKeluevov mip autés Te mepioTpapels 
@de kaKkeioe Kad Td TOD ‘Hpaxdéous Byarua Tpoxelpws evpay Kal 
ovytplWas évinot T@ wup) eweimdy em’ abtd- 


<mpos> dadexa Toicw aOrors 
f ‘4 eS sf = lod a 
Tpioxatdéxatoy TOvd éréXecev “Hpaxr‘s dios. 


1 this line only in Did. (mss épzetv) 2 éxteAeioOar in 
Philod: Sext. Emp. reAc?rar 


1 cf. Didymus Alex. de Trin. 3. 1. 784, Eust. 258. 26, 
Hesych. Oeds deds 2 apparently imitated by Ar. 4». 544 
kaTd BSaluova kal <xara> ouvtvxlay; cf. Sext. Emp. 9. 402 
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him contains no single word of impiety, but shows the proper 
reverence of a poet for things divine. I need quote only the 
poem 


To ArtantTHes or Arcos 1 


"Tis God, ’tis God who wieldeth his mind supreme 
ere every mortal deed is done; and short is the 
journey Prowess can go of herself ; 


and the ode 


To Nicoporus or MANTINEA 


All mortal achievement is according to God and 
Fortune.? 


Testimony no less strong will be found in his Hulogy of 
Mantinea. 


33 


Scholiast on Aristides: This Diagoras was a philosopher. 
{Invited one day to dinner by another philosopher he was left 
alone with the boiling lentils while his host left the room, 
and finding that they could not boil because the fire lacked 
fuel, ran about in search of it, till espying near-by the statue 
of Heracles he broke it up and put it in the fire with the 
following words : 


To his twelve labours Heracles the Divine has 
added a thirteenth.4 


(‘he began his poetry thus: ‘ All mortal,’ etc.”) UGic 
Sch. Ar. Nub. 828 (p. 58 above), Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 24. 4, 
Epiphan. Ancor. 103 (43. 204 Migne), Athenag. Presb. 4, 
Theosoph. Tubing. 70 (Buresch Klaros, p. 119), Gnomol. 
Vat. Wien. St. 10. 236, Sch. Ar. Nub. 830, Tz. Chil. 13. 
375 4 Wil. is prob. right in thinking the story and the 
citation apocryphal 
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KTAIOT 


Inscr. ap. Jahn Griech, Dichter auf Vasenbildern 
tate Vez 


Kvudias : yalpe : Kapta dixavos Nixapyos. 


1 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 967 7d 3¢ tyArémopdy tt Boana Kal TovTo 
péAous apxnh. pact Se wh edploxecIat tov mot eativ- ev yap 
amoondopat: ev th BiBAobhkn edpeiv "Apiotopayn. tives BE 
gaat Kudlou! Tod ‘Epusovéws xiOap@dod amd Tivos TaY dopatey? 


Tnr€rropov Te Boawa Avpas 


2 


Plat. Charm. 155 d [m. Xapuldov]’ . . . téTe 84, & yevvdda, 
elddy re Ta &vtos Tod fuattov Kal épAreyduny kal ovKér? ey 
éuavTod Hv Kal évduica coperaroy elvar Toy KudSlay Ta épwrikd, 
ds elwev em) Kadod A€ywy maids KAA HrorTiOeuevos, 


evrAaBed O€ un) KaTévavta NéovToS ® 
veBpov €dOovta Savatean Oéa 4 
potpav alpetobat <doxéovra>°* Kpear. 


ards yap mor eddkouy bad Tod TorduTOV OpenuaTtos Earcwkeval, 


1 Bernhardy : mss Kvd{Sou 2 mss also K. tiwds ‘E. only 
3S mss ebAaBeioOar wh KTA. (rightly) Aé€ovros adnp? cf. Ath. 
5. 187 d ff. 4 mss &@avatwon Gela or omit 5 suppl. £ 


among the speeches anciently ascribed to Lysias was 
one Against Nicarchus the Flute-player (Harp. s, Avtiyevldas) ; 
Jahn thinks that the scene depicted is some kind of musical 
contest; perh. C. is the winner, N. the judge, and the rest 
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CYDIAS 


On a red-figured vase, among other figures of whom 
one plays a double flute, stands listening a rather bald- 
headed, bearded man wreathed mith vineleaves and 
carrying a lyre, on one side of whom is written Cydias 
and hail! and on the other Very just Nicarchus.1 


12 

Scholiast on Aristophanes [see on Lamprocles above p. 41] : 
The words ‘ A far-sounding cry’ are also the beginning of a 
song. It is said to be of unknown authorship, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium having found it on a fragment in the Library. 
According to another account the words come from one of 
the songs of Cydias of Hermioné, the singer to the lyre, 
which begins thus,? 


A far-sounding cry of a lyre 


2 


Plato Charmides [on the meeting of Socrates and 
Charmides]: Then indeed, my excellent friend, I saw what 
was under his cloak; I took fire and was all abroad, realising 
how true an artist in all that concerns love we have in 
Cydias, who has said of a beautiful youth, putting it into 
the mouth of another : 


Beware lest when fawn meets lion the sight kill 
him by the mere belief that he is to be seized for a 
portion of flesh. 


For I really did believe that I was in the clutches of just 
such a creature. 


a congratulatory x@uos or revel 2 ef. Suid. rnAémopov 
3 reading doubtful; some mss. have only ‘according to 
another account the author is a certain C. of H.’; for 
Cydias the mss have Cydides, Cedeides (Kedel5ys), for whom 
see next page 
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Plut. Fac. Orb. Lun. 19 ei 3& uh, O€wy juiv otros thy 
Miuvepuov emdter kal roy Kudlay nal roy *Apxlroxov, mpds de 
rovrois Tov Stynolxopoy Ka tov tvdapov, ev rats éxAciveow 
bAopupomevous ‘kotpoy pavepetatoy KAEmTduevoy,’ KTA- 


mepp KHAEIAOT 


C.I.A. 4.1.2. 337 a Knrevobévns éyopnye Adto- 
kpatous EpeyOnds Aiynds: Kndetdns édidacke. 

Hesych. Kydeidns:t du€upauSav <tointys>. 

Ar. Nub. 985 [AAIKOS AOTOS xat AIKAIOS 
AOTOS]: 

AA. apyaia ye cai Acrrod@dn kal tetTiyor 

avamerta 

Kat Kndeidou? cal Bovdovior. 

Al. arn odv tadT early éxeiva 

€& av avdpas Mapalwvoudyous yun Ttaidevats 

eO perrev. 

Sch. ad loc. Kyédeidou:? StOuvpauBwv rointys 
Tavu apyaios’ péuvyntat dé adtod Kparivos év 
Ilavorrass. 

Phot. Lex. Kydeidns? SiOuvpapSoroinris ap- 
Vaios. 


1 mss Knéetdns 2 mss KnrelSouv 3 mss Kndldns 


1 two of the three passages cited belong to Pindar 
Paean9, the other to Mimnermus, Archilochus, or Stesichorus 
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3 


Plutarch The Face in the Moon [on solar eclipses]: Theon 
here will adduce in our favour Mimnermus, Cydias, and 
Archilochus, and Stesichorus and Pindar, lamenting at 
eclipses that ‘the brightest star is stolen away,’ etc.} 


On CEDEIDES 


An Altic Inscription of c. 415 B.c. Cleisthenes was 
choregus in a play called The Self-Mixed for the 
Erechtheid and Aegeid Tribes; the chorus was 
trained by Cedeides. 


Hesychius Glossary: Cedeides:—A composer of 
dithyrambs. 


Aristophanes Clouds: [RigHT and WRONG ARGU- 
meNTs]: W. Ah! old-fashioned notions smacking 
of the Dipolia? and choke-full of grasshoppers * and 
Cedeides and the Buphonia.—R. All the same these 
are the fodder, which my form of education bred 
good old Marathons on. 


Scholiast on the passage : Cedeides:—a very old- 
fashioned writer of dithyrambs mentioned by Cratinus 
in the See-alls. 


Photius Leaicon: Cedeides :—an old-fashioned 
dithyramb-writer. 


(see vol. ii, p. 19) 2 a démodé festival of which the 
Buphonia (‘ox-slaying’) was a part 8 Athenians had 
formerly worn golden grasshoppers in their hair 
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TIPABIAAHS 
Béos . 
Eus. Ol. 82.2: Kpatys 6 kapixos cal TedXéoudra 
cal [Ipd&idXra Kal KreoB8ovniva éyvwpifovto. 


Ath, 15. 694 a[a. cxoriwv|: «al IpakiAra & 
% Suxvovia eOavyateto emi TH TAY TKON@V 
TOLNnTEL. 


Tat. Or. Gr. 33. IIpd&sAXNav pev yap Avovmmos 
eyadKovpynoen und€ev eitrovaay Sia TOV TOLNMAT@V 
XpHolLwov. 


TIIPARIAAHS MEAQN 
A’ 
TMNQOQN 


1 ets “Adwvw 


Zen. 4. 21 *HA@iw@repos Tod TpaklAAns “Adduidos: emt ray 
dyohnrwy. IIpdtiAda Sixvwvia weromords eyévero, ds pnat MoAguwve 
atrn H UpdtiAda roy “Adwui év rots “Yuvois} ciodyer epwrdmevov 
bmd trav Kdrw th KdAALrTOY KaTaALTdy eAnAVOEV, exeivoy BE 
A€éyovta otTws: 


1 mss also péAcow 
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Lire 


Eusebius Chronicle: Second year of the 82nd 
Olympiad (451 s.c.), flourished Crates the comedy- 
writer, Telesilla, Praxilla, and Cleobulina. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-songs] : 
Praxilla of Sicyon, too, was admired for the drinking- 
songs she wrote. 


Tatian Against the Greeks: Praxilla was portrayed 
in bronze by Lysippus, although she spoke nonsense 
in her poetry. 

See also Suid. IpagiAAns, A.P. 9. 26 (vol. ii, p. 240), 
Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 91, 129, Plot. Zbid. 538, Metr. 
Oxyrh, ap. Consbr. Heph. p. 405, Heph. 36. 


THE POEMS OF PRAXILLA 
Book I 
HYMNS 
1 To Anonts+ 


Zenobius Proverbs: Sillier than Praxilla’s Adonis :—This 
saying is used of fools. Praxilla of Sicyon, according to 
Polemon, was a lyric poetess. This Praxilla, in her Hymns, 
makes Adonis, when asked by the people in Hades what was 
the most beautiful thing he had left behind above, reply as 
follows : 


1 or to Cytherea? 
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KANO TOV bev éym Nei daos HeréoLo, 
devTepor a dotpa paciva cedqvains TE m por amor 
nd€ Kal @patous oixvous Kal wArAa Kal dyxvas.4 


einOhs yap Tis tows 6 TE HAlp Kad TH TEATYN TOUS aikvous Kal 
Ta Aowra gvvapiOudr. 


B’ 
AIOTPAMBON 
2 “Ayurcds 


Heph. 11 [x. cvverdwvhoews}! ort wevTor. .. Kal mapa 
TIpatlAAn ev A:OupduBos ev @dn emvypapomevn “AxtA€vs* 


Ba 
ada TEdv ovTrOTE Oumov evi oTHOecoty ErretOov 


Sch. ad loc. évradéa yap h Te Kal ov gavdAdAa8h eis play 
Bpaxetay cuviCavoyrat. 


ng 
ITAPOINION 
3 


AT. Vesp. 1239 ct > bray @€wpos mpds Today Karaxe(uevos | 
adn KAéwvos AaBduevos Tis debuis, | °Adunrov Adyor, & *raipe, 
mabey rovs &yabobs pire, | rovT@ rh A€kets oKdALOY ; ; 


1 Schn: mss dxvovs 


1 ef. Ath. 15, 395, Diogen. 5. 12, Suid. 7Awidgw, Apostol. 
8. 53, Liban. Ep. 707 2 of. Cram. 4.0. 4. 326. 20, Drac. 
Straton, 146, Bachm. An. 2. 180. 17 (@recdev), Eust. 12. 25, 
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The fairest thing I leave is the sunlight, and 
fairest after that the shining stars and the face of 
the moon, aye and ripe cucumbers and apples and 
pears. 


For none but a simpleton would put cucumbers and the 
like on a par with the sun and the moon.+ 


Boox II 
DITHYRAMBS 


22 AcHILLES 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: It is found 
moreover in Praxilla’s Dithyrambs in the song called Achilles : 

But they never persuaded the heart that is in thy 
breast. 


Scholiast on the passage: Here the two syllables of tedy 
‘thy’ coalesce into a single short syllable. 


Boox III 
DRINKING-SONGS 
33 


Aristophanes Wasps: What will you do when Theorus 
reclining next you sings with his hand in Cleon’s ‘ Learn the 
tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the 
brave’? how will you take that up ? 4 


805. 21,:1372. 9, Sch. Dion. Thr. Gr. Gr. 3. 210 3 ch 
Paus. ap. Eust. 326. 36 (who explains that ‘the brave’ 
refers to Alcestis who died for her husband Admetus, and 
‘the coward’ to his father who refused to do so), Phot. 
(Reitz.) 32, Suid. "Aduhrov péros 4 de. answer it with 
another quotation 
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Sch. ad loc, al rodto apxh oKodtov: etfs b€ €or TaY 
Be:AGy KTA. KoAaKikby To okdALov Kal mapa Oespov, TodTO ot 
gev *Adkalov of St Sampods: ov« fart Se, GAA’ ev Tois MpakiAAns 
péperat Tapoivtots. 


’"Adudrou Aeyov, ® ’Taipe, wabav Tos ayalovs 


direst me 8 
tov dedav & améxyou yvovs bt SetNols® Odiya 
yapts. 


4 


Ibid. Thesm. 529 thy mapomtay 8 éerawe| thy maracdy: 
bd AlO@ yap | wavrt wov xph | uh San Phtwp aOpery. 


Sch. ad loc. ék r@y eis MpatiAAay avapepouevwy Mapowlwy: § 


/ / a 
‘Yard wavtl NO@ cKopTiov, @ Taipe, dbuAaTCeO. 


5 


Heph. 25 [. daxruAicod}) gor: Sé riva kad Aoyaotdixd KaAov- 
peva SaxTuAtkd, Gmep ev pty Tats &AAats xdpats SaxriAous Exer 
TedevTalay d5& tTpoxaikhy culvylav. %ore St aitav émionudtata 
76 Te mpds S00 SaxtiAois EXov Tpoxaikhy auvylavy ... Kad Td 
mpds Tpiol, KaXovmevoy TpatiAAccov 


"O, 81a tdv Ovpidov Kadov éuBr¥érrotoa 
TapOéve Tay xebdrav Ta & evepbe viuda.4 
1 mss °*Aduhrov: ms Ath. adds oé8ou 2 so Ath: mss 
Sch. Ar. and Eust. de:Adv 3 mss mapotmioy 4 Vase & 


5:4 tis Oupl5os (perh. rightly ; if so, read ras) and omits the 
rest; mss also cegaddy,.but ef. Sch. Theocr. 3. 52 


1 See Scolia pp. 556 and 568 2 ef. Scolion p. 570 
below, Zen, 6, 20, Diogen. 8, 59, Suid., Hesych. s.v.  % Tadd 
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Scholiasts on the passage: This too is the beginning of a 
drinking-song. What follows is ‘ But from the coward,’ etc. 
The song is of the flattering type, put into the mouth of 
Theorus. Some authorities ascribe it to Alcaeus, others to 
Sappho, both incorrectly ; for it is included in the Drinking- 
Songs of Praxilla. 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such 
as he. 


42 


The Same Thesmophoriazusae: I approve the old proverb ; 
for sure it is well to look under every stone lest an orator 
bite you. 


Scholiast on the passage: From the Drinking-Songs ascribed 
to Praxilla : ; 


Under every stone, my friend, beware of a 
scorpion. 


53 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on the dactylic]: There 
are also dactylics called logaoedic, which have dactyls every- 
where but in the last place, where they have a trochaic 
dipody. The best known of them is the line which has two 
dactyls before this dipody, and the line which has three, 
called the Praxillean : * 


O you that look so prettily at me through the 
window, a maiden in face but a wedded bride 
below. 


here the unplaceable fragments; cf. Sch. ad loc., Trich. 
p. 380 Consbr., Vase-painting Jacobsthal Gt. Vasen p. 59 
4 for another metre called Praxillean cf. Heph. 36 (Ionic a 
maj.); see also Serv. Gram. Lat. Keil p. 464 
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6 


Ath. 13. 603 a UpdtiaAaAa S 4 Zicverla ied Ards now 
apmagOiver Toy 


Xpvovrtrov 


7 


Paus. 3.13.5 UpatiaArn pev 5) memompueva éorly, ds Eipwmrns 
eln xa Kdpveios, kal avrdy aveOpéewaro AmddAdAwy kal Ante. 


Sch. Theocr. 5. 83 [7. Kapvelwv]’ TpdtiAAa pév ard Kdpvout 
gonoly avoudobat Tov Ards Kal Evpdéans viod, ds Fv épdpevos Tod 
’AmdédAAwvos, 


8 


Hesych. Bdrxov Aréyvns: . . . TpatiAAa 8& @ Zicvorfa 
Appodirns maida tov Oedy iocroper. 


1 mss also Kapvefou 
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6 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Praxilla of 
Sicyon, 


Chrysippus 


was carried off by Zeus. 


71 
Pausanias Description of Greece: According to a poem of 


Praxilla, Carneius was a son of Europa, brought up by Apollo 
and Leto. 


Scholiast on Theocritus [on the Carneian Festival]: 
Praxilla declares that it takes its name from Carnus (or 
Carneius), a son of Zeus and Europa who was beloved by 
Apollo. 


8 


Hesychius Lexicon: Praxilla of Sicyon makes Dionysus 
the son of Aphrodite. 


1 cf. Hesych. Kapvetos, Sch. Callim. Apoll. 71, Sch. Theocr. 
5. 83 
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Bios 


Str. 10. 486.6 Kéws 8é tetpamrodis ev vrnpée, 
Nelrrovtas Sé Svo, Te "lovAls Kal 1) KapOaia, eis 
&s ovvetorcOncav ai Nowtrat, 7 pev Tlownecoa 
els THY Kap@atav n Oé Kopnota els TH *Tovrida. 
éx 5é THs “lovAidos 6 Te Zuweovidys 7 Av oO pehorrotos 
Kal Baxxuddns aderpioods exeivou, Kal pera 
TavTa "Epactotpatos 0 lat pos Kal TOV €K Too 
mepiTatou diiocopav ‘Aptata@v ate Tapa TOU- 
tous 8€ doxel TeOHval Tote vomos, OD péuvnTar Kal 


Mévavépos: 


/ 
Kadov TO Kelwv voutpov éott, Davia: 
~ Lal > nr cal 
O py Suvvduevos Shy KaX@s ov EH KaKds. 


T pooeTarTe yap, os gorkev, 0 VvOmos Tors UIrép 
eEnovra é éT) yeyovoras Kcoveratecbar Tod SvapKety 
Tols ANXOLS THY TPoPry. 


Plut. Ewil. 14 Kal yap tots maXatois, ws oixev, 
ai Movoa ta Kadota TOY TUVT AY WAT OV wat 
Soxyuotata duyiv NaBovtoar ovvepyov émreré- 
Necav. Oovevdidys *A@nvaios ouvéypawe TOV 
TONE LOY Tov Tedorovyno tov kal >A@nvaiwv év 
Opaxy mept thy XKartHnv “Trnv' Bevoddav év 
~Kudrodvre ths “Hretas: . . . Baxyvrtdns o 
mointns év Uerorovyice. 

Kus. Ol. 78. 3  Bacchylides et Diagoras atheus 
plurimo sermone celebrantur. 
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Lire 


Strabo Geography: Ceos had originally four cities, 
but now has two, Iiilis and Carthaea, with which 
the others were combined, Poieéssa with Carthaea 
and Coresia with Iiilis. liilis was the birthplace 
of the lyric poet Simonides and of his nephew 
Bacchylides,} and later of the physician Erasistratus 
and the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston. There 
appears to have been a law here, mentioned by 
Menander in the lines ‘The Cean custom takes my 
fancy still, | The man who can’t live well shall 
not live ill,’, whereby in order to make the supplies 
go round, all citizens who reached the age of sixty 
should drink the hemlock. 


Plutarch Ezile: The ancients, too, it seems, wrote 
the finest and most famous of their works with the 
aid of Exile. Thucydides the Athenian composed 
his history of the war between the Peloponnese 
and Athens near Scapté Hylé in Thrace, Xenophon 
wrote at Scyllus in Elis ... ., the poet Bacchylides 
in the Peloponnese. 


Eusebius Chronicle: Olympiad 78. 3 (n.c. 466): 
Flourished Bacchylides and Diagoras the atheist.* 


1 Suid. Baxxvaldys adds ‘son of Medon who was the son of 


Bacchylides the athlete’ 2 cf. Steph. Byz. *IovAls, Him. 
Or. 29 3 the floruit is also given under Ol. 82 (452) and 
87 (432) 
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Et. Mag. MetdvXos: obTas édéyeTo O Tarp 
Baxxyvridou Kal yiveTat Tapa TO MELolO, OS Tapa 
TO Perda Devdvros. 


Sch. Pind. Ol. 2. 154b [oodds 6 rodda eidas 
gue: | wabovtes dé Ad Bpot | Tayyhocola KOPAKES 
as dxpavra ryapverov ic Atos T™ POS dprida Getov]: 
. . . a@motetveTat O€ T™pos TOV Banxvudidny: yeyoue 
yep avT@® avTayovcTys TpoTrov TWa Kal els Ta 
abta Kabjxev. (oy Piyk, aivit Tera Baxxudidny 
Kat Stpwvidny, éavtov A€yov aeTov, Kopaxas é 
TOUS avTLTEXVOUS. 


Id. Nem. 3. 143 [éore &’ aletos @xKvs év ToTa- 
vots, | os éraBev aivra Tnr0be peTaparopevos | 
dadowov dypav mooiv: | Kpayeérar d€ KoXovol 
TATELVG vewovrat] ot S€ avTiteyvoi pov, Pyct, 
KoNoLols €oikact, KpavyalovTes movoyv Kal TaTeWa 

‘ > 'd \ , > e 
venopevot, ov Svvavtar b€& SiaiperOat eis trpos. 
Soxel 6€ tadta Tetve els Baxyvridnv. Fv yap 

> Lal \ e 4 1 ni > / 
avTols Kat vdopacis* mpos adAnAovs. Tapa- 
Barre 8€é Eau tov pév aeT@, KOOL SE Baxyvrédyv. 


Id, Pyth. 2.97 [éuée de Xpe@y | pevyew daKos 
adiuvov Kakaryopray): ».. atwittetac dé eis Baxxu- 
idyy: adel yap adTov 76 ‘Tépwve Svécuper. 


Ibid. 131 [xaos Tot TiOwy Tapa Tratoly aiet, | 
anos. 6 dé ‘PaddpavOus, KTv.] . . . Tabdra 6€ 
Evioe Teivew avr ov els Baxyun©dny- evdoxiuhaar 
yap avrov mapa ‘lépove . . - ddvarar dé Kal ore 
voeia0at oO Baxxvridys rapa matal doxel eivat 
copes, Tapa Tedelous dé ovKETL. 
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Etymologicum Magnum: Meidylus: the name of the 
father of Bacchylides, and it is derived from pedd 
‘to smile’ as Pheidylus from edd ‘thrift.’ 


Scholiast on Pindar [‘skilled is the man who 
knoweth much by nature; they that have but 
learnt—even as a pair of crows, gluttonous in their 
wordiness, these chatter vain things against the 
divine bird of Zeus’]: (a) This is directed against 
Bacchylides, who had in a way become a competitor 
in the same arena. (6) He is hinting at Bacchy- 
lides and Simonides, calling himself an eagle and 
his rivals crows. 


The Same [‘the eagle is swift among winged 
things, and though he chase it from afar he quickly 
taketh his quarry all bloody in his claws; but the 
chattering daws have a lower pasturage’|: That is, 
my rivals in art resemble jackdaws, only shrieking 
and feeding at lower levels, and cannot rise to 
the heights. He appears to be directing this at 
Bacchylides, with whom he had a feud, and compares 
himself to an eagle and Bacchylides to a jackdaw. 


The Same [‘ but I must shun the overmuch biting 
of slander’]|: He is hinting at Bacchylides, who was 
always traducing him to Hiero. 


The Same [‘“ Pretty,” say the children to an 
ape, “pretty thing,’ but Rhadamanthus, etc.’]: 
(a) According to some authorities this is directed 
against Bacchylides, who was in high repute with 
Hiero,... (6) It may be intended thus : Bacchylides 
appears in the eyes of children a man of skill, but 
not in the eyes of grown men. 


1 mss pdpacts 2 so Z, ater = dxover ‘is called’ 
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Id. 166 [ora pas | 8é Twos endo prevor 1| mepioods 
évérrafav éd-| Kos oduvapov é& mpocbe nae 
mpl boa ppovrioe pntiovtat tuyeivy .. . 7 
dvagopa madw pos Baxxumaony. eikyrrrat be 
ovTas % Sudvora, dia TO mapa TO ‘lépam ta 
Baxyvrisou rpoxpiverOar Troinpata. 


_ (Longin. ] Subl. 33 Th 6é ; év pédeoe Ha dov av 
elvas Banxudtons Erov0 a Binet pee Kal €v Tpa- 
ypdia "Twv o Xios 4 vn Aia Loporrys 5 émevdy 
of pev adidTT@TOL Kal ey TO yragupe TavTn 
Kexaddiypadnuevor, 0 Sé Hivdapos Kat 0 Yodo- 
KAHS OTE pev olov TavTa émihd€yovar TH Popa, 
oBévyuvtar & adoyws, ToANaKLS Kal TiTTOVOLY 
atuyéstata. 1 ovdels av ed hpovayv évos Spa- 
patos TOD Oiditrodos eis TAaVTO cuPOels TA “Lwvos 
TavT avtitiunocarto éEAs. 


Ammon. Nnpeises. TeV Tob Npéos Juyatépwv 
Sua éper. Aisupos o opolws ev ‘Trourjmare Bak- 
xuMdou "Errwicor. pnot yap KaTa AcE" Eict 
Tolvuy of dace Stapépery Tas Nnpeidas T@VY TOU 
Nypéws Ouyarépov, Kal Tas pev ex Awpidos 
ynotas auToV Ouyarépas vouifer Oar, Tas dé é& 
adAXwv dn KOLVOTEPOV Noppeidas xaretobar. 


Porph. ad Hor. Carm. 1.15 Hac ode Bacchylidem 
imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vaticinari 
futura belli Troiani, ita hic Proteum. 


1 so H: mss éAxéuevo: (corrupted from Akos below) 2 edd. # 


1 lit. ‘for excessive measure’ 2 Didymus apparently 
disagreed, but in any case this may be taken as evidence 
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The Same [‘longing for more than they can get,1 
they do wound their own selves instead of obtaining 
their heart’s desire’]: The reference again is to 
Bacchylides. Thisis taken to be the meaning owing 
to Bacchylides’ poems being preferred by Hiero. 


[Longinus] On the Sublime: Again, take lyric 
verse; would you sooner be Bacchylides than 
Pindar? or take tragedy; would you sooner be 
Ion of Chios than the great Sophocles? Bacchy- 
lides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained 
to complete mastery of the polished style, whereas 
there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry 
all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come 
to an unhappy fall. Yet surely no man in his 
senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together 
at so high a figure as the Oedipus. 


Ammonius Words alike but different: The Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus. 
Compare Didymus in his Commentary on the Victory- 
Songs of Bacchylides, where he says in an explana- 
tion: ‘Some authorities declare that the Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, the 
latter being his true daughters by Doris and the 
former receiving the more general name of Nereids 
because they came of other mothers.’ # 


Porphyrio on an Ode of Horace [Pastor cum 
traheret]: In this ode he imitates Bacchylides, who 
makes Cassandra foretell the future events of the 
Trojan War as Horace here makes Nereus.? 


that in 12 he read Daughters of Nereus at 1. 102 and Nereids 
at 1. 38, though the latter is probably not what Bacchylides 
wrote and 12 is a dithyramb 3 cf. 16 below 
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Arg. Pind.: évvéa 8é of Avpixot: ’AXkpav ’ AXKatos 
Lardw Zrnatyopos "IBveos ’Avaxpéwv Lipwovidns 
Bax«yvartdns cal Uivdapos. 


BAKXTAIAOT MEAOQN 
Al 
TMNON 
1-4 
Stob. FU. 122. 1 [a. wévOous]- BaxxvaAldov “Yuvev: 
Aiat téxos apétepov" 


tal XN a) a , ’ fa) f v 
peetGov 7 TrevGety Kaxov, apGeyxtotow Loov. 


2 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 3. 467 [. ‘Exarns]: BarxvaAlSns 5& Nuxtdés dnoww 
avThy Ouyatépa: 
‘Exata daidodope, Nuxros 
MeAavoxoXTrou Ovyatep } 


3 


Sch, Hes. 7h. jprdcOar 5& thy Mepoepdvny pacly of pev ex 
SiuceAlas, Bakxvdldyns d& ex Kpjrns. 


4 


Sch. Ar. Ach. 47 [KeAeds]> rod St KeAeod weuvntar Barxvaldys 
dia TOY “Yuver. 


1 Urs: mss weyaador. 6. 


1 of. d.P. quoted vol. i, pp. 3, 165 2 in arranging the 
Books I follow the Alexandrine edition of Pindar, though 
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Introduction to Pindar: The Lyric Poets are nine 
in number, Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, 
Ibyeus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and 
Pindar. 


See also Ael. /.H. 4. 15, who speaks of B. at the 
court of Hiero. 


THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES 
Boox I 
HYMNS2 


1-4 [To Demeter] 


Stobaeus Anthology [on lamentation]: Bacchylides 
Hymns: 

Alas for my child! a woe is here that passeth 
lament, like to one that cannot be spoken.? 


2 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [Hecate]: 
Bacchylides makes her the daughter of Night; compare : 

O torch-bearing Hecaté, daughter of dark-bosomed 
Night ® 


3 


Scholiast on Hesiod Theogony: According to some accounts 
Persephoné was carried away from Sicily ; Bacchylides how- 
ever says it was from Crete. 


4 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [Celetis king of Eleusis ‘]: 
Celeiis is mentioned by Bacchylides in the Hymns. 


in the Great Papyrus of B. the Dithyrambs probably follow 
the Victory-Songs 3 Demeter loquitur ? 4 cf. Hom. H. 
Dem. 96 
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5 


Men. Rh. Gr. Walz 9. 140 émaAécyovrat (of &momeumtikol) 
&rodnulas Oeav vouCouéevats 7) yivouévats: ofov “AwdANwvos 
arodnula: tivés dvoud¢ovra: mapa AnAlois kal MiAnalois, kal 
-Aptéuidos mapa *Apyelois: eio) Tolvuy nal 1@ BakxvAldy Buror 
anomeuntixol. 


6 


Ath. 11. 500a [1. oxidav]: botepoy d¢ KaTd ulunow eipyd- 
carro Kepapeous TE Kal Apyupods TKUHOUS. GY TPAToL wey eyevovto 
Kal KAéos *AaBov of Bowdtior yevduevot, xpnoapevov Kata Tas 
otpatelas mpétov ‘HpaxAéous tO yever: 81d kal ‘HpaxAewrtikol 
mpds Tivwy KaAoDYTaAL. FXovTL mEevToL TPds TOVS HAAoUS diadopay: 
éreort yap em) Trav Htwy avrois 6 Aeyouevos “HpdxAeios decuds. 
wynmoveter S¢ tev Bowwtlwy! okidwy BaxxvaAldns ev rovTois 
motodmevos Toy Adyov mpds To’s Atogkdpous, KaA@Y avTods em) 
éevias 

> A / 4, ’ v , 

Ov Body mapectt swat ovTEe Xpucos, 

oUTEe TopPUpEoL TAT NTES, 

> ss \ BI XN 

ANA Oupos evpev7ns 

Motca te yAv«eta cai Botwtiorow 

év axvpotowy olvos Hous. 
dinveyray 5é peta Tos Boiwtlovs of “Podiakol Aeyduevot Aawokpa- 
Tous dnutovpyhoartos: tplto: & eicly of Supaxdciot. 


B’ 
ITAIANON 


7 
Stob. FU. [m. eiphyns]> BarxvaAldov Madver: 
tiktec 5€ Te Ovatotow Kipyva peydda 


oTp. TWAOVTOY “EXLYAWCCwY T * aoLdav avOEa, 


1 mss Botwrik@y 2 Boeckh; mss kal pea. 
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51 


Menander On Declamations : Odes of Farewell are addressed 
to Gods on their departure, supposed or real,? to visit some 
other haunt. For instance, the Delians and Milesians have 
what they call Departures of Apollo, and the Argives of 
Artemis, and there are Farewell Odes of this kind in 
Bacchylides. 


6 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-cups}: Later 
they were made of earthenware and silver on the pattern of 
the wooden ones. The first of these to be made, or to become 
famous, were the Boeotian cups as they are called, having 
been first used by Heracles on his warlike expeditions; hence 
their alternative name with some people, Heracleotic, though 
indeed these differ from the others in having on their handles 
what is known as the chain of Heracles. The Boeotian type 
is mentioned by Bacchylides where he addresses the Dioscuri, 
summoning them to a holy feast : $ 

No carcase of beef is here, nor gold, nor purple 
carpets, but a kindly spirit, a sweet Muse, and 
delicious wine in Boeotian cups. 

Next in repute to these came the Rhodian, made by 
Damocrates, and third the Syracusan. 


Book II 


PAEANS 


ij 
Stobaeus Anthology [on Peace]: Bacchylides Paeans ; 


Moreover great Peace bringeth forth for men 
wealth and the flowers of honey-tongued songs, and 


1 of. Ibid. 132 2 in effigy 3 for Ocotévia to the 
Dioscuri cf. Ath. 137 e 
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dadaréwr 7 él Bapav 
Geoiow aideo bat Baan Eav0G proyt 
pnpa Tavirpiyov? TE UNN@Y 
yumvactov Te véors 
avrov Te Kal KOu@V were. 
’ iN / f 19° 
év d€ aLdapodéTras TrOpTrakiy aidav 
1 dptixvdeov 2 foroe wéXovTat,® 
avt. éyyed Te NoyxwTa Eiged T audakéa 
oapvar’ dei<vaos>* eUPOS> 
rs 
yarkeay & ovK ott cadriyyov KTUTOS, 
ovdé cvAaTAaL Ei dpov 
oe > \ / 
Spa tet, Bredapov, 
IA a 4 la 
a@os ® os Oadree Kéap. 
oupTooi@v o cparav Bpibov’ ayutat 
ratbetor® 0” Buvor PréyovTar. 


8 
Clem. Al. Str. 5. 687 
4 bd LF \ / , , 
&repos €& EtTEpov codhos TO TE TAAL TO TE 
vov: 
> \ x ca > / > / 7 
ovdé yap pdoTov appyntwv éréwv TUNAS 
eEeupety, 
onot BakxvArldns ev rots Maou. 


9 
Zen. Paroem. Gir. 1. 42 


"Apxtou mapovons ixvn uty Entec 


ém Tay ded@y Kuynyay elpntat } Tmapoimla: uéuyntar de adris 
Bakxvarldns év Mado. 


1 Butt.-Dind: mss pnpitay, unpitay, and ebtp. 2 F, or 
dpaxvaiay, cf. 4.P. 9, 233? or dpaxviwy, cf. Sa. Ox. Pap. 1787. 
142. 15 veBploow, Arist. H.A, 5. 27. 1 (reading ai@év)? mss 
dpaxvay 3 Urs. rAéxovrat perh. rightly Hs an epith. 
—vv as suggested would prob. be unmetrical: mss St. 
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for Gods the yellow flame of the burning of the 
thighs of oxen and fleecy sheep upon fine-wrought 
altars, and for the young a desire for disport of 
body! and for flute and festal dance. Meanwhile in 
the iron-bound shield-thong hang the warps of the 
brown spider, headed spear and two-edgéd sword are 
whelmed in an ever-spreading rust, and the noise of 
the brazen trumpet is not; nor is reft from our 
eyelids that honey-hearted sleep which soothes the 
spirit towards dawn,? The streets are abloom with 
delightful feasting and the hymns of children go up 
like a flame. 


83 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

Now as of yore one getteth skill of another; for 
tis not so very easy to find the gate of words unsaid 
before ; 
as Bacchylides says in the Pacans. 


7 


Zenobius Proverbs : 

Seek not the tracks of a present bear. 
This proverb is used of cowardly hunters, and is referred 
to by Bacchylides in the Paeans. 


1 the Greek is ‘gymnastics’ 2 sleep towards dawn was 
the sweetest, Pind. P. 9. 23 3 ef. Theodoret Ther. 1. 14. 36 


dduvara: without edp., Plut. edp. dau. eyxed Te AoyXwTA & 7” 
au. 5 Bl: mss dos or duos 6 H, or watdioi? cf. Pind. 
Is. 2.3: mss -tKkol 
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T < 
AIOTPAMBON 
10-15 British Musewm Papyrus 733 : + 
10 (xiv) 
"Avtnvoploar 7) 
4 ‘EXévns atraitnaots ? 
oTp.a ‘PAvtn vopos avtt@éov 3 
[yuva colpaxamuis * ’A@avas TpooToros 
[Kioonts dryers Tlarrddos dpotuaxou 
[Ovpas avoue ° XJeveeas 
5 [adtixa wodéovar|py “Apyetov ‘Odvecet 
[Aapridda Meverldw 7 ’Atpeioa Bactret 
Laaevshoas! Sotols Reeeleyes cave 


G@VT.A © |x. fe Oe 
[ss so wi x Sa x we ppo@nvemer: 
élbxtepevay 
a9 pore Ainley or missing) 
30(. . . . . ov yap boKNoTrOY hopet 


Bpototct dwvaevta NOyou codia)® 
(5 lines missing) 
dyov, matnp & evBouvros Hows 
mavta capatwev IIpidum Bacirel 
matdsecai Te udGov “Ayaan. 
40 évOa kapues du’ ev- 

1 cf. O.R. 1923. 148; I omit brackets where restorations 
are reasonably certain; a dot beneath a letter indicates that 
it is a possible reading of the traces 2 for title cf. C.R. 
1922, 160 3 ll. 1-7 restored by Kenyon (1), Nairn (6), 
the rest Blass-Jebb—H# (from the Pap.) 4 hardly Jaa 


5 P prob. avoitev 6 Hill from Clem, Al. Paed. 3. 310 where 
mss have Bporotat p. Adyor tare Adyos copla 
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Boox III 


DITHYRAMBS 
10-15 From a papyrus of the last century B.c.? 
10 (xiv) 


Tue Sons or ANTENOR or THE Demanpine Back 
or HELEN 


The raven-eyed wife of the godlike Antenor,? 
deep-girdled Theano, daughter of Cisses, priestess 
of Athena,’ opened forthwith the golden doors of 
pure Pallas that rouseth to battle, to the knocking 
of the twin messengers of the Argives,4 Odysseus 
Laertiad and king Menelaiis son of Atreus...... 
addressedeys, stains) [to] well-built [Troy]..... 


(19 lines mutilated or missing) 


(For there is nothing furtive in the voiceful 
utterance which skill doth bring us) ® 


(5 lines missing) 


. [the sons of Antenor] led [the messengers to 
the marketplace], while the wise hero their father 
declared all the message of the Achaeans unto King 
Priam and his children. Whereupon heralds went 


1 Kenyon; Grenfell and Hunt say Ist or 2nd century a.v. 
2 the Greek has a play upon words (avr. . . . dvr.) as in 34 
init., but why ‘raven-eyed’ is not clear *%atTroy 4 an 
embassy from the Greek camp at Tenedos demanding the 
return of Helen on painof war  ® position here not certain, 
but it may be one of the short moralising sentences which 
serve to paragraph the narrative: somewhere hereabouts 
probably came Bacchylides’ ref. to Theano’s fifty children 
(here members of the chorus ?), mentioned by the Scholiast on 
Il. 24. 496 
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pelav Tod dpvpevot 
Tpdéwv aordlov darayyas 


orp. SeFiotparov eis ayopav. 
TavTa bé S1éSpapev avdaers Noyos* 
45 Geois 8 avicxovtTes Yépas aPavators 
evYoVTO mavoacbat évar. 
Modea, Tis TpPaTos Noyeov apxev® duxatov ; 
II\eco@evidas Mevédaos yapui Jer Everret 
49 pbeyEar’ evTeTAOLTL KOLVOTAS Xapicou* 
avt.y’ 7O. Tpdes apnitdiros,? 
Zevs wyripédav Os dtravta SépxeTat 
ovK altios Ovatois weyadrav axyéwr, 
arn’ év péow Ketras KLXEtv 
maow avOpetros Atxav iderav, ayvas 
55 Evvopias axdrovOov cat mivutas O€uitos: 
ohBiov Tatoés viv aipebyT at TUVOLKOV. 
ét.y' & 8 aiddos Képdecct cal adpoovvats 
efaroiows Oarrova’ abauBis 
"TBpus, a a modToOv Svvapiy te Ooas 
60 adAOTpLOV Oracer, adtis 
o és Baby wéurrer Odpor, 
Kelva Kal UTreppiadous 
[Tas] wraidas MdNeoev Tivavtas. 


BACCHYLIDES 


speeding through the wide city for to gather the 
companies of the Trojans into the market, even to 
the place of mustering. And their loud summons 
ran everywhere about, and men put up their hands 
and besought the immortal Gods to give them stay 
of their troubles. 

O Muse, who was it began the righteous plea? 
*Twas Pleisthenid Menelaiis, and he spake in suasive 
accents learnt of the fair-robed Graces: ‘ Ye warriors 
of Troy, ‘tis not through act of high-ruling Zeus who 
seeth all things, that great woe cometh to man ; 
rather may every man attain, if he will, unto unerring 
Justice that goeth servant of Orderliness the pure 
and Right the wise ; and happy they whose children 
give her a home. But unabashed Presumptuousness,! 
who thriveth on shifty gains and lawless follies, and 
bestoweth so swiftly on a man wealth and power 
that be not his, only to send him anon to deep ruin, 
she it was who destroyed those overweening sons of 
Earth, the Giants.’ 


1 like that of Paris in stealing Helen when he was the 
guest of Menelatis 


Y Papyx. A. 2 50-56 cf. Clem. Al. Str. 5. 731 where 54 


has Sixay éclay ayvav 
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11 (xv) 


[‘Hpakr7s] 
otp. [Nop oul }e <E>0UK, érrel } 
[orK]as’ Erreurbev éuot ypicéav 
[ITeep cab ev] [vO ]povos [O]vpavia 
_[morvd lator yenovgay vuvor, 
5 foe Krée]p,2 2 er ape ae aes tari bo 
‘veve KUL KVOU | 
[Onpa d}yarreae * i) Sodrxary 
[ort apeta ppeva TEpTOpEvos® 
[mply <av ody &v>0a]o’ ixn raindvear 
avOea redovyveiv, 
10 Tue’ "ArrohXov; 
Toca xXopot Aerpov 
cov Euler Tap ayaKkXéa vaor, 
avt. mtmpiv® ye KNéouev ALTrEty 
Oixariav mupt SaTTomevay 
15 “A uetpvoviadav Gpacupnda po- 
0’, i ixeto © Gudixvuov’ axTar, 
év@’ aro Naidos evpvvedel Kynvaio 
Zvi Ovev* Bapvaxéas évvéa tavpous 
dv0 T dpaiarw SapaciyPove wér- 
20 Ne Kopa T dBpimodepKet afuya 
mapbéve ’APava 
twixépay Bodv. 
TOT &maxos Saipmov 


“ erae 


1 1-8 restored by Kenyon (4), Sandys (2), Palmer (7), 2; 
hot 1 Me Le? perh. had ovrtotk’ corr. to ba bap: but only ov is 
certain 2 ¥, infin. cf. 18 and 37. 1-29 3 Meiser Myth. 
Unters. zw Bacch. Munich 1904 SrpéuBw as old name of Hebrus 
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11 (xv) 
{ Heractes] 


I must not sing thy praises now, albeit} throned 
Urania hath sent me from Pieria a golden galleon 
laden with famous hymns, if truly thou rejoicest 
beside the flowery Hebrus in the chase, or takest 
mayhap thy pleasure of the sweet long-necked voice 
of the swan.? So ere thou comest, O Pythian 
Apollo, to seek the Paean-blossoms which the 
Delphian dancers are wont to chant thee by thy 
glorious temple, we tell how the adventurous bold 
son of Amphitryon® quitted flaming Oechalia,4 and 
came to the wave-washed shore where he was to 
offer of his spoil nine bellowing bulls unto wide- 
clouded Zeus Cenaean,°® and two of the same unto 
Him that rouseth sea and subdueth land,§ and a high- 
horned ox untouched of the yoke to virgin Athena 
so fierce of eye. Then it was that a God irresistible ? 


1 lit. ‘when’; ze. ‘I must not take this opportunity 
granted me by Urania of singing a hymn to Apollo, for he is 
(supposed to be) absent now’; A. was supposed to be absent 
from Delphi during the three winter months, when dithy- 
rambs took the place of paeans in his worship (Plut. de £ 9) ; 
they might have been sung shortly before the beginning of 
spring; cf. Alc. 1; he returned on the 7th Anthesterion 
(Feb.—March) 2 cf. Callim. H. 2.5 3 Heracles 4 in 
Euboea ; the home of Iolé, sacked by H. 5 worshipped on 
or near the promontory of Cenaeum the N.W. end of Euboea 
5 Poseidon 7 Destiny 


4P-era: °° Pperh. -os-: sce, aytAAcat 6 ‘repeated mplv’ 
7 infin. 
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wove a shrewd-sorrowful device for Deianeira, when 
she learnt the woeful news that the fray-undaunted 
son of Zeus was sending white-armed Iolé to his 
shining house for to become his bride. Alas, poor 
miserable, and again alas! that she should make 
such a plot as that. Her ruin was wide-mighted 
Jealousy and the murky veil that hid the future, the 
day she received from Nessus upon Lycormas’ rose- 
clad marge?! that marvellous gift divine.” 


12 (xvi) 
Tue Younc Men anp Maipens or THESEUS 


Lo a blue-prowed ship clave the Cretan main 
with Theseus staunch-i’-the din aboard and twice 
seven splendid youths and maids® of race Ionian, 
for northern breezes fell on her far-gleaming canvas 
by grace of Athena of the warring aegis. And 
Minos’ heart was pricked by the fell gifts of the 
love-crowned Dame of Cyprus, till he could no more 
hold off his hand from a maid but touched her fair 
white cheeks. Then loud cried Eriboea upon the 
brazen-cuisséd seed of Pandion,* and Theseus saw, 


1 of Euenus, a river of Aetolia 2 the poisoned shirt 
with which she killed Heracles 3 cf, Serv. Aen. 6. 21 
(Bacchylides in Dithyrambis) ; these young Athenians were 
the periodic tribute (the period varies in the different 
accounts from one year to nine), paid to the Minotaur at 
Cnosus 4 father of Aegeus reputed father of Theseus 


1 P inserts (gloss) roray@ 2 P uivw 
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and his eye rolled dark ’neath his brows, and a cruel 
pang pieced to his heart, and ‘Son of peerless Zeus ’ 
quoth he, ‘now guidest thou no righteous spirit in 
thy breast. Stay I pray thee, hero, thy presumptuous 
violence. Whate’er resistless Fate hath decreed us 
from on high and the scale of Right inclineth to, we 
shall fulfil our destiny, 1 doubt not, when it comes ; 
prithee restrain thy grievous intent meanwhile. True 
it may be that thou art the peerless offspring of the 
bed Zeus shared beneath Ida’s brow with Phoenix’ 
modest maiden so fair of fame;1 yet I also come of 
the wedding of rich Pittheus’ daughter? unto Posei- 
don of the sea, when the violet-crowned daughters 
of Nereus gave her a veil of gold. Therefore I bid 
thee, O war-lord of Cnosus, restrain a presumptuous- 
ness that would bring much woe; for I would not 
my eyes should look on the sweet light of the 
immortal Dawn after thou hadst done despite 
to any of this youthful band. Sooner will I show 
the strength of my arms beside yours, and God 
shall decide the rest.’ 

So spake the spear-valiant hero, and the ship’s crew 


1 Wuropa 2 Aethra, daughter of the king of Troezen, 
afterwards wife of Aegeus 


1 Housman transposes pryeioa (31) and mAadeioa (35) 7 H 
despite Didymus ap. Ammon. 79 (= Bgk. fr. 10): P «dauypoa 
Nnpnides : for persistence of unmetrical readings cf. the extra 
k@Aov at Pind. O/. 2. 29 3 P auBpdror’ 4 Headl. 7° ef 
5 hence to 1. 78 and for ll. 91-2 we have Ox. Pap. 1091 
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marvelled at the exceeding courage of the man; and 
the heart of the Sun-God’s daughter’s spouse! grew 
wroth, and a strange new plot he wove, and said 
‘Give ear, mighty Father of mine! If indeed I am 
thy child of Phoenix’ white-armed daughter, I 
prithee send now forth of heaven a swift fire-tressed 
levin-bolt for a sign all may know; and thou, if for 
thy part thou comest of Troezenian Aethra by 
Earth-Shaker Poseidon, go fling thyself without 
demur into thy father’s house and fetch this bright 
golden ornament of my hand.? So shalt thou know 
if the Son of Cronus that is lord of the thunder and 
ruleth all, heareth the prayer I make him.’ 

Heard the prayer was and approved by mighty Zeus, 
and, willing to do his dear son an honour plain to all, 
he made him a surpassing sign and lightened. And 
when he saw the welcome portent, the war-stedfast 
hero stretched his arms to the loud sky, and ‘ Here, 
Theseus,’ quoth he, ‘seest thou plain the gifts Zeus 
giveth unto me; come then thou, and spring into 
the roaring main, and thy father Lord Poseidon son 


1 Minos, whose wife Pasiphaé was daughter of the Sun 
2 a ring 


1P ravtaly pede) [wr] 2 EF despite Alcm. Parth. 87 
(cf. 72): P re utvar (gloss) 3 O0.P. maytapKrea 4 mss 
XElpas TeTATTE 5 Platt: P rade O. P. rade[ 8 O.P. opyvc’ 
oeo[ with second o deleted: for dpyv(o) cf. I7. 24. 63 Satvvo 
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1 P evd. 2 K: or étdmée (Bl): P etdrider Sie 
4 Palmer: P evadslyar. © P euorey re Gewy weyapov *® Lud- 
wich: P é5e.ce,ynpeos oA|Biov 


1 Theophrastus H.P. 6. 6. 9 identifies this flower with 
what he calls the narcissus; in any case, for us it would 
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of Cronus will assure thee glory supreme upon all 
the wooded earth.” He ended, and the other’s 
spirit bent not back, but he took his stand upon the 
firm poop and leapt, and the precinct of the deep 
received him right kindly. And the heart of the 
son of Zeus was amazed within him, and he bade 
them keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the 
wind. But Destiny struck out another path. 

The bark sped on amain, urged from astern by the 
North-Wind’s breath, and all the tribe of Athenian 
youth were affrighted when the hero leapt into the 
sea, and shed tears from their lily eyes! to think of 
the woeful hap that needs must be. Meanwhile 
that sea-people the dolphins bore great Theseus full 
swiftly to the abode of his father the Lord of steeds,” 
and he came into the hall of the Gods. There 
beheld he with awe Nereus’ famous Daughters, 
whose splendid limbs shed a brightness as of fire and 


only: have a Latin name; I therefore give the traditional 
translation (cf. ‘ Lent-lily’ = wild daffodil); but we may 
compare the Pheasant-eye Narcissus of our gardens, a native 
of the Mediterranean region, which is sometimes called the 
Narcissus of the Poets; the translation is justified as an 
adjective by its use by English writers from Spenser to 
Tennyson; if the Pheasant-cye is intended here, the pupil 
of the human eye is meant to correspond to the coloured 
centre, and the white to the white petals; the word is given 
its original use as an adjective, ef. Pind. NV. 7. 79 Aelpioy 
&vOewov ; Aecpds (Hesych. 6 isxyds kal wxpds, ‘thin and pale,’) 
and AetpopOaruds (Suid. 6 mpoonvets Exav Tods opbadwors, 
‘with gentle eyes’) may or may not be connected ; perhaps 
also Anpol (Hesych. 7& rep) rots yuvatketous XiTGor, ‘the gold 
piping of women’s smocks’) ; Boisacq favours the view that 
Aetpioy is borrowed from Egyptian, comparing the Coptic 
pnp: = flower; the meaning is ‘bright young eyes,’ cf. 
Shakespeare’s ‘young-eyed cherubins’ 2 Poseidon’s 
palace in the depths of the sea 
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ribbons gold-braided went round about their hair, 
there, where lissom feet rejoiced their heart with a 
dance ; aye, and he beheld in that delightful house 
his father’s stately wife so dear, the great-eyed 
Amphitrité, who put about him a fine purple robe, 
and on his thick hair the perfect anadem which she 
had at her marriage of the sly rose-crowned 
Aphrodite.t 

Nothing Gods may do is past belief to men of 
sound wit. Beside the slender-sternéd ship lo he 
appeared. Ah the thoughts wherewith he gave 
check to the Cnosian captain, when he came dry from 
the deep a marvel to all with the gifts? of a God 
shining upon him, when the bright-thronéd Maidens 4 
shrieked with a new-made mirth and the sea cried 
out, when the sweet voices of young men and 
maidens near by raised a paean of thanksgiving! 

O Lord of Delos,> be thy heart made glad with 
the Cean dances, and a God-sped hap of blessings 
come hither from thee! 


1 the epithet ‘rose-crowned’ softens the unpleasant effect 
of ‘sly,’ cf. adela and do0Arxavxev of the swan’s voice 11. 6-7 
2 including the ring? 3 in the Gk. ‘ Gods,’ but it is prob. 
a ‘generalising plural’ 4 the Nereids 5 Theseus, 
returning from Crete, touched at Delos 


then 8¢ lost by haplogr. ; then marpdés and &Aoxoy inverted by 
a syllable-counter) ; for inversion cf, 10. 47, 12. 72, and J p. 
ibys 3 Headl.—#, cf. Sa. 61, Z/. 16. 9: P diova moppupeav’ 
4 E, cf. épépw: P epeuvoy, but if the wreath was ‘dark’ 
with roses they must have been real ones ; if so, they would 
have withered long before > Rich: P @eAwow . 
egXacev 7S ppévas 
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13 (xvii) 
TueEsgEvs t 


King of holy Athens, lord of the soft-living 
Ionians, what new thing means the war-song that 
cries from the brazen-belled clarion? Doth a captain 
of enemies beset? the bounds of our land? or 
thieves of ill intent drive our herds of sheep 
perforce in their keepers’ despite? or what is it 
pricks thy heart? Prithee speak; for thou, me- 
thinks, if any man, hast aid of valiant youths to thy 
hand, O son of Pandion and Creiisa.— 

A messenger is but now come running, by way of 
the long road of Isthmus, with news of the deeds 
ineffable of a mighty man, who hath slain the huge 
Sinis that o’erpassed the world in strength, child of 
the Earth-shaker Lytaean,* the son of Cronus, and 
hath laid low the man-slaying sow in the woods of 
Cremmyon, aye, and the wicked Sciron,® and hath 
ended the wrestling-place of Cereyon,® and Poly- 


1 The speakers are the leader of a chorus and Aegeus; 
the dithyramb was prob. performed at Athens eucts 
Frag. Adesp. 127.6 Nauck 3 the young Theseus, son by 
Poseidon of Aegeus’ queen Aethra 4 Poseidon was said to 
be so called because he ‘freed’ (Ave) the Peneius by cleaving 
the vale of Tempe through the mountains, cf. Steph. Byz. 
Avtat; Sinis rent his victims in twain by tying either arm to 
the top of one of two bent firs which he then allowed to 
spring up and apart 5 a robber who lived on the coast- 
road between Corinth and Megara and threw his victims 
down the ‘Scironian Rocks’ into the sea ® a place on the 
road from Megara to Eleusis was still called the ‘ wrestling- 
place of Cereyon’ in the time of Pausanias, 1. 39. 3 


1 cf. Hermog. Rh. Gr. Walz 5, 493, 7. 982 
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60 SiSnoGat Sé dirayddous AOdvas. 
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pemon’s strong hammer is dropt from the hand of 
a Maimer? who hath found his match. I fear me 
how this all shall end.— 

Who and whence saith he that this man is, and 
what his equipage? Comes he with a great host 
under arms, or travelleth alone with his servants like 
a merchant? that wanders abroad, this man so 
mighty, stout, and valiant, who hath stayed the great 
strength of so many? Sure a God must speed him 
for to bring the unjust to justice, for it is no light 
task to come off ever free of ill. All things end in 
the long run of time.— 

Two alone, he saith, are with him, and there is 
slung to his bright shoulders a sword of ivory haft, 
and either hand hath a polished javelin; a well- 
wrought Spartan bonnet is about his ruddy locks, 
and a purple shirt around his breast, with a cloak of 
the frieze of Thessaly ; and as for his eyes, there 
goes a red flash from them as of Lemnian flame ;* a 
lad is he first come to manhood, bent on the 
pastimes of Ares, war and the battle-din of bronze ; 
and his quest is unto splendour-loving Athens, 


1 generally called Procrustes ; he used to force travellers 
between Athens and Eleusis into a bed which he cut or 
stretched their limbs to fit 2 or wayfarer 3 there was 
a volcano in Lemnos 


1 Goligher: P orAaow, cf. Eur. Hee. 1148 2 Platt: P os 
TouTwy: ToovTwy would give the meaning ‘ the mighty strength 
of so strong men’ 3 Desrousseaux, from Ov. Met. 7. 41: 
there is no gap in P * Bl: P vaep 5 Platt: P x:Twva 
mw. | oTEpvols Taugpt 
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14 (xviii) 
Io 
For THe ATHENIANS 


There’s full many a path of immortal verse for 
him that is dowered of the Pierian Muses, and hath 
his songs clothed in honour by those violet-eyed 
bringers of the wreath, the Graces. So weave, I 
pray thee, for delightful blessed Athens a passing 
fine strain, thou Cean fantasy that hast won such 
fame.1 Dowered as art thou of Calliopé so ex- 
ceeding well, the path thou choosest should indeed 
be noble. 

Once on a day the counsels of wide-mighted noble 
Zeus sent a-fleeing from Argos that land of steeds 
the golden heifer that was the rose-fingered daughter 
of Inachus,? when gold-robed Hera, Lady most high, 
had bidden that Argus who looked ail ways with 
tireless eyes to keep ward sleepless and unresting 
on the fair-horned maid, and the Son of Maia? could 
not elude him either by radiant day or pure and 
holy night. Whether it came to pass that the fleet- 


1 ref. to the poet’s uncle Simonides? 2 river-god and 
king of Arcadia 8 Hermes, sent by Zeus to slay Argus 


1 P corr. to KAewdy 2 Headl: P 1: nv (a syllable-count- 
ing emendation of jv, corruption of jev): for rl qv ‘what 
happened, when . . and when [19]. . .’ (comma at pvAdocer 
25 and interrogation-mark at ayvds 28) cf. Plat. Phaedo 58 ; 
but antistr. has a trochee 3 ]]. 28-51 restored by Jebb 
(28-32, 35, 36, 38, 41, 43, 45-50), # (33), Kenyon (34, 39), 
Blass (40, 44), Blass-Jebb (42), Wilamowitz (51) 


gee, 
VOL. ILI. I 
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Si 3. s / ee | / + A 
elt” ovv 1 yévet’ él paxas ayave] 
30 TodapKe aryyeroly Atos] 
xtavelv ToTe [Ls vmrépoTAov] 
oBpipoomdpou ALoxor ] 
"Apyov, 7 7 pa Kkal<lvvacav radovoar] 
dom ero péprur[ ae, | 
35 7) [Ivepides butevglav advuo pérer] 
er. Kadéav avarravolw EuTrEOw, | 
é pol pev ovp 1 
doparéctatov a& Tpolow KéreEvOos, | 
eel Tap avBenoo| dea] 
40 Netdov adixet oilatpoTwA aE] 
"Ia dépovoa aida [yaorpi tov Atos,] 
"Eradov’ &v0a viv téx’ edxréa] 
AwwooTOh@v TpvT[avey TrodLTaY | 
vrepox@ Bpvovtla T6u4, | 
45 peylotav Te Oval t@v épavev yevébXray, | 
d0ev Kal “Ayavopil das | 
év éTTaTVAOLG[L On ars] 
Kdduos Yeuérlav dvtevcer, | 
& Tov opotBakxaly| 
50 TiKTeY Avovucov [evppover Te K@OLeov | 
Kal yopav cteharlagpdpwv dvaxta. | 


BACCHYLIDES 


foot messenger of Zeus slew that fierce offspring of 
huge-childed Earth in combat of battle, or his cares 
unutterable put him unawares to sleep, or again the 
Pierians’ delightsome music! made his persistent 
troubles cease awhile, howsoever it were, surest for 
such as me is the path that passeth on to the day 
when the gadfly-driven Io came to flowery Nile with 
child to Zeus, with child of Epaphus.2. There bare 
she him to be the faméd ruler of a linen-robéd people,?® 
a prince abounding in exceeding honour, and [gave 
to the light a line] the mightiest of the world, 
whence Cadmus son of Agenor begat in seven-gate 
Thebes that Semelé who bare Dionysus rouser of 
Bacchanals, [lord of merry revellings] and dances 
that bear the prize.* 


1 of Hermes, disguised as a shepherd 2 founder of 
Memphis 3 the Egyptians 4 in the contest of 
dithyramb choruses 


1 resumptive 2P 4 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
"das 
Aaxedatpoviors 


Lwapta mor év €Lvpvxop@]* 
Eav@at ANaxedai[povien 
Totovee éXos K| Opar Stw@xevr, | * 
br’ aryeTo carrer a| pgov | 
5 Kopav Ppacuxdp| dios" Toas] 
Mdprnocay iét| pix’ és olxovs] 
puyeov Gavarou T[eXevTar | 
0.9. [60 apy’ omacaas |® 
avakianros Moce[ dav] 
10 tous Té of icar|éuovs | 
£.9. ID\evpav’ és evet[imévav wéurpev trapa| 
Ypuadotridos violv ”Apyos]. 


15 A 


Sch. Pind. Js. 4. 92 [xpavtors tppa Eévwy | vadvy Mocerddwvos 
aie s > > as ~ r Ke 
€pedovta oXebot]: iSlws Toy ’Avtatdy ono Tay Eévwey TOY HTTW- 
bevy Tois parlors epépen toy Tod Toce:da@vos vady: TovTO yap 
iotopovar Thy Opaka Aroundny Torey. BakxXvaAldns dt Evnvoy 
ém) Tay Maprhoons pynothper, of 5& Oivduaoy, ws Yoporafs. 


1 jl. 1-12 restored by Headl. (1), Wil. (2), # (3), K (4, 5, 
9), J (6, 8), Bl. (7 1), K-E (11), Reinach (12), 2 cf. Simon. 
86 (29 Bek) 8 prob. written as part of 1. 7; cf. 29. 148, 
and for the reverse, 29. 115 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
Ipas 


-For THE SPARTANS 


Once in spacious Lacedaemon the flaxen-haired 
daughters of the Spartans danced to such a song 
as this, when stout-heart Idas! led home that fair- 
cheeked maid the violet-tressed Marpessa,? when he 
had ’scaped the end of death,? the day sea-lord 
Poseidon gave him a chariot and horses like the 
wind and sent him to the son of gold-bucklered 
Ares? at well-built Pleuron . . 


15 A 


Scholiast on Pindar [‘to make him cease from roofing 
Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of strangers’]: The poet is 
peculiar in ascribing the roofing of Poseidon’s temple with 
the skulls of defeated strangers to Antaeus; the story is told 
of the Thracian Diomede; but Bacchylides relates that 
Euenus did this with the suitors of Marpessa, and Sophocles 
ascribes the like to Oenomaiis. 


1 son of the Messenian Aphareus 2 daughter of Huenus 
king of Pleuronin Aetolia 3 see the next fr. 4 Kuenus 
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16 (xx)-17 [Kaccardpa *] 

Sch. Pind. Ol. 10. 83 [as” frworor SE Téerpacw | axd Mayrivéas 
Sduos] 6 5 AlSvnos ofrw xablorno: toy Adyor* Thy Martwear 
onoly elvat iepay Mocedavos, cal waparifera: toy Baxxvrldnr 
AEyorTa oT 

Tloce:Saviov &s 

, > 
Maprtuvées Terodovta yarxodardadorow ev 
aomiow popedytes 


[a@’ iarotp]oda ro[Aos]® 


17 
Serv. den. 11. 95 [versis Arcades armis]: Ingentum more 
mucronem hastae non cuspidem contra terram tenentes, 
quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere faciebant, 
scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, ne 
eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu,  sicnt 
habuisse Arcades Bacchylides in Dithyrambis dicit. 


18 [Aaoxowr] 


Ibid. 2. 201: sane Bacchylides de Laocoonte et uxore eius 
vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis venientibus atque in 
homines conversis dicit. 


19 [TeAow ] 


Sch. Pind. Ol. 1. 37 [ewef viv xa@apd A€Byros FteAe KAwOa]. 
. . . 6 d& Barxuatdns roy Medora thy ‘Péay A€yer Syidoa Cey-> 
Kadetoay Crddw)> TH ABT, S 


1 cf. Porph. Hor. C. 1. 15 (quoted above p. 85), and Sch. 
Stat. Theb. 7. 330 * this line so restored by Bl. oceurs 
with parts of ll. 1-3 in the Great Papyrus ; ard or a¢’ must 
there have been written at the end of 1. 3; 1. 4 is not in Sch. 
Pind. 3 Bs: mss 8:8 tod A€Bnros 
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16 (xx)-17 


CassanpRat 


eka ee VAN 


; Scholiast on Pindar: {‘and with the four-horse chariot, 

_ Samus of Mantinea’]: Didymus gives the following ex- 

Hy “Spee :—Mantinea is sacred to Poseidon, compare 

_ Baechylides: 

_ [See] how the Mantineans, with Poseidon’s trident 

_as the blazon of their brass-bedizened shields, from 
their horse-breeding city .. 2 


17 


Servius on Vergil Aencid [the funeral of the hero Pallas— 
‘The Arcadians with arms reversed’]: That is, holding in 
_ mourning fashion the point, not the butt, of the spear to the 

ground ; for our ancestors reversed everything at a funeral, 
- even inverting their shields lest the likenesses of the Gods 
depicted on them be polluted by the sight of a corpse,— 
_ which likenesses the Arcadians had on their shields, according 
to Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs.* 


18 


[ Laoco6n] 
_ he Same [the death of Laocoén]: Bacchylides certainly 
_ speaks of Laocoén and his wife and of the serpents coming 
from the Calydnian Isles and being turned into men, 
194 
[PeLops] 
Scholiast on Pindar [Tantalus’ cannibal feast]: . . . Bac- 


chylides declares that Rhea (not Zeus) restored Pelops by 
_ putting him back into the cauldron, 


1 Neue-Bl., comparing Sery. on Aen, 11, 93 2 perh. 
from a list of Greek forces in Cassandra’s prophecy of the 
Trojan War (BL); cf. Porphyrio (above, p. 85) % the 


Arcadians perh. were mentioned in a list of the Greek forces 
in the Cussundra 4 cf, Eust, 1909. 61 
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20 [Tvdevs] 


Sch. Ar, Av, 1536 [cat THY BaotAclav cot yuvairk’ exew 5:59]. 
TwouaT oworet thy Baotrclay aivtd Td mpayua os yuvatKa. 
Evppdyios, drt Avbs Buydrnp 7 n BaotAcla. Kal Soke Td Kata ThY 
0avactay avrn oikovouery, ny Exer Kal wapd BaxxvaAldyn H AOnva, 
TO Tvder Sdcovea Thy abavactay. 


21 [Broxr yrs] 


Sch. Pind. P. 1. 100 [Aauydder]- ratty TH fotopla ral Barxv- 
Atons Tuppare év Tots Adupa Bors, bat 5h of“ EAAnves ex Anuvou 
pereaTelAavTo Tov PidontHTHY EX€vou Hay TEVTaMEvOU" eluapto yap 
&vev Tay ‘Hpakdciwy tétwv wh mopOnOjvat Td *IAcoy. 


Ne 
IIPOSOAION 
22 
Stob. FZ. 108. 26 + 49 [drt de? yervalws pepe Ta mpoominrovta 
dvras avOpwmous Kal Kat’ dperhy Civ ddefrovtas]: BaxxvaAidov 
Tpocodiwy: + 
otp. Kis dpos, pia Bpototoww? evTvyxtas 060s, 
Ougov el Tus Ex@v arevO7 Svvatat 
tol / & \ a \ 2 a 
dtatereiv Biovs ds d& wupia pev awpitronrel 
dpevt, 
ON 8e >’ 4 / \ ¢ , 
TO 0€ Tap audp Te Kal VUKTa jEehovT@Y 
Xap 
> 
€0ov lamrerat Kéap, axaprov Exel Tovov. 
avr. ti yap €hapov & ér’ 3 arpaxt ddupopevov 
ovely Kapdiav; ... 


1 mss mpoowdiay 2 mss insert éorly 3 mss insert éor’ 
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20 
[TypEvus] 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘and have Kingship for your 
wife ’]: He personifies Kingship as a woman. According to 
Euphronius this is because Kingship is daughter of Zeus; and 
she appears to preside over the immortalisation-department, 
which in Bacchylides belongs to Athena, where she promises 
immortality to Tydeus.t 


21) 
[ PuILocTerss | 


Scholiast on Pindar [‘from Lemnos’]: This account tallies 
with that of Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs in making the 
Greeks fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos at the prophetic 
bidding of Helenus. It seems that it was fated that Ilium 
should not be taken without the bow of Heracles. 


Boox IV 
PROCESSIONALS 


22 


Stobaeus Anthology [Of the need of bearing one’s lot like a 
gentleman, because we are human and ought to live according 
to virtue]: Bacchylides Processionals :— 


One goal there is, one path, of mortal happiness, 
the power to keep a heart ungrieving to life’s end. 
Whoso busieth his wits with ten thousand cares and 
afficteth his spirit night and day for the sake of 
things to come, the labour of such an one beareth no 
fruit. For what ease is there left us if we keep the 
heart astir with vain Jament?? . 


1 cf. Apollod. 3. 75 2 the last sentence is quoted 
separately but is thought to belong here 
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23 


Ibid, 98. 25 [mep) rod Blov, Sr Bpaxds kal evTeAts Kal ppovtt- 
dwv dvduerros]: Baxxvaldov Mpocodiwy: + 


val la 
mavtecat Ovatotar dai- 
, 5 x 
pov érétake tovous dNNOLTW AdXoUs. 


iy 
TIAPOENEION 


24 


Plut. Mus. 17 [2. &ppomey]: ok ryvder Se (6 WAdror) Set 
TOAAG Ad@pia mapOévera” "AAKuart Kal Tvdapm Kal Simevldn Kal 
BaxxvaAldn memolnrat. 


Sy 
THOPXHMATON 
25 
Stob. FU. 11. 7 [w. aAndelas]: BaxxvaAldou ‘Yropxnuatay 
Avdla pev yap ® ridos 
pavuer Xpvoov’ apv- 
dpav S apetav codiav * Te 
TayKpaTis edéyyet 
anrdbea ... 


26-26 A 


heil An. Gr. 7. 21 [a. dudtudkpou]: 5 3& ad’tds Kadetra Kal 
Kpntixnds, @s Tov Kpntay emvonodytwy Td eldos tod To1odTov 


1 mss mpoo@didy 2 mss insert &AAa 3 mss also 
omit ydp, gem omits ey ydp 4 gem oodla with some 
mss 
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23 


The same [on the shortness and vanity of life and how full 
it is of trouble]: Bacchylides Processionals :— 


God hath laid toils upon all men, one upon this 
and another upon that. 


Book V 
MAIDEN-SONGS 


24 


Plutarch Music [the ‘modes’]: Plato was well aware that 
many Dorian Maiden-Songs have been composed by Aleman, 
Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides. 


Boox VI 
DANCE-SONGS 
251 / 
Stobaeus Anthology [on Truth]: Bacchylides Dance- 
Songs :— 


For gold is disclosed by the Lydian touchstone, 
and the worth and skill of a man is proved by 
almighty Truth. 


26-26 A 2 


Keil Analecta Grammatica [on the amphimacer, —vu -]: 
It is also called a cretic because this kind of rhythm was 


1 cf. a ‘gem,’ prob. itself a touchstone, described by Caylus 
Rec. @’ Ant. V. pl. 50. 4 and Sch. J7. 16. 57 2 cf. Dion. Hal. 
Comp. 25 (7G map& Baxxvaldy), Ath. 14. 63lc, Ael. H. A. 6. 1, 
Luc. Scyth. 11, Ach. Tat. 5. 12, Lact. ad Stat. Theb. 2. 721 
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pvOu00, ofs cal rd imdpxnua avadéperar pide? dE TA SropxHuata 
ToUTH TH Td. KaTameTpElaOa, oloy: 

Ody eépas Epyov oS auBonras, 

> x / > /, 

ava ypucaty.oos Itwvias 

\ 2 b / \ 3 
Xp? Tap evdaidarov vadv €d- 
Govras a8pov te detEae. 


26 A 


Lact. ad Stat. Theb. 7. 330 [Itonaeos et Alalcomenaea 
Minervae | agmina]: in qua Itonus regnavit, Herculis filius ; 
haec civitas Boeotiae est. hinc Bacchylides Minervam Itoniam 
dixit et 


*"AXarKopévny 1 
signiticavit. hic Bacchylides Graecus poeta est quem imitatus 


est Horatius in illa oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat 
excidium. 


2128 [<is Ajrov| 


Heph. 43 [m. mawvixod] SednAdoOw Se bri kad bAa aopata 
Kpntixa cuvTlOeTa, Somep kal mapa BaxxvAldn* 


OQ. Tepixdertée Aad’, dyvonocew pev ov a EXTrOpAL 


28 


Sch. Call. DeZ. 28 [el 5 Alyy modes ve Tepitpoxdwow dordal]- 
ai TuvdSdpov kal Barxvaldov. 


1 Mitscherlich: mss Alechomenen, -em 
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invented by the Cretans, to whom is also attributed the 
hyporcheme or dance-song, in which this foot is commonly 
employed ; compare 

This is no time for sitting or delay; go we rather 
to the fair-wrought temple of Itonia! of the golden 
aegis, and there aon: forth some delicate thing. 


26 A 


Lactantius on Statius Thebaid [‘ The Itonaeans and the ranks 
of Minerva the Protectress’]: Where reigned Itonus son of 
Hercules; it is a city of Boeotia. Hence Bacchylides calls 
Minerva Itonia and 


the Protectress. 
This Bacchylides is the Greek poet imitated by Horace in 


the Ode (i. 15) in which Proteus foretells the destruction of 
Troy. 


27-28 


[To Dexos} 


Hephaestion Handbook af Metre [the Paeonic]: It should 
be made clear that whole poems, too, are composed in cretics, 
as for instance in Bacchylides: 


O far-famed Delos, I hope thou wilt not fail to 
know again 


28? 


Scholiast on Callimachus Hymn to Delos [‘and if very 
many songs run about thee’]: That is, songs of Pindar and 
Bacchylides. 


1 Ttonian Athena at whose temple at Coronea the Pan- 
Boeotian Festival was held, cf. Alc. 6 2 or a Processional ? 
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VG 
EDLINIKON 
29-41 British Musewm Papyrus 733 :1 


29 (i) A-E ["Apyetw Ket raidt ruxrq (?) “Io6pta] 


(The first 1102 lines of this ode are mutilated or missing from 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 733, but we may compare for their contents :— 
(a) Pind. Paeans 4. 42 [w. Ack:Béas]: Tépas 8 édv | elrév oor 
(Ev&dyrios): ‘Tpéw rot wéAcuoy | Aids "Evvoctdav te Bapuxturor. | 
x0dva rol more Kal otpatdy KOpoov | méeubay Kepavyge rpiddovel 
te | és tov Babby Taprapoy, éuay | warépa Aimévres Kal Sdov 
olkoy evepxéa.’—(b) Callim. Atria 3. 1 (Ox. Pap. 1011) 64 [7. 
Kéw]: év 8’ tBpw Odvatdy re Kepatyioy, ev S& yonras | TeAxivas 
Makdpwy 7 ox adéyovra beady | HAEA Anudvaxta yépwy éveOKaTo 
déArots, | kal ypjuy MaxeAd wnrépa Ack bens, | &s povvas Ste 
vijoov averpemoy elver’ adrzpijs | USpios aoxndels EAAuTov ABavarot. 
—(c) Sch. Ov. 26. 475: Macelo® filia Damonis dicitur cum 
sororibus fuisse ; harum hospitio usus lupiter, cum Telchinas 
quorum hic princeps erat corrumpentes invidia successus 
omnium fructuum fulmine interficeret, servavit. ad quas cum 
venisset Minos cum Dexione concubuit; ex qua creavit 
Euxantium unde Euxantidae fuerunt.—(d) Nonn. Dion. 18. 35 
Ziva Kal AmédAAwva wth Esivicoe MakeArA® . . .4A—(e) Tz. Theog. 
81 Matr. An. 580 éx 5& rod Katappéovtos atuaros Tay poplar | 
ev pey TH yh yeydvaot tpeis “Epiies mpOtoy, | ) Teroipdrn, 
Méyaipa, kal ’AAnKTd aby tavras:® | kal oby abtais of réocapes 
dvouacrol TeAxives, | "Axtatos, Meyadnoios, “Opuevds re rad 
Avxos, | ods BaxxvAldns mév pnot Neuéoews Taptdpov, | %AAo 
tives 8€ A€youot THS Djs Te kal Tod Mdvrov.) 


1 see p.92notel ? according to Blass, see below * ms 
Macedo * mss MakéAdwy and a lacuna 5 ms rovrors 


1 see p. 93 note 1 > the victory is recorded in a 4th 
cent. list of victors found at Ceos, now at Athens 3 Calli- 
machus’ authority, Xenomedes, a mythologist of ¢. 450 B.c. 
* according to other scholia, all except Macelo, who was 
struck by lightning with her husband at her wedding 
because he invited all the Gods but Jupiter. This episode may 
not have formed part of the version used by B., cf. Pindar 
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Boox VII 
VICTORY-SONGS 
29-41 from a Papyrus of the last Century B.c,: 4 
29 (i) A-E 
For Arceius or Cros, Vicror IN THE Boys’ 
Boxine-Matcu at THE Isrumus 2 


The first part of this Ode seems to have contained an invocation 
to the Muses and an address to Corinth as the seat of the Isthmian 
Festival, and passed on to the story of Minos and Dexithea, a 
story which is preserved as follows:—(a) Pindar Paeans [on 
Dexithea]: Euxantius told them the marvel that once befel 
him :—‘ Surely I fear war with Zeus and the loud-thundering 
Earth-Shaker. Surely their levin-bolt and trident sent a 
land and its people every man into deep Tartarus, all but my 
mother and her well-walled house ’—(d) Callimachus Origins : 
And therewithal insolence and a lightning-death, and likewise 
the wizards the Telchins and Demonax who so foolishly 
flouted the blessed Gods—these the old man did put in his 
writing-tablets, and aged Macelo mother of Dexithea, them 
twain that alone the Immortals left unharmed when they 
overturned an island for its sinful insolence. (c) Scholiast on 
the Jbis: It is said that Macelo and her sisters were 
daughters of Damon, and that Jupiter having enjoyed their 
hospitality saved them* when he struck the Telchins, of 
whom Damon was chief, by lightning for maliciously blight- 
ing all the fruits of the earth. To these daughters came 
Minos, and was united with Dexione, and begat Euxantius 
father of the Euxantidae. Compare also (d) Nonnus Dionysiaca: 
Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo at one [board]; and (e) 
Tzetzes Theogony: From the blood which dripped from the 
mutilated Uranus and entered the earth sprang first the 
three Furies Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto, and with 
them the four famous Telchins, Actaeus, Megalesius, 
Ormenus, and Lycus, whom Bacchylides calls Sons of 
Nemesis and Tartarus but some authorities of Earth and 


Sea. 
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29 (i) 
oTp. a (contained 1 in Il. 3-8) 


Ileepides .. . yaias “IoOpias .. . evBovrov 
[yan ]8pov Nupéfos].. . 


avT. a (perhaps contained in ll, 13-14") 


@ IléXomos AuTrapas 
/ / s 
vacou OedduaTtor TUNAL 


éT. a (perhaps in 1. 19) 


[ud’ dp|uacw immous 


avt. 8’ (perhaps in ll. 38-39) 
[xn|tee cuved|yov 


orp. \ (perhaps in ll. 48-58) 


avT. ¥'J 
gael len xoplar] . . HEALPpovos Ur [vou] 
- Lap|yatav ar se . . « avdypous adds 
. [aly ma aedlou 
oTp. nT J nll 
apes (perhaps in ll. 73-81) 


[Ma]xeaw dé... [pud]adaxatos Saline 
evvah... mpoo dover Té vl}. 
gaivovo’ om... yey Neo ae: 
audaxe Ova... mevia. . [dev]yer[el 
watalvl... 
(27 — lost) 

1 according to Blass’ conjectural arrangement 2 from 


Sch. Pind, 07. 13.1 mpdbupov kai Oipas cidbaci Karey Thy KépivOov, 
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29 (i) 
(lines 1-8 perhaps contained 1 
Pierians .... Isthmian land . . son-in-law of 


shrewd Nereus . .?) 
(dl. 13-14 were perhaps 
O God-built gates of Pelops’ shining isle %) 


(2. 19 perhaps contained 
[harnessed] horses to a chariot) 


(Ul. 38-9 perhaps 
for lack of husbands) 


(Il. 48-58 perhaps 


girls at the loom . . . . sweet-hearted sleep... 
ancient city . . . . marginof the sea . . rays of the 


Sun) 
(l. 73-81 perhaps 


and Macelo .. lover of the distaff . . to the 
flowing [river?] . . and addressed [him?] . . in be- 
guiling accents . . I lack . . with a two-edged grief 


. poverty . . flee ye (?) altogether . .) 
(27 lines lost) 


1 Blass placed conjecturally what he considered the frag- 
ments of the first four columns (110 ll.) of this ode; they 
are too mutilated and their position too much in doubt for 
them to be printed here in full 2 Poseidon, husband of 
Amphitrite *? Corinth 


5:4 7d thy apxyv h TéAos elva: WeAorovyhaov Toy "loOudy, mpdbupov 
dé Tots eis MeAomdévynooy ateAAopévors. Baxxval5ns: > TWéAowos 
KTA. 3 ef. Apoll. Pron. Gram. Gr. 1. 1. 84 
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Jagpel! 


ae TpiTaT a pet[a Keivay] * 
[éulépa } Mivas apijios 
mpruvev aiohompuywols 
115 vavol TEVTHKOVTA ovv Kpntov OMid@* 


otp.s Acos Eixnretou bé Exa- 
' , 
Tt Babvfwvoyv Kopav 
AcEiOéav Sapacev" 
7 G , o rn 
Kal ol ALTrEev MeLoV Aawy 
120 avdpas apnidtrous, 
Totowy TOAUKpPNLVOV xOova 
velwas, ATOTNE@Y WyYET ES 
Kveooy ieptay TOL 
avt.s Bactrevs Evpartadas. 
125 dexato & Evéavtiov 
unvl Téx’ evrrOKAMOS 
7 fT. / 3 
[viuda deplexvde[i vacw] 
* arputal|viv] 
|-- v —K«]edr[— v — 


ee NAN ee 


(8 lines lost) 


[-o — Aduevos ar]uEav® Ovyatpes 


orp. o more € es véaly ° Babudei- 
140 eov[* éx TO|O" peév yévos 
ETAETO KAPTEPOVELP 
*A pyeto[s odoto] § XéovTos 
Bupoly éyor], o7oTe 
xpeilar<ou> ovp|Soror ® paxas 
145 Too ot T éXadpos, TAT plov 
T ovx amloxdXapos xlarar,!° 
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Two days thereafter! in fifty pooped ships gay- 
painted came warrior Minos with a meinie of Cretans, 
and by favour of Zeus the Fame-bringer did wed the 
buxom damsel Dexithea; and left unto her the half 
of his people, men apt to arms, dividing unto them 
that craggy land;? and so was gone sailing home, 
that king of Europa’s blood, to lovely Cnosus. And 
in nine months’ time his fair-tressed bride bare 
Euxantius # to be lord of that glorious isle . . . 


(8 lines missing) 


. when the daughters [of Damon] had fled [to 
a new and| sunshine-steepéd home.4 Of his® seed 
eame hardy-of-hand Argeius, who showeth® the 
heart of a destroying lion when he meeteth need of 
battle, came nimble-of-foot, and not without portion 
in the many noble gifts that his father Pantheides 


1 after the visit of Zeus and Apollo to the daughters of 
Damon ? * Ceos 3 described by the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes i. 86 as the father of Miletus 4 Coressus ? 
5 Wuxantius’? if Argeius hailed from Coressus (Kopnoods) near 

Tulis, and the story of the Maidens (xépar) was a local etymo- 
logising myth, we have the explanation of the appearance of 
the daughters of Damon in this ode (Festa) ® the Gk. is 
‘hath,’ confusing the permanent attribute with the occasional 


‘ 


17 omit brackets where the supplements are reasonably 
certain: before.a 4 letter-bottoms as of irpr ae Cd eth, 
4 bp0d6ixov (Wolff) or porptdiov (J) would fit; éoxduevoy too 
long 5 FB, not jué 6 7 or ex Tas § Barnett, 
other suggestions too long 9 ff (ot lost by haplogr.) ; 
Jebb’s xpeids 7. cvpBodot and Blass’s xpeids € xepBodot both 
too long 40 Housman 
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on f 
avt.C roca Iav[Oéida xXvt0}TO- * 
> , ” 
Eos Amro\A@v wracev 
2 / 4S , 
appl T LaTopia 
150 Eeivav Te Pidavope Tia’ 
bs \ \ / 
ev 0€ AaY@v Xapitwov 
modnols Te Oavpacbels Bpotav 
aia’ éXvoev TévTE TAl- 
das meyawntous MeTOV 
> , a o c , 
ér.€' tev &va oi Kpovidas 
156 vWifuyos "loOpusoveKov 
OnKev avT evepyeotav, AUTAapav T ad- 
AwY oTEehdvav Erripotpov. 
paul Kai ddow pwéytoTov 
a y > / lal 
160 Kddo0s Exey apeTay: TrOD- 
&e 7X 8 fal ? al , € Lal 2 
tos 6€ Kal detNoiow avOpwrrav optrel, 


orp.n  €Oéret & abgew dpévas av- 
dpos, 0 © ed épdwv Geovs 
éXTride KvdpoTépa 
165 caiver Kéap ei O° Uytetas 
O@varos é€ éov fdaxer, 
Swew T aT olKel@y EXEL, 

T porous épifer’ Tavti Tot 
Téepyis av pemoy Sto 
avtT.n emer a voo pw ye voowr 8 

171 qevias T apbaxavov. 
icov 6 7 adveds i- 
pelper peydrwv 6 Te Elwv 
Taupotépwv' TO dé Tav- 

175 Tw evjca pely ovdev yun 
Ovartoioww, adr aiel Ta dev- 
youta difnvrat KLYELD. 
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had of the Lord of Archery, were it in the art of 
healing, were it in the kindly service of strangers; 
aye and much had Pantheides won of the Graces, and 
a marvel was he become to many men, ere he passed 
away and left the five sons of great repute, of whom 
to one because of his father’s well-doing the high- 
throned son of Cronus hath given many bright 
wreaths and now hath made him victor at the 
Isthmus. 

I say and ever shall, that the greatest honour 
belongeth to virtue and valour ;? though wealth may 
be found walking with cowards and is fain enough 
to exalt a man’s spirit, a nobler hope doth cheer the 
heart of one that is good to the Gods; and if, for all 
his mortality, he hath dower of health and can live 
on what is his own, then vies he with the first. 
Disease and helpless poverty apart, every human life 
is attended of delight. The poor desireth small 
things as much as the rich desireth great; to have a 
plenty of everything is no pleasure to mortal men, 
rather seek they to catch that which flies them. 


1 the Inscription mentions a victory of Argeius as ayéve:os 
or ‘beardless youth’ at Nemea; but that would be later 
than this, in which he is still competing among the maides or 
boys 2 the Gk. has the single word aperd, which varies in 
meaning between virtue and valour or prowess 


1 Kenyon 2 of, Plut. Aud. Poet. 14 (pacwuey miorby Kvdos 
KTA., omitting papl Kal) 2 P vovlow|y 
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ér.n Tie? Koupotatat 
Oupov Sovéover pEplpvat, 
180 dacov av fon xpovov av NéNayev Te- 
pay? apeta ny érripoxOos 
bev, TedeuTabeion & opbas 
[avdpc xJal? edte Oavn deu- 
[wee rodv|tjrwtov * everElas ayadpa. 


30 (ii) 
TO AUTO 
onpaw Ale Eon, a]° cepvodorerpa Oya, 
és Kéov t lepav XaplTo- 
VUMOv hépove’ ayyehiav, 
bre HaXas Opacvxerpos ® *Ap- 
5 yelos apato vikav' 
avT. Karaov © avéuvacev bo év KrEevvm 
avyévt IoO pod Fabéav 
Nurrovtes EvEavtisa va- 
cov émedetEapev €860K- 
10 covta odvv oteddvoicw: 
ém. Karel dé Modo’ avleyenijs 
yAvKEelav avr@Y Kavaxar, 
yepatpoua’ émevixtors 
Ilav@eida hirov viov. 


1H: P byrwa reat a Greek could not avoid taking this 
with @vudy) 2 Maas: P yp. tov’ edaxel Tidy: but un- 
metrically, and réy5e should be todroy SB: al 


5 K; &itev & (Blass) would fit, but we need a vocative, 
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He whose heart is stirred by most vain solicitudes, 
he getteth his honour only for his lifetime ; as for 
virtue, it may give a man toil, but well completed 
it leaveth him, even though he die, a right enviable 
monument of fame. 


30 (ii) 
For THE Samer 2 


Up, thou giver of things revered, make haste, O 
Rumour, to holy Ceos with a message of gracious 
words, and say that Argeius hath gotten him victory 
in the battle of sturdy hands, and brought to mind 
all the feats which we of the sacred isle of Euxantius 
have displayed with wreaths threescore and ten at 
the famous neck of Isthmus, and that the native 
Muse is calling up the sweet babble of the flutes and 
honouring the dear son of Pantheides with strains of 
victory.® 


1 though this Papyrus must have had avdpl, Bacch. perh. 
wrote dp9ot &vdpa, ‘well completed it setteth him up, and 
when he dies he leaves a right enviable,’ etc. 2 perh. an 
announcement of the victory celebrated in the previous ode, 
written at Corinth by Bacch. and sent as a letter to Ceos 
3 7.e. Bacch. is preparing Ode 29? 


for the only 3 extant Epinicia of Bacchylides which have no 
vocative are incomplete ; cf. 37. 1 5 P @pacvxeip 
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31 (iii) 
‘Tépwvs Lupaxocio 
immo “OrAvuria 


oTp. a "Apia toKapmov Kelas Kpéovoay 
Aduatpa iooréphavov Te Kovpay 
Duvet, yruKvowpe Kyr<ioz, Goas T ’O- 
dapemioepapous ‘Tepevos & iTTOUS. 
avT. a [fev ]ro* yap ovv UTEpOX te Nixa 
6 [atv Ay[Aaia te Tap’ evpvdivay 
| Ardéov, ToGs A lervopéveos EOnxav 
drXBrov Tléxos? octehave|y cuphcas, 
ér.a’ Opdnoe dé ALads arretpwv: | 3 
‘°A rpicevoaiu| wy avyp,|4 
os mapa Znvos NaYov 
Tele TapXov ‘EAN aver yepas 
olde Tupyodevra Tod Tov pe) weAape- 
papéi KpUTTELW TKOTO. 


oTp.8 Bpver péev iepa PoUgEToLS & éoprtais, 
16 Bpvover prrofeviacs * ayueais 
Adprret & b70 wappapvyais o Xpucos 
vyidardarTov TpeToSeov otadéevtwy 
avt.B' mapoiWe vaod, TOO péyrotov adoos 
20 Mot8ouv wapa KaotaXrtas peéOpors 
Aéror dvétrovart. Oedv Oeov tus 
ayrailéTa, 0 yap aptatos dABwv'® 
er. 8’ émet tote Kal dapacimmou 
AvSlas apyayétar, 


1 FB, cf, 33. 48, not cevoyro nor gé€povro, which are too 
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31 (iii) 
For Hiero or SyrRacuskE 


Victor IN THE Four-Horse Cuarior-Race aT 
Oxtympia 2 


Of Demeter that ruleth noblest-fruited Sicily, and 
of her daughter the Maid of the violet wreath,? sing 
now thou, joy-bestowing Clio, and with them praise 
the swift steeds that ran for Hiero at Olympia. For 
with Victory the pre-eminent and Glory sped they 
beside the broad swirls of Alpheus, where they have 
made the happy child* of Deinomenes to win a 
wreath, and a multitude past number hath cried 
‘Ho for a thrice-blesséd man who possesseth of Zeus 
the widest-ruling office of all Greece and knoweth 
how to keep towered wealth unhidden of the black 
mantle of darkness !’ 

Rife are the shrines with festal offering of oxen, 
and rife also the streets* with hospitalities; and 
bright shines the flashing gold where high and rich 
wrought tripods have been set before the temple, 
in Phoebus’ great precinct that is served by the 
Delphians beside the streams of Castaly.° To the 
God should we bring our honouring gifts, to the 
God; for therein lies the best of all good-fortune ; 
witness the lord of horse-taming Lydia; when Sardis 


1 B.c. 468 2 Hiero was hereditary priest of Demeter 
and Persephone (Hdt. 7. 153) 3 Hiero 4 of Syracuse, 
where this ode is performed 5 the pedestals have been 
discovered on the Sacred Way at Delphi, see on Simon, 170 


long 2 »[ovov] too long 3 Blass 4 Kenyon 
5 Richards: P -1as 8 P ayAailebw yap KTA. 
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25 edte Tay Ten[pwpuevar | 
Znvos tere codoat Kpi low 
Dapoues Tepoa|v édrooayv atplata, 
Kpotcov 0 xpucalopos| 


oTp. purha& "AroArov. [0 & és &ledrrov 
apap 
30 porwr Todv|Saxpvolv ovK« éuwedre 
pipvery ete [Sovrocd |vav, mupav dé 
NarKorerxeos m{ pom apot |Oev atAas 
avt.y vajoar, év0a ouly adox@| Te xedva 
avy evTAOKaMOLS T eenae: aral oi ov] 
35 Ovyatpact dupopévais: yépas & és 
atmo aiBépa odetépas aeipas 
emery yéyovev: ‘“TrépBie Satuov, 
mov Oewv eotiv yapis ; 
mov dé Aatoidas avak ; 
40 [€ppova|w?’Advatra Sopot, 
eg.8 [ovd’ adixvet|t[ar pw’ arrotva] pupioy 
[av mpoTeuw ayarpmato |p, 
oTp.5 [arn aiferat Avdov tarai|v dotv, 
| [owtooetar aiware Xpuco|sivas 
45 Uaxroros, CELKENLOS yuvaires 
é& €UxTitwy weyapwy ayovTat 
avt. 6 me mpdabe S* éyOpa gira Oaveiv 
YAUVKLETOV.” 
Too etme, Kal a8poBdray KéNeuoev 
am rTew EvAwov Sopov. ceNaryov é 
50 mapOévot, piras T ava matpl xeipas 
er. 0. éBarnov" 6 yap mpofavns Ova- 
Toto EXOvaTos povev. 


Gdn’ éret Sevvod Tupos 
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fulfilled the sentence delivered her by Zeus and was 
taken by the host of the Persians, Croesus was saved 
by Apollo of the golden bow. Aye, when he had 
come to that unlooked-for day, he would not await 
so woeful a lot as servitude, but had them build a 
pyre before his brazen-walled court and went up 
upon it with his trusty wife and his fair-tressed 
daughters wailing incessantly; and raised his hands 
towards high heaven and cried ‘ Almighty Spirit,1 
where is the gratitude of the Gods? where is the 
Lord that Leto bare? Fallen is the palace of 
Alyattes,? [and I have no requital of the] thousand 
[gifts I gave ;? rather is the ancient] city [of Lydus 
aflame, the gold-eddied Pactolus* [empurpled with 
blood], the women reft unseemly from the well- 
built houses. What was hateful once is welcome 
now ; sweetest it is to die.’ 

So speaking he bade one of his soft-stepping 
men kindle the wooden pile. Whereat the maidens 
shrieked and threw up their hands to their mother ; 
for death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. 
Nevertheless when the shining strength of that 


1 Zeus? 2 father of Croesus, reigned c. 617-560 B.o. 
3 gponéumeiy to give gifts, orig. processionally, cf. Aesch. 
Pers. 622, Theophr. Char. 30. 19 4 this river was said to 
carry gold-dust 


1 ]], 25-34 restored by Kenyon (25, 32, 34), Kenyon—Weil 
(36), Palmer (27), Jebb (29-31), Blass-Kenyon (33) — ? Frick; 
aitvovoy too long 3 ]]. 41-43 ZH, 44 Kenyon—Blass (Jebb’s 
suggestions do not fit till 44 4 P mpdabev 
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apr pov diail Sev * pé]vos, 
55 Zevs émurtacas [Heraynev ]Bes védos? 
a Bévvuev EavOalv droya. | 
oTp.€ dma Tov ovdev Ste Oleod? pélouuva 
TEUXEL tote Aanoyerns ? Atrodov 
pépov és ‘TrrepBopeous yépovTa 
60 ody Tava hvpols KaTevacce Kovpats 
avt.¢ Ov evoéBevar, Ste péytota Ovatav 
és ayabéay avéreure Iv0o. 
dco ye mev “EAXaS’ Eyovowr ov Tis, 
@ peyaivnte lépwv,4 Gedjoer 
ér.e ghduev oéo TrELova YpucoOV 
66 Aokia menrbra Spore. 
[ew Néy]evv® Taper TL, bo- 
[res w]) POdvm triaiverat, 
[Ccodi]rXH Hirsrmov avdSp’ apriov 
70 Leknalioy oxamTtpov Avos 
atp.s' [tordo|cwv te péoo[s exovt Ja Movo av: 
[ds decJuar€éa wore xerpl dn lov ° 
[ynplavos ébdpepov al dt<is> OrBoly! 
[dovx]& oxoreis,§ Bpax[ov edvTa eldas*]® 
avt.s' [OorA]cecca 8 errs valdo dpévecow 
avopav | 
76 [epapJeptov: 08 avaglixpne 10s] 
[“ExaBo]nXos eitre Déon[ tos vii*] 4 


lor Sidiooev 2 Il. 55-7 Kenyon (55), Palmer (56), 
Kenyon—Z (57) 8 @[eay too long 4 Anon. sugg. 
meytoralynr ‘I. 5 ll. 67-71 Blass (67, 70), Palmer (68), 
Herwerden (69), Kenyon (71) 6 BL-Z#; 72 ff. Jebb’s 


as 8 ev], ew vjos, xalpija, alvdpds aloaly, wolté yetwa dal ]uwy 
are all too long, though his a]iy’ torjy, if so read, would fit ; 
too long also are Blass’s yaAa]yds and [éadovay o]:{Advop]a, 
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awful fire rushed over them, then sent Zeus a 
black veil of cloud and quenched the yellow flame. 
Nothing that comes of the care of a God passeth 
belief. So then, the Delos-born! did bear away 
that old king to the land of the Hyperboreans 
and there give him dwelling, him and his slender- 
ankled daughters, by reason of his piety, because 
he of all mankind had sent up the greatest gifts to 
hallowed Pytho. 

Yet of all the dwellers that are in Greece,? 
O illustrious Hiero, no man can say that any hath 
given to Loxias* so much gold as thou. If a man 
only batten not on envy, he will surely praise a 
favourite of Heaven, a lover of horses, a man of war, 
that holdeth the sceptre of the Lord of Laws, and 
eke hath share in the gifts of the violet-tresséd 
Muses,—one who, though his hand was terrible once 
in war, looketh calmly now that he is old on a 
happiness that is from day to day, well knowing it 
to be short. Yet deceitful is hope unto the hearts 
of us creatures of a day, witness the Far-darting Lord 
of the Oracle,? who said unto the son * of Pheres, ‘ As 


1 the earliest offerings of the Hyperboreans were to the 
Delian Apollo, according to Hdt. 4. 32ff. 2 Hiero may 
not be as rich as Croesus, but 3 Apollo * Admetus 
king of Thessaly, whom he served as neatherd 


Schwartz’s dopadé]a, and Kenyon’s 6 Bovxd]dos Pa: 
for ait<is> cf. occa<kis> 37. 15; aldris ai]@- would fit, 
but the overlapping -v’ would leave too little space in 
the next line (-7 édéa too long ; Jebb’s alire répi]y is too 
long even as ajite <ré>pwi]y 8 Jebb (but dovyxa) ; traces 
of a circumflex over Ja and an erasure after cxome’s but no 
point 9 10 SoA. and érapu. Jebb, the rest HL aE 
in 77 ofA pf]aros (Wil.) is too long even without iota adscr. 
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tA / 
‘@vartoy etvta Xp Sidvpous aéEecy 
ér.s yvopas, 6Tt T avptov dvreat 
nr € , / 
80 sovvov adtov paos 
XOTL TWEVTNKOVT ETE 
Soav Sa€vrXovtov TEXeEls. 
dola Spay ebppawe Oupov: TovTO yap 
KEpoewv U PESO? Vs 


otp. © ppoveovrt ouveTa yapve* Bads pev 
86 aidnp a apiavTos vdwp oé TOVTOU 
ov odTer a" Suagoputos * 86  Kpucas* 
avopt & ov Oéuis Todsov Tapévta 
avt.€' yipas Oaderav abris hea Re 
90 Rav. apeTas rye mev od puvivOn 2 
Bpotav adua c@pmare peyyos, arra 
Modica vw tpéper. ‘lépwv, od & drXBov 
ér. 6 KaddoT emedelEao Ovatois 
avOea: mpakavre & ed 
95 ov Péper KOT MOV oLw- 
ma ovv & arabeia KANOY 
Kal méedyAWaooU TIS buvyiTEL KapLV! 
= Kyias anddovos. 


32 (iv) 


TO AUTO 


[tararoes | TIvOca 


otp.a “Ere > upaxociav piret 
TONLV O XproroKopas ‘AT OO”, 
actvbeniv 0 ‘Tépwva yepaiper’ 
Tpitov yap Tap dupanrdoy bidet pou YOoves 
YE, cf. goptvw and goputés: P etppootva swe (ak, 
pipedPady’s P pivdOer 
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a mortal thou shouldest nurse two opinions, this, 
that thou wilt see but one more morrow’s sunlight, 
and the other that thou wilt have fifty years of a life 
of ample wealth. Cheer then thy heart by righteous 
deeds, for therein is the highest of all gains.’ 


I ery words the wise may understand; the deep 
sky is not to be defiled, the water of the sea doth not 
decay, gold cannot be tarnished; but a man, he may 
not pass by hoary eld and then recover blooming 
youth. Yet virtue’s light waneth not with a man’s 
body, but is cherished by the Muse. Thou, Hiero, 
hast displayed before men the fairest of flowers; 
and one that hath succeeded getteth no honour of 
silence; so there shall be a true tale of things well 
done, and along with it men shall praise the grace 
of the honey-tongued nightingale of Ceos.? 


32 (iv) 
For THE SAME, 
Victor wit THe Four-Horse Cuariot aT PyTHo? 


The golden-haired Apollo still loveth the city of 
Syracuse, and doeth honour unto Hiero the upholder 
of public right. For now a third time‘ is he sung 


1 Hiero was sick of a mortal disease, and died in the 
following year; Bacch. is imitating Pindar Ol. 2. 93 
and i. 1 (476 B.c.) 2 the poet 3 470 B.c.; the same 
victory is celebrated by Pindar P. i 4 he had won the 
horse-race at Delphi in 482 and 478 
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5 Iv@covixos aetdetar 
axuT olay apeta]* ovv immo. 
eg.2 [Eevoxpdreos Ovyarep, oov 
| [dé Ted Beds matép]* as aNEKTWP 
[udKap, émrel Gédov |re vow 
10 [evAvpous EXATOV mep| t buvous 
/ / > > / 
otp.8 [xeAadeovtes ov] icop- 
[po7ror é éxovTa Aixjas Tahavrov : 
Acivopeveds « cyepobpopey viOv. 
mapeotiv © év 4 ayxiadovot Kippas wuxots 
15 podvoy értyPovioy Tade 
pnodmevov otedpavors €péT TEL 
d00 T "Odvptriovixas 
a7 7 , nN < 
aeloev. ti béptepov 1) Peotow 
dirov éovta TavtodaT av 
20 Aayxavew dro potpav écOror ; 


33 (v) 
[TO avT@ 
Kéednte Orvprria] 
Ul ” ~~ , 
OTP. a Ev poupe ~upaKkoovwy 
immodwntov oTpatayé, 
/ \ > / 
yvoon ev loaTepavav 


a F n Lal 
Moioay yAvKvdwpov ayadua, TOV ye VOV 
5 al Tis émexOoviar, 


1 BL. and others (P ]:) 2 EF: J’s supplements do not 
fit in 8-10 nor account for ke (18), and the poem was doubt- 
less addressed to somebody (see on 30. 1) 3 Headlam 
4 2: P mapeotiay 
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along with the prowess of swift-footed horses for a 

victory won beside the centre of a high-cliffed land 
e.g at Pytho. 

[O daughter of Xenocrates,! the God doth honour 
to thy father], whose daughter's spouse is happy 
because we could not so honour the son2 of Deino- 
menes that he should keep the scales of Justice 
level,3 [even were we to chant] right willingly 
{unto the skilful string an hundred] hymns of 
praise. 

Yet can we crown him with wreaths as the only 
man on earth who hath achieved what he hath done 
in the glens of Cirrha by the sea, aye and we can 
sing of two victories Olympian. What is better 
than to receive a share in all manner of good things 
because one is dear unto the Gods? 


33 (v) 
[For THE Same, 


Victor IN THE Horse-rAce AT OLYMPIA a 


Blest leader of armies unto the chariot-whirléd 
men of Syracuse, thou if any man in this present 
world wilt judge truly of a joy-bestowing gift that 
is offered unto the Muses of the violet wreath. 


1 Hiero’s third wife, cf. Pind. Js, 2 Arg., Sch. O. 2. 29 
2 Hiero 3 Zyovra proleptic, ¢.e. ‘so that he should have 
praise in proportion to his deserts’; it is not unnatural to 
regard ‘him’ rather than ‘us’ as the weigher, for the 
exploits are his and so is the praise as soon as ‘we’ give 
it 4 in the horse-race in 476 (celebrated in Ode 33) and 
in 472 5 g.c, 476; the same victory is celebrated by 
Pindar O/. i 
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opbas: ppeva & evOvdixov 
atpéw apravoas pepiuvay 
dedp’ <ér>abpyoov! vow, 
i? adv Xapitecot Babulevors bhavas 
el? adv Xapi 
10 buvov amo Calas 
vaoou Eévos twetépav 
méutrev &s KrNELVaY TOALY 8 
VpVTauTUKOS Otpavias KNEL- 
-vOsS Ceparov: eOérex 4 
15 yapuv ex oTnbéwy yéwy 
avtT.a aiveiv ‘Tépwva. Badov 
& aidépa EovGaior TALVOV 
vyod: mrEpyyerot Taxel~ 
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35 Aewvoméveus dryépoo- 
xou matdes: ed Epdwv S€ ur) Kapor eds. 
EavOorpiya pev Depévixov 
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Give thy unerring brain a gentle respite from its 
cares, and turn thy mind’s eye this way, to look if it 
was with aid of the buxom Graces that a guest-friend 
of thine renowned as a servitor of golden-coifed 
Urania wove the song of praise he sent to a 
renowned city from a sacred islet Fain would he 
pour the voice from his breast in praise of Hiero. 
Cleaving the deep sky aloft with his swift brown 
pinions the eagle-messenger of the wide-dominioned ~ 
Thunderer putteth sure trust in his mighty strength, 
and the shrill-voiced birds, they cower in fear. No 
stay to him are the summits of the great earth nor yet 
the steepy billows of the unwearied brine, but in a 
void unabating sped by a breeze from the west, plies 
he his glossy plumage conspicuous to the eye. Even 
so for me now are there paths ten thousand every 
way to praise your prowess,” O ye lordly children 
of Deinomenes,? by grace both of dark-haired 
Victory and of brazen-breasted War ;+ may Heaven 
never weary of blessing you! Gold-arméed Morn 
saw that storm-swift courser the tawny Pherenicus 


1 7.e. see if this is a good poem 2 Bacch. imitates 
Pindar Js, 3 19) (Bic. 47/82) 3 Hiero, Polyzelus, and 
Thrasybulus (Gelo was dead) 4 ref. (chiefly) to the defeat 
of the Carthaginians at Himera, B.c. 480 


1 Richards 2 Palmer: or better ai? P y See 
‘epistolary past’: P meul|me: KAcevvay es modw 4 P adds 
dé: perh. @crAev (£), cf. 38. 73 5 Walker, despite Sch. 
Hes. Th. 116: P veparac 6 P rvoaow 7 P inserts wer 
8 Palmer: P uuve?: cf. Pind. Zs. 3. 19 ff. 
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victorious beside the broad eddies of Alpheus and 
at hallowed Pytho I lay hand to earth and swear 
that he hath never sped goalward fouled with the 
dust of fore-running horses; for his speed is the 
speed of the North-Wind as he flies ‘neath his safe- 
seated pilot to win for the hospitable Hiero new 
plaudits and another victory. 

Happy the man whom God hath made share in 
honours and hath given with that enviable lot life- 
long riches too. For no man on earth is fortunate 
in all things; witness the tale of that gate-breaker 
invincible,? that child of sheen-levined Zeus who 
went down to the house of slender-ankled Perse- 
phone, for to fetch up to the light from Hades the 
jag-toothéd hound? that was son of Echidna the 
unapproachable. There was he ware of the spirits of 
hapless mortals, there beside the stream of Cocytus 
like leaves a-quiver in the wind on the gleaming 


g, and 


shoulders of Ida where the sheep go grazing, 


1 cf. Arg. Pind. Ol.i 2 Heracles sacked Troy, Oechalia, 
and Pylos 8 Cerberus 


1 11, 50-55 ef. Stob. Fl. 98. 26, 103, 2, Apost. 12. 65e 
2 Jurenka: ydy is too long 5 Palmer 
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among them outstanding the shade of that staunch 
wielder of spears, Porthaon’s son.t 

And when the wondrous hero-child of Alemena 
beheld him in his shining armour, first drew he the 
shrill-twanging string to his bow’s end, and then, 
opening the lid of his quiver, picked out a bronze- 
headed arrow. But the ghost of Meleager appeared 
now close before him and spake as one that knew 
him well, saying, ‘Son of great Zeus, stay thou 
there and calm thy heart, and launch not vainly 
from thy hands a brute arrow against a dead man’s 
ghost. There’s naught to fear,’ The princely son 
of Amphitryon marvelled at his words and said, 
‘What God or man reared such a scion as this, and 
where? and who slew him? Sure the fair-girdled 
Hera will soon send the slayer of such an one 
against me also—albeit flaxen-haired Pallas, me- 
thinks, will look to that.’ 

Then answered Meleager weeping, ‘ Hard is it for 
earthly man to bend the will of a God. Else would 


my father Oeneus the smiter of steeds have made 


1 Meleager 
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cease the wrath of rosebud-wreathéd Artemis, the 
reverend, the white-armed, when he besought her 
with the sacrifice of so many goats and red-backéd 
oxen. But nay, the Goddess-Maiden’s wrath was irre- 
sistible, and she sped a wide-mighted boar, shameless 
in battle, into the lawns of Calydon, where on the 
flood of his strength he went goring the vine-rows 
and slaying the sheep together with every man that 
came athwart his way. With aright good will and 
for six days together did we that were the flower 
of the Greeks maintain a loathsome warfare against 
him, and when God gave us Aetolians the mastery, 
we buried those that were slain by the violent 
onset of the squealing boar, Ancaeus to wit and 
Agelaiis the dearest of my trusty brethren whom 
Althaea bare in the far-famed palace of my father 
Oeneus ; aye, and with them did a dire fate destroy 
yet others; for Leto’s wily? huntress-daughter stayed 
not her wrath, and with a right good will fought we 
the stubborn Curetes for the tawny hide. And | 
slew in that fight, among many more, Iphiclus and 
noble Aphares the swift brethren of my mother ; 


1 or warlike; the reference is to Artemis 


1 Kenyon: Payyedov * H; pépraroyvistoolong % EF; 
mpos 8 or tay 8 would be too long 4 Housman 
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for hardy-hearted Ares distinguisheth not a friend 
in war, and the javelins go and come blindly from 
the hand ’gainst the lives of the foemen, and bring 
death to whom God will. 

‘With no thought of this, my ill-starred mother, 
the wily daughter of Thestius, plotted, fearless 
woman, my destruction, and turned key and took 
from the carven chest the swiftly-dooming log which 
Fate had ordained long before to be the bourne of 
my life.2 It so fell out that I had overtaken before 
the walls of their ancient well-built city of Pleuron, 
whither they fled, the faultless figure of a man, to 
wit Daipylus’ valiant son Clymenus, and was in act 
to slay, when sweet life went faint within me and 
I felt strength fail—ah me!—and with my last 
breath wept my woe for the glorious youth that I 
must leave behind me.’ 

Tis said that then for the only time was the 
eyelid of Amphitryon’s son, that never feared war- 
ery, wetted with a tear, because he pitied the fate 
of that suffering wight; and he answered him, 
‘Best were it for mortals never to be born nor ever 


1 Althaea 2 7.e. burnt the log whose life was fated to 
go with her son’s, cf. Swinburne Atalanta in Calydon 


1 Brooks, or aykAdoaca (Shackle)? P  eyxdAavoaca 
2 Kenyon: Prore 3 Jebb, cf. 32.90: P wwuvda  * Jebb: 
P roid’ with « erased and o altered toa 5° Stob. #7, 98. 27 
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to look upon the sunlight; but seeing no good 
cometh of these laments, one should speak of that 
he is like to accomplish. Is there, I ask thee, in 
the palace of warrior Oeneus an unwedded daughter 
like in beauty unto thee? I would fain make such 
an one my splendid bride.’ Whereat the ghost of 
the stedfast warrior Meleager answered him: 
‘ Deianeira left I at my home with the green of youth 
upon her sweet neck, unwitting still of the golden 
enchantress Cypris.’ ! 

O white-armed Calliopé, stay thou here thy well- 
wrought chariot, and sing now of Zeus Son of Cronus, 
Olympian captain of the Gods, and of Alpheus’ 
never-wearying flood, of the might of Pelops,? and 
of Pisa, where the feet of the renowned Pherenicus 
won the race he hath come back from unto em- 
battled Syracuse with a leaf of happiness for Hiero.® 
Now we should thrust envy aside with both hands, 
and if any man succeed, give praise for truth’s sake. 
On this wise spake a man of Boeotia, Hesiod, servitor 


of the sweet Muses, ‘ Whomso the Immortals honour, 


1 Deianeira compassed H.’s death, cf. 11; the point is that 


Fate is fulfilled in the end 2 Pelops’ grave was in the 
‘altis’ or sacred enclosure of Olympia 3 the garland of 


wild-olive which was the prize at Olympia 


1 P rade 2 Bruhn 3 11, 193-4 Housman 
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34 (vi) 
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1 H, cf, 38. 26 (od« éxrds S{kas would surely have been 
thought cacophonous) =Ke 3 EL: P -rarwp 4 Wil, 


Platt 5 #; gives a good contrast between wdpoidey here 


and ae viv below; the ode is divided into 3 parts of 
3, 6, 71. 
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the good report of men doth follow him also. 
Readily am I persuaded! to send Hiero a faming 
voice without swerving from the path,? for from such 
praise spring good stocks which I pray the Great 
Gardener may keep undisturbed in peace.? 


34 (vi) 
For Lacuon or Cros 
Vicror IN THE [Boys’] Foor-race ar Otympia 4 


The feet of Lachon have gotten him of most great 
Zeus the best of glories at the outpourings of 
Alpheus.5 Past number are the deeds for which 
young men with wreaths thick upon their locks have 
sung erstwhile at Olympia for victories of vine- 
rearing Ceos in ring and in race-course. And now 
a hymn of Urania queen of song is chanted before 
thy house, O wind-footed son of Aristomenes, in 
honour of the victory in the foot-race with which 
thou hast given Ceos fame.® 


1 Hiero had evidently asked for the ode 2istGy- 6 TAY 
praise is not more than the truth’ (exaggeration would 
invoke Nemesis against the person praised) 3 metaphor 
prob. from vine-cuttings or slips, which if they ‘take’ well 
are left to become trees, cf. Alc. Oz. Pap. 1788. 15. ii. 19; 
Bacchylides calls his native Ceos éumeAorpdpos and doubtless 
knew the process well (34. 5) * B.o. 452 ; ef. Oxyrh. Register 
Ox. Pap. 222, where the name is given as Adxwy (see on 29 
init.) ; the Cean inscription gives Aaxwy Apiotopmeveos oradiov 
twice among the Nemean victories 5 an untranslatable 
play upon the name Lachon suggests a happy omen 6 the 
ode seems to have been performed as a greeting to the victor 
when he returned to Ceos 
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(first 8 lines of the antistrophe lost ; then 9 mutilated 
lines containing ratdas cee [Keov? ro |- 


Avdprredl ov], [axcip Jarov UpLY [ov , Zyvos év; then the 
Jirst 3 lines of the epode lost) 


1 ]l. 2-5 #, CLR, 1923. 148 (uijves J) 2 frags. 29 and 33 
(A) belong here (Z and Lamacraft) 5 P must have omitted 
Ta * IL. 10-11 Housm. et al. (ed7’ H): *Ap. patronymic as 
in Boeotian (no room for mada in 11) ° 2, but junction 
of ll, 12-17 with 11 and placing of ll. 26-34, though prob- 
able, is not certain § must have been compressed as 
eBdokos KéxAn- (9); cf. 11. 19, 31. 23, 40. 50 
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35 (vii) 
For THE SAME 


Thou radiant daughter of Time and Night, fifty 
months command thee, Day that art sixteenth at 
Olympia,! by favour of deep-rumbling Zeus to judge 
for Greece within a far-famed wall? both speed of 
nimble foot and pre-eminent might of limb; and to 
whomsoever thou mayst award the chiefest meed of 
victory, he is forthwith called famous and much- 
envied among men. When thou gavest the wreath’s 
adornment unto Lachon son of Aristomenes [O then 
sure came unto] Chaerolas [in the earth] below a 
pious [medicine against] Death, that woeful silencer 
of lips * 


(3 mutilated lines containing . . fatherland . . 
newly decided . . childless ; then 8 lines lost ; 
then 9 mutilated lines containing . . sons of the 
Greeks . . [Ceos’ isle] of many vines. . a 
pure hymn of praise . . Zeus; then 3 lines 
lost) 


1 months were local in Greece; 50 and 49 lunar months, 
alternately, separated the successive Olympic festivals, 
which lasted from the 11th to the 16th of the Elean months 
Apollonius or Parthenius. The boys’ events took place on 
the 14th, but the great banquet at the Prytaneum was on 
the last day, and it was then prob, that this ode was 
performed 2 of the Altis 3 Chaerolas (for the name 
cf. Bechtel Gr. Personennamen, p. 463) seems to have been a 
kinsman, perh. grandfather, of the winner ; somewhat as in 
Pind. P. 5. 98 ff., the winner’s wreath of victory, like an 
offering to the dead, gives his kinsman, who would have 
praised him but for death, temporary resurrection, as 
Pindar’s ode gave it to the ancestors of Arcesilas 
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. . Singing of Pytho and her sacrifices, and of 
Nemea also and Isthmus.! I will lay hand to earth 
and make boast—and truth alone can set any matter 
in the light—that none ever, boy or man, hath 
received more triumphs among the Greeks in an 
equal time. O Zeus whose spear is the levin-bolt, 
on the banks of silver-eddied Alpheus too hast thou 
granted his prayers in a fulfilment famousing and 
God-given, and bestowed about his head the grey 
anadem of Aetolian olive? in the renownéd jousts 
of Phrygian Pelops. 


36 (vill) 
For AvuToMEDES or Putius 
Vicror IN THE Five-Events at NEMEA 


Ye Graces of the golden distaff, deign to bestow 
the repute that winneth men; for a divine spokes- 
man of the violet-eyed Muses? is ready to sing praise 
of Phlius and the thriving plain of Nemean Zeus, 
where white-armed Hera reared the ravening roaring 
lion that was the first of Heracles’ renownéd labours. 


1 doubtless a list of the winner’s victories 2 so called 
after Oxylus the Aetolian Heracleid ‘founder’ of Elis 
3 the poet 


1 Blass 2 Headlam: P ev 3 ll. 47-9, Blass (apy. 
Headlam) 4 Blass :* P ve ® Kenyon: P ér 
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dvt.a KetOe powixdomides nypibeoe 
ll T pwOTLa Tov “Apyetov eptret 
adnoav € én” AAI SBORS tov EavOodepKns 
mepy’ awTEevovTa * Spakav vmépoT os, 
capa mérXAovtos povov. 
15 ® polpa ToAuKpaTtés* ov vi 
met? ‘Oirretdas mah 
oreixew és evavdpous ay[utas. ] 
enmis avO pare vdarplettar vonpja’® 
> } 4 
ér.a axa tor “Adpactoy Tad[aiovidar] 
20 méurev és OnBas UHorvveixei traYK[ TO 
BoaGoov.]® 
is ? ’ > / > A 
Kelvov at’ evddEwv aywvewv 
> / \ lal 
év Newéa krevvol Bpotav 
ol TpieTel oTEpav@ 
EavOay épéyrwvtat Kouar. 
25 Adtounder viv ye vina- 
cavtt vw Saipeov ed@xev. 


otp.8' mevtaéOdo1ow yep EVETPETTEY WS 

dot pov diaxpiver han ® 
VUKTOS Sexopnvidos evpeyyis cedava* 

30 Totos ‘EXXaver dv atretpova KUKAOV 
paive Gavpacroy dSéuas, 
dioKov Tpoyoedéa piTT@V 
Kal pehapgpvrAdou KAGSOV 
axréas és aiwewayv TpoTéuTov 

35 aldép’ éx xetpos Body wpwe* adv 


ae abAnoaymapx. (no trace of correction of mw to ez) 
2 Neil: P acayevovra 3 Blass (not seeing, however, that Ja 
is visible): Jebb’s mpovolas is too long . Kenyon sold? 
Blass’ ]rpotev[ belongs to 1. 76; cf. Ionic Bwbéw, Aeol. Baddn:, 
Hottm. Gr. Dial. 3. 370, 2. 296 5 With some hesitation I 
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There the crimson-shielded demi-gods that were the 
flower of the Argives held the earliest jousts, held 
them for the sake of Archemorus slain in slumber 
by a huge and yellow-eyed serpent, an omen of 
coming slaughter.t Yet O thou powerful Fate! 
The son of Oicles? could not prevail on them to 
march back unto their populous streets. Hope 
robbeth men of their understanding ; and then too 
it was she that sent Adrastus son of Talaiis to Thebes 
for to aid the wandering Polyneices. From those 
renowned jousts at Nemea comes fame to any mortal 
that crowneth flaxen hair with wreath biennial ;3 and 
now God hath given the same to the victorious 
Automedes. For he was conspicuous among the five- 
event-men even as the brilliant Moon of the mid- 
month night surpasseth the stars in radiance; aye 
even thus shone the marvellous figure of him amid 
the vast ring of Greeks, as he hurled the rounded 
quoit or evoked the people’s shouts at the launching 
of a branch of the dark-leaved elder into high heaven, 


1 Archemorus, the infant son of Lycurgus king of Nemea, 
when his nurse left him to show a spring to the Seven 
Warriors as they passed on their way from Argos to Thebes, 
was killed by a serpent; whereupon they returned, buried 
him, and founded the Nemean Games in his honour 
2° Amphiaraiis the seer with the Seven on their expedition 
against Thebes ? the Nemean Games were held in the 2nd 
and 4th years of each Olympiad 


keep P’s reading, which (cf. Manil. i, 471 and Housman’s 
note), if right, means ‘distinguishes the magnitudes of 
the stars,’ z.e. leaves only the brightest ones visible; an 
alternative is to read Svarcpi(er pdec ‘surpasses the stars in 
brightness’ (which in either case must be the general inten- 
tion of the passage, and is therefore given opposite) and 
compare Aesch. Cho. 932 aiudrwy émdxpice and Sch., Hesych. 
emnKpirev 7 Housman: P wrpuve 
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avt. B 7) TeXeUTAaCasS debe tetas wanras* 
ToLw|s vrepO ope obévert 
yura[ ea eit 2M T[év7'] aia jTedhaooas* 
tKeT [Acomd]y® mapa roppupodivay, 
40° Tov KAE0S maoay xOova 
y 
AMev Kal em’ éxyata NetXou: 
Tal T ém evvael TOpw 
oixevaot Peppwdovtos eyxéwv 
tatopes Kodpat Ov@Eimmoe “Apyos, 
> / lal > , ” lal 
é7.8 oca@v, ® ToAVEnwTE ava TOTALOD, 
> / 4 7 b Pali 3 f 7 gs 
46 éxyovwrtyevoavto Kal UWitrvAov T potas dos: 
atetyes dt evpeias Kedevdou 
pupia wavta partes 
aas yeveds AuTTApO- 
50 Cover Ovyatpav, as Ceol 
avy TUYALS WKLITCAaY apxa- 
yous atropOntev ayular. 
oTp.y Tis yap ovK oidev KUavOTAOKA MOU 
@nBas évdua[tov tore]p, 
eg.5 [1 Tav peyarovulwov Aiywar, weyiotov 
56 [Znvos & CevyPetoa rléver Téxev How, 
[tis] ® 5€ ce@|Tecpav 7édjou 
| [4 w]a@s Bacavoy [Neuelaiwov 
ts © a Ui 
[edpev o Flaltav xpelt[as,] 
| , yy ¥ ees f n 
60 tts 0 éo@ bs “Aprrivvay kpataio]d 
/A[péws OUK ot fel ev] evTeTAov [ov] [vevvor,] 
avt.y nde Kepxup|av’ shanoor cpa l yor] 
x[ovpav, To]oae T adrat Oedv § 
1 Kenyon-Z (ros too long) * Kenyon—Jurenka ; 
m[ pds y]lala would also fit 8 Housman et al. 4 Jurenka 


et al. P eyyovar 5 EF (55 Bl.) $ P must have added 
od and (below) read 4 not fe 7 or KAedévay? Corcyra, 
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or his completing the quick sleight of the wrestling- 
match.' Even in such wise did his lofty-hearted might 
bring to ground strong-limbed bodies five, ere he came 
to the bank of purple-eddied Asopus, a river the fame 
whereof is gone into every land, even to the remo- 
test parts of Nile; the prowess of thy offspring, 
thou much-envied prince of streams, was tasted by 
the cunning spearwomen children of charioting Ares,® 
that dwell nigh the fair flood of Thermodon,! yea 
and by the towering dwelling-place of Troy; by a 
wide path everywhere marcheth the measureless bruit 
of thy family of bright-girdled daughters,> whom 
Gods so happily stablished as captains of city-ways 
unravageable. For who knoweth not the well-built 
city of the dark-haired Thebé, or Aegina [of great 


.name] who bore a hero ® in wedlock with most great 


Zeus? Who knoweth not her’ that watcheth o’er 
the land where every man [that seeks judgment 
findeth] the test given by the Nemeans? [And who 
but knows Harpinna,§] the fair-robed bed-fellow [of 
Ares,| and {Corcyra ® damsel] of the twining wreath, 
aye and other the modest maids that were bedded 


1 7,e. quoit, javelin, and wrestling; the other two events 
of the pentathlon were the jump and the foot-race, in which 
Automedes apparently failed; three events were enough to 
secure victory (Aristid, 3. 339) 2 Telamon, Aias, Achilles, 
Neoptolemus > the Amazons 4 in Pontus 5 the 
daughters of Asopus, of whom we here have a partial list, 
are the subject of a poem by Corinna (33) ® Aeacus 
7 Nemea 8 mother of Oenomatis 9 or perh. Cleoné, 


see opp. 


however, completes the list of the five ‘ Daughters’ dedicated 
at Olympia by the Phliasians (Paus. 5. 22. 5), and for -ay cf. 
arabela 12. 204 8 ll. 63-65 Jebb (P must have had roccat 
and evyaiciv) 
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eldvats éd|aunoar apiryvetow Tadatod 
65 [matdes aildotar ToTauod KeNddorTos, 
e.g [ov viv ayralay modw 
| — [kdpol 7 laxod|ct Te vixaly] 
[BapBitors adjA@v Boal 
[tiov 2 outro |Baat ; : pOMLora] 
70 [Znvt xp fe del déperv “Hpa Tle rleplav, 
ér.y [xovpav & ére:ta Znvos épia OE |veos 
| [xplvcéaly tu]Pévta iomdoxoyv ev eitreiv 
UT pL, | 
[wlatlepay ay|vaurtov épatov'* 
5 [pov 5 Kal KreEltvav Bpotots 
75 [iva Ted pe|Adwv 
[evayopedvta] mpd£ev[ov, | ® 
|  [Adrounédes, valgidtay? 
| [ie aepaidboyyoly buvov, 


6.9. 


8 


OTP. & [6s Kev Euvxe] Kal arropOrmevep ° 
| 80 [col mavT av at |putov xpovov 
[rotaiv 7 é] ruywopévors atiel mupavaxot 
[oa Ne]pég vixav. TO yé TOL KaNOY épyov 
yunotwov Ove TUYOV 
vod mapa Saimocs Keitat: 
85 ody & adabeta Bpotav 
KadXoTOP, elTlep Kal Ody Tis, ] 1 
Neier at Movo|[av HeduyAOT TaD abu ]ppa. 
avt.8 etal 8 avOpalrev apetataw 080} 
Tmodral: Siaxpiver dé Pedy 
90 Bovra [Td puns] uevov vuxTos| Svoporow"| 
eg. [Tov dé xetpeo T aya)ye kat Tov apelo 
[Znvos aio’ ebpuxtv trou al 
[tupros 8 0 pds ec Oda 7 odlevowr 
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so illustriously with Gods, daughters all of the ancient 


.sounding river’ [whose splendid] city? [is now 


honoured by revellings] and the acclaim of flutes 
[consorting with lyres that ery] victory? 

[To Zeus and Hera first must I ever bring honour,? 
but the next place in] my praise belongs to the golden 
violet-tresséd [Cypris, mother 4] of relentless loves; 
[and now also], to champion [in fair speech the 
strength of thy] limbs, [Automedes, I have sent a 
voice-rousing island hymn, [which in thy life] and 
after thy death shall tell [both to thee and thy] 
descendants for endless time the tale of [thy] Nemean 
triumph. A noble feat that hath won lawfully- 
begotten songs of praise is laid up in the house of 
the Gods on high ;° and if [a man should die], the 
fairest playthings [of the sweet-voiced] Muses are 
left him when they are made of men’s true words. 
Many lie [the roads unto] human [prowess,] and ’tis 
Heaven’s will that decrees {what shall be hidden in 
the glooms] of night; [the doom that is given of wide- 
thundering Zeus leadeth weak and strong alike; [as 
blind is he that shall travel towards good things as 


1 Asopus ? Phlius 3 Pausanias 2. 13. 4 speaks of a 
temple of H. at Phlius * or framer; the ref. probably is 
to Bacchylides’ infatuation for the victor ® as this ode 
might be in an earthly temple, like Pindar’s to Diagoras of 
Rhodes, Ol. 7 (Arg.) 


1 Jebb-Z 2 Doric 3rd pers. pl. cf. 13. 10 3 ll. 72-3 
Blass—H 4 we should expect mention of Hebe (Str. 8. 382) 
but «at wJat[¢p’ is impossible even supposing kai to have been 
omitted, or written in the previous line: for parerpa cf. Synes. 
(who read the Lyric Poets, cf. Sa. 154) H. 326 d SE 
§ fr. 35 (K) belongs here (Z) 7 Blass 8 E $11. 79- 
82 # (79), Kenyon—Z (80, 81), Kenyon—Blass—Headlam (82) 
10 ], 86-96 Jebb-H = 2._ dpotxr. is too short 2 gutedowy 
impossible because rt would be partly visible 
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e.g.  [N@ pos aXXa, ply pworety] 
95 [és wetpav’ wmaccav 5é 7 lavpots 

[av]Splaow Motpar cvvier Pat} To wédrov. 

ér. 8 dup O[é cal Adpatpos é]Soxe yap 1 
kat Arwv[voou Kpovidas| Oeotiwatov modu 
vaiew atrop|Ontous Oar |edvTas. 

100 ypuceocxamtplou Axos| 

[os| te Karov él petac] 
[was] atvéou. Timoklévov| 
Tatot ov’ Kw[pols auap-|* 
[rélorte trevt[adOXov Exatu.| 


37 (ix) 
PAyAdeo ’A@nvaio 
Spopet “IcO ura] 
otp.a [Oy]ua, od yap alud’ apeta  Ovatav 
é€| Tovyvets 
[Pdlra cal raglw midavoxers| * 
[rotor] wedapBal[Oéos] ® 
[yalas &|70 cev [Popévors, do-] 
5 [cou yélvavt av[dpes «ruTot Te] ® 
[ravre xY|@pe Evvov, Ste ypd[oéav iSov ed-] 
o[ABolyv dbGarpmotow [a0rov| 
mlavAlav arpaxtay ya\r]nv[oFs, | 
"Al[yA]a@? Kal vdv Kasvyy7jtas axoltas 
10 vaowwtiv <p’>8 éxivnoev wédtocay, 
>’ / > \ 9 he” eo / cal v 
avt.a’ [alyerpes®  aPdvatov Movedy dyadpa 
1 P Suze: Hl. 97-102 Jebb | 2 1. 103-4 Blass »» 3 Blass 
4 Jebb 5 sic: ll. 3-9 # (8, 8 end), Blass—Z (4, 5), Blass (6 
navrT. Xép@, 9), Jebb (6, 7 but vikay at end, 8 wadAay), Crusius 
(7) ® or comparing ll. 6 and 51, yéverrat [paldiuol ri), 


breaking Maas’s law? ? prob. P orig. had ayAao:; correc- 
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e.g. he that shall make for evil, ere he come to the trial : 
and the Fates have given but] few men [power to 
read | the future. 

To you of Phlius, for sake of [Demeter] and 
Dionysus, [the Son of Cronus] hath given, for you 
to dwell [and thrive in]. ever unravaged, a city 
respected of the Gods. Whoso winneth an honour 
of golden-sceptred Zeus, him let all men praise. 
With songs of revelry follow ye, I pray, the son of 
Timoxenus, for his victory in the five-events. 


37 (ix) 
For Aciats or ATHENS, WINNER OF FooT-RACES 
AT THE IsTHMUS 


O Rumour, who visitest the tribes of men for 
prowess’ sake, and to all that lie hid in the black 
deeps of earth proclaimest of him that wins renown 
in aught common to all lands,? that he hath seen 
with calm eyes the golden restful surcease of his toil,? 
—so now for Aglaiis his sister’s spouse hath moved 
this shrill-voiced island bee,* that so an immortal 
offering of the Muses, an offering not made with 


1 for these Gods at Phlius cf. Paus. 2. 13. 5 ff. 2 bcc001— 
or rather its unexpressed antecedent—and ir: below go with 
mpavonets on the Greek principle illustrated by ‘I know thee 
who thou art’ 3 his eyes are calm because he has won 
4 the poet, paid by the brother-in-law ; :véw is used of getting 
one of a company to sing or speak, cf. Plat. Lys. 2234 


tion would not now be visible, but the circumflex is clear: 
ef. for the name Anth. Pal. 7. 78 8 EF; the Greeks were 
less apt to speak of themselves allusively, and »’ mends the 
metre ® Blass 
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Evvov avO peomovaww ely 
Nappa, véav? a dperav 
paviov émixBoviowrw 
15 oood<xis> Nixas éxate 
avOect EavOav avadynaapevos Kehanrav 
Kd60s5 evpetats ’APavats 
Oijcev 2 Oiveidars te So€av. 
ev Ilocesdavos Tepuxherrots aéOnros 
20 [evdus evder’ ev 8 "EXXaciw Today opmav 
TaN CLAY: 
ér.a’ avtie pay 4 ov]porow émt otadiou 
Oe pylav ere |rvewy ded 
éora, [Siave|p & adte® Gatnpwv édaiw 
papel’ és evOpoo|v Eurritvar Gpusrov,® 
25 TetplaédcxTo|y émel 
Kkaprlev Spd|uov. “loOpuovixav 
dis view aye |apv&av evBov- 
Nov [acOAapy|ov Tpopatat: 
atp.B dis & al Newéla? Kpovida Znvdos rap’ 
deyvov 
30 Bopolv: a Kre|va te On Ba 
déxt[o viv e]¥pvyopov 
Tt “Apyos [Suxvely te cat’ alcapy: 
ot TE Il[eAXav Jap VéMovTat, 
audi 7 EX Borav mon vraio]p, ol O iepav 
35 vacoly Aiywlav. patever 
” &dALos aA oily xedevbov 
avri[va oretx |ov ® aptyverTo.o Sofas 
TevgeTat, pupiat 8 avdpav émictapuat 
méXOVTAL' 


1 EH: P reay, but cf. 1. 9 (the accepted change of person is 
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hands, should be a joy common to all mankind, 
telling to the world a new achievement, telling how 
many times he hath made honour for spacious - 
Athens and glory for the children of Oeneus! by 
binding his flaxen head with flowers by grace of 
Victory. In the illustrious jousts of Poseidon he 
straightway showed the Greeks the swift onrush of 
his feet; aye, while he yet breathed a hot storm 
of breath he nevertheless stood a second time at the 
bounds of the course,? and a second time wetted 
the raiment of the lookers-on with the oil from his 
body as he fell into the cheering crowd when he 
finished the four-round race. Twice did the spokes- 
men of the wise umpires proclaim him victor at 
Isthmus, and twice also have they proclaimed him 
beside the holy altar of Zeus Son of Cronus at 
Nemea. And famous Thebé gave him due welcome, 
and spacious Argos also and Sicyon, and they that 
dwell at Pellana and amid the cornfields of Euboea 
and in the sacred island of Aegina,® 

Various are the paths men seek that shall lead 
them to conspicuous fame, and ten thousand the 
knowledges of man; for one thriveth in golden 


1 son of Pandion and name-hero of one of the Attic ‘ tribes’ 
2 ready to start 3 this refers to his previous victories 
at the Theban Heracleia or Iolaia ; at the Argive Heraia and 
the Sicyonian Pythia; at the Pellenaean Theoxenia; at the 
Euboean Geraestia or Amarynthia ; at the Aeginetan Heraia 
or Aeaceia (Jebb) 


surely impossible without a voc. to mark it) Bee. 
Onkas 3 #: P Jas 4 EF (otpoicw BL.) 5 sugg. Jebb: 
in P & aite is corrected to Sade (d/avey having been corrupted 
to did viv? 2) 8 ]]. 24-28 Kenyon (24), Platt (25, 28), Jebb 
(26, 27) 7 lI]. 29-36 Kenyon 8 Blass 
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avt. B’ yap coos  Xapitov Tiav NedoyYws 
40 éX7ride xXpvaéa TéOaner, 
n TWA Geumporiav 
> / A 2 Set > ee. 7 
eldas: repos 8 emi waar 
TotktNov Tokoy TLTALvel: 
a ? f 
ot & ém épyociv Te Kat audi Bowy ayérats 
yy ” RX / 
45 Ovpov avEovow. TO wéddov 
o axpitous TLKTEL TedeuTas, 
wa TUKa Spicer. TO pev KaXALT TOV, Ec OXOv 2 
dvdpa TOMN@Y UT avOpwoTrav ToruvgydwTov 
elev" 
ér. 8 oida Kal movTOU peyarXou Suvacwy, 
50 & kal TOV axpeior TiOnoe 
Xpnerov. Tt paKpav yAOooav iBetas® éLavvo 
éxTOs 0000 ; méhatat * Ovatoicr vixas 
[borelpov ® edppoctva: 
eg.6 avrov [Kavayatot Nupav Te] 
55 pevyy[vpev K@movS TlovTa] 
/ Se fal er 
vpn TWL “AyNaoparTos viov.] 


1 


38 (x) 
"AreEvSduw Metarovtive 
mat taraioth vera 


OTP. a Nixa yruKvdep’, [urdtav yap|? 
col Tat|np oTacce TLLar] 


1 Blass = erhoe: P maior 2 W ilamowitz : P has ecedwy 
for éo6Aév *% Housman: Pidvoas 4 =xrédaytrar §® Kenyon 
8 E (yduxetay would be unmetrical) 7 ll. 1-7 partly 


restored from paraphr. Stob. 77. 3 ap. Ursin. Carm. Idlustr. 
Fem, (1568) BarxvAldns de rhy Niny yAvnddepdv pnot kar ev 
mohuxpva@ ‘Oru w Znvi mapiotauéevny Kptvew TéEAOS GOavartots TE 
kal Ovyrots aperijs, otherwise by Z (l. 1), Jebb (2-3) 
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hope because he hath skill or hath honours of the 
Graces or is versed in divination, another bendeth 
a wily bow at pelf, others again exalt their spirits 
upon works of the field and with herds of kine.? 
The future brings forth issues inscrutable; we know 
not on which side Fortune’s scale will sink. The 
fairest of things is, that a good man be envied much 
of many, albeit I know the great power also of 
wealth, which turneth to account even the unprofit- 
able. But why doI drive a long story outside of the 
straight course?? After victory comes mirth. [With 
the din] of flute [and lyre] let us mingle [songs of 
revelry in honour of the son of Aglaophon].3 


38 (x) 
For Avexipamus oF MerapontTIon 
Victor IN THE Boys’ WrestTLING-Matcu aT PyTHo 


O Victory, giver of sweet things, who [hast 
exceeding honour] of the high-throned Father [of 


1 ef. Solon. 13. 43-54 2 a Greek audience could hardly 
fail to take paxpdy with yAéooay ; Bacchylides uses yAécoa 
33. 195 for a song or story, when he ‘sends a tongue’ to 
Hiero; so the ‘long tongue’ here need not haye been 
grotesque ; cf. nach yA@ocoo for ‘slander’ 3 the general 
drift of the sentence is clear, but restoration doubtful 
because the (dead, cf. 1.3) father’s name was almost certainly 
here (cf. 36. 102) and we do not know it; the victor’s name 
is short for eg. Aglaophemus, his father’s might well be a 
compound of the same adj. 
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30 moptitpopov [av meds][ov tatlpav 6’ 
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Heaven’s children], and standest beside Zeus in 
golden Olympus to judge the issue of prowess both 
for God and for man, be kind, thou daughter of 
deep-tresséd Styx the guardian of right. ’Tis thy 
doing that the revelry and mirth of stalwart youths 
possess Metapontion’s God-honoured town to-day, 
and praise for his Pythian victory the admirable child 
of Phaiscus. Kindly was the look wherewith the 
Delos-born Son of deep-girdled Leto received him, 
and many the garlands of flowers that fell around 
Alexidamus on Cirrha’s plain by reason of the might 
of his triumphant wrestling ;? the sun ne’er saw him 
come to the ground that day. And say it I will, that 
had not Justice been turned from the straight path, 
he would have come back to the cattle-rearing plain 
of his country with his hair crowned with another 
wreath, with the all-weleoming? gray olive won 
beside fair-flowing Alpheus in the sacred lawns of 
holy Pelops. [Not that any man] wrought guileful 
acts upon the lad in the spacious land [of the Olympic 
Games] ; rather was a God the cause ; or else was the 


1it was usual to swear by the Styx 2 the victor 
was greeted by the spectators with showers of leaves and 
blossoms (@vAAcBoa la) 3 7.¢. the ‘events’ for which it was 
the prize were open to all comers 


1 ZaAabhi = fAnd: Badu Jebb 2 Fennell LR) DIB Baty 
(cf. 24, where ye is a correction of re, and 36. 3 where te 
remains uncorrected) 4 Herwerden: P d:kas xerevdov 
5 Blass 6 H: Jebb’s o& ti ddA0s kaxdppwy is tautological 
with mowxtras téxvais and leaves xOov) naddArxop unqualified 
by the necessary genitive 
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highest meed reft from his hands by the oft-erring 
judgments of men. Howbeit he now hath victory of 
the Huntress Lady of the golden shaft and renownéd 
bow, Artemis the Assuager,? to whom of yore the son 
of Abas? did set up an altar that was the place of 
many prayers,’ he and the fair-robed daughters whom 
almighty Hera had driven in fear from the pleasant 
house of Proetus, yoking their spirits to an imperious 
frenzy. For their still-girlish hearts led them to go 
into the precinct of the purple-zonéd Goddess and 
boast that their father was far richer than the flaxen- 
haired consort of the dread wide-mighted Zeus. 
Whereat in wrath she cast into their breasts a 
changed spirit, and with dire shrieks they fled to the 
leafy hills, far from the city of Tiryns and her God- 
built streets. Nine years had passed since the brazen- 
bucklered demi-gods that feared not the war-ery had 
left God-favoured Argos to dwell there, they and 
their much-envied king. Fora relentless quarrel had 


1 Jebb compares Paus. 6.3. 7: ‘The statue of Kupolemus 
of Elis (at Olympia) is the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, and 
the inscription upon it records that KEupolemus won the short 
footrace for men at the Olympic Games and that he was also 
victorious twice at Pytho and once at Nemea, The following 
also is told of him :—three of the Hellanodicae or judges stood 
at the end of the course, of whom two gave the race to 
Eupolemus and the third to Leon the Ambraciot, who after- 
wards sued before the council of Olympia the two judges 
who had given the victory to their fellow-countryman’ 
2 Artemis was the goddess of Metapontion; the epithet 
suits the context, she consoles him for losing that victory 
by giving him this; and it suggests “Hyepyala, the name 
under which she was worshipped at Lusi, cf. Pans, 8. 18. 8 
3 Proetus, king of Argos 4 at Lusi in Arcadia 


1 yuepa would not fit the gap =” gen. (Jebb): the second 
iota of P’s evpyBla: is not completed and was doubtless 
intended to be erased, but forgotten 
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leapt up from a slight beginning betwixt the brothers 
Proetus and Acrisius, and these bruised their peoples 
with feuds that passed the measure of right and 
with miserable fightings, till at last those peoples 
had besought the children of Abas that they should 
divide the fertile land and the younger should found 
Tiryns ere all fell into grievous plight. Then for the 
respect he bore unto the race of Danaiis and 
charioting Lynceus, Zeus Son of Cronus had chosen 
to give them rest from their hateful woes; and the 
huge Cyclopes had come and built an exceeding 
good wall for the famous town, which now those 
godlike heroes so illustrious did inhabit instead of 
Argos the famous nurse of steeds, Thence was it that 
they fled speeding forth, those dark-haired virgin- 
daughters of Proetus; and their father’s heart was 
seized with pain and his mind smitten with strange 
thought, and he had plunged a two-edged dagger in 
his breast had not his spearmen restrained him with 
assuaging words or force of arm. Meanwhile the 
maidens wandered wild for thirteen whole months 
in the thick forest, and fled to and fro in the sheep- 
walks of Arcady.? But when at last their father 
came to fair-flowing Lusus,? he took thereof water 


1 kings of Argos, ancestors of Proetus 2 Jebb com- 
pares Paus. 8. 18. 7 for the cave to which they fled and other 
topographical details * aspring near Lusi; folk-etymology 
doubtless connected Aodgos with AovecOa ‘to wash’ 


1 Housm: P npimoy 1.¢. Hpermov 2 Platt cduovr’: Maas 
Kdpov | OédAovTes 
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1 Jebb once: PmoAw * Shackle—Z, taking rr: with rou, 
‘thou hast’ (mpouwy became mpouor from mpiauor’ below; ec8 
was lost by haplogr.; mpouo: was changed to mpdyovo: by a 
syllable-counter, who took it with Mpduoo and altered 
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and washed him, and besought the ox-eyed daughter 
of crimson-kerchiefed Leto, lifting his arms to the 
rays of the careering sun, that she would deliver 
his children from the hapless frenzy that misled 
their wits—‘and I will offer to thee twenty red- 
haired oxen that know not the yoke.’ She heard 
his prayer, that beast-pursuing Daughter of a peer- 
less Sire, and prevailing with Hera, made cease the 
God-abandoned rage of those rosebud-wreathéd 
maids; and the same straightway made for her a 
close and an altar, and imbrued it with the blood 
of sheep and set up dances of women there. From 
that spot passedst thou, O golden Mistress of peoples, 
with Achaean watriors unto a horse-rearing citadel, 
and dwellest now with happy fortune in Meta- 
pontion,! aye and possessest by Casas’ fair stream a 
delightful grove which those chieftains established 
for thee? when at last by the counsels of the 
blessed Gods they sacked the well-built city of 
Priam along with the brazen-corsleted sons of 


Atreus. 


1 near Tarentum in Magna Graecia, Latin Metapontum 
2 it. ‘there is to thee a precinct of chieftains having 
founded,’ or as gen. absolute ; for the chieftains see 1. 113 


Egoapévwy to agree with it): P mpoyolyo: ecoduevot, which 
neither scans nor gives sense; for the only ancestors they 
could be Artemis and Priam, are out of the question 
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1 Jebb: P amapye: tz 
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Whoso hath a just mind will find throughout all 
time ten thousand valiant feats achieved by 
Achaeans. 


39 (xi) 
For Tetstas or AEGINA 

Vicror IN THE Wrestuinc-Matcu at Nemea 

To-day if e’er before, O Clio queen of hymns, 
steer thou like a cunning pilot the ship of my 
understanding ; for the Lady of Victory despatcheth 
me for a friend’s sake to Aegina’s isle, there to adorn 
a God-built city and the strong-limbed wrestling 
{might of the son of . . . which hath prevailed] at 
Nemea. 

(the rest is lost) 


40 (xii) 
[For Pyrueas or Arcina 
Vicror IN THE PancratTium aT NeMEa?] 
(43 lines missing or mutilated) 


«... he shall make cease thgir insolent violence 
by putting judgments into effect among men.” See 


1 the same victory is celebrated by Pindar Nem. 5; the 
date is prob. 481 B.c. 2 the prophecy concerns Heracles, 
its speaker is prob, Athena 
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what a crushing hand the son of Perseus! lays with 
his manifold art on the ravening lion! for the man- 
slaying bright bronze will not pierce that fearful 
body, nay, the sword is bent backward. O surely 
it shall come to pass that on this spot the Greeks 
do vie for wreaths in the sweating labour of the 
pancratium.’ 2 

There spring for man beside the altar of the 
peerless ruler Zeus, flowers of renowning Victory 
which for a very few among men do make signal 
glory all their lives, and when they be enwrapt in 
the dark cloud of death, bestow on them the immortal 
fame of a thing well done together with a destiny 
that cannot fail. These things fell to thee, O son of 
Lampon, at Nemea, and so thou ’rt come to magnify 
a lofty-wayed city, come with thy hair crowned with 
chaplets of all manner of gay flowers, come to the 
tune of voluptuous flutes and sweet-breathed revel- 
songs, come to thy native isle, an ensample of 
eminent might in the pancratium. O Aegina, thou 
gentle-hearted daughter of a swirling stream, great 


1 Heracles was the reputed son of Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus 2 a prophecy of the founding of the Nemean 
Games 3 Asopus, ef. 36. 47 ff. 


1 I], 58-62 Blass (58, 59 Nias, 60, 61 but 4), HZ (59 depe- 
kudéos sic), Jebb (62); 1. 58 cf. Apoll. Synt. 186: épixvdeos, 
avbeOetow, avdlSwowv do not fit 2 neut. 3’ 70-73 Jebb’s 
suggestions fit but not the others’ 4 not ap[ 
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is the honour the Son of Cronus hath given thee in 
all the jousts, making it to shine afar to the Greeks 
like a beacon. Aye and thy offspring? is oftentime 
praised by a maid of proud bearing, as her nimble 
feet leap to and fro on thy holy ground ’mid her 
far-famed girl-neighbours as lightly as a careless 
fawn’s on the flowery hillside, while crowned with a 
native culling of reed and crimson blossoms they 
sing together of thy might, O mistress of an all- 
welcoming land,? and of rose-armed Endais who 
bare in wedlock with Aeacus Peleus the great 
captain and Telamon the strong fighter, aye sing of 
their sons the war-kindlers, the swift Achilles and 
fair Eriboea’s® so valiant child Aias, the warrior 
hero helper-at-need who stood on his poop and 
stayed the rash onset of bronze-girdled Hector that 
would burn the ships with fire ineffable, when the 


1 the Aeacids 2 Aegina: the reference is apparently 
to a Partheneion or Maiden-Song 3 wife of Telamon 


1 1]. 79-84 Blass (79, 82, 84), Kenyon (81), Kenyon—Z# (83) 
2 «A€os is too short 3 Bl.—Z: 1. 85 was written as part of 
84, but ava yay must have been omitted ; Aevxots is much too 
long 4 K; for émi with accus. cf. 46. 1 and Sappho 38. 2 
ém yay wéAawav 5 ll, 90-92 Kenyon (90), Headlam (91), 
Jebb (92) 6 rAdKois véwy would be too lon 7 #, accus. 
with orefavwo.: P aéupow 8 ll, 94-6 Jebb—Blass (94), 
Housman (95), Palmer (96) ® or aypéray, cf. Alem. Parth. 
8; inmevrdy, inmérav, aixpatdy, all too long; l. 97-9 EH (97 
aypérav), Jebb (97 end), Schwartz (98), Sitzler (99) BOmG: 
Jebb: P uweas 11 Kenyon 22 ]l, 108-10 Kenyon-Blass 
(108), Kenyon (109, 110) 
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bitter wrath of the son of Peleus had risen against the 
children of Atreus and given the Dardanids a respite 
from their doom;! who ere that day would not 
sally from the wondrous towered city of Ilium, but 
had cowered there afraid of keen battle whenever 
raging Achilles went brandishing his deadly spear to 
make havoe in the plain. But ah! when that 
intrepid son of a violet-wreathéd Nereid? ceased 
him from the war—as amid the dark bloom of the 
deep the North-Wind afflicts men’s hearts with the 
surge when it meets them as Night riseth,? but with 
the light-giving Dawn ceaseth, aye and smooths the 
sea, and they set their sail to fill in the favouring 
breath of the South-Wind till they reach the 
unhoped-for haven where they would be—even so 
then, when the Trojans heard that spearman Achilles 
abode in the tents by reason of a fair-haired woman, 
the lovely-limbed Briseis, they raised hands to the 
Gods because they had seen radiant sunshine be- 
neath the storm, and sallying every man from the 


tet lie bos 410 i 2 Thetis, mother of Achilles 3 the 
phrase is apparently an extension of the ‘rising’ of the 
stars 


1 Arp. fits better than *Apyeloior: IU. 111-14 Desrous- 
seaux—Blass (111), Desrousseaux—Jebb (112-3), Blass (114) 


2 Schwartz 3 Blass: P originally had avve[, which points 
to ayreAA[ in his archetype: none of Jebb’s parallels to his 
dvaredAAoueva Afkev Se ctv... ’Aotis nearly so bad; if the 


stars rise it is conceivable that the night should; avareivo- 
pévas would generally mean ‘being spread out to reach... .” 
so also tavvw Arat. 557 4 P odpiat corrected from ovpavia: 
xoAT@oav Blass, mvog Housman; koAra@cay must have the 
same subject as éffxovro, and the position of 5¢ is tolerable 
after the genitive S618 
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walls of Laomedon,! sped into the plain with stub- 
born strife in their hands, there to rouse terror in 
the Danaans, urged of lancer Ares and Apollo 
Loxias lord of the Lycians; and so were come to 
the seashore and fought beside the poopéd ships, 


_ and dark earth grew red with the blood of men slain 


by the hand of a Hector, and there came fear on 
demigods through the onset of men that seemed 
Gods. Ah the misfortunates! great indeed were 
the hopes fed the exceeding pride of those horse- 
men of Troy, till they made sure they would burn 
the azure-eyed Argive ships, and so their God-built 
city should see dancing and feasting both by night 
and by day. But alas! they were doomed sooner 
to encrimson swirling Scamander, dying by the hands 
of the death-dealing Aeacids ; for whom albeit [their 


. bodies be ended] with the deep-logged [pyre or 


the burial of the up-heapéd tomb, there liveth 
nevertheless a glory evermore by grace of the 


1 builder of Troy 


1 perh. mapaf but P mapa [ not mapgl 2 P Jey (155) ; 
riua uj, Av 5& w] too long (155), and so are wéyOos and o- 
| tetav; P dividing wrongly had mpideoior | rapBos; ll. 154-158 
Kenyon (154, 157), H (155, 156, 158)  ® Jebb—Z (e6dpvew 
is too long) 4 11. 160-3 Nairn (160), Jebb-Z# (161), £ 
(162), Nairn—Z (163) 5 Jebb-Z# (in 1. 169 of is rather 
more likely than 9[, but o is not excluded 
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e.g. [Swe xréos adveTréwy | 

[écate Movoar] 
[a@avaras ovv aotdais. | 

175 ov yap Gdapméct VUKTOS 
macupayns *"Apera 
xpud Geico’ apavpoltrar dvogorory, | + 

avt.s adr éurredov axlapata)? 

Bpvovca Svea 

180 oTpapatar KaTa yay TE 
Kat ToNUT\ayKTov Jadacoap. 
Kal wav pepexvdéa vacov 
Aiaxod Tima, ovy Kv- 
Krela S€ prrootepavo 

185 modw KuBepva, 
Kvvopuia te caodpor, 
& Oarias Te NéNoyxev 
adored T evoeBéw 
ania € év lpg purdooet. 

ém.s vixay T epixudéa péAreT, @ véot, 

191 IlvOéa, werétav te Bpotw- 
perea Mevavdpou, 
Tay eT "Argevod Te poats Japa 8) 
Tiwace a Npveapuaros 

195 cepa peyaupos ‘AGava, 
Kuptoyv 7 )8n pitparow avépwv 
éeotehavacer éOeipas 
ev Ilavedravev aéOrars. 


otp.€' ef yr) Twa Oeparenns 
200 pOdvos Barat, 
aiveitw copov avopa 
avy Sika. Bpordv d& pasos 
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g.Sweet-word Muses and by virtue of immortal 
: songs. | 
For radiant Prowess is not dimmed, she is not 
hidden in the rayless murks of night, but goeth 
ever up and down both upon the land and the 
much-wandered sea, abounding in a fame that never 
fails. And lo! now she honoureth the enfaming 
isle of Aeacus,! and guideth his city with aid of that 
lover of wreaths Good Name, she and Orderliness, 
the dame discreet who possesseth jollity and keepeth 
the cities of pious men in peace. Chant ye the glori- 
ous victory of Pytheas, O youths, and eke the aiding 
care of Menander,? which the dread high-hearted 
Athena of the golden chariot hath so often honoured 
at the streams of Alpheus, where in the All-Grecian 
Games she hath crowned with the headband the 
locks of myriad men. Let all such as are not in 
bondage to blatant Envy give due praise to a man of 


skill. There’s faultfinding in every work ; but truth 


1 Aegina 2 The Athenian trainer, cf, Pind. WV, 5. 48 


1 Tyrrell 2 Kenyon—Platt 
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mavrecat pév eat er Epyous* 
a8 anradeia puree 
205 vuKdy, 6 Te mavoapmaTwp 

Xpovos TO KENOS 
épypevov atev aé Feu 
duc pevéwy 5é pataia 
yrAooo aidns piviOert 

eg? [TEOSP ANNE. 5 =. 0p || 


[10 lines lost] 


220 édmids Oupov éaiv[eu| 
Ta Kal €y@ TicvVOS 
gowicoxpadéuvors [re Movoais]® 

ér. Buvev tiva Tavde v[eomAoKov Soa] * 

paive, Eeviav te dida- 

225 yAaov yepatpa, 
tav éuol Aaurav tl dpeyey xdpw ov] ® 
Brnxpav erabpnoais Tl eva, | 
tav el y ® érdpws dpa Krew 
mavdanrns euats évéectaéle Ppactv, | 

230 Tepypeerrets viv aordat 
mavte KapvEovts ag. 


1 cf. Cram. 4.0. 1. 65. 22 ae 8 Nairn « Jebb: 
P had orig. i[dwAokoy: rdySe is ‘attracted’ for todro, ‘I 
show this as a new-made gift’ 5 ll. 226-9 Blass—Jebb- 
Housman-L (226), Siiss (227), Housman. (229) (éraéphoats 


aorist participle ; for meaning cf. dpdw ae Kur. 7.4. 1624) 
6 P ek’ (read eix 2) 


BACCHYLIDES 


is wont to win, and all-vanquishing Time ever 


enhanceth a deed well done. The vain speech of a 


-man’s enemies minisheth it all unseen [for a while, 
bat...) 
[ten lines missing | 
. cheereth his heart with . . . hope; and I, on 


that hope relying and on the crimson-coiféd Muses, 
do show this for a new-woven gift of hymns, lauding 
therewith the splendour-loving hospitality which 
Lampon showed me in expectation of no mean 
return ; and if the flowery Clio hath in truth imbued 
my wits with such grace as he expected, then shall 
he be proclaimed to all the people in songs that will 


delight the ear.} 


1 there is a confusion, prob. designed, between two uses of 
xdpis, a favour or requital of kindness and the charm or 
grace of a work of art, cf. Theocr. 16 jin. 
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41 (xiii) 
Knreorrtoréuw Oecoodro 
trou Uerpata 
otp.a Kv pev etuapbar Tapa daipovos apv- 
Porous dptoTtov" 
cuppopa & écOXov <7’>1 apanr6v- 
ver BapvTAAaTOS soNodCa, 
5 [kal TOlv caxov? wrihavy Tev- 
xee catopbwbetca TLULAV 
o aos adXolav exer 
avT. a pone & av8pov apetal, ula T é[K] 
[macd|v* mpoxerat, 
10 [ds Td] 4 wap yetpos KuBépva- 
[cev di]xalator® pPpéverow. 
out év BapuTevO cow dip mo- 
Gev padyars popmuyyos opha 
kat AeyuKrayyets Yopol, 
ér.a ov év arias Kavaxa 
16 [yadx]oxtuTros® arn ép’ ExacTeo 
[xatpos|? avdpav épypate Kand- 
tatoos: ev epdovta bé Kal Geds 6[pOor*| 
Krteortoréuw dé yap 
20 viv yer Locedavos te Hetpai- 
OU TEMLEVOS Kehadio at, 
oe Tv evdofov immovexo|y viov,|8 
s pirogetvov Te Kal dpPodixov 
e.g. [eteoe aTenrOor] . 
(16 lines eee 
40 [-u — élu@dea OcooalrA v ——] 
[U—vu] év yuanrous: 
[--v Jayrérns «lo - —] 
[+vu-]ea [-]Sov 
(the rest is lost) 


BACCHYLIDES 
41 (xiii) 
For CLeorprotemus or THESSALY 
VicTor IN THE CuHariotT-Race aT THE Perratral 


A happy destiny is God’s best gift to man; but 
even as Chance crusheth the good if she come with 
a load of woe, so she maketh the wicked eminent if 
she win her way. Honour hath various shapes, and 
myriad are the kinds of human prowess; yet one 
outstandeth all, and it is his whom a just mind 
guides in what lieth to his hand. The deep misery 
of battle is no place for the voice of the lyre and the 
clear-ringing dance, nor hath the clash of bronze 
with bronze to do with merrymaking; rather in 
every act of man is the right time the best, and 
God too prospereth him that doeth a thing well. 
And now ’tis the time to sing a meed unto Cleopto- 
lemus, to sing together of the precinct of Poseidon 
of the Rock and of Pyrrichus’? glorious chariot-victor 
son, who [went forth from] a hospitable and upright- 
judging [house .. . 

(16 lines missing) 


. sweet smelling . . . in the fields of Thessaly ; 
>uPantelesi.(-n». 
(the rest is lost) 


1 the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 3. 1244, ‘ Petra in 
Thessaly where Games of Poseidon are held’ ; these Games 
and the place are otherwise unknown, but cf. Pind. P. 4. 138 
2 probably the victor’s father 


1 Jebb 2 Schwartz—Siiss: P 57 corr. to xak[ or rai (cf. 
36. 19), whence Jebb iS = ‘and’; but Jebb’s n&éyaroly is too 
long; «404<i>0]v would fit, but leave the objt. of revxe:, 
needed to contrast with éc@Ady, unexpressed ; # 7é]v is too 
short 3 Jurenka: é[s tuyd]y too short 4 Headlam 
5 Wilamowitz 6 ll. 16-18 Kenyon (16, 17), Jebb (18) 
7 Blass 8 Blass 
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42 
Stob. Fl. 10.14 fr. ddixlas ka) pidapyuplas kad wAcovetias]- 


Baxxvaldov *Emvikwy: 


¢ > oo > tal sf \ Nv 
ws & arak eirmetv, hpéva Kai TuKiway 
Képdos avOpa@rrev Biatas. 


42 A 
Sch. Aristid. 8 p. 317 BD [ei 3) kal Gpua ye amd trav 


*AOnvav Td apxaioy, ov« ard THS SuceAlas]: todTo elwev Ss Tivwy 
AeyorT@yv OTL of BucedrcHra ekevpoy 7d dpua of yap wep) Baxxu- 
Aldnv Kal Wkvdapoy suvhoavtes Tovs wep) ‘Iépwrva Kal TéAwva ev 
inmixh mapéoxov Umdvoiay Sikedta@ras Thy trmixhv ekevpeiy. 


43 


Sch. Od. 21, 295 [Kévraupoy, ayaxAuToy Evputiwyva]: Barxu- 
Adys Se Sidpopoy oferta: Ty Evputiwva. nol yap éemikevwbevta 
Ackauevd } ey “HAI: bBpioTinds emixeiphoat TH Tov EevodoXovvTos 
Ouvyatpl, Kal 8:4 TovTo brd “HpakAéous avaipeOjvatr Kaiplws Tots 
éxet? emioTdyTos. 


44-44 A 


Sch. J/. 12. 292 Evbpéany thy Solvixos Zebs Ocacduevos ey 
Tit Acai META NuUPSy &vOy avar€eyovoay hpacOn, kal kaTeAOoy 
HAAakey EavTdy els Tadpoy Kal ard Tod otdéuaros KpdKov Enver, 
otw Te Thy Edperny amatnoas @Bdoctace Kal diamopOuevoas els 
Kphrny éulyn adr: €10’ ottw cuvdiicey adthy “Aoteplavt TE 
Kpnr@y Baoider yevouevn d& &yxvos exelyn Tpeis waldas eyévynoe, 
Mivwa, Saprhdova, kal ‘PadduavOvy. 7% foropla mapa “Hoidd@ kad 
BakxvaAtdy. 


1 Barnes: mss Seta pevos 2 so Eust: mss here ofkots 


* cf, Eust. 1909. 61 —? slain at the wedding of Peirithoiis 
5 this would suit fr, 46, but the host there is Ceyx Boats 
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42 


Stobaeus Anthology [on Injustice, Miserliness, and Covet- 
ousness]: Bacchylides Victory-Songs : 


Let me say it once for all, gain overpowers the 
finest wits. 


42 A 


Scholiast on Aristides Panathenaicus: [‘if indeed the 
chariot too came originally from Athens and not from 
Sicily *]: He says this because some authorities declare that 
the chariot was a Sicilian invention; for Bacchylides and 
Pindar, when they sang the praises of Hiero and Gelo in 
respect of horsemanship, suggested that that art was invented 
by the Sicilians. 


431+ 


Scholiast on the Odyssey [‘ the Centaur, famed Eurytion ’]: # 
Bacchylides believes in a different Eurytion ; for according 
to him, when he was a guest of Dexamenus in Elis he insulted 
his host’s daughter and was slain by Heracles, who came 
opportunely upon the scene. 


44-44 A 


Scholiast on the Z/iad: Zeus saw Europa the daughter of 
Phoenix plucking flowers with the Nymphs in a meadow, 
and falling in love with her, went down and changed himself 
into a bull; and breathing saffron from his mouth beguiled 
her, and took her on his back, and crossing the sea to Crete 
made her his bride, and afterwards gave her to wife to 
Asterion king of the Cretans, in whose house she bore three 
sons, Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus. The story is 
told by Hesiod and Bacchylides. * 


as seems likely, the Dithyrambs were arranged alphabetic- 
ally, this was prob, part rather of an Epinician than of a 
Dithyramb 
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44 A 
Apoll. Adv. Gram. Gr. 183 dv rpdmov nal em dvoudrey 


petamAacuol ylyovrat, kaOdmep.... Td 
mupyoKépata 
mapa BaxxvAldp. 


45 
Ath 4.174 f.  [2. yryypatvwr adddy] Tovrors 5¢ Kal of Kapes 
Xpavrat ev Trois Opivos- ei wh koa Kal n Kapla Bowikn éxadcito, 
&s mapa Koptyyn cad BaxxvaAldn ect ebdpeiv. 


46 
Ibid. 5. 178 b- [w. axAnrer]- BaxxvaAfins 5& wept “HpxxAéous ? 
A€ywv, ws HAGev em) Toy ToD Khvkos olxov, pnaiv: 
éota & él Aadivoy ovdor, 
tol dé Boivas évtvov, ade & eda: 
‘ A > , / ’ 2 7 fal fal 
UTOpaToL y'? ayabav 
daitas evdoyOous érépyovtar Sixaros 
pares’... 


47 


Clem. Al. Stir. 5. 715 akotowuey ody wadw Baxxvaldov Tod 
fteAomrotod wep) Tod Belov A€yorTos* 


€ \ > lal > 6 
of ev aduates aerxedcav 
4 > la 
yovowr éloly Kal avaTol, 
> > , v 
ovdéy avO pwrrots ikeXot. 


3 


1 Schweighaiiser: mss Khuxos 2 or omit with Brunck ? 
mss ® § Schaef: mss dvafriot 
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44 A 


Apollonius Adverbs: Just as metaplasms occur in nouns 
as... and mupyorépata 


with towering horns 
in Bacchylides?... 


45 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus]: 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia,? a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 


46 % 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on uninvited guests]: 
Bacchylides, speaking of Heracles and telling how he came 
to the house of Ceyx, says: 

He stood upon the stone threshold when they 
were preparing a feast, and said, ‘The just come 
unbidden to the heapéd banquets of the good,’ 4 


47 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: Let us hear again 
what the lyric poet Bacchylides says about the divine: 


All unlike to men, they cannot be subdued nor yet 
harmed by cruel maladies.® 


1 prob. agreed with radpoy, ‘bull,’ ze. Zeus; context 
suggests that it is accus. masc., cf. Pind. fr. 325 Bgk. 
2 so the context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally 
mean ‘by Phoenicia is meant Caria’ 3 I place here other 
fragments of a general type 4 cf, Zenob. 2. 19, Miller 
Ma, 350 5 cf. Euseb. Praep. 13. 679, Pind. fr. 143 Bgk. 
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48 
Stob. Hel. Phys. 1.5.3 [m. efuapuevns nal ris TO» ywouerwr 


evtatlas]" 
Ovatoiat & ov« avOaiperor 
our’ brXBos ovT’ ayvapnros "Apns 
ovUTE TapudOepars oTdals, 
adn emrux plum ev vedos GdXoT’ em’ GANaV 
yalav & wavdwpos aica. 


49 
Clem. Al. Str. 6. 745 BaxxvAtdou re eipnkdtos: 


mavupotat® dé Ovata@v Tov atavta Xpovov 
Saiwov édwxev > 

Tpaccovras * év Kasp@ ToAoKpoTapoy 
yipas (xvetaar mply éyxvpoar Ova. 


50 


Plut. Num. 4 apa ovy &tidy eott TadTa ovyXwpodyras ém 
TOUT WY amioreiy, ei ZadedKp kal Mivm kal Zwpodaotpy Kad Noug 
kal Aveodpy@ Bactrelas kuBepy@ot kal modirelas diaxogmovoww eis 
7d avtd epolra Td daudviov, } TovTas pey eikds eort kal 
malCovras® Geovs Omirciy @ml didacKadla kal mapavéce Tay 
Beatiorwy, moimtais 5& Kal AupiKors uvuplCovow, elrep &pa, 


XpHoba cmovddCovras ; > 
ei dé NEvyes TLS GAROS, 
rn / 
TraTela KENEVOOS, 


Kara BakXvArldyv.® ovd& yap &tepos Adyos %xet TY HadAov, KTA. 


1 Neue: mss 6vnrots 2 Steph: mss rap’ ofor 3 Urs.— 
Neue: mss 76 Saino dOxKev 4 Sylb: mss -ovra a 5 
mss transpose orovdd¢ovras and malCoyras ® these two 
words follow &AAws in Plut. 
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48 

Stobaeus Extracts on Physics [on Destiny and the Orderli- 
ness of Events]: Bacchylides :— 

Neither prosperity, nor stubborn war, nor all- 
destructive civil strife, cometh to us of our choice, 
but Destiny that giveth all, she bringeth down a 
cloud now on this land and now on that. 


491 
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: Bacchylides :— 


Few are the mortal men whom God hath granted 
to be so fortunate all their days as to reach the 
time of gray temples without meeting trouble. 


50 


Plutarch Life of Nwma: Can we then, if we admit these 
instances of divine favour, refuse to believe that men like 
Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster and Numa and Lycurgus 
were visited by the Divine Power while they were guiding 
kingdoms and regulating polities? Or is it reasonable to 
suppose that Gods are in jest when they consort with such 
persons to their edification, but in earnest in their deal- 
ings, if such they have, with poets and warblers to the lyre? 
Yet, to quote Bacchylides, 


If any say otherwise, broad is the path. 


For the other view is worthy consideration, etc. 


1 cf. Hesych. mply eyxtpoa 
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51 


E.M. dwrov- awd tod cduaros ocxioedhs awéppora . . . 
as Kal BaxxvAldns 


perayxevbes eldmXov avdpds T@axnotov 


52 
Ath. 1. 20 c [w. dpxtocws]* obro: ody wdvres, 5 cduwas 

duos THs oixovnerns, Ty ed Huir, onal, Pirdcodor dpXnorhy 
Méugow éxddcoav awapyal(ovres Thy da rot oduatos adrod 
kliynow th Tv wéAc@y apxatoTdty Kal Baotdrxwrdry, wep) Fs 
BaxxvaAldns onal: 

Tay ayelmavtov Te Méeudw 

\ ’ ~ 
kat dSovaxwdea NetXov 


53 


Toann. Sic. Rk. Gr. Walz 6. 241 GSpot +d wadardy of 
Iwves, Ss wou kal Baxxvdldns onal, thy opay addy pudady 
dnA@r: 


aSpornte Evvéaciw! “lwves BacirHes 


54 


Prise. Afet, Ter. Gram. Lat. Keil 3. 428. 21; similiter 
Bacchylides 


ypvaov Bpot@y yrouaior pavver KaPapor. 


hic quoque iambicus * in fine tribrachyn habet. 


1 perh. <toi> EL; but cf. ibid. 5. 493 and 7. 982 rap 
&BpoBiwy “Iwvey &vat whence B reads “Idvwv here > mss 
lambus 
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511 
Etymologicum Magnum ¢téwdoyv ‘ ghost’ :—the shadow-like 
emanation from the body . . . compare Bacchylides : 


the gloom-shrouded ghost of the man of Ithaca 


52? 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: All these 
nations (which compose the population of Rome), the people 
as it were of the world, revived for the philosophic dancer 
of our time, because of the elegance of his movements, the 
name of the most ancient and royal of cities, Memphis, 
of which Bacchylides says: 


Calm stormless Memphis and reedy Nile * 


53 


Joannes of Sicily Commentary on Hermogenes: The Ionians 
were luxurious in ancient times, as indeed we know from 
Bacchylides, who says in their own metre: 


The Ionian princes dwell with luxury. 


54 


Priscian Metres of Terence: Similarly Bacchylides :— 


. . . discloseth pure gold to the judgments of 
men ; 


where, as above, the last foot of an iambic line is a 
tribrach. 


1 cf, Bachm. An, 1. 208.13, Cram 4.P. 4. 168. 30, Sch. 
Il, 5. 449, Apostol. 3. 37, Suid. efiwAov 2 cf, Kust. 864. 22 
3 perh. belongs to 40 (read xa! <rdv> Sovax.) 4 Wil. thinks 
that Joannes invented this, but? 
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55 


Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 64 Sixodro yramarr mapa Td Bixar 7 
ditporor? Kara weTdAmpiv: xdAos yap 7H Opyn, opyh S& Tpdmos- 
Bax xvaldns 


b] \ \ ’ , V4 
opyal uev avOpeTrav diaKexplmevat 
fUGE 2 as 


56 


ELM. wAnupupis: . . . ef pévrot bvoud ori, evrAoyor Bapu- 
yeoOat avTd Sid Thy mapa BaxxvAldny airiarixhy, olov- 


TANMLUpLW TOoVTOV duyov 


57 


Stob. Fl. 98. 27 [a. tod Blov, bt: Bpaxds nal edreA}s Kal 
ppovtidwy avauertos)| ev TH a’TG (BaxxvAlSov *Emvixois)- 


dABtos 8 ovdels Bpot@v TavTa ypovov. 


5TA 
Heph. Ptol. ap. Phot. Bibl. 153a rf éort 1rd apd Baxxyvaldy 


&s ard SeAnvod eipnucvoy kai mpds tlva eiwe Td Eros ; 

Arist. fr. 40 &s apa uh yeveoOat pev %py &piotov mdvtay, Td dé 
redvdvat Tov Cay éotl Kpeirrov. Kal moAAots oftw mapa Tod 
Satmovlov peuapripyntat. TovTo peyv ekelyp TH Mida Aé€youcr 
dijwov weTa Thy Onpay os EAaBe Ty Serrnvody Siepwravri kal rvvOavo- 
gevy th mor earl 7d BéATicrov Tors avOpdros Kal tl TOY rdvTwY 
aiperotatov, T) ey mp@toy ovdéy eb€dew eiwely ANAA Clwmav 
appherws: emeid}) 5€ wore pdyis maocay unxavhy unxavdmevos 
mpoonyayeTo pbeyiarbal ti mpds adrdy, ottws dvayxaCduevov 


1 so Hesych: Zen. rapa rd dix H ididTpomor 


* cf. Hesych, dixoro, dixoror yrOuat, and dianexpimevat, but 
Sch. Hippocr. 5. 584 ascribes it to Alem, in the form of 
év mey avOpdrp dpyal Kexpinévar pvplat 2 cf. Fav,. 368 
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551 


Zenobius Proverbs : 8ixoAo1 yvauat, ‘two-galled opinions’ :— 
from dfxa ‘ twofold,’ that is ‘of twofold character,’ ‘of two 
sorts’; this by the figure metalepsis or exchange; for xéAos 
or ‘ gall’ is equivalent to dpyh ‘anger’ or ‘emotion,’ and dpyh 
to tpémos ‘character’ or ‘ temper’; compare Bacchylides : 


Past number are the varied tempers of mankind. 


562 


Etymologicum Magnum mrnpuvpis . . . if however it is a 
noun, it is reasonable to accent it proparoxytone, mAjumupis 
‘tide’, because of the accusative mAjumvpy in Bacchylides : 


escaping the tide of the sea 


57 


Stobaeus Anthology * [on the Shortness and Vanity of Life 
and how full it is of Trouble]: in the same (i.e. Bacchylides 
Victory-Songs) : * 


No mortal man is for all time happy. 


bigAs® 


Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion: What is the saying 
Bacchylides puts in the mouth of Silenus, and to whom is 
it addressed ? 

Aristotle Hudemus or The Soul: That the best of all 
things, said he, is never to have been born, and that to 
be dead is better than to be alive. Many have received 
divine confirmation of this. As you know, they say that 
the great king Midas once took Silenus in the chase and 
put questions to him, asking him what was the best that 
man could possibly enjoy. At first Silenus would say 
nothing, but kept an unbroken silence. And when, after 
long doing his utmost in vain, the king at last made him open 


3 wrongly joined here to 40. 160 ff. 4 it is uncertain 
whether this lemma belongs to this citation as well as to 
40. 160, but it should be noticed that the metre would suit 
40. 31 5 ciywies 7D, 1.48 
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elreiy ‘Aaluovos émmdvou xa tdxnS Xadremis ephuepoy omépya, 
rt we BidCerOe Aéye & Suiv Aperov wh yv@var; wet” ayvolas yap 
toy oixelwy Kax@y GAumétatos 6 Blos. avOpdmos 5¢ mdumay ovK 
ort yever Oat Td mdvtwv Upioroy ovdé wetacxXeiv THS Tod BeATic- 
Tov oicews: &picrov yap aot Kal mdoas Td py yeveoBat 7d 
pévror petra TodTo Kal mpOtoy Tov avOpory avucTay, devTeEpoy BE 
7d yevouevous amobavety &s TAXLTTA.  BShAov ody <bTL> ds ovonS 
kpelrrovos THs ev TO Tebvavar diaywyis I THs ev TH CHY, otTws 
amephvaro. 
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Clem. Al. Paed. 1. 154 of 3€ adrij mpocéxovres TH Tloret oloy 
abvrodiSaxro: kad mpoatpeTikol abtovra: Td eralyw: 


> \ \ 5) L 8 L S a af 1 
APETA YAP ETTALVEO {LLEVA OEV Pov ws aé&eTau. 


59 


Amm, 25. 4. 3: item ut hoe propositum validius firmaret 
(Iulianus) recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quem 
legebat, iucunde id adserentem, quod ut egregius pictor 
vultum speciosum eflingit ita pudicitia celsius consurgentem 
vitam exornat. 


60 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 2. 500 [&6a 8 ’Apicratoy bolBe téxev]- tives 
técoapas Apioratous yeveadoyovow, as cal BaxxvaAldns, Toy ey 
Kapvorov, &AXov dé Xelpwvos,* RAAov SE Lis cal Ovdpavod, cad rv 
Kuphyns. 


61 
Gell. V.4. 20. 7: nam Homerus pueros puellasque eius 
(Niobae) bis senos dicit fuisse, Euripides bis septenos, Sappho 
bis novenos, Bacchylides et Pindarus bis denos. 


| BL reading & and dévdpeov thought this might belong to 
29 (Il. 1-2 of str. or ant. ) 2 B: mss xépwvos 
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| BACCHYLIDES 
a 


“pari deity and a cruel chance, why do ye maké me 


_ best to this, what is the best attainable to man, is to die as 
7 soon as he may.’ By this he clearly meant that time spent 
_ in death was more desirable than time spent in life.1 

{ 58? 

_ Clement of Alexandria Pacdagogus: For those who devote 
_ themselves to the true faith, increase in praise instinctively 
_ and as they choose ; 


__ For virtue when ’tis praised groweth like a tree. 
59 


Ammianus Marcellinus History [the emperor Julian]: 
_ Moreover, by way of driving his point home, he would 
_ repeat that passage of the lyric poet Bacchylides, whom he 
read, where he says so délightfully : 
_ As a famous painter doth make lovely a lovely 
- face, so self-restraint adorneth an upward-growing 
life. 
i ; 60 ‘ 
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘ there 
- Cyrené bore Aristaeus to Phoebus’]: According to some 
_ authorities, for instance Bacchylides, there were four persons 
called Aristaeus, one the son of Carystus, another of Cheiron, 
a third of Earth and Heaven, and the son of Cyrené. 


61 


Aulus Gellius Attic Nights: Homer gives Niobe six sons and 
_ six daughters, Euripides seven and seven, Sappho nine and 
nine, and Bacchylides and Pindar ten and ten. 


1 ef, 33. 160 2 ascription probable but not certain ; 
ef. Pind. N. 8, 40 
+ ZEEE 
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62 


be xX A 
Vit. Hom. Cram. A.P. 3. 98. 15 [w. ‘Ounpov]: Kara 5e 
BakxvatSnv kal Apiototérny toy pirscogoy *Iqr7s. 


63 
Str. 13. 616 6 5¢ 


Kdixos 
ovk ard Tis “15ys pet, KxOdmrep elpnke Baxxvatdys. 


64 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [‘Povdaxidas rpoxods] 
‘Pivdaxos 
motauds éott Ppvylas ob méeuvnrat Bakxvatons. 


65 


Ibid. 4. 973 [dperxdrnoio pacivod]- uynuovever Kal Srnolxopos 
Kad Baxxvaldns. 


66 


Nat. Com. Myth. 9. 8, p. 987: dicitur Polyphemus non 
modo amasse Galateam, sed etiam Galatum ex illa suscepisse, 
ut testatus est Bacchylides. 


66 A 
Oxyrh. Pap, 426}: 

.. . Tlv@m . . [«]léXevoev BotBos . . rore- 
paiverov u[fov]| (three mutilated lines) . . . tTavi- 
ascribed to Bacch. by Maas: restorations by Bl. and Z 
1 Plutarch Life of Homer 1. 3 quotes a statement of 


Aristotle (On Poetry Bk. III) that H.’s mother was born at 
los, but H. himself at Smyrna 2 Sch. Z/. 5. 335 quotes 
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BACCHYLIDES 


62 


Life of Homer: according to Bacchylides and Aristotle the 
philosopher, Homer’s native place was Ios.1 


63 
Strabo Geography: The 


Caicus 


does not, as Bacchylides says, rise on Mount Ida, 


64 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonwutica [‘ the out- 
flowings of Rhyndacus’]: The 


Rhyndacus 


is a river of Phrygia mentioned by Bacchylides, 2 


65 


The Same [‘shining orichale’]: Orichale or mountain- 
copper is mentioned by Stesichorus and Bacchylides. 


66 


Natalis Comes* Mythology: Polyphemus is said not only 
to have loved Galatea, but according to Bacchylides to have 
had a son by her named Galatus. 


66 A 

From a Third-Century Papyrus: 
... Pytho ... Phoebus bade . . . son praised 
in. war . ... (three mutilated lines) . . . leafy 


‘Puvdaxov aud Babioxowoyv ‘by deep-reeded Rhyndacus,’ 
where metre, however, favours Hecker’s attribution to 
Callimachus, ¢.g. ‘Puvddrov — — | aud) Badvoxowwor 3 this 
writer’s testimony is suspect, but cf. Appian J//yr. 2 where 
the son is called Galas 
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purrov ... Jpivras éralas . . . (three mutilated 
Mines)asniets bas « . 

[apols é& "Apyeos Meddy[srovs] 

[HAO ApvPaovidas 

[Bw]uov te IvOae? xrice[y] 

15 [cat] téwevos Ca0eov 
[xelvlas aro pibast ro 8& xplvcoKxdpas] 
[e£o]yws tiwac’ Amdo 
(15 mutilated lines) 


H’ 
EPOTIKON 
67 


Apul. Mag. 8 [de versibus amatoriis]: fecere et alii talia, 
et si vos ignoratis, apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedae- 
monius et Cius? cum aliis innumeris. 


68 


Ath. 15. 667 éxadrouy 8 aa ayKdAns Thy Tod KoTTdBou mpdeaty 
did 7d eraykvdody thy dekidy xelpa ev Tois amoxoTTaBicpots. of 
5& mornplov efSos thy ayKiAny dacl. Barxxvadidns év ’Epwtt- 
kots* 

s 
. . . : . . €UTE 
\ > ’ > / iva 
THY AT AYKUANS tnoe 
Tolade TOLS VEeaviats 
\ > an 
NevKoV avteivaca ™HYUY. 


69 A, 69B 


Heph: 73 for: 8€ tiva Kal T& Kadotueva emipbeyparixd, & 
diapéper tavty tov epuuvlwy Sti Td pey Kal mpds voov ouvTEAET 
Tt, TAS” ex mepirTod ws mpds Td Acyducvoy TH TTpoph TpocKerTat 
olov Td Bakxvdldou- 


1 ef. 1. 8 éAalas 2 Bosscha : mss civis 
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olive (three mutilated lines) . . . when 
Melampus son of Amythaon came out of Argos, 
and founded an altar to the Pythian, and made a 
holy precinct from that root;! and the golden- 
haired Apollo did it exceeding honour... .. . 


(15 mutilated lines) 


Boox VIII 
LOVE-SONGS 


67 


Apuleius On Sorcery [amatory verse]: Poetry of this kind 
has been composed before, among the Greeks, let me tell 
you, by a Teian, a Spartan, a Ceian?, and numberless others. 


683 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: They called the throw of 
the cottabus ‘from the bend’ because the right wrist was 
bent in making it, though indeed according to another 
explanation the a&yxvAn was not the ‘bend’ but a kind of 
cup. Compare Bacchylides Love-Songs : 
when she lifts her white arm and throws from 


the bend at the bidding of these young men. 


69 A, 69 B 
Hephaestion On Poems [on a type of refrain]: There is also 
the epiphthegmatic, which differs from the ephymnion in con- 
tributing to the sense of the passage, whereas the ephymnion, 
as far as the sense goes, is a superfluous addition to the 
strophe. Compare Bacchylides : 


1 prob. ref. to the olive of 1. 8 2 7,¢, Anacreon, Aleman, 


Bacchylides Pech Athy dl ore 
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/ » , 2A 

4 Karos Oedxprtos: ov poves avOpwrav épas.} 

Kal madly Tapa TO avTG BaxxvaAtdy- 
lal 7 
av © év xLiTOVL WOUV® 
lal , 

Tapa Thy pirnv yuvatka pevyels. 
bray piv odv Bpaxéa Ff Ta emipbeyuaTixa, TOVTO TpdcEecTIY aiTots 
dvoua eay Se Kal THALKADTA hoTe oTpophy exmAnpody, kal mpo- 
TeTaxOa bev THY Tod TorhuaTos 2 oTpophy, ereCedXOat SE Thy TaY 
emipbeynatikay, eita maAW Td toa KaTd Thy adTdy Adyoy, ErTaL Td 
ToLvTOY GLOTHUA KATR TEPLKOTHY aYoUoLOMEpes. 


@’ 
SKOATON ® 


70 
> 
*AreEdvdp@ Apvvta 
Ox. Pap. 1361. 1: 
atp.a °QO, BdapBite, wnkéts Taccadrov durac- 
owV 
émTaTovoy ALyupayv KaTTaVE yapuY" 
Sedp’ és Euds Yépas* Oppaive te méumew 
xpvccov Movoay ’AXeEavdpw mrépov 
aotp. 8 Kat cumtrociovoy dyad év eixddecow, 
6 evTE ve@Y ayalay yAUKEl * avayKa 
cevopevay KvNikwv Oarrynot Oupov 
Kumpidds 7 édrls diarOvoon ® hpévas, 
oTp.y & wevyvuuéva ® Atovuciorcr Sépors 
10 avdpdow? tnpotatw méurret pepiuvas: 
avTixa ev TOM@Y Kpadeuva AVEL 
tact S avOporas povapynoey Soxel, 
* Urs: mss dp3s 2 Caesar: mss rointod 8 or Eyxaulov 


* at yAuiceta begins the citation Ath, 2, 89e which supple. 
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O fair is Theocritus! thou ’rt not alone in loving 
him ; 
and again: 

Off thou fliest cloakless to thy dear good wife. 


Now when the epiphthegmatic is short, that is its name, 
but if it is so long as to make a strophe, and the strophe 
proper comes first and the epiphthegmatic second and then 
again the proper and after it the epiphthegmatic, and so on, 
such a system will be reckoned xara wepixomhy avomoiouepes, 
that is, as composed of like wholes whose parts or ‘ periods’ 
are unlike. 


Boox IX 
DRINKING-SONGS1! 
70 


For ALEXANDER SON oF AMYNTAS 
From a First-Century Papyrus: 


Hang no more to thy peg, my lyre, nor check the 
clear voice of thy seven strings. Hither to my 
hands! I would fain send to Alexander a golden 
feather dropt by a Muse, to be an adornment for his 
banquets on twentieth days, when the heart of noble 
youths is warmed by the sweet compulsion of the 
swift-circling cup, and their mind thrilled with a 
hope of the Love-Goddess, which sendeth a man’s 
thoughts highest aloft when it be mingled with the 
gifts of Dionysus. Then overthroweth he the battle- 
ments of cities, and thinketh to be sole ruler of the 


1 or Eulogies 


ments the gaps of the Pap. to the end of 1. 16 5 P must 
have had advoon © so P; inss dvauryv. whence edd. aupmeryy. 
7 go P: mss dvdpaor 9 
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aTp. Oo xpvo@ 8 édéhavti te pappaipovow 
olKoe 
Tupopopor dé Kar aiyvdevTa TOvTOV 
15 vaes dyouow an" Aiydrrrou peyvorov 
TrodTov: &s TmivovTos Opmaiver Kéap. 


otp.€ @ mat peyar[ocBevéost . . . . + «] 
(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 
pf! 


‘Tépwve Supaxoclo 
Ibid. 4-++ 24: 
otp.a@ Mrmrw d\uyvaxl[éa epnpva] 
BapBurov: erro yap ovv, @ Tat, weX- 
Tvo@y | 
dvbepov Movodr ‘lépwr[t crv7@ J 
EavOaiow (mqrols 
5 imepoev Tedéras 
Kal TUM TOTALS avdperce m[eurrety 
otp. 8 Aitvay és éeVetiTov. et «[at] 
mpooev buvnoas Tov [ev TwoXoLS KANEEVVOY | 
Tool ANawynpots Dep| évixov ew ’AX-] 
eg. 10 [het]@ tle vilxav 
[AdO |p[ca] «[o7 ]romevos 
[vedo’, adda v|éav éB| Naorov @pav: | 
oTp. [epetmrov] enol Tote Kovpa[e] 
[veaviat 8], dooor Atos tayyplucov oixov] 
[fxvéowr’, duos TIOecav plaraKar | 
[wroKous aovdar] 
(3 lines mutilated or lost) 


1 P weyaalL: ne points to a compound 2 re- 


stored by Hunt (ll. 3, 6, 7, 8, 22), Murray (ll. 9, 10), Z 
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world; then gleam his houses with gold and ivory, 
_and wheat-laden ships bring him mighty great 
wealth from Egypt o’er the sunny sea; such is the 
dream of him that drinks. O child of great .. 1 


(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 


al 
For Hero or Syracuse 


From the Same: 


[Hang] not up yet, [my lad,] the clear-voiced lute ; 
for I am about to achieve a lovely flower of the 
[honey-breathed] Muses for the Hiero who is made 
so famous by his tawny steeds and eke for his com- 
rades at the feast, and send the same to well-built 
Etna. Albeit ere this, when I sang the praise of 
that Pherenicus that is so noted among horses for 
his swift feet, Pherenicus and his victory beside 

y.* Alpheus, my branches were hacked privily till I 
bowed my head, yet did I burgeon forth in fresh 
vigour; aye then sought unto me all the young 
men and maids who resorted to the all-golden house 
of Zeus, when they set up therein garlands of gentle 
songs . 

(3 lines mutilated or lost) 


1 the epithet would seem to suggest Zeus rather than 
Amyntas, the ‘child’ therefore is perh. rather Aphrodite 
than Alexander 2 the metaphor, as restored, is that of 
a tree cut about by an enemy but still producing leaves 
(poetry). from which garlands (processional songs) could be 
made; ref. to the feud with Pindar? 
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20 bien Coty Oho mete Roni | 
[6aco]v aiv0 pasrrlov Brehaporot péper] 
Ae[ Vee] ros *A@s, 

Toacov dp auxias 
héyyos kat’ avOpen[ous métaccev.] 


72 
Clem. Al. Str, 5. 654: 
ov yap év pécotor KEiTaL 
da@pa dvopayntra Moca 
TOMITVYXOVTL Pépecy.” 


4 
ENMITPAMMATON 


73 


Meleag. A.P. 4.1. 33 AcihWavd 7’ edxapmedyTa weAtoTaKT@Y 
ard Movoewy, | tavOods ex kadduns BaxxvAtdew ordxvas. 


74 
Anth. Pal. 6. 313 BakxvaAtdou- 


Kovpa Ila\Xavtos mohuavupe, TOT Nixa, 
T popper Kap@aiwr® imepoevta Yopov 

aiév éromrtevols, Togas © ev dOvppace Movoap 
Kyio auditibe: Baxyuridn otepdvous.4 


1 junction of ll. 20(right)—24 with the main frag. at I. 20 
(left) is doubtful 2 I place this among the Scolia because 
Ox. Pap. 1361. 32 has what may be the ends (ra: and av) of 
ll. 1-2, and 48 the o of Mowa&y and the second e of ¢épew in 
ll. 2-3 3B: ms kpayvalwy ‘Brunck: ms kydpw a, 
Barxvarldns 
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[. . his son? . .] who in his youthful prime hath 
spread o’er the world as great a light as ever white- 
horsed Dawn bringeth unto the eyelids of mankind. 


722 
Clement of Alexandria MWiscellanies : 


For the Muses’ gifts so keenly fought for lie not 
in the midst for any that cometh to win. 


Boox X 
INSCRIPTIONS 
73 


Meleager The Garland:* And yellow ears he inwove 
from the corn of Bacchylides, full ears left from the garner- 
ing of the honey-sprent Muses. 


See also Simonides 177 (vol. ii). 


74 


Palatine Anthology : Bacchylides :— 


Renownéd Daughter of Pallas, Lady Victory, 
deign to look ever kindly upon a lovely chorus from 
Carthaea, and in the sports of the Muses crown 
Ceian Bacchylides with many wreaths. 


1 Hiero’s son Deinomenes, cf. Pind. P. 1. 59; it is not 
certain that lines 20-24 belong here, but they prob. are part 
of the same poem 2 ascription probable but not certain 
3 7.e, the Proem to his Anthology, an index in the form of 
a garland of flowers, each kind of flower representing the 
contribution of a poet 
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75 
Ibid. 6.53 BarxvAidou- 
Evdnuos tov vnov em aypod Tove’ avéOnxev 
TO TavT wy avewov mpnvuTate t Lehipe 
ebEaueve yap 6 ~ 2 rE Boaoos, oppa TAXLOTA 
NKMNON TeTOVOV KaPTOY UT aoTAXVED. 


1 Headl: ms (and Suid. midraros) miordtm * Mein: ms 
nee 
yap ot 
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75 


The Same: Bacchylides :—a dedication to the South-West 
Wind by a farmer named Eudemus : 


Eudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto 
Zephyr the kindest of all winds. For at his prayer 
he came to help him winnow the grain quickly fram 
the ripe ears. 
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SO®OKAEOTS TAIANON? 


1-2 cis "AoxAnmov 
Philostr. Jun. Imag. 13 [m. eixdva Sopoxdéovs]: “AcKAnmids 
dé oluat obTOs eyyds Talava Tov Tapeyyuay ypipew Kar 
KAUTOMNTLS 2 


> ~ \ CN a 
OUK dmakiov Tapa TOV AKOVOAL. . 


2 


Philostr. Vit, Apoll. 3.17 of 5€ Fdov @dnv, dmoios 6 masdy 6 
TOU SoporaAéous, dv AOhynot TSE AckANM@ adovew. 


3 eis Kopwrida 


I.G. 3. 1 Add. p. 490. 171g [Athenis in lapide invento ad 
Asclepieum sub arcis radicibus] SopoxAéous- 


PQ Dreyia] Kovpa mepr@ovupe matep adeku- 
mo[vou yAuKel AckXaT LOD, | 

[av DoiBols axeipexouas lots] evapiOuilov 
Todos EOnxev, | cé vOV aeoo-| 

[weoOa pér]eoi[v] ever[éoor . . 8 


1 of. Suid. s. SomoxAjs, Luc. Enc. Dem. 27 2 mss -uhrns 
® tit. extends from vv to ro of first line (as it was presumably 
in the middle, we can estimate the length of the line) ; on the 
right «[ comes below ef and x[ below o; on the left, Js comes 
below « and Je below a: stone has parep, axeipexouds, 
evapOuil ; suppl. Biich.-Z e.g. 
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THE PAEANS OF SOPHOCLES 
1-2 To Ascurprus 


Philostratus the Younger Portraits [on a portrait of 
Sophocles]: And I believe Asclepius is here commanding you 
to write a paean, and, not disdaining to be called by you 


famed for his skill? . . 


2 
Philostratus Life of Apollonius: And they sang a song 
resembling the Paean of Sophocles which is sung to Asclepius 
at Athens. 


3 To Coronis? 

An Inscription of the First or Second Century [found near 
the temple of Asclepius on the slope of the Acropolis at 
Athens]: 

Sophocles :— 

O renownéd daughter [of Phlegyas, deel 
mother of { Asclepius] warder-off of woe, [whom 
the unshorn [Phoebus] numbered among his 
[loves, to thee we will sing now with tunes] set 
to noble words . . 


1 for this epithet in a Paean to Asclepius cf. Adesp, 
129 (was this Sophocles’ Paean?) and Kaibel Zpig. 1026 
2 perh. part of the same Paean; some think the title 
‘Sophocles’ may be merely the name of the dedicator, but 
in any case the poem would seem to be a good deal earlier 


than the inscr. which records it 
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VOL, III. Q 


IQNOY XIOT MEAQN 


1 
Ath. 2. 35d [. ofvou]: “Iwy 8 5 Xids mnow: 
15 1 
adapvov 
to , 2 a > / 
maida Tavpwmov®, véov ov véov, 
aa aieenaow m™ poTrohov Bapvysovrav épotar, 

3 

oivov v aepotvoor’ ~ 

avOpatov mpvTaviF~ 


2 Tae 


Sch. Ar. Paw 835 [kal tis éorly aoThp viv exer; |—"ley é 
Xtos, domep erolnoey marau | évOdde roy >Aotdy 108? ds F FAP’ 
ev0ews | “Aotoy adrdy maytes éxddouy acrépal: dBupauSav kal 
Tpaywdlas Kal wedA@y moinrns: emolnoev dé Cdhy, Hs H apxT 

> lal > / 2 ys 

Aotov aepogoitay acrépa 

peivoper* dedtov NevKOTTépUya TPddpomoy. 
gatverat dé TETEAEUTIKDS éx Tovtwy. tal(wy ody 5 ’Apicropayns 
*Aoloy avtdéy pnow dorepa KAnOjvat. 


3 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [r. Aiyalwvos- kal ~lwy ev diBvpduBbo 


éx wey Tod meAdyous avTdy pnai mapaKAnbevTa dvaxOjvar puddtoyra 
tov Ala’ @addoons St waida. 


4 


Arg. Soph. Ant. oracideras de Tad rept Thy npwida ioropov- 
peva kal thy adeAphy adris “lonhyny 6 ney yap “Iwy éy rots 


ArbupauBors carampno Oival pnoww duporépas ev TO lep@ ris “Hpas 
brd Aaodduarvros tov *EteoxA€ous. 


1 Cas: mss &dapoy 2 mss also tavpdma 3 Cas: mss 
-TYOOV 4 mss also pijva pév (Bentl. nelvawev) 
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tig A A SE me oe © =.) MIs 


THE LYRIC POEMS! OF ION OF CHIOS 
1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: And in Ion of 
Chios we read : 

wild bull-faced child [of Zeus and Semelé ?], 
young and yet old, sweetest servitor of loud-thunder- 
ing? desires, wine that cheers the heart and rules 
the world 


9,3 
Scholiast on Aristophanes Peace [‘ And who is the star up 
there now ?—Ion of Chios, who on earth once composed the 
Star of Morn, and they all called him that directly he got to 
heaven’]: A writer of dithyrambs, tragedies, and lyric 
poems; among others, of the song beginning : 


Let us wait for the Star of Morn that haunts the 
sky, the white-winged forerunner of the Sun. 


From this it appears that the poet was dead. His being 
called Star of Morn is therefore a jest of Aristophanes. 


3 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes [Aegaeon]: According 
to a Dithyramb of Ion he was summoned from the ocean # 
and carried up to be a guard of Zens 4 the same authority 
makes him a son of the Sea. 


4 


Introduction to Sophocles’ Antigone : Accounts of the 
heroine and her sister Ismené vary; Ion declares in his 
Dithyrambs that they were both burnt to death in the temple 
of Hera by Laodamas son of Eteocles. 


1 Fragments 1-4 are from Dithyrambs 2 7.e. imperious, 
like Zeus % cf. Suid. s, d:OvpapBodiddonaro: * by Thetis 
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5 dpuvos eis Kaipov 


Paus. 5.14.9 “Io 8& olda 7G Xlp Kad Fuvov wemompevoy 
Kaupod- yeveadoye? 5& ev TH Buvw vedtaroy maidwy Aids Kaipby 
elvat. 


6  éyxewpuov eis SxvOadyv 


Paroem. ap. Miller Misc. 361 Aiyides otre rpitor ore 
téraprou... bri yap tobros éxphabn Kal od Meyapetow rat 
“lev péeuynrar ev TG els SxvOiadyy eyrouly. 


7 


Philo 6. 38 Cohn: MuiAriddys 6 ray A@nvalwy orpatnysds, 
hvira Baocireds 6 Mepoay Gracay thy akuhy ris Acias avacthoas 
pupidot modAats SieBawey én) thy Evpdérny as avapracwv 
avroBoel thy ‘EAAdSa, cuvayayov ev TG TMavabnvaixk@ rods 
cvppdxovs dprvidwr ayavas erédeite, Adyou mavTds Suvatwrépay 
brodauBavwy eoeoOa Thy Sid THs To1adTys BWews TapakéAevoly. 
kal yvduns odx Huapte. Ocacduevor yap Td TAnTiKdY Kad Piddri- 
pov &xpt TedevTHs ev aAdyors aHtTTHTOY, aprdcaytes TS Bara mpds 
Toy méAEuov Spunoay, as €xOpay aywviovmevot THuacl, TpavuadToy 
kal cpayav adoyoovtes trép Tod Kal dmobavdyTes ev eAcvbepw your 
T@ THs Tatpldos edaper tapijvat mpotporhs yap eis BeAtlwow 
ovdév otws altioy ws  TaY ahaverrépwy eAmiSos wellwy 
katépOwots. Tod S5& mepl rods dpyidas evaydvioy péeuvntar Kal db 
Tpayikds “Twy did robTay: 


ovd 6 ye c@pa TuTrels 

dupvets Te KOpas émthaGeTat adkas, 

adn’ druyodpavéwy POoyyabeTat* 
Oavatov Sé ye! Sovdkocvvas mpoBéBounre. 


1 mss also 8 dye (§ Ste) from above 
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ION OF CHIOS 


5 Hymn to Opportunity 


Pausanias Description of Greece: I know that a hymn was 
composed to Opportunity by Ion of Chios. In it he makes 
Opportunity the youngest of the children of Zeus. 


6 Eutoey or Scyrurapes 1 


Proverb in Miller Miscellanies: ‘The people of Aegium 
neither third nor fourth’: .. . Ion, too, in his Eulogy of 
Scythiades, mentions this as a reply the oracle gave to this 
people * and not to the Megarians, 


73 

Philo That every Upright Man is Free: The Athenian 
general Miltiades, when the king of the Persians rallied the 
flower of the youth of Asia to his standard and crossed to 
Europe with an enormous host, to capture Greece, as he 
thought, without a blow, assembled the Allies at the 
Panathenaic stadium and, as a visual exhortation likely to 
prove more effective than any speech, showed them some 
cock-fighting. Nor was he disappointed. When the spectators 
saw the endurance and the feeling of honour which abides 
even unto death in these dumb creatures, they flew to arms 
like men ready to give their lives, without thought of wound 
or slaughter, if only they might be buried in the soil of a 
free country. For there can be no better inducement to the 
increase of courage than an increase of confidence in hopes 
for the future. This cock-fight is referred to by the tragic 
poet Ion in the following passage : 


His body and his twin eyes smitten, he yet for- 
getteth not his might, not he, though his utterance 
is weak ; nay, he preferreth death to servitude. 


1 cf. Phot. s. ducts of Meyapeis, Sch. Theocr. 14. 48, Zen. 
Paroem. Gr. 1.48 ? when they asked which was the finest 
people in Greece 3 perhaps from a tragedy 
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MEAANITIMIAOT 
Bios 


Suid. Medavirmiéns: a's Kpitevos, yeyoves 
cata thy £e ’OdXvpmidda, Myrsos. eypawe Sé 
AcOupapBov BiBrLa Trelora Kal Toujpata 
’Emixa kal Emeypaupata cat "Edéyous Kal addXra 
mretota. 6. Ouyatpidovs Tod m peo Butépov, 
mais S€ Kpitwvos, Avptxod Kat avTov: os €v 
Th TOV SuPupauBov pedoTroLig exalvorounae 
mrEloTAa, Kal Siatpivas Tapa Tepdixxa TO 
Baciret éxet tov Biov Katéotperer. eyparve 
Kal avTos dopata AvpiKa Kal SuPvpaduBous. 

Marm. Par. ad? ob Medavirmidns M[ Atos 
evienajev ’AOnynow étn HHAAAT, apyovtos 
"AOnvnat Wv@oxpitov. 


Xen. Mem. LL 4.3 catapabov yap avrov CApt- 
oT 0d mov) ouTE Ovovra Tols Geots OUTE MAVTLK} 
Yp@MEevoy ANrAA Kal T@V ToLovYT@Y TadDTa KaTa- 
yehovta, Kiré pot, ébn, ® ’Aptotodnue, éotw 
ovoTWas dvO pwrrous TeOavpanas emt codig ; ‘ 
"Eyoye, dn. ral ds, AéEov 7 new, epn, Ta ovopara 
avtov. “Ertl pév toivuy érav toiumoet “Opnpov 
éywye pdduota Tebavpaka, éml dé SibupauBep 
Meravirmidny, emi sé Tpaypoia Lopowréa, emt 
dé dv Spravtomouta TloXvKXertor, € emt dé Soypapia 
Levéuv. Tldrepd. cou Soxovaw ot dtrepyaldwevot 


1 mss mpeaBirov 
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MELANIPPIDES 
Lire 


Suidas Leaicon : Melanippides :—(1) Son of Criton ; 
flourished in the 65th Olympiad (520-517 s.c.); of 
Melos ; he wrote many books of Dithyrambs as well as 
Epic Poems, Inscriptions, Elegies, etc.,etc. (2) Grand- 
son of the elder of this name, also son of Criton, 
and, like his grandfather, a lyric poet ; he made great 
innovations in the Dithyramb, and spent part of his 
time at the court of King Perdiccas,! where he 
eventually died. He too wrote Lyric Poems and 
Dithyrambs.? 

Parian Chronicle: From the time when Melanip- 
pides of Melos was victorious at Athens 231 years, 
in the archonship of Pythocritus (494 B.c.). 


Xenophon Recollections of Socrates: When he dis- 
covered that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the 
Gods nor had recourse to divination but laughed 
to scorn those who did, he said to him, ‘Tell me, 
Aristodemus ; are there any men whose artistic skill 
you admire?’ ‘Yes, he replied. ‘Tell us their 
names, said Socrates. ‘For the epic I most admire 
Homer, he answered, ‘for the Dithyramb Melanip- 
pides, for tragedy Sophocles, for sculpture Polycleitus, 
for painting Zeuxis.’ ‘Which now, asked Socrates, 
‘do you consider the more admirable artists, those 


1 454 ?-—413 B.c. 2 cf. Suid. on Philox. Cyth. quoted 
below, p. 362; it is impossible to distinguish the two poets 
in the ancient refs. 
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LYRA GRAECA 


elSwa dp pova Te Kal aKivnra aEvobavpacrorepoe 
F. 
elvat 7) of Coa Ewppova Te Kal evepya ; 


Arist. Rh, 3.9 omotas dé cal ai mepiodor at 
papal ovaat r oyos yivetar cal avaBonrH Opotov. 
@oTe ylvetar 0 eEcxowe Anpoxperos 0 Xios eis 
Meravurmidny Toijcavta avtl Tay avTicTpodwv 
avaBonas’ 


ol T avT@ Kaka TevxXel avnp aro Kana TEVYOV, 
% O€ wakpa vaBorn TO Toujoavts KakioTn: 


apporrer yap TO ToLovToY Kal eis TOUS MAKPOKWAOUS 
Dever. 


Plut. Non posse suav. 13 otS€ yap ‘Tépav x’ av 
ove’ ‘AT Tans ove’ ‘ApXédaos emetaOnoar, Evpe 
mionv Kab Lepovidny Kal Medavermidny Kal 
Kparntas kai Avodotous dvacTioavres ek TOV 
cuuTrociwy, KaTaxhivat Kapéaxas Kal “Ayptavas 
pe?” éavtov Kal KadXas ye@ror o1ous Kab 
Opacaridas TLVas Kab Opacvréovtas odoAUY MOUS 
Kal KpotoBopvBous Toovvtas. 


Anth, Pal. 4.1.7 Mendedypou Srépavos: .. . 


v / a 
vapkiccov Te Top@v Medavirmidou éyxvov buyer. 
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LIFE OF MELANIPPIDES 


who make images which are without mind or motion, 
or those who make living creatures capable of 
thought and action?’ 


Aristotle Rhetoric: In like manner,a long sentence 
becomes a discourse in itself, like the purely instru- 
mental parts of a song when they are too long. 
Hence the satire of Democritus of Chios upon 
Melanippides for making an instrumental interlude! 
take the place of the antistrophe : 


He that does any ill to another does ill to himself, 
but of all ills the worst to the doer is the long 
interlude.? 


The same stricture might well be made upon the 
users of long clauses. 


Plutarch That a Life lived according to Epicurus is 
not worth liuing: For Hiero, surely, or Attalus, or 
Archelaiis could never have been brought to oust 
from their festive table Euripides, Simonides, 
Melanippides, or such men as Crates or Diodotus, in 
favour of buffoons like Cardax, Agrias, or Callias, and 
jazz-bandsmen like Thrasonides or Thrasyleon. 


Palatine Anthology : The Garland of Meleager: 
. and the narcissus of Melanippides big with 
clear hymns.° 


See also Plut. Mus. 15. 


1 the Gk. word meant originally ‘instrumental prelude 
2 parodies Hes. Op. 265 3 the Inscriptions of Melanippides 
are no longer to be found in the Anthology 
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MEAANITITMAOT MEAQN 


1 Aavatdes 


Ath, 14. 651 [7. powlkar) MeAavinmidns 3’ 6 MhAtos év Tals 
Aavatow poivixas Toy KdpToy oT ws dvoud Cer, TY Adyov motovmevos 
mep) array Trav Aavatdwy 


ov yap avépwv dopevy popdaev eldos,} 
ovdé Ta avoay yuvatkelay Exov,” 
arn’ év dpudrerat Sid pov- 
xoes éyumvatorr av’ €v- 
5 yd addroea, TonaKLS * 
On pa * ppeva TEPTCOMEVAL, 
<Todnake 0 > iepddaxpuv® 
NLBavov Eevwdels TE 
poivixas Kkaclay Te paTedoal, 
10 tépeva Yvpia oméppata.® 


2 Mapovas 


Ibid. 616e wept pty yap adA@y 6 wey Tis En THY MeAavermldny 
Kada@s ev TH Mapova Stacvpoyta Thy avrAnrixhy eipyneévat wep) Tis 
-AOnvas: 


... . & pev Adava 

bee Eppiyrey 0 tepas aro Xetpos 
el7ré t+ "Epper’ aisxea T@paTohupa’ - 

ewe & <avtav ote>® éyw xaxdtate Sidwpe. 


lavépwy H: mss dvOpdrwy oppaev eldos Dobr: mss 
Moppay évetdos 2 avddy Cas: mss avrdy 3 Crus: mss 
aveunAtagdea moAAAKL 4 Pors.-E: mss Ofjpes laity 


suppl. — fepdd8axpuy Emp: mss -xpu § Fiorillo: mss Xuplas 
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MELANIPPIDES 


THE POEMS OF MELANIPPIDES 
1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dates]: Melanippides of 
Melos, in the Danaids, calls the fruit of the palm dates, where 
he describes those maidens thus: 

For they wore not the shapely form of men, nor 
yet had they the voice of women, but did strenuously 
in seated chariots all about the sunny! woodlands, 
ofttimes rejoicing their heart in the chase, ofttimes 
seeking the frankincense’ holy tear and the sweet- 
scented date or the smooth Syrian grains of the 
cassia, 


2 Marsyas 


The Same: On the subject of flutes one of the guests 
observed that Melanippides in his Marsyas had rightly dis- 
paraged flute-playing in speaking of Athena thus: 

Athena cast those instruments of music from her 
sacred hand and said, ‘ Away with you, ye shameful 
things, defilers of the body; I give not myself to 
my own undoing.’? 

1 the point is that they were not, like most Greek women, 


unwilling to expose themselves to the sun 2 cf. Telestes 
Sr. 1 (below) 


Tépp. 7 B: mss a0dvara ipy., addva dpy. 8 Mein: mss 
coHpart Avpa °F 
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3 Tepoedovn 

Stob. Hcl. Phys. 1. 41. 50 Top@uplov ex trav ep) Sruyds- 
mibavaes kal rovs év“A:dov voutCouevous moTapovs KaTwvoudkaciy: 
’Axépovra uty 51a 7a AXN, Gs kal MeAavimmldns év Meprepdyy: 

a td 
. . . Kanettas 8 <évex’>1 év xoATroiot yaias 
/ 
aye’ elo Tpoxéw * 
"Ayéepov. 


4 
Ath. 10. 429b of 3& ayvootytes Thy Tod ofvov Sivan Tv 


Aidvucoy packovo wavidy elvat altiov trois avOpdémois, BAacon- 
Mooyres ov petplws. d0ev 6 MeAavirnldns pn: 
- ) > 4 A 
TAVTES r) ATED TUYEOV bdwp 
TO Tpw é€ovTes atdptes oivov. 
i \ 4 \ \ e > / 
Taya 61) TaYa Tol pev OdY ATw@AVOYTO 
tol 6€ mapaTAnKTov Yéov oudar. 


3 


5 


Ibid. 2.35a dy olvoy 6 Kodopdvios Nixavdpos wvoudobat 
pnoly ard Oivéws: ‘Oiveds © ev xoldoow amroPAlas Seraecow | 
olvoy éxAnoe.’ not d¢ kal MeAavimmldns 6 MHAtos: 


ae. Sé > 4 ae 4 
ET@VULOV OOS TOT OLVOV Olvéos. 


6 
Clem. Al. Str. 5.716 6 weromords 5& MeAauiermlSns Fwy pnoly: 


KAdGi wor, @ watep, Padua Bpotar, 
Tas aerfoou pwedéwy Wuyas.® 


iB * Grot.- B: mss axeotor (&xXatotot) +. mpopewy ? 
3 Headl. raya & 3: mss atwdradtovro, amor. * 36s mor’ 
sugg. B: mss déomor’ Oivéos B: mss -éws 5 so Kuseb: 


Clem. Wuxas wedéwy 
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MELANIPPIDES 


3 PERSEPHONE 


Stobaeus Selections: From Porphyrius On the Styx:—The 
rivers that are supposed to flow in Hades have been given 
plausible names. Acheron is so called from ayn ‘pains’; 
compare Melanippides in the Persephone: 

And because it goeth pouring forth pains within 
the bosom of Earth, it is called Acheron. 


4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Those who are ignorant of 
the true power of wine say that Dionysus is the cause 
of madness; but this is the purest slander. Compare 
Melanippides : 

And they all began to loathe water,! who had 
never known wine before. Aye, it was not long 
ere some were like to die and others were uttering 
cries of frenzy. 


5 


The Same: Nicander of Colophon says that ofvos, wine 
gets its name from Oeneus: ‘Oeneus crushed grapes in 
hollow cups and called it wine.’ Compare also Melanippides : 


O give me Oeneus’ namesake wine. 


62 
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: The lyric poet 
Melanippides says in a poem: 


Hear me, O Father, thou marvel unto men, ruler 
of the everliving Mind. 


1 7.e, drank the wine neat 2 cf. Kuseb. Praep. Hv. 13. 
680 c 
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7 


Plut. Erot. 15 [. rijs mep) robs kadovs kal wpatovs émpedctas 
TaY épaytwv Kal Sidtews]- ovder yap oti aigxpdy odd avayKaiov, 
GAAS weiOd nad xdpis évdidovea ‘révov idiv’ Gs GANnOGs ‘Kdwatdy 
7 ebxduarov’ ipnyeitar mpds apethy Kal pidrlay, obr’ Gvev Oeovd 
7) mpoojKoy TéAOS AauBdvoveay, oT %AAov EXovcav Hryemova Kat 
deomdtny Ody, GAAG Ty Movody kal Xapirwy Kal *Appodirns 
étaipoy “Epwra. 

N: \ / > \ ig , / 
yduKv yap Bépos avdpos tTocTetpwv TpaTidwv 
TO0O@ 


kara Tov MeAavimmldny, Ta HSicTa ulyvuct Tos KaAAloTOLS. 


8 


Cram, A.P. 3. 289. 2 4 8€ wep) toy Alvoy toropla rap 
Siroxdp@ ev 7H 10’ kad wapd Medavirnldy. 


9 


Sch. 7d. 13. 350 [aAAd @érw Kvdave Kal vida KaprepdOvuor]- 
éytedbey S& MeAavirmidns Kvovoay amd Aids @érw exdo0Hvar Inve? 
dia Ta /yevta bad Mpoundews Hror O€uidos. 


10 


Philod. 1. etoe8. 23 Gom. [m. unrépa thy trav beady]: Me- 
Aaylirml]5ns Se Anunt[pa]! unrepa CcSv gyoly ulay sadpx[ew | 
kal TeAéo[tys . .. 


1 ms dnunre[pa 2] 
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MELANIPPIDES 
7 


Plutarch Zyroticus [on the care of lovers for the young and 
beautiful and their pursuit of them]: It is nothing low or 
violent; for grace and persuasion prompting ‘sweet toil,’ 
literally, ‘and labour unlaborious,’ lead them in the way of 
a virtue and a friendship, which receive their right per- 
fection with Heaven’s aid, and yet know no other God for 
guide or master save only the comrade of the Muses and the 
Graces and of Aphrodite, Love. For he it is who, in the 
words of Melanippides, 


sows a delicious harvest in the desire of a man’s 
heart 


and mingles what is sweetest with what is noblest and most 
beautiful. 


8 


Cramer Jnedita (Paris): The story of Linus is found in 
the 19th Book of Philochorus and in Melanippides, 


) 


Scholiast on the Jdiad [‘but only would he honour Thetis 
and her strong-heart son’]: Hence Melanippides declares 
that Thetis was with child by Zeus when she was given in 
marriage to Peleus, her marriage being due to the taunts of 
Prometheus or Themis. 


10 


Philodemus On Piety [on the Mother of the Gods]: 
According to Melanippides, Demeter was the only mother 
of the Gods; and Telestes .. .« 
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ETPITIIAOT 


1-2 émwikwov eis “AAKuBitdyy 
Plut. Ale. 11 ai & immor poolat mepiBonTor mev eyevovro kal 
TH TANG TAY Apuatwy: entra yap &AXos ovddels KaBijKey *OdAuutla- 
ay ididrns ovde Bactrevs, pdvos d€ éxetvos. Kal Td ViKHO OL de Kah 
devTEpoy yever bat kal Téraptoy, ws OovKvdidns onaiv, 6 8 
Evpinldns Tplrov, dmepBarret Aaumpdtynre Kat din Tacay Thy ev 
TOUTOLS oetorer. Re & 6 Evpumidns ev 7G douart radta: 
oé 8 deicopat,! & Knreuviov trai. 
KaNOv a vika’ <Kadrov 5é>? 
4 a \ 
KaANOTOY, 0 undels 
addos ‘EdXXavor, 
5 dppyate Tora Jag ae Kal devtepa Kal Tpita 
Bivat T amovyntt Avos? otepOevt’ edaia 
Kapukt Body Trapadodvat. 


2 


Id. Dem. 1.1 6 pev yeavas Td én} 7h vinn THs ‘Odvumlacw 
immodpoulas eis "AAKIBiddny eykKe uiov, elt Evpimidns, ws 6 odds 
Kpatet Adyos, €f0° Erepds Tis Hv, Hot, 

xp?) <dé> Ttatdaiporit mp@trov brapEa 
TAY TONAL EVOOKL MOV. 


mept IEPONTMOT 
Ar, Ach. 385 : 


XO. ti radra oT peer Texvdcers Te Kal moplCeis TpiBas ; 
AaBe 8 euod 7 Evera map" ‘Tepwrt jou 
oxoTodacumunvétpixd Ti’ “Aidos Kuviy. 


2 miss also &yaue, Whence Lindskog &yapnau 2 H: some 
mss via KdAALoTOv & 8 3 Herm: mss dis 4 Plut. xpivac 
T®@ ev’daluovt, but note the form ray 
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EURIPIDES 


1-2 Vicrory-Sone tro AtcrprapeEs! 


Plutarch Alcibiades: His horse-breeding was famous, 
among other things, for the number of his racing-chariots. 
He was the only man, not excluding kings, who ever entered 
at Olympia. as many as seven. And his winning not. only 
first place but second and fourth according to Thucydides— 
second and third according to Euripides—is the highest and 
most honourable distinction ever won in this field. Euripides’ 
Ode contains the following passage: 

But I will sing thy praises,? son of Cleinias. A 
noble thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do 
what no Greek had ever done, be first and second 
and third in the chariot-race, and go unwearied yet, 
wreathed in the olive of Zeus, to make the herald 


cry you. 


9,3 
The Same Demosthenes: The writer of the Eulogy of 
Alcibiades for his victory in the horse-race at Olympia, 
whether as is commonly believed he be Euripides or another, 
Says: 
Your happy man’s first need is a famous country. 


on HIERONYMUS 


Aristophanes Acharnians: ‘Why all this havering and 
shilly-shallying? For all I care, you may get the loan of one 
of Hieronymus’ shady and shaggy Death-caps.’ 4 


1 cf. Ath. 1. 3e 2 or perh. | admire thee 3 cf. 
Simon. 93 (225 Bergk) from which E. seems to have borrowed 
4 ¢.e. cap of invisibility, the clippings of his head and chin 
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Sch. ad loc. 6 88 ‘lepdvvuos wedav months Kal tpayydoroids 
avdpados kal dvoicovduntos did Td Byav eumabers ypapel broberets 
kal poBepots mpotwmretors xphoba. eddKer de KpoTeioba. exw- 
p@deito 8¢ &s mdvu Komay. didmep”Aidos Kuvqy tpn airdv, matkas 
KWUdIKaS WS KoUpLaYTa. 


Ibid. Nubd. 347 [SQKPATH)]- 


ylyvovrat wave’ rt BovAovrat: KaT Hy wey Woot KOLNTHY, 
&ypidv Twa Tv Aaciwy TovTwY, oldymep Tov Eevopaytou, 
cxértoveat Thy uwavlay abtod Kevravpots jkacay abrds. 


Sch. ad loc. ‘lepdvupoy A€yer Toy 5:OvpayBorroidy, ds Zevopdvtou 
hiv Fv vids, rept 5& rods maidas wyay émténto, Adaioy Se elxe Td 
Coma. 


mep). KAEOMENOTS, AAMTNOIOT, I'NH- 
SINNOTT 


Ath. 9. 402a ézel SE od Kal Td mpoBAnbey coi axompoome- 
moinoat wept THs xXpdas ToD Kadvdwvlou ovds, ef Tis abroy iotoper 
Aeuxdy thy xpdav yeyovdta, epoduey Huets Toy eimdvTa: Td dE 
paptupioy avixvevooy ot. <ov>?} mada yap TryXdvw aveyvwKos 
Tovs KAcouevous Tod Pnylvov A:dupauBous, dy ev TH emvypahomevp 
MeAcaypy tovTo tordpnrat. © 

Ibid. 14. 638 d [. romnrds poxénpav doudtrwy]: 5 5& robs eis 
XiwvlSnv avapepouévous mornoas rwxovs Tynoimmov rivds uynmo- 
vevet maryvioypapov Tis iAapis movons, Aéywy obrws: 


a) 
tTavT’ ov ud Ala Tvhowmmos ovdSé KAeomevns 
év evve by xopdais® KareyAuKavaro. 


Ibid. 14. 620d robs § °EumedoxAdovs Kabappnods eppabgdnoev 


*Orvupmiag: KAcouevns 6 pavwdds, Ss pnow Atkalapxos ev 7h 
OduuTiKg. 


Ibid. 14. 605e Kaya d& Kata Thy *Emkparous ’AytiAralda 
Tapetik éxuenddnka TadTa TavTEA@S 
Sarpots, MeAnrov, KAcouevous, AauvyBiov. 
Le 2 Pors: mss evvéa xopdatow 
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CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


Scholiast on the passage: Hieronymus was a lyric poet and 
tragedy-writer whose works were uneven and ill-arranged 
because they had too emotional themes and were acted by 
characters with too formidable masks, though he seemed to 
win applause. He was caricatured for his long hair. That 
is why Aristophanes calls him a Death-cap, jesting in the 
manner of comedy at his need of the barber. 


The Same Clouds [SocratEs]: The Clouds can become what- 
ever they like ; and if they see a fellow with long hair, oue 
of these wild shaggy men like the son of Xenophantus, they 
make themselves like Centaurs by way of scoffing at his idiocy. 

Scholiast on the passage: He means the dithyramb-writer 
Hieronymus, who was the son of Xenophantus, and ran too 
much after the boys and was always in need of the shears. ? 


on CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Since you have evaded the 
question put to you whether the Calydonian Boar is any- 
where stated to have been white, I will tell you where, and 
you must investigate the proof. I happen to have read not 
long ago the Dithyrambs of Cleomenes of Rhegium, in one of 
which, entitled Meleager, the fact is stated. 

The Same [on writers of low songs]: The author of the play 
called The Beggars, attributed to Chionides, speaks of a 
certain sportive writer of merry music called Gnesippus in 
the following lines : 

Neither Gnesippus nor Cleomenes, I swear, could have 
made such a thing palatable on a nine-chord lyre. 

The Same: According to Dicaearchus in his book on 
Olympia, the Purijications of Empedocles was recited there 
by Cleomenes the rhapsode.* 


The Same: I too, to quote Epicrates’ Anti-Lais : 


Am letter-perfect in all the love-songs of Sappho, Meletus,* 
Cleomenes, and Lamynthius.°® 


1 cf. Ox. Pap. 856.27, Suid.”Aidos nuvj = ?_ ef. Suid. s. KAe?ro 
3 perhaps adifferentman +‘ the accuser of Socrates ; he was 
a writer of tragedy, but his scolia (drinking-songs) are referred 
to by Aristophanes Ran, 1302 5 otherwise unknown 
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Kal 6 Tovs ElAwras S€ meroinnes pnow: 


Th Srnotxdpov Te Kal "AAKMavOS Ziuevldov TE 
apxatov aeidev. 1 6 8¢ Tyhoumnos tor” Gnavey, 
os vunreply” evpey dirais dopat éxxareto bar * 
yovatkas €xovrTas tauBvKny Te Kal tpl-ywvor. 
Kpativos éy MaA@akots- 
A. tls ap — w eldev, & Tyijoumm; B. eye ot modAA}H 
oXoAH.® 
ofouar yap wndtv obTrws uapoy eivat Kal Kev dy. 
oxdmre: & a’rdy els TX Torhuara Kad év BouvkdAots- 


ds obk Zk’ aitodvT: Soporarce: oper, 
7@ Kreouaxov 9’, dv ovx dy Hélovy eyw 
€uol SiddcKe ovd by eis ’Adavia. 


év BE Tats “Opais: 

Irw 5¢ Kal Tpaywdias 

5 KAeoudyou didacKados 

pet’ avroy <b> mapariArpiap 4 

Exwv xopdy Avdior) TiA- 

AoucGy wEAy Tovnpa. 
TnAekAreldys dt ev Tots Sreppots kal wep) morxelas avartpeperbal 
onow avrdy. 


Ibid. 13. 596f GAAa pixpod eEeAabduny Suiy elweiy Thy TE 
"Ayripd x ou Avdiy, mpooert d¢ kal chy Sucyupoy rabrns eTaipay 
Avdhy hy 7 hydma AadyO.os 6 MiAjotos. ExaTEpOS yep ToUTw@Y TY 
WONT @V, &s pnor KA €apxos éy Tots "Epwrixois, THS BapBdpov 
Avdijs eis emiBuuiay Kataords émoinoer, 6 pty ev eXeyetors, 6 SE 
éy méder, TO KaXovmevoy molnua Avdhy. 


? Dind. (ef. airas a Doric word below): mss aeldew 
2 BH: mss ebpe poryots (supplied after loss of aeitms by 
haplogr. cle An. fr. 576 (738) defray: rdv Eraipor “Apioropayns 
de roy epauanak). delou. exK. $ Herm: mss ofdey and éy® 
TOANT XOAT 4 Kaib: mss etd tay 7. 
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CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


And the author of the comedy called The Helots says : 


It is old-fashioned to sing Stesichorus, or Aleman, or 
Simonides. We can listen to Gnesippus, who has invented 
songs for lovers to call out their mistresses with, cambycé 1 
and three-cornered lute in hand. 


Compare the Soft-Livers of Cratinus : 

Pray who has ever seen me in love, Gnesippus? (and the 
answer is) Not I; far from it ; I really think I have never 
seen such an empty-headed fool. 

And the same poet gibes thus at Gnesippus’ poems in The 
Neatherds : 

. . . who refused Sophocles a chorus when he gave one 
to the son of Cleomachus, whom I wouldn’t have train a 
chorus of mine even for the feast of Adonis, 

Again, in the Seasons : 

And after him may go the son of Cleomachus, that trainer 
for tragedy who has a chorus of hair-removing-maids removing 
bad songs in the Lydian mode. 

And according to the Stiff ’Uns of Telecleides he led a life 
of profligacy. 

The Same: I had almost forgotten to mention to you the 
Lydé of Antimachus, and moreover her namesake the 
courtesan beloved by Lamynthius of Miletus. According to 
the Hrotics of Clearchus each of these poets, falling in love 
with a foreigner called Lydé, composed a poem which he 
named after her, the former an elegiac, the latter a lyric. 


See also Sch. Ar. Nub, 332 (below, p. 250). 


1 a sort of lyre 
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mepp AKOTPO®IAOT 


Sch. Ar. Av, 1405 Aewrpoplin: (a) emeid} kal ottos ray 
opddpa Aertay. # bri Kal odTos BidupayBoroids Kovpos . . . amd 
yap tabrns fy 6 Aewrpopidns. tits 5& ti Kovgos kal xAwpds 
jv, &s eorxévat dpyiOt. @edmoumos Sé ev Talis KamnAlov 


Aewtpoplins 6 rpiuvews Acovtly 
edxpws paveita: kad xaplets domep vexpds.t 


(B’) ered) kal otros tay ohodpa AemTay. Kal 6 Kwnolas dé. 
“Epuiurmos Képkayiv- 
of yap mevdwevor 
avdrnp& cot Qvovow H5n Bovdia 
Aewrtpopidov AewrdTEpa kad CovmayT{dos. 


1 B-Kock, comparing Phot. rpfuvey, Plat. Rep. 439e, but 
Te palverat xapters 6: mss Tpluerpos ws AcdyTivos and Te pdvet: 
gpaveirat H, re corrupted from ra: which fell out before rat 
and was inserted in the wrong place * these three words 
not in Sch. 3 cf. Bek. An. 85, 29: mss @tvovcl (@tc-) Boidia 
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on LEOTROPHIDES 


Scholiasts on Aristophanes!: (a) Because Leotrophides 
like Cinesias, was very thin; or because he too was a ‘light’ 
(that is, worthless) writer of dithyrambs . . . Leotrophides 
belonged to this tribe. But some authorities say that the 
allusion is to his lightness and thinness, resembling those of 
a bird. Compare Theopompus in the Shop-Girls : 


Leotrophides the three-pounder will seem to Leontius as 
fair-complexioned and lovely as a corpse.” 


(6) Because Leotrophides, like Cinesias, was remarkably 
thin. Compare Hermippus, The Men-Monkeys : 


The poor are already sacrificing to you wretched three- 
legged beasts as thin as Leotrophides or Thumantis,® 


1 quoted p. 255 2 Leontius had a liking for viewing 
corpses (Plato Rep. 439 e) Sect Ath. soi, oo) b 
(‘Hermippus referring to Dionysus’); see also Hust. 1288, 
Suid. s. Aewrpoplins, Bek. An. 85, 29. 
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Bios 


Plat. Com, 184 Kock .. . peta tadra dé 

mais Oidaypov ’« TIneupitedos + Kivnoias 

OKENETOS, ATUYOS, KaNapuLVa oKEAH Hopar, 

POons mpopyrns, éoxapas KEeKavMEevOS 

TreioTtas UT Kipupartos év TO cwOpaTe. 

Plat. Gorg. 50le 2. m™p@Tov bé oKepapuela 

THY AUANTLKHY. ov SoKEt oot TOLAUTN TLS Elval, @ 
KadXleres, THY ndoviy nudyv povov dioKewy, 
didro § obdév ppovtiferv ;—KAA. wouye doxel. 
ISM: ovKody xal at toaide adracat, olov 2 
KiB apia rex u év Tots aydow ;—KAA, vat.— 
SE, Frye 4H TOV xopav SidacKkadia Kal 7) TOV 
SOupauBwv moines; ov ToravTn Tis Go KaTa- 
ghaivetat; 1) Ayn Te hpovtTifeav Kuwyoiav tov 
Mérntos, Orws épet te tTovodTov GOev adv ot 
axovovtes BeXtious yiryvowvTo, 7) OTe wérEL Yaptet- 
cOat TO OYAw TOY Oeatav ;—KAA. S4rov 5y 
TOUTO ye, @ Dwxpates, Kivnotov ye wépr.—>dO. 
Ti dé 6 TaTHp avTOD MéAns ; } pds TO BéXTLC TOV 
Sdérrov ed0KEL OL cBapedeiv ; 3 exeivos bev ovode 
mpos TO HScorop 5 via, yap ad@v tovs Oeatas. 
adda 2) oKorel" ovxl ) Te KiBap@dien Sdoxet 
co. Taca Kal 7 TOV SiWvpauBov Toinots dSovAS 
xdpw nipnoOar;—KAA. mouye. 


1 Kock: mss Evayépov mats éx TI, 
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CINESIAS 
Lire 


Plato the Comedy-writer : Next comes the son of 
Oeagrus by Pleurisy Cinesias, scraggy and rump- 
less, with legs like reeds, prophet of Decline, 
branded in the flesh with many a cautery-mark of 
Euryphon’s.? 

Plato Gorgias: Socrates and Ca.uicies :—S. 
First let us consider flute-playing. Do you not 
think, Callicles, that its sole object is our pleasure ? 
—C. Yes.—S. And isn’t this true of all such arts, 
for instance of competitive lyre-playing ?—C. It is. 
S. And how about the training of choruses and the 
composition of dithyrambs? Is it not the same with 
them? Do you suppose that Cinesias son of Meles 
concerns himself to say something that shall be 
improving to hear, or something that shall make 
him popular?—C. Obyiously the latter, Socrates, is 
the object of Cinesias.—S. And what of his father 
Meles? Was his singing to the lyre inspired by the 
highest motive ? Whatever may be said of the son, 
is it not true that the father’s ideal was not even 
the greatest possible pleasure to his audience? At 
any rate his singing annoyed them.? Be that as it 
may, do you not agree that both arts, singing to 
the lyre and the composition of dithyrambs, were 
invented in order to give pleasure?—C. Yes.4 

1 Orpheus was the son of Oeagrus by Calliopé R75, 
famous physician 3 cf. Pherecr. 6 K ‘ Let me see; who 


is the worst singer to: the lyre?’—‘ Meles son of Peisias’ 
(421 z.c.); Ar. Av. 766 (414 B.C.) * cf. Aristid. 46. 488, 494 
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Lys. 21. 20 ovKoUD aEsov, a) avdpes Sixacrat, 
metOomévous Kany opors ToLovToLS éuod =KaTa- 
WndicacOat, of rept aoeBeias * ev ayovitomevor 
THALKOUTOL yeyovacw, ovK av duvapyevor 8 Urrép 
TOV opetépav apaptnmarov amohoynoac bat 
érépov KaTnyopetv TORO. ral @v Kwnotas 
obTe Staxeipevos m)etous otpareias eoTpatevTat, 
OUTOL TEpL TOV THs TOEWS ayavaKTODGL. 


Ar, Nub. 332: 


20. ov yap pa AC otc oti TrEictoOUs avTaL 
Bookovot cogiaTas, 
Gouptoparrets, iatpotéyvas, oppaytdovu- 
apyoxountas, 
an > , v 
KUKALO@Y TE Nopov doparoKauTrras, avdpas 
peTewpopevaxas 
’ \ lol / ’ > 7 ee , 
ovdev Spavtas Bockova’ apyous, OTL TaUTAS 
povaoToLovety. 


Sch. ad loc. xukXiov te aivittetar eis TOvS 
mept Kivnoiav cat Dirdokevov cal Kreopévn, wal 
ToUTOUS civa TOY copioTar Bovnerae: Déyer dé 
TOUS S.0upauBor-ovovs: Trev yap KuKM@Y xopav 
Hoav obra SidaoKaro., doparondunTas | €, dtu 
Sua TO appovia #1) Smomtmrew auT@v Ta ouy- 
ypapmara, Kamm as éxouvee Tretovas er of 
mandatot Sad Oopav ovalKns nyobvTo elvat TOUS 
SiO uvpduBous, kal mpoedOav avTo@v badrov Kaa- 
Wetat [969].—dopatoxaurtas: tovs SvOupapBo- 
To.ovs, éTEl Ka“TAS TAS TEPL@dAS A€yOUCL. 


1 Blass dorparefas 
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Lysias Defence on a Charge of Receiving Bribes: 
It is not right, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
should condemn me at the instigation of such men 
as these, who have cut such a figure in prosecutions 
for impiety,1 and yet have the hardihood to accuse 
others though they cannot defend their own crimes 
—persons who, though they have served in fewer 
campaigns than the wretched Cinesias, nevertheless 
take umbrage about the interests of the State. 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrarrs:—By Zeus, you 
don’t seem to know that these Clouds feed number- 
less sophists, feed prophets of Thurii, quack-phy- 
sicians, feed manicured, ring-bedecked, leonine 
do-nothings, feed turners and twisters of song in 
the circular chorus, feed astrological knaves—for 
never a hand’s turn of work, just because they make 
verses about them. 


Scholiast on the passage : ‘ circular’ :—He is hinting 
at writers like Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes, 
and means that these too are of the sophists, though 
they were writers of dithyrambs; for these were 
teachers of the circular choruses. He calls them 
‘turners and twisters of song’ because, owing to 
their compositions not keeping within the limits 
of the ‘mode, they have too many xapzaié or 
‘flourishes’? . . .—The ancients considered the 
dithyrambs were the destruction of music; later he 
will attack them more bitterly [969 ].—‘ Turners and 
twisters of song’ :—The writers of dithyrambs; for 
koprat or ‘twistings’ is the name they give to 
instrumental interludes in the song. 


1 or emending text for shirking military service * see 
Pherecr. below, p. 285 
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Ar, Av. 1372 KINHSIAS xai ILEIOETAIPOS: 


oo Dg 


IIE. 
KI. 

IIE. 
1379 
Kia 

ITE. 
KI. 


1385 


ITE. 
KI. 


1390 
IIE. 
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dvarrétouat 51 mpos”"OdXvptrov mTEpvyerot 
coupars® ; 

TETOMAL & oddv GAXoT er” GAXAaV Her€ov— 

TouTL TO mpaypna doptiou deirat TTEpOV. 

apoBeo ppevos OMwaTe yévvay épérwv— 

acmavoper Ia pudvpwov Kungiay. 

tt depo 10da ov KUANOY ava KUKXOV KUKNELS 

dps yevéo Oat Bovropar AyvpOoyyos dap. 

Tavoae HEA@SOD, ANN’ OTL rAEyeLs elrré Moe. 

vmd cod mTEep@beis BovAomas pEeTaPaLOS 

dvaTrTomevos &k TOV veheAX@v Katvas KaBetv 

aepodovntous Kat vipoBorovs avaBords. 

ex TOV veher@v yap av Tis avaBorads AaB ; 

KpeMarat ev ov evredOev heav 7 TeX. 

Tov SibupauBov yap Ta Aap pa yiyverar 

dépua Kal OKOTL arTa Kal Kvavavyea 

Kal tTepodovnta> od dé KAvVwY eloer TAXA. 

ov OT’ éywye. KI. vi tov ‘Hpaxréa ov ye. 

dmavrTa yap dierut coe TOV aépa, 

elo@Aa TETNVOY 

aidepodpomeov 

ol@varr Tavaodelpwv. 


we @OTr. 
. Tov Grade Spomov adapevos 


55) 6 WP ° ip 

am’ avéuov tmvoatot Rainy. 
\ N yy @°9 x , ant a 

wm) Tov Av’ ) "yo cov KaTaTavaw Tas TVOGS. 
f / 

TOTE ev voriav oretXcov mpos odor, 

tote 8 abd Bopéa Te pa medley 

ani pwevor aiBépos avraKa TEMVOV. 

xXaplevta y’, & rpecBirt’, écopicw Kal coda. 
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Aristophanes Birds :1 Cinestas (at first singing) and 
Peirnetarrus: C. ‘ Light-winged I fly to Olympus,’ 2 
fly this way and that of song—P. Here’s something 
that needs a whole cargo of feathers.—C. With 
the fearless eye of the mind exploring a tribe—P. 
Hail, lime-wood-corseted Cinesias! Why circlest 
thou thy splay-foot circle hither ?—C. I would fain 
become a bird, a clear-voiced nightingale.—P. 
Here, cut singing and tell me what you mean.— 


 C. (speaks) I want you to give me wings so that 


I may fly up aloft—and get from the clouds. some 
brand-new interludes all windswept and snowclad.— 
P. What? interludes from the clouds?—C. Yes; 
our art depends on them. The best things in a 
dithyramb are the aery and murky sort and azure- 
blue and pinion-sped. You shall hear presently.— 
P. Not I.—C. But you shall, I say. (Sings) For 
I’li thread for you the aery vault in likeness of the 
wing-sped, long-neckéd couriers of the sky.—P. 
Easy all!—C. (continuing.) On the seaward course 
may I swoop with the breath of the winds—P. 
By Zeus, [ll stop your breath then !—C.—now march- 
ing towards the humid path, now moving my frame 
to the Northwind nigh, ploughing the havenless 
furrow ethereal. (Speaks, referring to the feathers 
which he now finds have been stuck on him.) A pretty 
trick and a smart one you've played on me, my good 


1 produced 415 B.c¢. 2 Anacr. 25 
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TIE. ob yap ob yaipers mrepoddvntos yevopuevos ; 
KI. ravi wemoinkas Tov KvKALObLOac KANO), 
Os Talos purals TeptuaynTos elu’ det ; 
TIE. Bovrer duddoxev kal rap Hiv ody pévev 
1406 Aewrtpodidn yopov meTopévwy dpvéwy 
Kepxoridat gurnv; KI. katayedas pou, 
dfjXos eb. 
GAN obv éywy ov Tavcopat, TOOT ic OTL, 
mplv av mrepwbels Siadpauw Tov aépa. 
Sch. ad loc. (1879) Atduvpos pév KvKXOV, érret 
/ > / rad > \ / > \ 
KUKAL@Y ATLAT@V TroLNnTHS €oTL, KUAXOV Oé, E7rEl 
, rf ‘ ¢ x a la ry lal 
N“w@rdos €oTW ... 0 dé "AptorotéAns €v tats 
Avackariats S00 dyot yeyovévar. Lapayos 
ovtws: Evdpoveos, émesdn KvdAXOS HV 0 Kuwyotas. 
—(1383) . . . waifer 8 mpos Ta Toinuata TaV 
diOupauBotroa@v: bos yap avtois ToadTa émideta 
éyeww. dpa Sé Kal mpos TO Kodpov aiTav.— 
(1398) . . . wrelotn yap attav % rAéEts ToLlav- 
¢ a / ¢ 
™, 0 S€ vods EhaxYLTTOS, @S 7 Tapotmia ‘Kal 
S:OvpauBeov vodv eyes éhadtrova. —(1395) ... 
ra \ \ / 
yrevater d€ Tovs SuOvpauBorrotovs. 


Sch. Ar. Lys. 847 ff.: (838) kopwode? Kivnotav es 
Katwpeph eis cuvovoiav. Av de diOvpapBorrords. 


1 Palmerius: mss Kexporlda 


1 4.e. for L. as choregus ; the jest appears to be that only 
notoriously thin men like C. and L. could reach Cloudcuc- 
kooborough, the new sky-capital of the Bird-Empire; the 
‘tribe of Cercops’ is a play on the Athenian tribe of 
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sir.—P. Why, don’t you like it now you’re pinion- 
sped?—C. Is this how you treat the circular-chorus 
trainer whom the tribes are always fighting to 
get?—P. Then would you like to stay with us and 
train the tribe of Cercops for a chorus of flying 
birds for Leotrophides ?41—C. I see, you’re laughing 
at me. But all the same I'll never stop, let me 
tell you, till I've got my wings and made my flight 
through the air. 


Scholiasts on the passage: (1379) According to 
Didymus, he says ‘circle’ because Cinesias is a 
composer of circular poems [poems for the circular 
choruses ?], and ‘splay-foot’ because he is lame . . . 
But Aristotle in the Dramatic Catalogues tells us 
that there were two poets of the name; according 
to Symmachus, Euphronius says it is because 
Cinesias was splay-footed [or bow-legged ].—(1383) 
... Heis making fun of the poems of the dithyramb- 
writers ; for it was their custom to use such epithets. 
He is also ridiculing their ‘lightness’ [or, as we 
should say, shallowness].—(1393) . . . Much of 
their style is like this, but the sense exiguous; 
compare the proverb, ‘You have less sense even 
than a dithyramb.’—(1395) . .. He is satirising 
the dithyramb-writers. 


Scholiast Aristophanes Lysistrata [a lively scene 
too long to print here, in which Cinesias mith has 
baby implores lus mife to leave the Acropolis which 
has been seized by the momen, and come home|: 
He caricatures Cinesias as an uxorious husband. He 
was a writer of dithyrambs. 


Cecrops ; the Cercdpes were a race of gnomes changed by Zeus 
into monkeys 
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Ar. Ran. 153 [7. tov Karo): 


155 


NIE 
161 


HP. celta BopBopov moNUY 
wal oKap aetvov’ év oé TOUT KELMLEVOUS 
el mou Eévov TLS 7otxnoe TWTTOTE 
) maida Bway Tapyuplov udeireTo 
) pntép’ pronoey i) TAT pos yuabov 
ématagev a7 ‘mlopkov SpKov @mooev 
oR Mopotuou TUS prow efeypayaro. 
vn TOUS Beovs expr ye T pos TOUTOLOL KEL 
THY muppixny Tis Euabe Tv Kivyoiov. 


Sch. ad loc. (161) Kuvyotas SiOupap Bor o10s os 
émoinoe TuppLXnD aes » Kwnatas € em paynatevoato 
Kara TOV KO [LK OY, os elev axopnyntot. Aw bé 
Kal TO TOMA OKVNPOS Kal KATETKENETEVKWS . . . 


Ar. Ran, 1435: 

AI. avn étt pilav yvounv éExatepos elmatov 
Tepl Tis TONEWS HvTw eExeTov ToT nplay. 

ET. eyo bev oda kat Oérw dpagerv. AI. ré€ye. 

ET. et TLS TTEPOTAS Kyeoxpirov Kivyota 

1439 aépLov dpav* meaylay dep TréKas— 

Al. yéXowov av haivotto: vovv & éyet Tiva ; 

RY. e€¢ vavpayoiev, Kar Exovtes o&tdas 


Sch. 


€ / > \ , lal > az: 
patvorev és TA Bréhapa Tav évavtior. 
ad loc. (1488) 6 Kuvnoias Xerrds Av, o &é 


Knycoxpetos HoxXOnpos. gyno ody Ste el Tis art 
TTEPOV Kreox pire Kevnoiav mepiSdnot OOTE 
hépecOat weTapotous, oupSryoerar avTovs odo Oat 
avpopopytous YevopLevous. —as AerTos opddpa av 
Keoppoeitat Kal @S Eévos Kal es Konra€. evan 
d€xal Tod Kvcoxpitov? @s ToUTOU Kal TOD Kevyciou 
omoppovovyTwv. 


' Tucker: mss atpotey adpat 2 mss transpose the names 
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Aristophanes Frogs: Hrractes (describing Hades) : 
Then miles of mire and muck everlasting, and lying 
in it everyone who has wronged a stranger, bilked 
a harlot, beaten his mother, boxed his father, per- 
jured himself, or made himself a copy of a speech 
from a play of Morsimus.—Dronysus: By the Gods, 
that’s the place too for anyone who's learnt 
Cinesias’ sword-dance.1 


Scholiast on the passage (161): Cinesias was a 
dithyramb-writer, who composed a ‘ pyrrhich’ dance 
. .. Cinesias attacked the comedy-writers on the 
ground that they had nothing to say. He was a 
nervous, timid man, and wasted to a skeleton .. 2 


Aristophanes Frogs: Dionysus, ArscuyLus, Euri- 
pipes: D. But once again, let each declare his 
_ plan for saving the State.—E. ‘I know and I will 
tell you what I know.’—D. Tell away. E. Suppose 
Cinesias were to be made into wings for Cleocritus, 
so that he could ‘soar high aloft over the ocean 
wave —D. It would make a funny sight; but what’s 
the sense of it?—E. Suppose the fleets fought, and 
they took cruets up and sent a shower of vinegar 
into the eyes of the enemy. 


Scholiast on the passage: Cinesias was a thin man, 
and Cleocritus a profligate. He means, if you were 
to fasten Cinesias instead of wings to Cleocritus so 
that they rose in the air, the result would be that 
they would be carried away for good by the wind.— 
He is caricatured as being excessively thin and as 
a foreigner and a toady. Cleocritus is mentioned 
because he was hand and glove with Cinesias. 


1-cf, Ael. V.H. 3.8 2 Suid. s.v. mupptyn, ‘he was a 
Theban,’ which is thought to be a mistake 
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Ar. Ran. 366: 


at Xpypara Tais TOY avTiTddov vavoty 

TOLpEXELD * Tia TwelOeL, 

)xataTird tov “Exataiwy KvkdMoror Xopotaw 
imddav Fee 

rovtols avso KadOis aravdd xadbis TO TpiTOV 
[an aTrave@ 

éElictacbat wvotatoe Xopots. 

Ibid. 404 [eds haexou)s 

ov yep KaterXioe py étrl yéXwTL 

Kan evTehelg TOV TE cavdadioKov 


Kal TO paKos, xnEedpes @ OoT 
atnuiovs matfew te Kal yopevery. 


Sch. ad loc. tcov T@ Sud ce Katecyiaby. EoKxe 
5é mapeupaiver ott NLT@S 7)5yn EXOPNHYETO Tois ” 
momtais. émt youv tod KadXlov tovrou gyoty 
"A piotorédys é6TL ouyduvo edofe Yopnyety Ta 
Avoviova Tots Tpay@oois kal K@m@dois' MOTE 
icw@s Hv tis Kat wept tov Anvaixoy aywva 
avoT0Ay ypovwe & vatepov ov TOAAG tot Kal 
cabamag mepveine Kanotas | Tas xopnyias. é& 
ov Kal Erparris ev T@® els avTov Spapmarte 
edn ‘XKnvi pév <éotiv de> Tod yYopoxTovor | 
Kurvnatov. 1 


I. G, 2. 1253 [Marmor Pentelicum ad_ radices 
orientales arcis repertum]: 


Naa orplatos Darnpeds éxLopyyer . . .] Kevy- 
atias édidlacke. 


1 perh, the Ist lines 
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Aristophanes Frogs: . . . or anyone who tries to 
get money sent to the enemy’s fleet, or any singer 
to the circular chorus who befouls the wayside 
shrines of Hecate . .. all these I charge, and 
charge again, and charge yet once again, to keep 
away from our Mystic dance. 


Scholiast on the passage: This is aimed at the 
dithyramb-writer Cinesias. 


The Same [to Iacchus]: Thou it is who hast had 
our poor sandal split and our coat rent for fun and, 
be it said, economy, and found out how we can 
sport and dance without having to pay, 


Scholiast on the passage: That is, they have been 
split on thy account . . . He seems to imply that 
the poets’ plays had come to be staged on the 
cheap. Anyhow Aristotle says that it was in the 
archonship of this Callias (406 B.c., the date of the 
play), that it was decreed that tragedies and 
comedies should be produced together at the Dionysia; 
so that perhaps there was a like combination for the 
Lenaea; and not long afterwards Cinesias finally 
abolished the system of the staging of plays as a 
State-service [for wealthy citizens]; whence Strattis 
in the play he wrote upon him speaks of ‘ the shop? 
of Cinesias the chorus-slayer.’ 


On a slab of Pentelic marble found below the eastern 
side of the Acropolis of Athens : 


. -stratus of Phalerum provided the chorus. . . 
Cinesias trained it.? 


1 prob. with a play on oxnv7, the ‘scene’ or back of the 
stage of the theatre 2 this implies that the poet com- 
posed the work performed 
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Ibid. 8 [Tabula marmoris Pentelici reperta in 
theatro Bacchi. superiorem partem occupat anagly- 
phon quo repraesentatur a sinistra Minerva adstans 
cum scuto et angue dextramque porrigens alteri 
feminae cum face vel sceptro quam Siciliam dixeris|: 


ém’ EvBovrtdov apyovtos én rhs [Llav8:0]vidos 
éxTns mMputavevovons, % Iddtov Nixoxdpous 
Drved[s eypa]umdteve. oFev tH Bovr# Kwy- 

/ i Ni 29 L t 2 , 
alas eire’ Te[pl av’ Av |dpocbévns Neyer emratvécat 
Atov[vcvov Tov Yexledias dpyovta Kal Aerrivny 
[Tov adedpoly tov Arovucliov Kali Ocapidyny rolv 
adehpov] rob Arovve[iov cal Our] d£evov [dv .. . 


Ath. 12. 551a [7. NewtoryTos]: Kal ’"Apiotopavns 
& ev Inputddy Nerrovs tovade KaTanréyet, ods 
kat pea Bers bro Tav Toutdy dyolw xis “AcSov 
Téumer Oat pos Tods exe? Tountas Néyor obTwal: 


A. kal tis vexpav KkevOudva cal oxdtou TUXaS 
éTAn KaterOety ;—B. &va yap ad’ éxdotns 
/ 
TEXUNS 
eiNoueba Kowvh yevouevns éexxdyalas, 
ods Fopev dvtas ddodoitas Kal Cand 
exeloe Hioxwpodvtas. A. ela) yap Ties 
avopes wap’ vpuiv ddopotrar ;—B. vy Alia 
Madara yY.—A. dorep Opaxodbotra: ;—B. 
ate 
TavT xeLs. 
A. Kat tives dy eiev ;—B. mpdra bev Lavvupliov 
amd Tay Tpuywdov, amd Se TeV TPaysKav 
Yopav 
MéAnTos, dard 88 tév KUKd@Y Kivyoias. 


60’ EHS dnoiv: 
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On a slab of the same found in the Dionysiac Theatre 
at Athens, beneath a sculpture representing on the left 
Athena standing with a shield and a snake, and putting 
out her right hand to another female figure with a torch 
or sceptre, who ts possibly intended for Sicily : 


In the archonship of Eubulides! and the sixth 
prytany of the tribe Pandionis whose clerk was 
Plato son of Nicochares of Phlya, the Council re- 
solved—Cinesias moved on the matter brought up 
by Androsthenes that a vote of thanks be passed 
to Dionysius the ruler of Sicily and to his brothers 
Leptines and Theorides and also to Philoxenus 
mes > 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner jon thin people]: 
Aristophanes too in the Gerytades gives the follow- 
ing list of thin men sent as ambassadors by the 
poets above ground to the poets in the nether 
regions :—“ A. ‘ Who is ’t that dares descend to th’ 
hold of Death and. pass the gates of Darkness ?’— 
B. Well, we've had a general meeting of the 
Assembly, and picked as delegates from each art 
gentlemen we knew to be fond of paying visits 
underground.—A. Why, have you regular visitors 
to Hades with you?—B. I should just think we 
have.—A. Like regular visitors to Thrace ?—B. 
You've got it.—A. And who may they be, pray ?— 
B. First there’s Sannyrion from the comedy-men, 
next Meletus from the tragic choruses, and Cinesias 
from the circular.” And then he proceeds thus: 


1 3,0. 394; Aristophanes’ Eeclesiazusae which mentions C, 
at line 330 was performed in 392 or 389, his Mrogs (above) in 
405 2 asno such brother of D. is recorded, Philoxenus 
is prob. the poet (see p. 370) 
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ws opoop ert AeTTOY EATridaY @xElcO Apa: 

\ 
TOUTOUS yap, iv jTodXol EvvéAOwow; AaBav 
0 Ths Stappotas ToTapos oly ioeTat 


... Ww O€ dvTws NeTTOTATOS Kal pwaKpOTATOS 6 
Kunoias, eis bv kat 6drov Spaua yéeypadev 
Ltpattis, DOvernv "AyIANEa avTov Kada@v da 
TO €v TH avTov Tocer suveyas TO OOidTa 
Néyetrr’ Trailwv ody els tiv idéav avtov &py 
‘OOiar "Ayirr€d. GAO 8 adTov, ws Kal 
"Apia topavns, TodAdkus eipnxace dirvpivov Kuvy- 
giav O1a TO pirvpas NauBavorta cavida cvprept- 
Sovvucba, wa pi Kdurrntar did TO Te pwHKOS 
Kal THY iayvotnta. Ott 8 Fv Kuvnolas vorwdns 
kat detvos Tara Avolas oO pitwp év TH “Trép 
Paviov Hapavopwrv éeriypapowéeve Oyo elpyeer, 
pacKwv attov adéuevov Ths téyvns cvxopaytety 
Kal 470 TovTOU TAOUTEV. tL SE 6 ToiNTHS eoTe 
Kal ovx ETEpos, cahds avTds dv cnuatvetat ex 
Tov Kat éxl abedtynTe Kopwdovpevov euhavilerbar 
Kal Oud Tod N6you TovodTov SeixvucOa. Réyer S 
odTwS 0 pyTwp? ‘Oavudlo Sé ef pi) Bapéws pépere 
ott Kivnotas éotly 6 Tots vopots BonOds, dv vers 
mavtes étictacbe aceBéotatov admdvtey Kab 
Tapavouetatov avOperev yeyouevat. oby obtés 
cor 0 Toradta meph Ocods éEauaptdver, & Tols 
jeep Grdols alaypov ote Kal Aéyewv, TOV K@L@do- 
didacKddov <8’> axovete xa’ Exacrov €vLauTov ; 
ov “eTa ToUTOU TTOTE "Atro\Nodavns Kat Mvorta- 
Mdns Kal Avoideos cuverctidvTo, plav Le pav 


? Kock: mss moAA@ fuvéA6n EVAAGBdY 
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“What very thin hopes you seem to have built 
on!! If many such get together they’ll be carried 
away in the flood of their own scouring.” ? 

. Now Cinesias was in fact very thin and very 
tall, and Strattis has an entire play written on him, 
in which he calls him Achilles of Phthia because he 
was always using the vocative of the word Phthian 
in his poetry. Thus he made fun of his appear- 
ance by addressing him as,‘O Phthian Achilles.’ 
Other writers, including Aristophanes, have fre- 
quently called Cinesias ‘ the lime-wood man’ because 
he wore stays of lime-wood to support his length 
and thinness. We know that he was of a sickly 
habit and altogether a strange being from what the 
orator Lysias tells us in the speech called The 
Oration in behalf of Phanias against an Unconstitutional 
Measure, where he makes out that he abandoned 
his art for the profession of informer and became 
arich man. And there is no doubt that this is the 
poet, because he is represented to have been cari- 
catured for his atheism and he is shown to have 
been of that character in the speech. The words 
of the orator are these: ‘I am surprised that you 
do not take it amiss that the upholder of the law 
in this case should be a man like Cinesias, whom - 
you all know to have passed all limits in his defiance 
of law whether human or divine. Is not this the 
man who commits such an outrage upon religion 
that the world in general cannot even mention it 
with propriety and the comic poets tell you of it 
regularly every year? Is not this the man who, with 
Apollophanes, Mystalides, and Lysitheiis, appointed 

1 the Gk. is ‘were carried by’ ache Ach) aie 10s 96 
3 with a play on phthisis; cf. Ar. Ran. 126 6 
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TtaEduevot TOV aAToppadoar, avTl dé vousnviactav 
KakobatmovirTtas ohio avtots Tovvoua Béuevot, 
TpéTov pev Talis avToY TUYaLS’ OV pV ws TOOTO 
Siatrpakomevor thy Sudvorav Eoyov, adr’ as 
KaTayed@vTes TOV Oedy Kal TOV VoLeVv Tov 
vmetépwv. exeivwy pev ody ExacTos am@dETO 
@omep eiKOS TOUS TOLOVTOUS. TodTOV dé TOV UO 
TrELTTOV yLyVecKopevov of Deol odtws S1éBecav 
@ate Tovs éxOporls BovrecOar adtov Civ waddov 
H TeOvavat Tapdderypa Tols adXols, wv’ eid@ow 
te Tois Niav UBprotixas Tpos Ta Geta Sraxetpevors 
ovx els Tovs maidas aroTiOertat Tas Timwptas, 
GNX avTovs Kax@s amoNdVoval, petlous Kal 
YareTwortépas Kat Tas cupdopas Kal Tas vdcous 
<avtots> 1) Tois ddXous avOpw@T os Tpog BadXovtes. 
TO pev yap aroOavely 1} Kapetv vopluws Kowvov 
nuiv admaciv éott, TO 8 ots éxovtTa TocodTOY 
xpovov dSiatereiv Kal Kal? éxdorny rucpav ato- 
OvnoKovta pr Stvacbat terXevTHoat Tov Biov 
TOUTOLS LOVOLS TpoarKet Tots TA ToOLadTa amep 
ovTOS eEniapTynKooly. Tept mev ovv Kuvnoiov 
fe) cs yv 
TAVTA O PNTWP ElpNKeED. 
Apostol. Paroem. Gr, 2. 652 ta Kuvnotov Spa: 
emt TOV paraKke@v* ToLodTos yap 6 Kunyolas Hr. 
Plut, dud. Poet. 44 Tipodé@ pedv yap aSovte thy 
"Apteui €v TO Oedtpw ‘mwavada Ouidda potBaba 
: i 
Avoodda’ Kuwyoias avtepovnce ‘rovav’Tn cot 
Ouvyatynp yévaito.’ 


1 cf, Id. Seperst, 10 
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for their periodic revel one of the forbidden days 
of the calendar, under the name not of the 
New-Moon Club but the Devil’s Own?—a name 
suitable, as it turns out, to the members’ fortunes, 
but chosen doubtless not so much with that in- 
tent as to throw ridicule both upon the Gods 
and upon the law of their country. His colleagues 
ended as such folk often do. The best-known 
member of the club has been so visited by Heaven 
that his enemies do not wish him dead but hope 
that he may live long as an example, so that others 
may realise that irreligion is punished not in the 
children but in the fathers, for that these are 
visited with greater and severer calamities both 
in body and estate than all the rest of mankind 
put together. To be sick or to die of ordinary 
ills is the common lot of man, but to continue 
thus year in year out, to be dying day by day 
and yet be unable to make an end, is a fate 
deserved only by the committers of such sins as 
the defendant’s.’ Such is the orator’s description 
of Cinesias. 


Apostolius Centuries of Proverbs: He plays 
Cinesias:—Used of effeminate men; for such was 
Cinesias’ character.! 

Plutarch How the Young should listen to Poetry: 
When Timotheus, singing in the theatre, called 
Artemis ‘frantic, mantic, corybantic, Cinesias 
shouted back ‘ Such be your own daughter !’? 


See also Plut. Glor. Ath. 5, Q. Conv. 7. 8. 3, Suid. s.v. 
1 cf, Sch. Ar. Heel. 330 2 cf. Aud. Poet. 4 (see Timoth. 2) 
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KINHSIOT MEAOQN 


1 ’AckAnmds 


Philod. x. eicép. Gomp. 52 “AgkAnmiby de Zebs exepavvwrey, 
as wey 6 Ta Navraxtixa ovyypavas kay ?AokAnm'@ Ted]éorns 
Kal Kinfotas] & wedorotds, 6[ te Td]v ImmdAvtoy. [rapa]cAnBels on 
’Aplréui|Sos aveornoely, ws 8 ely "EpipvAn S[ryotxoplos, drt 
Kalmavéa ka) Av]xovp[yor ] 


2 


Erot. 40 Klein: fa:Bocidéoratov: KoymvAdtatoy: 
ec * 
patBov 
yop Kal yadoov rd orpeBrdy A€yeTau Kkavros 8é mod pnow: 
eerek fe lar de _avOpamov teupal elon  ParBoeidea Tpémoy- 


-AogKkAdmrwy! ém Tod Katd Tt uty KolAov KaTd Ti dE KauTVAOV, ws 
Kwnotlas rdooe: Thy Aekiy. 


rept\ PPYNIAOS 


Sch. Ar. Nuwb. 970 6 Spits KiPapwdds MuriAnvaios. ovros 
de Sone? mporos ciPapioat map APnvatois kal vixfoar Mavabnvators 
emt KadAlov® a&pxovtos. Hy dt ’ApioroxdAelSov pabnris. 6 8& 
’ApiotoxAeldns KiGap@dds Fy Bpiotos. 7d yEevos hv amd Tepray- 
Spov. Heuace 8 ev TH EAAGS kata Ta MyBixd. maparaBay Se 
Toy Ppivy avr@dodvta KiBapiCew ediSakev. ~Iorpos 8: ev Tots 
emvypapomevois MeAomoiots toy Spdviv AéoBidy pnow Kdpwvos 
vidv: rodtov Se ‘Iepwvos paystpoy ivta oly KAAois Sodqvar TO 
"ApioroxAeldn. Tadta dt oxedidcar Zorwey? ef yap Hy yeyovas 
SodAos Kal pdryetpos ‘I€pwyos, odk &v améxpubay of kepixol, mod- 
Adicts aVTOD weuvnuevor ef’ ols €xaivodpynoe KaTaxAdoas Thy @dhy 


1 B: mss tAaclwy 2 M.H.E. Meier KavAmaxou 


2 


1 prob. a dithyramb 2 cf. H.M. 701. 12 3 see Lam- 
procles 1 * ¢.e. in the public competition instituted by 
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THE POEMS OF CINESIAS 


1 Ascuepius 


Philodemus On Piety: Zeus struck Asclepius by lightning 
because, according to the writer of the Naupactica and the 
Asclepius of Telestes and (the like-named work) of the lyric 
poet Cinesias, he raised Hippolytus from the dead at the 
instance of Artemis; but according to the EHriphylée of 
Stesichorus it was because he raised Capaneus and Lycurgus. 


92 


Erotian Glossary to Hippocrates: Most bandy-legged means 
very convex ; for 


bandy-legged 


and crooked mean distorted. Compare Hippocrates: ‘the 
patient’s ribs are very convex like bandy legs.’ Asclapon 
employs the word of that which is concave on one side and 
convex on the other, as Cinesias uses it. 


on PHRYNIS 


Scholiast on Aristophanes*; Phrynis was a singer to the 
lyre, of Mytilene. He appears to have been the first to 
play the lyre at Athens * and to have won the prize for it at 
the Panathenaic Festival in the archonship of Callias.o He 
was a pupil of Aristocleides, a great singer to the lyre, who 
was descended from Terpander and flourished in Greece 
during the Persian Wars. Phrynis was a singer to the flute 
before he taught him the lyre. Istros tells us, in the work 
entitled The Lyric Poets, that Phrynis was a Lesbian, the son 
of Camon, and that he was originally one of Hiero’s cooks, 
but was given with other slaves to Aristocleides. But this 
seems to be an invention ; for if he had been a slave and a 
cook of Hiero’s, the fact would not have been concealed by 
the comic poets, who often speak of him in connexion with 
the innovations by which he caused the deterioration of sing- 


Pericles 5 p.c. 456, prob. a mistake for Callimachus 
B.C. 446 
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mapz 7d apxaior &€os, &s ’Apioropdyns ono ra) Pepekparns.— 
Ka8d mp@ros Thy apuoviay éxracey em) 7d MarOaxdrepov. iy d& 
ybuvis Kal wuxpds. 


Plut. Mus. 6 7d 8 8drov # wey Kare Tépravdpov Kiappdia kab 
Méxpt THs Spividos HArkias TOYTEAGS GTAH Tis oboa diererEr. 0d 
yap ef 7d madaby oftw moretoOat tds KOapwdlas ws vov odds 
MeTapepew Tas apuovlas Kad rods Outs . . . 


Arist. Melaph. 993 b 15 
Pherecr. ap. Plut. Mus. 30 
Timoth. fr. 27 


Plut. Prof. Virt. 13 Spivw dy yap of &popa rats exra 
Xopdais dd0 wapevrewduevoy hpdray mOTEpoy Tas kyvwey } Tas 
KaT obey exTepeiy ators éérex mapacXeiy ... 


Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33 [r. vdnov] 


Ath. 14. 638b ka) MoxOnpay de doudtwy yeydvact Tointat, 
mept av pnol bavlas 5 "Epésios ey Trois TIpds trols Yogicrds, 
ypapev otrws: ‘TeAduxos 6 BuCavtios &ri 3¢ °*Apyas, moinrad 
MoxXOnpay dyes vduwv, mpds uy Toy IB.oy XApakT ipa Tis Tomoews 
evmdpour, Tay dt Teprdvdpou Kal Ppvyvidos vduwy odd Kare buipdy 
edtvavro emibatdoa.’ 


mept IIPONOMOY 


Ath. 4 fin. (184d) Avipis 3 ev +e TMepl EvpirfSou iad 
SoporA€ous ANiciBiddyv gpnot padeiy thy avAnrixhy od mapa ToD 
TuxXdvToOs AAAG Mpovduov Tod Keylorny exxnkdros dédtav. 

Ibid. 14. 68le 7d d& zarardp ernpelro mep) rhy Movotkhy +d 
Karby kal mdvr’ eye card thy TEXYHY TY olKEtoY aStors Kéouov, 


1 cf. Suid. dpivs, Bwpmoroxevoaro, dutKoAokaumrds 2 for 
the rest of the passage see vol. i Terpander, p. 23 INS 
Plut. De Setps, 1, Poll. 4. 66 4 ef, Plut. Agis 10. where 


he gives the Ephor’s name as Keprepes (but Emprepes 
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ing. Compare Aristophanes and Pherecrates.—He was the 
first to make changes tor the worse in the use of the ‘ modes.’ 
He was effeminate as a man and frigid as a composer. ! 


Plutarch Music: In short, lyre-singing in Terpander’s day, 
and indeed right down to the age of Phrynis, was always 
entirely simple. In old days it was not considered right 
to compose songs for the lyre like those of to-day with 
modulation of mode and rhythm.? 


Aristotle Metaphysics: see on Timotheus, p. 297. 
Pherecrates in Plutarch: sce on Timotheus, p. 285. 
Timotheus : sce below, p. 328.8 


Plutarch How a Man knows that he is improving in Virtue : 
Phrynis, who had added two strings to the usual seven of the 
lyre, was asked by the Ephors whether they should cut off 
the two highest or the two lowest . . .4 


Proclus Chrestomathy {imnovations in the Nome]: sce on 
Timotheus, p. 291. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Moreover there have been 
composers of bad lyric, of whom we are told by Phaenias 
of Eresus in his Z'ract Against the Sophists, where he says: 
‘ Telenicus of Byzantium, and also Argas, who were composers 
of bad nomes, were at no loss with respect to the proper 
character of that type of composition, but were unable, 
nevertheless, to make the smallest approach to the standard 
set by Timotheus and Phrynis.’® 


on PRONOMUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In his treatise On Lwripides 
and Sophocles Duris declares that Alcibiades learnt flute- 
playing from so great a man as Pronomus. 

The Same: In the old days ‘beauty’ or propriety was a 
matter for consideration in music, and everything had its 
own proper artistic ‘ornament’ oraccompaniment. For this 


Apoph. Lac. s.v.) and adds ‘and the Ephors who did the 
same with Timotheus’; if this took place at all, it prob. 
belongs to the less famous man, Phrynis 5 Ath. adds 
citations of Alexis and Anaxandrides mentioning Argas 
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didmep Roay WSiot nab” Excar ny dpuovlay aro cal Exdorois abAnrayv 
iwHpXov avdrol Exdoryn apuovia rpdadopor ev Tois &yaot. Tpdvopos 
& 6 OnBatos mparos nirAncey amd Tay ad’tay Cadray magas)} ras 
&pwovias: viv d€ eixh Kal addyas Emrovra THs povorkhs. 


Anth. Plan. 28 ~ASnXov- 


‘EAAds piv OnBas mpotépas mpovKpivev ev addoits: 
Oka 5 Mpdvouov, waida roy Oixddov. 


Paus. 9. 12. 4 [x. fepby rd *ArdAAwvos td ev OFBas] avdpids 
Té €oTt Ipovduov avdpds advAficaytos émaywydrata és rovs ToAAOUS 
- IIpdvopos d¢ qv bs mparos emevdncev addods es Gray &puovias 
éxovras emirndeiws, mpdtos St Sicopa es tocovrov wéAq ir 
abdois niAnoe Tots abrots.2 A€yerar S& &s Kal Tod mpocémov TO 
oxhwatt cal éml rod mavtds Kwhoe Téuatos wepiccas 8h tt 
érepre Ta Oéatpa: Kal of Kal doua meroinuevoy eat) mpocddiov 
és AjjAov trois em Evpirm Xadkidedor. todrdy re ody evtadoa of 
OnBaior ka) "Erapuevarvday thy Modrdvuridos avébecar, 


Ibid. 27. 7 [1. oi«topod Meoohyns]- kat thy Mev TéTe Hwepay 
mpds Ovoias Te Kal evxals Hoav: tais dt epetis tov TeLXous ToY 
mepiBodov Hyetpov, «al evrds oikias ral ra tep& ésro.odyTo. 
cipyaCovro Be Kal bard povorcfs &AAnS uty ovdEenias, adrdy SE 
Bowwtiwy kat ’Apyelwy: Ta Te Sandda xa Mpovduov wérn tére 3d} 
mponxOnoav udrvora, és &uiAAay. 


Ar. Eccl. 98: 
fy & eyxabiCouerba mpdtepat, Ahoouer 
tvoreiAduevat Oaiudria: toy méywrd Te 
bray KabGuev dy repidnoduecO exet, 
tls ob dy Huds &ydpas hyhoad dpa ; 
"Aydpptos yody Toy Mpovduou méywv’ Zxwv 
AEANGE Kalror mpdtepoy Hv odTos yuvh, 
vuvl 5°, Spas, mpdrre: r& meyer’ ev rh dre. 

Sch. ad loc. ‘O -Aylpptos otpatnyds OnArvdpiddys, Xptas ey 
AéoBe, nat ry picddy 38 Tay motor cuveTewe, Kal mpa@tos 
exxAnotactindy Sédwxev. 5 dk Tpsvouos abAnrhs méyav exw 
méyova. “Ayippios dt edpimpwxros. 


1 Cas.—Mein. * Siebelis: mss abrots ni. Tr. add. 
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reason there were flutes peculiar to each ‘mode,’ and in the 
competitions every flute-player had flutes adapted to each. 
The first to play all the modes on one pair of flutes was 
Pronomus of Thebes. But nowadays the art of music is 
pursued in a random and inconsiderate way. 


Planudean Anthology Anonymous :— 
Greece judged Thebes to be first in playing the flute, and 
Thebes Pronomus son of Oeniades.+ 


Pausanias Description of Greece [the temple of Apollo at 
Thebes]: And there is a statue there of Pronomus, a flute- 
player who had great charm for the vulgar .. . It was he 
who invented flutes that were suited to any mode, and first 
played tunes differing in this respect on the same pair of 
flutes. We are told too that his facial expression and the 
versatility of his bodily movements used to bring down the 
house. Moreover there is a song composed by him for the 
Chalcidians on the Euripus, a Processional to Delos. Of 
him then it was and Epameinondas son of Polymnis that 
the Thebans set up statues in this place. 


The Same [On the founding of Messené by Epameinondas] : 
That day was devoted to sacrifices and prayers. On the 
following days they began to build the wall round the city, 
and houses and temples within it. The work was done to the 
accompaniment of no music but that of Boeotian and Argive 
flutes, and there was keen competition between the melodies 
of Sacadas and those of Pronomus. 


Aristophanes Heclesiazusae: 

And if we sit in front we shall not be noticed so long as 
we gather up our cloaks; and when we show the beards we 
shall put on there, everybody that sees us will think we are 
men. Why, Agyrrhius is never found out in Pronomus’ 
beard ; and yet he was a woman once, though now, as you 
see, he’s the biggest man in Athens. 

Scholiast on the passage: Agyrrhius was a general of 
effeminate character who had commanded in Lesbos. He 
cut down the pay of the poets and was the first to pay 
members of parliament. Pronomus was a flute-player who 
hadagreat beard. Agyrrhius was addicted to unnatural vice. 


1 cf. Didymus ad Dem. Berl. Klassikerteate i. pp. 59-60. 
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Marm. Par. 65 ad’ of Teréotns Serwovvrios 
evixnoey ° AOrynow érm HAAAMIITI, apyovTos 
"AOnynow Mixevos. 


Diod. Sic. 14. 46 [398 B.c.] Heuacay && Kata 
TOUTOY TOV éviauToOV of eTLoNuOTAaTOL ovO upap- 
Borrotot, Dirdevos Kv@nptos, Tiudbeos Marncros, 
Teréorns Lercvodyrios, Tlorwvidos ds Kat fwypa- 
Pies Kal movorkhs eixev éurerplay. 

Apollon. Hist. Mir, 40 "“ApiotoEevos 6 MLovolKos 
év to Teréorov Bio dnoty, omep ép ‘Iraria 
cuvexvpnoev, wTd Top avTOV Kalpov yiyverOat 
mwaOn, av gy evar nal rd Tepl Tas yuvateas 
yevomevoy drorop. exoTdoels yap ytyvecbat 
TolavtTas wWoTe éviote KaOnuévas Kai Serrvovcas 
@$ KaXodVTOSs TLVOS UTmaxovetv, elta exTNOaY 
axatacyérous ylvouéevas Kah TpéexXeLv EKTOS THS 
TONEWS. MavrTevouevois S& tots Aoxpots kal 
‘Pnyivow reph THS aTAarAraAYHS Tod mdOous edrety 
Tov Oedv Tadvas adew éapwvors nuépas &. 80ep 
TOXOVS yevéo Oar Tavavoypadous ev TH ‘ItaXia. 


Plut. Alex. 8 xq) THy pmev “Tridda THS ToNe- 


n ? fal > Re \ / \ > / 
MUKNS apeTHs éehodiov Kah vouilov Kal dvoudlov 
9S Dr FN N Qn > / / 

1 EXE Ger ETA TOD eyxerpidtou KELLEVNVY UTO 
\ ¢ ig fal 
TO TpocKeparaioy, ws ‘Ovnetxpetos LoTOpnKe, TOV 


Neus Ot / a lal 
d€ Dror BiBrlLov odx euTopav év Tots dve TOTTOLS 


1 mss insert Swdexdrns 
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Parian Chronicle: From the time when Telestes of 
Selinus won at Athens 139 years, in the archonship 
of Micon at Athens (402 B.c.). 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library: About this 
year (398 .c.) flourished the most famous dithyramb- 
writers, Philoxenus of Cythera, Timotheus of Miletus, 
Telestes of Selinus, and Polyidus painter and 
musician. 


Apollonius Marvels of History: The musician 
Aristoxenus declares in his Life of Telestes that at 
the time of his visit to Italy certain remarkable 
things happened of which there was one which 
concerned the women. It seems that they were 
seized with a distraction which caused them when 
seated sometimes at their supper to appear to answer 
a call, and then rush incontinently through the door 
and run out of the city. When the Locrians and 
Rhegines asked the advice of the oracle on the 
matter, the reply was that in order to free themselves 
from this visitation they must sing Spring Paeans for 
sixty days. Hence the large number of paean- 
writers in Italy. 

Plutarch Life of Alexander: The Iliad, which he 
believed and declared to be the vade-mecum of 
valour . . . he kept, according to Onesicritus, with 
his dagger under his pillow, and when he felt the 
want of other books up-country,! he commanded 


1 j.¢, in Asia Minor and beyond 
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“Apranrov éxédeuce Tméwrat, KaKketvos étrewrev 
avT® tds te Dirictou BiBrovs xa) tov Evputridou 
Kal Lopoxdéovs Kal Atoyvrou toaywdiav ouvyvas, 
kat Teréorou kal Dirokgvov SiOupduBous. 


Plin. N.H. 35. 36. 22 [de Nicomacho]: Nec fuit 
alius in ea arte velocior. tradunt namque conduxisse 
pingendum ab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is 
faciebat Telesti poetae monumentum, praefinito die 
intra quem perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, 
tyranno in poenam accenso, paucisque diebus absol- 
visse celeritate et arte mira. 


TEAESTOT MEAQN 
1 *Apyd 
Ath. 14. 616 mpds dy avTiA€ywy Bdos Xp © BAD? & ye 
Sedwotytios Tehéotys TH MeAavirnldn (fr. 2) avrikopucoduevos 
ev Apyot pn: 5 dk Adyos ear) rept THs AOnvas: 
a RAS ES cogov 
copay XaBodcav odK ew éNTOMAL vow 
Spupmots dpetous dpyavov 
Siav ’ A@dvav Svcd barpov aicyos éxpo8n- 
5 Oeloav adOis xepov é«Barety 2 
vuuhayevel yerpoxtvmr@ 
ppt Mapova Kndéos: 
7 , > / , 
TL Yap ViV EUNPATOLO KAaAXEOS 
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Harpalus to send him some, and received from him 
Philistus, a large number of the tragedies of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and some 
dithyrambs of Telestes and Philoxenus. 


Pliny Natural History [on Nicomachus]: He was 
the quickest worker in painting ever known. We 
are told that when he was under contract to 
Aristratus the tyrant of Sicily! to adorn with 
pictures before a certain date the monument he was 
putting up to the poet Telestes, he arrived shortly 
before the time to find the tyrant angry and deter- 
mined to bring him to book, but within a few days 
had fulfilled his obligation with a despatch and a 
skill equally admirable. 


See also Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (Philoxenus of 
Cythera, p, 364), Suid. s.v. 


THE POEMS OF. TELESTES 
1? THe Arco 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: To this another rejoined : 
‘But Telestes of Selinus takes up arms against Melanippides’ 


. (fr. 2) in the Argo, where he says—he is speaking of Athena 


(and the flute)— : 

My mind believeth not that in the mountain 
copses divine Athena took this instrument that was 
as clever as herself and then, for fear of shame to 
her face, cast it again from her hands to be the 
glory of the applauding Marsyas, bestial son of a 
nymph. For why should she feel prick of concern 


1 ¢, 860-340 B.o. 2 cf, Suid. s. TeAéorns 


1 sc. abadv 2 Wil: mss é« xep@v Bareiy 
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Sod \ x yy 1 
O£Us ETELPEV EPs, 
10 4 TrapOeviay dyapov® 
Oe yoy > iat A Q , 
Kal amas améverme Krobe ; 
bs ove ty edAaBnOelons thy aioxpdtnta Tod efSovs Sid Thy 
mapGeviay ékqs TE pyar 
/ 
ANNA MATa ayopevtos ® ade “LaTALONOyoV 
, 
hapa tpocérta? ‘EXdAdda povoororwv 
aopas émipOovov Bpotots TeXVAas ovetoos, 
peta TadTa Se eyKamidCwy Thy abrnrichy Ayer 
aA @ / 4 B Ve £8 n 
av cvveptOotatar * Bpowi@ Tapéd@Ke cemvas 
fal £ \ 
Saipovos depoev Tred’ aiodoTTEpUywY GUY 
ayna > 
@KUTATL YELpav. 


2-3 °~AckAymds 
Ath. 14. 616f (contd.) Koupas 5 Kav TS ’AokAnTlw 6 
Terddorns eOfrwce Thy Tay avrA@y xpelay ev TovTOLS* 
7) Dpvya kadNiTrvd@v avrOv lepav Bacidfa, 
Avdov os &ppoce TpaTOS 
Awpisos avtimadov Movcas vopov, aiodomop- 
gous ® 
TVEVMLATOS EVTTEPOY avpay 
if g / 
ALPiTrACKOV KANALOLS. 


3 


Philod. 7. edoe8. 17 Gomp. dy ?AckdAnmy F trd Ards 
Ke[pavyw]Ojvar yéyplapey “Hotodos . . . kal 6 t[& Nav]mderia 
roiljoas| kal TeAéot[ns AokAnm@.. . 


1 Wil: mss Epws ér. 2 @ Dobr: mss af yap &yaov 
Cas: mss &yavoy 3 Grotef: mss dévaxdp. 4M. Schm: 
MSS gTuMEP. 5 depdev B: mss depOév: ayad LH, cf. names 
e.g. “AyA@pudos Bechtel Hist. Personennamen p. 13 and 
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for lovely beauty, she whom Clotho had assigned 
virginity unwedded and unchilded >— 
that is, she would not have minded spoiling her looks, 
because of her virginity—and he continues : 

Nay, vainly and not for the dance was this tale 
of minstrel-babblers sped to Greece, to make a 
reproach unto men a clever art— 


(and then he praises flute-playing) 


—which the airy breath of the holy Goddess to- 
gether with the resplendent swiftness of her nimble- 
winged hands hath given to Bromius to be best of 
all his menials. 


2-3 AScLEPIUS 


Athenaeus (continued): No less elegantly has Telestes 
described the use of the flutes in this passage of the 
Asclepius : 

or the Phrygian king of holy fair-breath’d flutes,1 
who first tuned the Lydian strain in answer to the 
Dorian Muse, and inwove the wingéd breeze of 
his breath with the shifting-shapéd reed. 


82 
Philodemus On Piety: Hesiod writes that Asclepius was 


struck by the lightning of Zeus . . . and the author of the 
Naupactia and Telestes in his Asclepius.. . 


1 probably Olympus 2 ef. Ibid. 52 (p. 267) 


Hesych. a&yA@y : Mss ayAaay § yduovDobr : aiodoudppors 
Hart.-Wil: mss vowoaloroy dppvat 
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4 Ypévatos 
Ath. 14. 637a [m. mayddidos]: TeAéorns Se ev “Yuevaly 
diOupduBy mevraxopdoy now adrihy elvat bit tovTwY 

arnros 8 adnXav Krayyay Cels 

KepaTopwvoy épéeOrle waryadu 

mevtappdBd@t yopdayv ap@ud 
Yepoxapryiolaviov? avactpapav TAXOS. 

5 


Ath. 14. 625e thy S¢ Spuvyior) kal thy Avdior) (apuovtas) 
mapa TaV BapBdpwy otcas yywoORvat Tots “EAAnow ard Tay ciY 
TéAom karedOdytwy eis Thy MeAondvynooy Spuyav Kal Avdav .. . 
3. Kal TeAéotns 6 Seawovrrids dnow: 


IIparot rapa kpathpas “EXXavwv év adrois 
auvorracol IléXomos Martpos dpetas 

Dpvyiov devoav vopov: 

tol? & o€vpavors Taxtidwy Wadpois * péxov 
Avétov duvor. 


6 
Ibid. 11. 501f [a. paddy]: kal Oedmouros 8 ev AdOala pn: 
‘AaBotoa wAhpn xXpvodav peodupadroy | gidAnv. Tedéorns & 
&xatov wyduacé viv,” &s Tod TedX€orou 


aKkatov 
Thy piddny eipndros. 
it 
Philod. mw. edoe8. 18 Gomp. Aloxvaos ® [ev....... ] kat 
“IB[uxos kal Te]Agorns [......... ] tas ‘Apm[vlas.... 
8 


Ibid. 23 (see Melan. 10 p. 238 above). 


1 Dind.-B: mss ev wevrapéBd, év revtapdBw (which Wil, 
keeps) and dpiOue 2 EH, cf. woSorpéxados : mss x€pa Kap. 
(Kust. év xopSais xeipa x.) § Mus: mss tots 4 mss Wadpot 
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41 Hymenarus 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the stringed instrument 
called magadis]: Telestes in his Dithyramb Hymenaeus tells 
us in the following lines that it had ‘five strings : 

Then uttering various din they roused the horn- 
voiced? magadis, with five-lined jointure of strings 
plying the to-and-fro footrace of swift hands. 


F 5 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The Phrygian and Lydian 
‘modes,’ which were of foreign origin, were made known to 
the Greeks through the Phrygians and Lydians who emi- 
grated to the Peloponnese with Pelops... Hence the 
passage of Telestes of Selinus: 

The first to sing the Phrygian tune of the Moun- 
tain Mother amid flutes over the wine-bowls of 
Greece were they that attended upon Pelops; and 
the Greeks forthwith began to thrum the Lydian 
hymn with shrill-voiced twanging of the lute. 


6 


The Same [on the cup called phialé]: And Theopompus 
in his play Althaea says: ‘She took the brimming cup of 
gold mid-bossed, but Telestes called it ‘‘boat”’, Telestes 
evidently having used the word 


boat 
for the phiale. 
7 
Philodemus On Piety: Aeschylus [in the » elit ogos 8 ] and 
Ibyeus-andtLelestesalic sits are ¥ ] the Harpies... . 
8 


The Same (see Melanippides 10 p. 239 above) 
For CrExus see on Timotheus p. 287 below 


1 cf, Eust. 1108. 1 2 7.e, struck with the horn-made 
plectrum 3 Jit. a hand-double-course-turning swiftness 
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Bios 
St. Byz. Miéidntos: ods émepavns ev Kapig 
Tov lovev ... 6 TOT HS Mirnouos. ovT@ Kal 


Oanrijs "KEauvou ‘Tar pos Mirnotos expmparete? 
Kal DwaKxvrLons Kal TipoBeos KUO ap@dds, 0s érroince 
Nopuov Kidappdiedy Bi8Xous oxToKatdera els 
eT OV oKTAKLaXtM@D TOV apiO wor, Kal TTpovopua 
aNNov xidua. Ovno Ker & ev Maxedovia. émuyé- 
ypaTTat avT@ TOde 


Ilatpa Mirnros tiktes Movaoaior ToOewvov 
Tipdbeov xiOdpas deEvov Hvioyov .. . 

Suid. Tipobeos: Ocpravdpov 7) Neopovcov? 1 
DiroTrorL50s Muryjoros Nupixds: Os tiv Sexatnv 
Kal evdecatny xopdnv poo eOnxe Kat THY 
dpxatay povoreny éml TO HANAKOTEPOV peTHyayeD. 
my Oe éml TOV Rvpurridou Vpovev Tod TpayeKod, 
Kal’ ovs Kal @idumros 0 Maxedov éBactrever. 
Kal eTeheUTH TED éeTOV évnviKoVTa éTTa, ypavras 
de érav Nopous } Movorxovs dexaevvea, II pootpia 
AS, "Apteuv, AvacKxevas 7’, "Eyrouta, Ilépoas,* 
Navrdwov, (Piveidas, ANaéprny, Av@vpapBous wy, 
“Tuvous xa’, cal adra Twa. 


Marm. Par. 76 ad’ ob Tepodeos Bidcas érn 
PAAAA éreredtycer ét[n a apxovtTos A@nvnot .. .| 


1 “was called’ 2 mss Neoudoou 3 mss insert # 


1 of. Hust. Dion. Perieg. 823 2 cf. Pomp. Mela i. 17 
$211, have obviously been lost which contained the death- 
place * the last two are prob, jokes of the comic 
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Stephanus of Byzantium Lezicon:1 Miletus :—A 
famous city of Ionian Caria . .. The inhabitants 
are called Milesians, for instance Thales the son of 
Examyas, Phocylides, and Timotheiis,2 the last 
the singer to the lyre, who composed 18 Books of 
Lyre-sung Nomes amounting to 8000 lines and 
Pronomia amounting to 1000 more. He died in 
Macedonia. The following epitaph has been written 
upon him: ‘ Miletus was the motherland that bore 
that delight of the Muses, Timotheus the deft driver 
GE LMC TFL. = 2 33," 


Suidas Lexicon : Timotheus :—Son of Thersander, 
or of Neomusus, or of Philopolis;4 of Miletus; lyric 
poet. He added the tenth and eleventh strings to 
the lyre, and changed the musical tradition for the 
worse. He flourished in the time of Euripides the 
tragedy-writer, when Philip of Macedon was king.® 
He died at the age of 97, and was the author of 19 
Musical Nomes in epic verse, 36 Preludes,§ the 
Artemis, 8 Adaptations,’ Eulogies, The Persians, 
Nauplius, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, 18 Dithyrambs, 
21 Hymns, etc. 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Timotheus 
died at the age of 90, in the archonship of . . . at 
Athens... years.® 


poets 5 cf, Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (above, p. 273) who says he 
flourished 8.0, 398 8 perh. = the Pronomia above 
7 revisions or re-touchings of old works (Wil.) 8 the 
actual date is lost, but must lie between 365 and 357 B.o. 
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Satyrus Vit, Eur, Ox. Pap. 1176. 39. xxii [xata- 
hpovovpévov|+ tov TspoPéov mapa tots “EAXnow 
dua THY ev TH wovolKH cawomT|o fav? Kat Ka” 
vmepRohnv aOupicavtos date Kal Tas xelpas: 
éauT@ SteyvaKevar mpoa hépery, Movos Edperiéns * 
dvdradw Tov pev Oeatav KatayeXaoal, Tov 6é 
TipoPcov aicOouevos HdriKkos eotly ev TO yévet, 
mapapvOncac Gat 6 Noyous SueScov @s olov Te 
TAPAKYTLK@TATOUS, Kal 6) Kal TO TOY Tlepody 
™ Pool Lov cuyypaypar,.r@ 4 Te vikhoar Tavaacbat 
Kkatappovovpmevoy [pace To|v® Tiluddeov .. . 


Plut. An Seni 23 obT@ dé xal Tipoeor Evpi- 
midns oUpLTTOMEvOY éml TH KalvoTouia Kal Tapa- 
vopeiy els THY Lovo teny Soxodvra Bappeiv éxéNevo ev 
@s OALyou ypovou Tov Oedtpev UT’ avT@ yevnoo- 
pévov. 


Ibid. Mus. 30 omotos dé xal Meraverridys 0 
pedoTOLOS emreyevoevos ovK évémetve TH Tpot- 
TapYovon HovowKrh, arn ov6é Dds Eevos ovee 
Tipodeos: obros yap éxtadpGoyyou Ths AUvpas 
Umapxovons &ws els ‘Aptotoxdetdyv, Tov Teprrdy- 
Spevov TOvov Seépperper els mAelovas POoyyous. 
aXra yap Kal avdrntixn ad? dmovaTtépas els 
TouKLhore pap peTaBEBnKe MovovKyy: TO yap 
Tadao, €ws els Medaverridny TOV TOV bi0u- 
pauBov TOUT HY, oupBeBrxer Tovs avANTAaS Tapa 
TOV TONT@Y AauBavew Tovs piabous, Tp@ra- 
yeovirtovons Snrovere THs roujoews TOV 8 adbrAnTav 


1 #, e.g. 2 the v seems to be added above the a 
5 A€yerar seems to have fallen out, cf. ix. 31 4 Wil: pap. 
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Satyrus Life of Euripides (from a 2nd-Cent. 
Papyrus) : When Timotheus was suffering from un- 
popularity in Greece because of his musical innova- 
tions, and in the depths of despair had actually made 
up his mind to take his own life, it is said that 
Euripides alone took the opposite line, and not only 
laughed at the audiences, but realising how great an 
exponent of his art Timotheus was, consoled him 
with the most comforting arguments possible, and 
went so far as to compose for him the prelude to 
The Persians, his victory with which put an end to 
Timotheus’ unpopularity. 

Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Thus when 
Timotheus was being hissed as an innovator who 
broke the laws of music, Euripides bade him be of 
good cheer since he would soon have his audience 
at his feet. 


The Same On Music: In like manner the lyric 
poet Melanippides, in his turn, refused to leave the 
art of music as he found it, and so also Philoxenus 
and Timotheus. Down to the time of Aristocleides } 
the lyre had had seven strings. Timotheus divided 
the Terpandrean ‘mode’ into a greater number of 
notes.2. Flute-playing too has become more complex 
than it once was. In old days before the dithyramb- 
writer Melanippides, it had become customary for 
the flute-players to be paid by the poets, obviously 
because the poetry had played the first part in the 
performance and the flute-players had been merely 


1 ¢, 480 B.C. 2 the reading is doubtful 


ToD 5. Ey Ch. XX1200 6 Westph.-Z: mss els Tépravdpoyv 
Tov ’Ayticcaioy d:épp. 
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mNpETOUVT@Y Tots SvdacKdnous® bo repov dé kal 
TOUTO SuehO apn, @s Kab Depexpaty TOV K@MLLKOV 
eioaryaryely THY Movoveny ev yuvarKket@ TX MATL, 
bAnv KATH KLE weynY TO oOua’ Trowel be THY 
Avkaroavyny SvarruvPavopevny THY altiav THs 
ABs Kal tHv Tloinow AEeyovcav: 


10 


15 


20 


NéEw ev OV AKOTA: Goi Te yap KNVEW 
éuot Te NéEaL Oupds Sov7y exet. 
éuol yap Hpke Tav kaxav MeAavrmtdys, 
év Tolot Tp@Tos* ds AaBav avijcé pe 
Yarapwrtépay T étoince yopoais dadexa. 
arr’ ody buws obTOS ev Hv aTOXP@Y avnp 
éwouye . . . Tos Ta viv KaKda. 
Kuvyoias o€é po KaTaparos ArtiKos, 
éEappovious KapmTas TOLD €v Tais oTpopais 
aTrOh@NEX’ OUT@S, WATE TIS TOUTES 
Tov SiOvpauBarv, Kabdtep év tais aoricw, 
apiotép avtod haiverar Ta SeEva. 
GN’ ody avEexTOs ODTOS HY Suws Guos. 
Dpduis & icrov oT poSthov éuSarov TLWa 
KaWT TOV pe Kal otpéhov odqy SvEpOopev 
év ema xopdais s dodex" apwovias EXov. 
aX’ ody Emouye YOUTOS AV aTrox pav avyp* 
el yap TL ea brpaprev adéis avéraBev. 

0 be Tipodeds py’, & PirTatn, KaTwpUYXE 
kat duaxéxvatx aloxiota. Al. Llovos ovroal 
<o> Tepodeos ; F IO. Midsjords TLS Tuppias: 
KAKA [Lol Tape YeV ols® &mravtas ods Néyw 
Taped}jrve, ayayov* éxtpawédous pupin- 

KLAS 


* Mein: mss -ors —? Burette: mss reve x. or mevraxdpdois 
3 Wil: mss odtos * E: mss tyov 
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assistants of the poets who trained the choruses. 
But later on, this practice fell into disuse. Thus 
Pherecrates! the writer of comedy introduces Music 
(as he calls her)? in the shape of a woman who 
shows every sign of having been badly used, and 
makes Justice ask her the cause of her terrible 
plight, whereupon Music (or, as we should call her, 
Poetry) ° thus replies: ‘I'll tell thee gladly, for 
‘tis equal joy to me to speak as ’tis for thee to hear.” 
My troubles all began with Melanippides; he was 
the first to take and let me down and make me a 
loose one with his twelve strings. But all the same 
he was a good enough fellow . . .4 to what I suffer 
now. Next, that accursed Athenian Cinesias has 
done me so much damage by the extra-modal 
“flourishes”” he inserts between the strophes, that 
the right rank of one of his dithyrambs looks like 
the left. But all the same he was a good enough 
fellow. As for Phrynis, he has bent me and twisted 
me and utterly destroyed me in a particular whirl- 
wind of his own, with his twelve modes on seven 
strings. But all the same, he too was a good enough 
fellow. If he did any damage, he made it right 
again. But Timotheus now, he, my dear, has 
debauched me and mauled me till I’m not fit to be 
seen.—Justice. And who is this Timotheus ?— 
Portry. <A red-haired man from Miletus. He has 
treated me worse than all the others by drawing 


1 that the citation is from the Cheiron appears from 
Nicom. Harm. 2. 35 Meib: A. seems to have been uncertain 
of the ascription to P., cf. 8. 3644 2 7.e. in the dth-century 


sense of music plus poetry 3 the Greek is ‘Poetry thus 
replies’; Plut. interprets for his readers, see the whole 
context 4 a gap in the mss. is indicated by the metre 
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éEappovious brepBoratovs 7 avootous 
25 Kal viyAdpous, WoTEp TE TAS pahavous OAnv 
KapTov! we KaTEeWeoTWTE . . .” 
Kav éevtiyn Tov por Babsfoven morn, 
anébuce xavéduoe Yopoais evoexa.? 
kat Apiotodarns 6 KapmtKos pynuovever Dirokévou 
Kat pynow Ott eis Tods KUKALOUS Yopodrs* pédXn 
elonvéyKato. Kal adror O€ K@podoTrotol ederEav 
TV ATOTLAY TOV META TAVTA THY “ovTLKHY KaTA- 
KEKEPMLATLKOTOV. 

Plut. Mus. 12 [a. xatvotoutas tas puOpo- 
moudy]: éote dé Tes “AXKpariKy KatvoToula Kal 
UrTnovxyopetos, Kal avtal ove adecta@cat Tod 
Kkarovd. Kpéfos d€ cal Tipobeos cal Dirokevos 
Kab ol KaT avToOUS THY HLKiaVY YeyovOTES ToLNTAL 
popTiKwTEepor Kal Piroxawwortepor® yeyovact, Tov 
prravOpwrov Kal Oewatixov vdv dvopafomevov 
tpoTov Si@tavtes: THY yap OALyoYOpdiay Kal THY 
ATNOTNTA KAL TEMVOTNTA THS LOVTLKS TAVTEN@S 
apxaikny eivar cupPéBnxev. 

Ibid. 21. 


> / lol 
Plut. Inst. Lac. 17 et b€ tes mapaBaivor te tis 
’ / a > la \ 

apXalas Lovolkhs, ovK eméTpETTOV? ANA Kal TOV 
t eulece , 

TépravSpov apyaixwtatov dvta Kal dpiotov TeV 
\ ei \ a fal - n 

Ka’ éautov KiOapmdoay Kal TOY Hpwikav mpdkewv 

1 Elmsl: mss kdurrey 2 the 3 ll. beginning éfapu. 


placed here by B come in the mss after clenyéyato below, 
where they are preceded by 4 8& Movoirh Ayer tadra 


® Mein., cf. Nicom: mss dédexa * perh. pov@dind has 
fallen out (Westph.) 5 E: mss -kawot 
1 or devious * aur ‘bend’ or ‘flourish’ and xkdurn 6a 
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extraordinary! ant-runs all outside the “ modes,’ 
and impious notes in-alt, and soprano squeaks, and 
filled me as full of flourishes as a cabbage is of cater- 
pillars?... And if he ever meets me walking 
alone® he strips me and undoes me‘ with his 
eleven strings. Moreover Aristophanes the comic 
poet mentions Philoxenus, and tells us that he intro- 
duced (solo-)songs into the circular choruses. And 
other writers of comedy have shown up the absurd 
antics of the later composers who frittered music 
away till there was nothing left of it. 


Plutarch Music [innovations in rhythm] : Innova- 
tions are ascribed to Aleman and also to Stesichorus, 
in both cases without departing from the beautiful 
manner. But Crexus, Timotheus, Philoxenus, and 
the other poets of their period were less refined and 
more desirous of novelty, aiming at the popular 
manner now® known as the thematic or effect- 
producing. For the employment of few strings ® 
and the simplicity and grandeur of music have gone 
entirely out of vogue, 


The Same (see on Polyidus p. 404) 


Plutarch Spartan Institutions: Disregard of the 
musical tradition was not allowed. Even Terpander, 
the oldest and in his time the greatest singer to the 
lyre, and a celebrator of the deeds of the heroes, was 


caterpillar’ are identical in the genitive plural, which gives 
the opportunity of an untranslatable play on words CECE 
in a solo-song 4 double meaning, loosing the girdle and 
dissolving into nothing 5 7.e. in the time of Aristoxenus 
(fl. 336 B.c.), who is Plutarch’s authority 6 this term is 
applied, more widely than its literal meaning would suggest, 
to a general condition of technical unelaborateness 
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émrawerny, bbs OL epopor ely piwaar Kat THY Kia- 
pay avTov Tpooematrddevoay réyoutes,t OTL ppteey 
povnv Yopony évérerve TEPLT TOTEPAY TOU TroLKiNoU 2 
THS Poavns Kapw: pova yap Ta aTAOVTTEpAa TOV 
[eXOV edoxiwafov. ‘TepoPeov dé aryovtSomevou Ta 
Kadpvea, els TOV ebopav paxaipav haBov porn- 
oev avTOV éx mot epou TOV mep@yv atroTéun TAS 
mNelous TOY eTTa yopoav. 


Paus. 3.12.10 [7. Lraprns |" érépa dé éx Tis 
ayopas €atly &Eodos, Kal” ay merroinrat opiow 9 
KaNoupevyn eds, évOa Kat vov éte exednoratovar 
... evTavda éxpéuacav Aakedatmoviot TH Tipo- 
Oéov Tod Maanotov xO dpay, KaTayvovres OTL 
yopdats émra Tats apxyaia épetpev ev TH 
Kiap@dia tésoapas Yyopdas. 


Ath. 14. 636 e “Apréuav & év 76 TpeTe Tepl 
Atovuvctaxod “Emiotnpatos Tipodedv gnou Tov 
Mtr ovo mapa Tots modXols So€ar ToAUXOp- 
Sorépe ovoTHwaTe Xpyjcacbat TH Maryaou: 810 Kat 
mapa Tots Adkwow evOvv6 tevov @S mapad Get por 
THY apxaiav fovotaiy, al LEdOVTOS TLVOS EKTE[L- 
vew avtod Tas Teplrras TaV yopdar, detEar map’ 
avTols umdpxovra "ATrohNovic Kov T pos THY avTOD 
ovvrakw lodxopdov Avpay éxovta Kal apeOjvas. 


Nicom. Mus. Gr. 274 Jan ore doou TH orydon 
xopon mpooKabirav éTépas, ov doy Tut, TH Oe 
T pos TOUS ak poaTas Wuxayoyig ™pofxOnoar. 
womep 51) Kal Oeodpactos® re o ILcepitns tiv 


1 Es: mss pépovres 2 youluov ? 5 mss also mpdppacros, 
cf. Boet. Aus. 1. 20 
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nevertheless fined by the Ephors, and his lyre nailed 
to the wall, because, to suit his voice, he added to 
it a single string more than was usual, and they, it 
seems, approved only of the simpler style of music. 
And when Timotheus was competing at the Carneian 
Festival, one of the Ephors took a knife and asked 
him from which end of the lyre he should cut off the 
strings which brought the number beyond seven. 


Pausanias [on Sparta]: There is another way out 
of the market-place, past the building called the 
Scias or Shade, where the assembly is held to this 
day ... Here the Spartans hung up the lyre of 
Timotheus of Miletus after convicting him of adding 
four new strings to the traditional seven when 
singing to the lyre.! 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Arte- 
mon in the Ist Book of his work on The Dionysiac 
Monument,2 Timotheus of Miletus appears in most 
accounts to have employed a magadis or lyre with an 
unusually elaborate stringing, and when he was 
called to account at Sparta for corrupting the musical 
tradition, and it was proposed to cut off the superfluous 
strings from his instrument, to have pointed out a 
statuette of Apollo there which held a lyre of the 
same number of strings as his, and so to have been 
acquitted. 


Nicomachus Handbook of Harmony : The addition of 
strings beyond the eighth was due not to reason but to 
adesire to gratify the audience. Thus Theophrastus 


1 ef. Dio Chr. 33. 411, Cic. Leg. 2. 15. 39; the story is also 
told of Phrynis to whom it more probably belongs, cf. p. 269 
n. 4; the actual decree of the Ephors against T. is quoted 
Boet. de Mus. 1, but is almost certainly a forgery of the 2nd 
Cent. B.C. 2 reading doubtful 
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evaTnv xXopony mpookal ire, Kal ‘Tottatos Thy 
dexaTny o Korodevios, Tipdbeos 0 0 Maryjovos THY 
évdexaTny, Kal epeEns GNXoL. érerT evs OKTWKAL- 
Sexatnv avnyOn yopdiy TO wHGos Tap avTav. 


Clem. Al. Sir. 1. 133 (365) pédos TE AU TP@TOS 
mepuednke Tols TON) Mace Kal Tovs ANaxedatpovioy 
VOMOUS énehorroinge Téprravdpos 0 ‘Avtiac.aios, 
50 vpapBov dé émrevonoer Aaaos “Eppuovevs, Upvov 
Srnoixopos “Ipepaios, Xopetav "ARK pLaY Aake- 
Saipovios, TA EpwTiKa "Avaxpéov Tijios, 0 dmrdpxXno wy 
Tivdapos - OnBaios, vowous Te 7 p@TOS OE ev 
xop@ kal KiOadpa Tipodeos 6 Medjotos. 


Plut. Mus. 4 of 8& rs keOap@dias voor TpoTepov 
TOAD Xpovg@ TOV avAwWSLKaY KaTETTAOHCaY ert 
Tepmavépov ere TeTOiNT aL 6é T® Teptravdp@ 
Kal TPOOipa KBappdica év €meowv. ott & of 
KiOapwdixol vowor ot mada €& ér@v cvvictayTo, 
Tupodeos ed7Awoe* TOS yodV TpwTOUS VOmoOUS év 
éreot Staperyyv@v SiduvpauBixrnv réEw dev, 
brrws my) evdvs havh wapavouar eis THY apyaiav 
povatKnpy. 

Procl. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a 33 6 YO HOS 
ypaderar ey eis Aqod\wva, exer oe Kal THV 
éT@vUmiay an” avTou: voptos 1 yap o "Arrow 
ere} O" Oru TOV apYatwv Xopovs loravt@v Kal 
™pos avNOov 4) Avpav aOovT@Vv Tov VOHOV Xpuao- 
Depus Kpis mpetos oToN} Xeno dpevos éxT peTret 
Kal xO dpav dvaraBov els peiunow ToD’ AmoAXwvosS 
MOvos Hoe VOMOV, Kal EVSOKLLNTAaVTOS aUTOD SiapéveEt 


1 Schott: mss véumos 
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of Pieria added the ninth, Histiaeus of Colophon the 
tenth, Timotheus of Miletus the eleventh, and so on 
to the eighteenth. 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : The first man 
to set poems to music was Terpander of Antissa, who 
thus dealt with the laws of Sparta ;? the Dithyramb 
was invented by Lasus of Hermioné ; the Hymn by 
Stesichorus of Himera; the Choral dance by Aleman 
of Sparta; Love-poems by Anacreon of Teos; 
dancing the Hyporcheme by Pindar of Thebes; and 
Nomes were first sung to dance and lyre by Timotheus 
of Miletus. 


Plutarch Music: The Lyre-sung Nome _ was 
established long before the Flute-sung, in the days 
of Terpander . . . Terpander composed Lyre-sung 
Proems in epic verse, and it is clear that the ancient 
Lyre-sung Nomes were of this nature from the 
practice of Timotheus, who sang his first nomes in 
hexameters with an intermixture of dithyrambic 
phraseology, so that he might conceal at the outset 
his sins against the musical tradition. 


Proclus Chrestomathy : The Nome is in honour of 
Apollo and takes its name from his appellation 
Nomius.2 The ancients used to make choruses and 
sing the Nome to flute or lyre, but Chrysothemis the 
Cretan first adopted a distinctive dress, and taking a 
lyre in his hand to represent Apollo, sang a nome 
solo, and as he became famous for this performance 


1 there follows a ref. to the passage of Pherecrates (p. 
285): the seventh and the ninth are ascribed to T. by 
[Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6. 610, and the ninth by Pliny WV. H. 
7. 57 2 perh. a confusion between the two meanings of 
véuos, ‘law’ and ‘nome,’ but cf. Plut. Sol. 3 3 the 
etymology is prob. incorrect 
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0 TpoTos TOU ayoviowaros. Soxet bé _Téprravdpos 
poev T p@ros TeRELo aL TOV v0 Wov poo HETPD 
XPNT a pevos, érerTa “Apiov ) MO vpvaios OUK 
ohury a cuvavEnoat, avTos Kaul TOUNTHS Kab nBapo- 
dos ev opevos. Ppius d€ 0 Mutirnvaios €xalvo- 
TOMNO EV avrov" TO TE yap éEd et pov TO Aedupev@ 
auvawe Kal xopdats TOV émra Tretoow EXPT ATO. 
Tipodeos Sé totepov eis thy vdv adtov Hyaye 
Tak. éotiv odv o mev OLOvpauBos Kexivnpévos 
Kal TOAD TO évOovat@des peTa Yopelas euhaivev 
els wdOn KatacKxevalomevos Ta wadLoTa oLKEiA 
TO Od, Kal cecdByntar mév Kal Tois puOpois, 
atAovatépais O€ KéypynTat Tais éEeowv. Oo Se 
vopos TobvavTiov Sia TOV HOdY+ avéxetar® TeTAYy- 
HEVOS Kab Heyahor per as Kat Tols pud mois avetTat 
cal Sumdaciats Tas AeEeo KEXPNTAL, ov anv adda 
/ 

wal Tats appoviats oixelaes EKATEPOS Xpirat, ) bev 
yap Trp % Dpvyrov Kal ‘Trodpuryeov apmoterar, 6 
vO [0s dé TO CvoT MATL TO TOY Kd ap@dav Avdie. 
eouKe dé 0 pev SO pap Bos avo THS KATA TOUS 
aypous mardias «al THS €V Tots TOTOLS eVppoowns 
eupeO vat, o Oe VO [LOS doxel pev aT ToD TALAVOS 
pufvac: Oo pev yap éote KOWOTEPOS, els KAKOY 
mapaitnow ryeypapmévos, 0 b€ Bios es *ATrOAX@VA. 
d0ev TO ev evOovoddes ove exet @S 0 StOUpamBos: 
éxel ev yep peOar Kal mardiai, evTavba dé 
(KETELAL Kat TONKA) Takis Kal yap adtos 6 Beds 
év Tagev Kal TVTTHMLATL Kateotadpévov* mepiép- 
NETAL TOV KPOUT [LOV. 


* Wil: mss Oedy 2 EH: mss ayveira from below 
® Sylb: mss réy *£: mss -uéyp: Herm. oxfpare 
KaTEgTaAey@ 
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the competition has been of that type ever 
since. ‘Terpander appears to have been the first to 
perfect the Nome by the employment of the heroic 
metre, but no small contribution was made after him 
by Arion of Methymna, who like him was both poet 
and singer to the lyre. Innovations were also made 
in it by Phrynis of Mytilene, who both combined the 
hexameter with the ‘free’ type of metre, and first 
employed more strings than the traditional seven. 
Timotheus afterwards brought it to its present con- 
dition! The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing a high degree of ‘ possession’ by means 
of the dance, is directed to evoking the emotions 
most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phrase- 
ology. The Nome, on the other hand, is sustained 
in an orderly and dignified style by the characters it 
describes ; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, 
it employs compound expressions.” Each type, of 
course, uses its peculiar ‘modes,’ the Dithyramb the 
Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian 
system of the singers to the lyre. The Dithyramb 
seems to have developed out of the country festivities 
and the merrymaking at drinking-bouts, while the 
Nome is probably derived from the Paean, the former 
being of general application, a supplication composed 
to avert evil, the latter a private and personal appeal 
to Apollo. Hence the Nome is without the element 
of ‘ possession” which is found in the Dithyramb. 
For while in that we find drinking and sport, in the 
Nome we find supplications and great orderliness, 
since the actual deity concerned pervades the music, 
which is orderly and systematically constructed. 

1 4,e. in the time of Proclus’ authority 2 or uses a 
phraseology twice as copious 
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Heph. 7. moun. iii. Consbr. diroredupéva 88 
a ei yéypartat kal avev pétpov adpicpévon, 
olot elow of vopor of KtOapmdtxol Trpo0éov. 

Arist. Probl. 19.15 8a ti of peév vopoe ovK év 
avtiatpodos émotobyto, ai dé dArat @dai, ai 
Xopikat ; 7 OTe of pev vomor aywvicTav Hoav ov 
70n pupetoOar Svvapevay Kali Scateivacbar i Bd) 
éyiveto waxpa Kal Torverdys ; Kabdmrep obv Kab 
Ta pryyata, Kal Ta wéANn TH pwoprnoer PeorovOer 
del Erepa yevoueva. paddov yap TO péret avayen 
peuweta Oar 7 Tots pipacw. 810 Kat oi SiOVpapBor, 
éred7) pLuntexol eyévovto, odKéte eyovowy avtt- 
atpopous, mpdtepov Sé etyov. altiovy S& btu Td 
Tadatov ot édevOepor ey dpevov adtot* ToANOdS OdV 
ayovlirTiKOs adew yareTov Hv, Sore evapjLovia 
méAn evpdov: petaRarrew yap Todas peTaBoras 
TO €vl pdov %) Tois TodXois, Kal TO ayovicTh %) 
Tois TO 7003 pudratrovew. 81d dardovoTepa 
€roiouv avtois ta péry. % 88 avtiatpogos 
atoby apiOuos ydp éote kal évt petpetrar. Td 
8 avto aitioy cab Site Ta pev ard THS oKNVIAS 
ouk avtiotpopa, Ta S8 Tod Yopod avtictpopa: 6 
Bev yap UroKpiTNs ayovirTys Kab Mopentys, o d€ 
XOpOs HTTOV pLwetrac. 

Poll. 4, 66 wéon 88 Tod KLCapwdiKod vomou 
Teptavdpov Kkatavelwavtos émrd, apxXa peTapya 
KATATPOTA meTaKaTaTpoTa duaros odpayls 
émridoyos. 


* the meaning of these two terms is unknown, perh. 
‘settling down to the subject’ * it is unlikely that this 
division goes back to Terpander 
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Hephaestion On Poems: ‘Free’ verse is that 
which is written as it were at random and without 
any definite metre, like the lyre-sung nomes of 
Timotheus. 

Aristotle Problems: Why are Nomes not written 
antistrophically like the choral songs? Is it because 
they were sung by professional actors who were 
naturally able to employ mimetic gesture and to 
extend themselves at will, with the result that their 
song became long and of varied shape, and the 
melody, like the words, went with the action and 
varied continually? For the mimetic element is 
more indispensable to the air than to the words. In 
the same way Dithyrambs, having become mimetic, 
are no longer, as they once were, antistrophic ; and 
the reason is that in the old days they were danced 
by the ordinary citizen, and many found mimetic 
singing difficult, with the result that they employed 
in them the enharmonic style, because frequent 
modulation is easier for one than for many, and 
easier for the professional actor than for those who 
remain in their own character ; and thus the poems 
they composed for them were simple, which is typical 
of the antistrophic system, involving as it does a 
recurring unit. It is for the same reason that what 
is sung upon the stage is not antistrophic, while the 
songs of the chorus are so. For the actor is a 
professional artist and a natural mimic, whereas the 
chorus does not carry its mimicry so far. 

Pollux Onomasticon: The parts of the Lyre-sung 
Nome as arranged by Terpander are seven, namely 
the beginning, the after-beginning, the turning- 
down, the after-turning-down,! the navel or middle, 
the seal, and the epilogue.” 
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Arist. Metaph. 993. b. 15 ef pév Tipobeos ur) 
eyéveTo, Toddnv dv weXoTrortay ovK elyomev, et 
d€ ur Dpdvis, TipdOcos ode av éyévero. 


See also Themist. Or. 26. 316 e, Polybius 4. 20 and 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (See on Philoxenus of 
Cythera p. 364). 


TIMO@EOT MEAQN 
A’ 
TMNON 
Is Dfeia “haute 


Maer. Sat. 5. 21 Alexander Aetolus poeta egregius in 
libro qui inscribitur Musae refert quanto studio populus 
Ephesius dedicato templo Dianae curaverit praemiis pro- 
positis ut qui tune erant poetae ingeniosissimi in deam 
carmina diversa componerent. in his versibus Opis non 
comes Dianae sed Diana ipsa vocata est. loquitur autem, 
uti dixi, de populo Ephesio: aaa’ 3 Ye TevOduevos m&yxu 
Tpakotor wéreoOaun | TidOcoy KtOdpas Yuova Kab MmeAéwr, | vidy 
Ocprdyvdpovt Ty Hrecer tvepa olyrdwy | xpucelov epny 8) tore 
xiAadat | burqoa Taxéwy “Ory BrhrEpay dsicraev | fir em 
Keyxpel@ tluoy ofkoy Zyeu.! et mox unde Bes mporlrn Antwldos 
&kAea epya. 


1 so Mein: mss 8 em keyXplov Ty. . . ov oxoy &; the 
corruption above, obviously deep, is still unhealed (epnv also 
Appears as repwy) ; I suggest with great hesitation @eprdy5po10 


AaBdvO Exaroyrdda olyAwr | ypucelwy fephy hyece x1Ardda | Surioa 
TaxXéwy 7 
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Aristotle Metaphysics: If there had been no 
Timotheus, much of our lyric poetry would have been 
lost to us, and if there had been no Phrynis there 
would have been no Timotheus. 


THE POEMS OF TIMOTHEUS 


Boox IJ 
HYMNS 
1-2 To Artemis 


Macrobius Saturnalia: The famous poet Alexander of 
Aetolia, in the book entitled The Muses, tells of the enthusiasm 
shown by the people of Ephesus at the dedication of their 
temple of Diana, prizes being offered to induce the greatest 
poets of the day to compose various songs in honour of the 
Goddess.t In Alexander’s lines Opis is the name not of the 
Goddess’s companion, but of the Goddess herself. He is 
speaking, as I said, of the people of Ephesus: ‘But hearing 
that all Greece honoured Timotheus for his skill with the 
lyre and its songs, they bade Thersander’s son for a hundred 
of golden shekels to hymn the sacred millennium * and with 
it Opis the hurler of swift shafts who hath her sumptuous 
house on Cenchreus’ bank’; and later he says ‘nor leave 
unsung the works of Leto’s Goddess-daughter.’ 


las the older temple was not destroyed till 356 B.c. 
and T. died at least a year earlier, the connexion of this hymn 
with the dedication of the new temple must be a mistake 
2 ms. reading doubtful 
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2 


Plut. Superst.10 rod Timodéov ry” Apreuw adovros év “ACHhyais 
Kal A€yoyros 


Ouidda poiBaba pawdda Avacdba 


Kwnotlas 6 pedoroids ex Tay Ocatay avactds ‘ ToatTy co.’ eine 
© Ouyarnp yévorto.’ 


B’ 
AIOTPAMBON 


3 Atlas ’Euparvys 


Luc. Harm. 1 [Appovidns kal Tiydbeos 6 ex OnBay]- domep bre 
kal ot, & Tydce, 7d tpGroy eAOdy ofkobey Ex Bowwtlas brnvanoas 
TH Maydi0vid: cad evirnoas év TG AlavTt TP Eupavel, Tod duwvdmov 
col wovjoayTos TO meAos, ovdels Fy bs ryvder Tobvopa TiywdOcoy ex 
OnBor. 


4 "EArjvwp 


CIA. 2.1246 Niclas Nixodhwov Zuretady avéOnne vikhoas 
Xopnyav KexpomlS: raldwv: Tavradewy Sixvdvios nider, dona 
"EAT vwp Tyobov, Néarxuos Tipxev- 


5 NavzAuos 


Ath. 8. 337 f ‘HyhoavdSpos S ey rots ‘Yrouviwact trade gna 
wep avrov: * Awpioy 56 dWopadyos... Kar aryeh ay TOU €y TH 


Tiwo8éov Navrrig _Xeleavos tpackey ev kaxkdBa Ceodoa pelCova 
Eoparevat XEmava.’ 


cf. Plut. dud. Poet. 4 (uawdda 0. p. A.) and see Cinesias 
p. 265 * four words with identical endings and similar 


as 


TIMOTHEUS 
91 


Plutarch Superstition: When Timotheus, singing his 
Artemis at Athens, called the Goddess 


frantic, mantic, corybantic 2 


the lyric poet Cinesias rose from his seat in the audience and 
cried ‘ Such be your own daughter !’ 


Boox II 
DITHYRAMBS 


3 THe Mapness or AJsax 


Lucian Harmonides [H. and Timotheus of Thebes]: As in 
your case, Timotheus, when you first left your home in 
Boeotia and came and played the flute for the tribe Pandionis, 
and won the prize in the Madness of Ajax which was written 
by your namesake, everyone in Athens knew the name of 
Timotheus of Thebes. 


4 ELpenor 


Attic Inscriptions: Nicias son of Nicodemus of the deme of 
Xypetée dedicated this prize of his victory with a chorus of 
boys of the tribe Cecropis. The flute-player was Pantaleon 
of Sicyon, the song Timotheus’ £ipenor, and the archon for 
the year Neaechmus.? 


5 Nauptius 4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Compare Hegesander in his 
Commentaries: ‘Dorion the gourmet . . . ridiculing the 
storm in Timotheus’ Nauplius, said that he had seen a greater 
storm in a boiling pot.’ 


meaning in the Gk. 3-320) BiGt 4 cf. Suid. (above, 
p- 281) 
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6  Seperns ‘O8is 


Ibid. 8. 352a [KaddtoOévouvs arouynuovedmara Srparovikov]: 
a ~ ~ ‘ > x > a! 
erakovoas 5¢ Tis “Qdivos THs Tywobov ‘Ei Se épyoAdBoy’ eon 
‘érinrey Kad wh Oedv, motas ty Hole: ddvas ;” 


Alc. Mess. Anth. Plan. 7 Svudwvoy padrakotor keparodpuevos 
Opdoy abdois | Awpdbeos yoepods Exvee Aapdavidas, | kal Seucdas 
wdiva Kepavyioy, emvee 8° trou | épypar’,t aeldwy aaduevos 
Xapitwy | wodvos 8 civ fepotct Awvvcoro mpodhras | Meuov 
Aaupnpas eképuye mrépvyas, | OnBatos yevety, Ywoixdéos: ev SE 
Avatov | vn@ popBeiay Onkato ka) KadAdmous. 


Dio Crys. 78 p. 281 Dind, [a. @8dvov]: ovdé ye Toy AaBdyTa 
mapa Kpotoou thy Swpedy éxeivoy “AAKuéewva eChrwoey ode SdrAwv 
obte AAs ovdels TAY TéTE TOpaY avdpav, & pach Tv Avddy 
émirpéYat Tovs Onoavpods advoltayta pépew addy drécoy BovrAeTat 
Tov xXpvgod: Kal Toy eiceAOdyTa Tavu avdpelws eupophoacba: THs 
Baoirtki}s Swpeds, xiT@vd Te modhpn KataCwodmevoy Kal roy 
KéAmoy eumdAhoayta yuvaiketoy kal Badly Kal td srodhuara 
etemirndes weydAa Kal Kotha drodnoduevoy, Tédros SE Thy Kduny 
diamdoavra kal re yévera TO Wiyuart cal 7 ordua eumAhoarta 
kal ras yrdbous Exarépas udrr1s ew BadiCew, domep addrodvta Thy 
THS Beuerns “OBiva, yéAwra kal gay Kpolow mapéxovta Kal 
Avdois. Kal jy réTe AAKucwy oddeuias &tios Spaxuas, as elyev 
torduevos. 


T-9  SKvAAa 


Arist, Rh. 8. 14. 1415a rd uby ody Tay emdeckTiKdY Adyar 
Tpootuia ex tobrwy, é& eralvov, ee wWéyov, ex Tpotporas, e& 
amotpomis, ex Tay mpds Ty akpoarhy: det dt } téva # olke?a elvan 
Td vddcma TE Ady. TA BE Tod Sixavixod tpooluia Set AaBety 
drt TavTd Sbvarat bmep Tov Spaudrwy of mpsdroyor Kal Tay emay Te 
Tpooluia Td wey yap TO SiOvpduBwy Suoi Tois emideucTucots: 


1 mss épyuar’ 


1 cf. Boet. Mus. 1. 1 2 lit. a contractor ete 
what sort of noise could she have made? 4 te. a Sack 
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6 Tue Birru-Panes or SEMEL 1 


The Same [Callisthenes’ reminiscences of Stratonicus]: 
After hearing the Birth-pangs of Timotheus he remarked ‘If 
she had been brought to bed of a stage-carpenter? instead of 
a God, she couldn’t have made more noise.’ 8 


Alcaeus of Messene : Mingling harmonious voice with tender 
flutes, Dorotheiis piped of the woeful Trojans,‘ and of the light- 
ning-made Birth-pangs of Semelé, piped of the prisoners of the 
Horse,® embracing withal the everliving Graces; and alone 
among the holy prophets of Dionysus escaped the swift 
wings of Blame—a Theban he, son of Sosicles; and so 
dedicated his mouth-band and reeds in the temple of 
Lyaeus. 


Dio Chrysostom Orations [on envy]: Nor again was 
Alcmaeon, the man who was so handsomely treated by 
Croesus, envied by Solon or by any other of the wise men of his 
day. Permitted one day by the great Lydian to enter his 
treasury and take away as much gold as he liked, Alemaeon 
went to work so manfully on the royal bounty as to go in 
dressed in a flowing gown with a full fold at the breast like 
a woman’s and shod in boots purposely made much too large 
for him, and ended by powdering his hair and his beard with 
gold-dust and filling his mouth and both his cheeks with it, 
and when he came out could scarcely walk, like a flute-player 
performing The Birth-pangs of Semelé, much to the amuse- 
ment of Croesus and his Lydians. And, weight for weight, 
Alemaeon was not worth at that time a single drachma.® 


7-9 ScyLia 


Aristotle Rhetoric: The opening of a declamatory speech 
may consist of praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, or a 
direct appeal to the audience ; for that which gives the key- 
note of the speech must be relevant or irrelevant. A juridical 
speech, on the other hand, must have an opening analogous in 
function to the prologue of a play or the prelude of an epic. 
The Dithyramb of course resembles in this respect the 
declamation ; compare: 


of Troy 5 i.e. the Wooden Horse 6 cf. Hdt. 6. 125, 
Plat. Rep. 373 b 
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Ava ré kal tea bp <éywy’> 
els Tay YKVAXaY <éTrHAOO?, 
@ Atovuce.>1 


8 


Arist. Poet. 26. 1461b .. . ofov-of padAo adAntal Kvard- 
pevot by Sloxov Sef pimetoOat, kal tAkoytes Toy Kopudatoy by 
SxvAdray adrAsow. 


9 
Ibid. 15. 1454a fore 5€ wapadetyua wovnplas uty #Oovs ph 
avarykalov oloy 6 MevédAaos ey TG °Opéorn, Tov SE ampenovs Kab 
\ ¢ ¢ = 2 / > =~ f < cod 
HY apudtrovros 8 Te Opivos *Odvccéws ev TH SKVAAN Kal f THs 
Medavlarns pijots. 


Pap. Rain, Mitt. 1.86 . . . domep nal TiwdOeos ev 7G Ophyw 
Tov Odvacews ef wey Tiva wyuetrar Kal Td Buordy Tit oldey, ZAAO 
7@ -Odvoce. . 


I’—KA’ 
NOMON 


10-13. KvnAwy 


Arist. Poet. 2, 1448 a [m. ris ex) 1d xeipoy piwhoews]- dpolws 
dé Kal mepl robs SiOupduBous Kat wep) rods vduous, domep Apyas * 
€... a> Kbcdwmas TywsOeos kal birdstevos.3 


11 
Sch. JU. 9.219 4 Sura Sri BFocar od opakat ws 6 TiydOeos 
bméAaBey Kal dirdtevos . . . AAAL Oumidoat. 


* suppl. H (mss elra Yxdada, ere oxdda), cf. Sch. ad loc. 
230 Rabe ofoy HAov els oe Bid ct Kal Ta Ted Kal TX od dadpa 
kal evepyerquara kal r& oKdAa (sic) & bet Aidyuce * -Apyas 
Bek: mss yas 3 mss add pimjoaro &y Tis 
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Because of thee and thy gifts, O Dionysus, have 
I drawn nigh to Scylla, 


8 


Aristotle Poetics: For instance, bad flute-players twirl 
themselves round if they have to represent the throwing of 
the disc, and pluck at the robe of the chorus-leader ! if they 
are performing the Scylla. 


9 


The Same: Of the unnecessary degradation of character 
we have an example in the Menelaiis of the Orestes, of the 
unbecoming and inappropriate in the lament of Odysseus in 
the Scylla,? and in the speech of Melanippé. 


Rainer Papyrus: . .. like Timotheus in the lament of 
Odysseus, if he mimics anyone and knows what resembles 
him . 


Books JII-XXI 
NOMES 
10-13 Cyctops 


Aristotle Poetics [on representing characters worse than 
they are]: The same is true of the Dithyramb and the Nome, 
for instance the . . .* of Argas, and the Cyclops as treated 
by Timotheus and Philoxenus, 


11 


Scholiast on the J7zad: The mark is because 6ica: ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not ogdta: ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it... ‘but to make offering’ simply.® 


1 to represent §. snatching at Odysseus 2 for his 
devoured companions 3 the ms. is incomplete 4 aname 
prob. lost, but reading doubtful hereabouts 5 may ref. to 
Pers. 29, but cf. Philox, Cyth. 10 
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12 
Ath. 11. 465b kal ‘OSvocets Sracev (Od. 10. 208) ‘pearndéa 


olvoy épvOpdy, | ev démas eumAnoas, tdatos 8 ava etkoor peérpa | 
c - > ~ 2 vA ’ / y > t 
xed" d8uny & Hdeta ard Kpynripos dd@der.’ Tyudbeos dé vy KikAwme 
»” 8 1 aA \ } / 
ery yeve €v pev O€TTAas 
; 
Kloowov peraivas 
4 > la J a / 5 
otayovos auSpotas adp@ Bpuafov 
> 
eixoowy O€ péTp’ évéxev 
ry ie e 2 B , 
5 aveplaoye 0 alma aAKYXLOU 
veoppu =o } Nupdav 
ppuTotat” Oaxpvotoe Nuvu : 


13 


Chrys. 7. amopar. 10 ef Kixrol 6 rod Tiogov mpds tia 
oUTwS amEephyaTto: 
ip ’ / > 
ovToL TOV Y brEepauTéyovT 
x > / 
ovpavoy eicavaByoet. . . 


14-19 Tlépoat 


Plut. Vit. Philop. 11 Aéyerar 88 THs TSy Neueloy TaynyUpews 
cuvertéons arparnyoovta Toy biroTolweva +d Sevtepoy Kal veri- 
KNKOTa Mey ov mdAaL Thy ev Maytivela udxny, tore 5& cXoAhy 
Byovra bik Thy éoprhy, mpdroy yey emidetiar Tors “EAAnot ke- 
Koounuevny Thy pddayya wal Kiwoupéerny, omep etOicT0, Tovs 
TakTiKods pvOuods meTa TdxXovs Kal Pduns: Feira Kiapwday 
dywviCouever eis Td O€arpoy mapedBery Exovta Tovs veavlaKous ev 
Tais orpariwrikais XAautor Kal rots powiKiKors bmodbras, dkud- 
(ovrds re trols céuacw &ravras Kad tars HAuclais mapardAhaAous, 
aid@ 5 woAAhy mpds ry &pxovra Kal ppdynua veayikdy dtopat- 
voyTas ex TOAKGY Kal KaA@Y aydver: &pt. 8 avra@y eiceAndvOdtav 


kare Tuxhy Tvaddyy roy KiBapeddy aovta Tovs Tiuobéov Tlepoas 
evapkac bai 


1 B: mss éxevey 8°, Zxeve 9: Eust. om. * Kaib. (impf.) 
and Grotef.-B: mss avéyevay Eutorye Slawa, évexevey aveuiorye 
a 5 3 
&ua: Kust. eYeoor § $daros Mérp Exevev 3 Wil: mss -rois 
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+27 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And Odysseus (Od. 10. 208) 
gave ‘red honey-sweet wine from one full cup, and poured 
thereon twenty measures of water; and the sweet scent 
rose from the mixing-bowl.’ Compare too Timotheus in the 
Cyclops: 


First poured he one ivy-wood cupful of the dark 
immortal dewdrops teeming with foam, then poured 
therein twenty measures, mingling the blood of 
Bacchus with the freshet tears of the Nymphs. 


13 


Chrysippus On Negatives: If the Cyclops in Timotheus thus 
declared: 


Never shalt thou ascend into the superambient 
Biya” 


143-19 Tue Persians 


Plutarch Life of Philopoemen: The story is told that during 
Philopoemen’s second command, shortly after the victory of 
Mantinea, when there was a pause in his military operations 
because of the Nemean Games,‘ he first made a public display 
of the phalanx both drawn up in order of battle and going 
through its usual evolutions with vigour and despatch, and 
then visited the theatre during the lyre-song competition, 
accompanied by his young warriors in their military cloaks 
and crimson tunics, men all of an age and in the prime of 
their strength, who showed a high respect for their leader as 
well as the youthful pride which came of a long tale of 
victorious combats. At the very moment of their entrance, 
the lyre-singer Pylades, who was performing the Persians of 
Timotheus, began it with these words: 


1 cf. Eust. 1631. 61 2 ¢.e. ‘don’t think you (Odysseus) 
can do the impossible, that is, escape me’ _ 3 ef, Paus. 
8. 50. 3, where ‘a Pythian victor’ Pylades performs a Nome 
of Timotheus of Miletus called Zhe Persians 2207 B.C. 
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Krewov erevdepias tedyov péyavy “EXXdde 
KOG [LOV 


dua S& TH Aopmpdtynte TES Pwvijs Tov mept thy molnow dyKov 
ouumpeyaytos emiBreyy yeverbat Tod edt pov mayTaxdbey eis TOV 
Hirorolpeva Kal kpdtroy mera Xapas Tay “EAAQvav, To Tadrady 
&tloua rats édmlow avadauBavdytwy Kal Tod TéTe ppovnaros 
éyyiota TH Oappeiv yevoucveav.? 


15 


Macr. Saf. 1. 17. 19 Apollodorus in libro quarto decimo 
mep) Oey *Iquov solem scribit ; ita appellari Apollinem ard Tov 
kata Toy Kécpoy tecOa Kal iévar, quasi sol per orbem impetu 
fertur. Sed Timotheus ita: 


oUT @2 Tov del TONOY OUPAavLOY 
NamTpats axtio,” AXte, BadrXrov 
méurpov ExaBorov €xOpoiar® Bédos 
ods amo vevpas, @ ie Ilasay. 


16 


Plut, Aud. Poet. 11... év 8& rats mapa ras waxas KeAeUTEoW 
Exdotote Aéywv (“Ounpos): ‘aiddés, & Adxior. mdoe pevyere ; 
yov 000i fare,’ Kad ‘aAA’ ev Hpeci Hobe Exactos | aida kal véweoiy* 
dy yap méya vetxos Opwper,’ avdpelous Foike moreiy Tovs cdppovas 
did 7d aidetoOar TA aloxpdr Kal Tas Hdovads Suvauevous brepBatvew 
Kal Tovs KwStvous SoloracPa. ad dy Kat Tiudbeos dpunbels od 
KakOs ev Tors Tlépoas rods “EAAnvas wapexdret 


c€Bec? aided cuvepyov apeTas Sopipmayou. 
1 according to Satyrus this line and the rest of the 


hexameter prelude were written by Euripides, cf. p, 283 above 
2 ot d€y H? Crus. ct 7 id 3 Crus : mss. -o?s 


1 not certainly from The Persians, but of. Aesch. Pers, 
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Fashioning for Greece the great and glorious 
ornament of freedom 


and so effective was the combination of clearness of utterance 
with sublimity of diction, that the whole audience turned 
towards Philopoemen and clapped their hands for joy, like 
a people sure now of retrieving their historic prestige, whose 
pride a new confidence had made well-nigh the equal of their 
fathers’. 


15 


Macrobius Saturnalia: In the 4th Book of his treatise 
On the Gods Apollodorus gives the sun the epithet inios, 
declaring that Apollo is so called because he moves (fea@a:) 
or goes (iévat) through the universe even as the sun careers 
through the sky. This, however, is what we find in 
Timotheus : 


Come, Sun, thou hurler of bright rays at the 
everlasting skyey vault, send from thy bowstring 
a far-flung shaft upon our enemies, O Healer to 
whom we cry!! 


16 * 

Plutarch How Young People should listen to Poetry: In the 
exhortations before battle Homer invariably says something 
like this: ‘Honour, O Lycians. Whither flee you? now 
make you haste,’ or ‘But lay you each to heart honour and 
the fear of God, for a great conflict hath arisen,’ thus 
attempting, it would seem, to make virtuous men brave 
through a sense of shame for what is dishonourable, and 
able to overcome pleasure and submit to peril. And this is 
just how Timotheus in the Persians began, and rightly, the 
exhortation to the Greeks :* 


Worship Honour the helpmate of battling 
Valour. 


388 ff. 2 cf. Plut. Fort. Rom. 11 (aidé te cuvepy. ap. 5.) 
% 71, 16. 422, 13, 122. 4 of Themistocles, cf. Hdt. 8. 83 
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Plut. Ages. 14 #S:cTov Se Oéoua Tots KaToiKoder Thy ’Aciay 
“EAAnow joay of mada Bapets kal apdpyntor Kal Siappéovtes brd 
mAovTov Kal Tpudys trapxor kal orparnyol, dedidTes kal Pepa- 
mevovtes tvOpwmoy ey tpiBwyt meptidvra AiT@ Kal mpds & pPiua 
Bpaxd Kal Aakwvixdy apudCoyres EauTovs kad petacxnmatlCorres: 
bore modAois emer TA TOD Tywob€ov A€yety: 


"Apns Tupavvos: xpucov & “EXXas ov dédorxev. 


Miller Mé1. 363 ~Apns tipavvos: todTo 7d Kompdtioy ex TaY 
Tiwodéov Tepo@y, d 81a thy em rh @dp 1 cdnueplay "A@hynow em- 
ToAacay * eis mapoiulay mepierTyn meuynTat TavTns Mévavdpos év 
@aid:. 


18 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 & &r Aelrerar tpicvdAAdBay pvOuev 


a 


yévos, 0 ouvértyKey ex B00 waxpay Ka Bpaxelas, tpla Se more? 
TXHuaTa, péons wey yap ywoueyns tis Spaxelas kxpwy 5é Tov 
Mapa@y Kpyntixds Te NEyeTa Kal oT odK ayevyhs: Srdderypa 
S adrod rodyde 
e ,’ > , a 
ol © érelyovto trwTals arivaicr yarKeuBo- 
ots. 


19 


Pap. Berol. 98758 (Wil. Timoth. die Perser) [after a 
mutilated column]: 


Jie aaina: Tchad nahienal AOR 
[vmod dé podotce kw |av 
ovv[en]8ororc4 * yeit[ove|s 
[valulot vaes évlavtias 


1 Wil: mss ém thy cwrnpiddy 2 Wil: mss -moAdcacay 
* the new readings, where necessary, are based on Schubart’s 
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Plutarch Life of Agesilaiis: A sweet sight it was to the 
Greeks of Asia to see viceroys and generals who had long 
been tyrannous and insufferable and consumed with riches 
and luxury, now become the craven menials of a man who 
went about dressed in a coarse plain cloak, and suiting their 
actions to the short and sharp words of command affected 
by the Spartans. Well might many of them repeat Timo- 
theus’ line: 


Ares is king; Greece fears no gold.? 


Zenobius Proverbs: Ares is king:—a phrase from the 
Persians of Timotheus, which owing to the success the poem 
met with at Athens spread and survived as a proverb.’? It 
is mentioned in the Thais of Menander. 


184 
Dionysius of MHalicarnassus Literary Composition [the 
Cretic]: There remains one type of three-syllable rhythm 
which consists of two longs and a short, and makes three 
kinds of metre. lf it has the short in the middle and the 
longs at either end it is called a Cretic, and it is not an 
ignoble metre. This is an example of it: 
And they hastened forward with their floating 
chariots bronze-empointed.® 


19 


From a Papyrus of the 4% century B.c. 


But neighboured by furious: plashing of inter- 
rhythmic oars, ships against ships graved the smooth 
1 ef. Plut. Demetr. 42 2 cf. Simon. 92, 117 Wer, 


Hesych. and Suid. s.v., Macar. 239 ¢ cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 
17: recognised as T. by Usener 5 7.e. ships with rams 


autopsy, see Cambridge Philol. Soc. Proc. 1926, p. 4 ee Chis 
Aesch. Pers. 396, 462: Borof Wil, Boal Schub. 
aey) 
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[AcoodSa] Hopx[is } élveyapal flav 
5 moat 8é yeltca] Noyxolevdewr | 
apdeOevt odovtwv, 
otolya S& kuptois? pac [eicoppo]uevar 
yeipas Tapécupov éda[tiva]s: 
GX ef ev evOevd [arapdara]tatos 
émupéporto TAAYA 
10 pyEliguy]os, waves [ém’] av é- 
mimtov ® éxetoe VadTaL’ 
ei 8 dytitotyos axtlis T]poca- 
£evev, roAUKpOTOLUS él] oLpov 4 
mevKas TadLy epépovTo. 
15 al® 8 ws wlavtn yvia Siadépoveat 
mreupas uvotwaTous Upawvor,° 
Tas plev alylaveovpévo is 
oKnTTOLS erewSadrrovTeEs avEexat- 
tiCov, ai d&€ mpavets 
20 [Svovro] y[éplas? amnyaiopévar odape. 
cpaveyxos ® dé rupidapulactos] ® 
[apous] ayxurévdetos 
pebiero yepaiv, év 8 Emimte yutots 
25 aide[poheph wréplwpa Scaxpadaivor. 
atepeotrayh & épépeto hovia 
[\Aca © rico ]alv]ta te repiBora 
mupt preyouev’ rr’ 1! arrotoudor Bovdd[pois*| 
1 Tdépkos = Sdpxos or &dpxvs, Lycophr. Al. Wil. Ind. Lect. 
Greifsw. 1883 p. 14 2 BH, = ocroxnddy, cf. Addpn and 
Aabpynddyv: P ororf.Jxat (or Jgat) with y certainly, and x (or 
g) possibly, struck out  P xvprourn 8 Danielsson -£ 
4 Sitz: cf. Thuc. 4. 25. 5 > nomin. pend. Sin Ct 
Theocr. 7.8: P eg. 7 yuncertain & P xpaveyxos ® EH: cf, 
adduacros and Eur. Or. 820 mupvyev}s taddun, Aesch. P.V. 


880 &mrupos &pdis of the gadfly’s sting  %° #; cf. Paus, 2.28. 
8, Thue. 6. 69 11 P ey, cf. 236 
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sea that is daughter of Phorcus. They! had put 
upon their feet? cornices of spearhead-like teeth,3 
and speeding forward a-row with heads bent,* swept 
off the foeman’s pinewood arms.®> But if there went 
from them so unerring a blow as to rend his thwarts,® 
at that spot all the crew would fall upon the enemy. 
Or if the daylight rushed against their sides,’ they 
plied their myriad plashing pine-laths afresh upon 
a slanting course. As for their victims, while, dis- 
parting their bodies this way and that,® they sought 
to inweave their sides with hemp,!° some they charged 
and overthrew with renewed thunderbolts,! others 
sank headlong,” stript of their glorious honour by 
the iron. 

Meanwhile the thong-bound cornel-shafted arrow- 
point that is forged in the fire, was let fly from the 
hand, and whirred its hurtling quill to fall among 
men’s limbs; and in solid mass sped murderous 
hurlstones, and coils tarred and flaming upon ox- 
flaying splints of wood ;14 while thronging life went 


1 both Greeks and Barbarians in what is almost certainly 
an early stage of the battle of Salamis 2 i.e. their own 
feet (not the ‘sheets,’ cf. Ar. Lys. 173), they were shod with 
3 ¢.c. the rams, which stick out like a pediment-end and also 
like a foot 4 like a bull 5 7.€. oars § ¢.e, right 
through the sides to the rowing-benches beyond Racca tt 
the ramming vessel, owing to the manceuvring of its an- 
tagonist, made a ‘bad shot’ 8 7.e. ported their helm and 
charged them again ® i.e, with gaping sides = *° hacked 
away the broken timbers and inwove ropes with the ribs to 
take their place: for alternatives see Proc. 11 7.¢, rammed 
again 22 i.e, without the necessity for a second blow 
18 the thong attacbed to the missile and used for throwing ; 
it is likened to the ‘quill’ or feather of an arrow 14 fire- 
darts made by winding tarred tow round pieces of wood 
which resembled the skewer-like pegs used by tanners 
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[opeor+ dé] Biotos Over’ adios 
30 bd TavuTTTépowce YarKo- 
Kpaci veupe|TevTatous" | 
opapaysoxaitas 6€ TovTos 
arox’ ’Apnious * édor- 
vigoeTo oTAaAd|ypacw, | 
35 [kal] AvTa Bod Te® cuppiyns KaTElyeV. 
omod 5é vdios otpaTos BapBapos dupe 
[avra Kal katlavtT’ épépeT 
év iyOvoaTedéot pap- 
papom|tvx lous * korrrovow |’ Awderpit jas. 
40 &Oa Toi Tles “Eppo|médzos® 
dpepodpomoto Yopas avak 
[widK’ o\uBpiav apalv oxédeor| ® 
Yepolv Te Tatwy émrree* vnTLwOTAS 
45 [«dvdwvior|s Pervouelvos. aX] 
[evel d|seEodous wlator] 8 
icoppomd Te TanrevO[els| 9 
[wavtaxol Kap’| 4o[n, yareTra] 
eg.” [worpioc|wov Kare O[addo|ovov Gedy 
81 matépa: “Tlé pw’, & Hoced)ov, oft o]dilyyeus 
mvoap ;| 1 
@.ov« érlet|ow[ovdam’ dryndav é|Naoowr 
» [kata Bab eos? ar[lim]re[ew Sodv mpds] a- 
55 xrav'' [y o]Ov[elav yeyad|ta ® Iépony.’ 
[rocab]r'® éfa oad |p[ds,irép cepar]dv Te 
xexpay|viav eidev dlpvev !” xedXar[var,] 
[au]Brv & dyxpov [Te Brérov-] 
60 [To|s Katerppay|icto yévus: Tay Lota 
[8 adr’ ef|re ‘Tals d]o’ 38 SAAL var Taras, ] 


1 Wil. > BH: P vaio from below (36) SE: P j.vrq 
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to the sacrifice ‘neath the spread-wingéd bronze- 
head snakes that are nocked upon the bowstring 1— 
till the furrow of the emerald-tresséd sea grew red 
with the drippings of War, and all was mingled pain 
and shrieking. 

Backward and forth with ours went the Barbarian 
navy in the shining folds of the fish-wreath’d bosom 
of Amphitrite. There now one from the plain of 
Hermus,? a lord of the land of couriers,? his legs 
ploughing, his arms beating, the rainy tract, floated 
amid the buffets of the waves, an islander.* At last, 
when each and all of the ways that he sought only 
proved him trapped, forspent and gasping hard he 


-called upon the divine Sea-Father saying: ‘Why, O 


Poseidon, chokest thou me not? ’twill give a Persian 
no less pain to be cast alive on an alien coast than 
to sink in the depths of the sea.’ 

So spake he in broken accents, when overhead 
he heard ® the scream of a black and baleful bird ; 
whereat his eye grew dim and his cheeks pale and 
his lips were sealed; yet soon again he spake and 
said: ‘Alas! meseems my end is nigh, nor far away 


1 7.e. arrows 2 for this river as typical of Asia cf. the 
oracle in Hdt. i. 55, cf. also Ibid. 80, Strab. 13. 626 
3 on the great Persian road through the Hermus valley 
4 malgré lui, contrasted with ‘Epuorébdios above 5 the Gk. 
of the restoration has ‘ saw a black bird screaming,’ where 
‘saw’ is justified by ‘black’ 


Boa Se 4 van Leeuwen (Z independently) 5 P adds 
avnp, cf. 98 6 Wil. 7 P ender 8 HF, = patevov 
9 P Of or of 10 # (new readings confirmed as possible by 
Schub.) 1! P Joy and qi, $n, or ¢p 12, P wu (uv very 
uncertain) em[..]oww (01 v. uncert.) 18" cos ae) 
akrav (ak v. uncert.) 15 P @y and ta (7 v. uncert.) 
is P ra 17 P kexpay[ and Jpviv ASB Ap 
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e.g. my grave in a land unknown.! I am all entrapped, 
shut off from finding any pathway out by a barrier 
innumerable of ships. Not even a fish, dashing to 
and fro about this wreckage, could escape the fierce 
trackings-down of these Mede-murdering swirls.’ ? 
And as often as the breath failed him, there would 
break in upon him a spumy rain unblent with the 
Wine-God 8 and pour into the channel of his meat; 
and whenever the back-thrown brine seethed over 
from his mouth, with accents hoarse and wits dis- 
traught, in impotent anger gnashing his teeth he 
would storm and rage at the sea that was the 
despoiler of his life, saying: ‘ Already, for all thy 
arrogance, hast thou had thy turbulent neck bound 
in a hempen fetter,4 and now my king, mine, shall 
muddy thy depths with mountain-born pines and shut 
up thy floating plains within wandering coasts,> thou 
frenzied thing of olden hate,® faithful minion of the 
billow-coursing gale.’’ So spake he all fordone with 


1a grim joke on T.’s part; his grave will be in the 
vulture’s maw 2 of the oars 3 7c. gulps of water 
4 ref. to Xerxes’ second, and successful, bridge over the 
Hellespont 5 ref, to X.’s attempt to build a bridge from 
Attica to Salamis (before the battle Ctes. 29. 26, after it Hdt. 
8. 97): the ‘ wandering coasts’ are the ‘ Phoenician merchant- 
men’ yadAo: dowixhio. of Hdt., and the ‘pines’ piles or the 
like (Dan.) 6 ref. to the disaster to Mardonius’ fleet off 
Athos in 492, to the loss of X.’s first bridge over the 
Hellespont in 481, and the destruction of part of X.’s fleet 
off Artemisium in 480 7 <.e. sea and wind have always 
been in league against Persia 


P badracas ® Thornell: P avyais (beware of vavtas ; all 
sailors are vouddes) 10 H; P marcomonua amoroy 14 of, 
xavda Nic. Al. 170 and avGeoumdrnros, meAsolmrepos 1* Wil: 
P adu. 
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Katré| Kea] Sovetteo 
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6 


' EH: P Mepons orparos BapSapos emomepxwr, cf. 40 iw i 
P -vor 3 Herw: P -orepos 4 B: P rem, AiO, or rAuo 
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panting, and cast forth an awful foam as his mouth 
spued back the deep-drawn brine. 

And now the Barbarian host went back in flight 
pell-mell. With necks outstretched ? flew the ships, 
till this shoal or that brake every one, and they 
lost from their hands their vessel’s mountain feet, 
and the white-shining children of their mouth leapt 
forth as they dashed one against another ;3 and the 
sea was shingled o’er with swarming bodies reft 
of the sunlight by failure of breath,‘ and with the 
same were the shores heavy laden; while others sat 
stark and naked on the island-beaches, and with 
cries and floods of tears, wailing and beating their 
breasts, were whelmed in mournful lamentation, and 
called upon the land of their fathers, saying: ‘ Ho, 
ye tree-tressed dells of Mysia, save me out of this 
place to whence the winds did bring us; else never 
shall the -dust receive my body. For on the one 
side yawns the dire cavern of Heaven, father of 
Nymphs °® and heavy to the arm,® and over against 
it the deeper gulf of the tempestuous sea, Take 


1 his end is omitted as likely to rouse our pity for the 
wrong side 2 like swans or geese; makp. is acc. plur. 
agreeing kata ovveow with 4Adray 3 i.e, the crew’s teeth 
were knocked out by the oar-handles as the oar-blades struck 
the shoal: ‘ they’ = individuals or crews (ships) Sh De 
drowned 5 really grandfather, cf. Hesych. @eurriades* 


voupat 6 of Atlas 


followed by gap equivalent to one (thin) letter and then 
orepeo, t.¢. Armoorepeow (by confusion with previous word) 
corrected to [a]Atoorepecw (a projecting) 5 Keil, cf. Aesch. 
P.V.398: Wil. yée  § Wil: P-ra: 7 £#, cf. Aesch. Pers. 
575 Boaris avdd 8 H: P evOevde vey anrass pep. (the speaker 
is ashore) 9 Wil. 10 P yepiBal. Jes (8 very uncertain 
11 Wil: P vuppasoyovoy 12 Dan: or répua (Wil) 
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> 16 , 2 f 
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1 Dan, 2aWilt 8 Dan: P ef... Jn 4 WilsoR 
Avdiov  § Wil: Pareptwy °& Wil. 7H, cf. adiaarrwros : 
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me, I pray you, where I would my master had never 
built o’er the floating Hellé that roof of far but 
final traverse.1 For never then should I have left 
Tmolus and the Lydian city of Sardis, to come 
and fend off the Grecian War-God. But now alas! 
where is to be found a sweet and secure refuge 
from death? Troy straits alone would assuage my 
woe, if I might but fall before the mighty black- 
flower-robéed knees of the Mountain-Mother and clasp 
the fingers of those lovely arms. O gold-tressed 
Mother-Goddess, save and deliver this trammelled 
life of mine, of mine, or some weapon-skilly wight 
will carry me off with his cut-throat steel forthwith, 
or else the ship-wrecker North-winds that march 
a-row o'er the billows will make an end of me with 
their night-freezing blast; for the wild wave has 
torn from off me all the woven covering of my 
limbs, and there I shall lie for a pitiable banquet 
to the carrion-eating tribes of birds.’ 

Such were their weeping lamentations. And 
whenever some dweller in the pasture-lands of 
Celaenae, bereft now of battle,? was seized by an 
iron-haft Greek who lifted up his head by the 


1 7.e. the bridge over the Hellespont 2 i.e. defenceless 
now before an armed man 


P dvcékpeverov (an anticipation of 140, which may have 


occurred immediately below it in archetype) We AD 
Atomopos (as a noun very unlikely as early as T. ; as an adj. 
will not make sense) 9 Wil: P duvacra STAN 


yovara 11 Sitz: P -wy 12 Wil: P Atcowy 18° Ff, cf. 
Hesych. and for the corruption Alc. 121, where &rea 5é has 
been restored for mss évédde and évOa 5¢: P evdade unaoropr 
14 cf. duorayhs, aivootayhs and Pind. P. 4. 374 avépwr 
otixes 15. # cf. 1, 110, and Aesch. Zheb. 729: P avéppntev 
and eidos 16 #, cf, mid. Theophr. Char. 27. 5: P ayey 
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hair,! then writhing and clasping the foeman’s knees 
he would thus inweave the Greek and Asian tongues, 
marring the clear-cut seal-stamp of his mouth 2 with 
tracking down the Ionian speech: ‘I me to thee 
how? and what to do?? me come again nohow; 
and now brung‘ me here this way my master; no 
more, father,> me no more come this way again to 
fight, but me not move ;® me not to you this way, 
me that way unto Sardy, unto Susa, home Ecbatana. 
My great God, Artimis, over to Ephesus will 
protect.’ 

And when their hotfoot backward flight was 
finished, forthwith they cast the twin-cheekéd 
javelins down, tore their faces with their nails, and 
rent the fine-woven Persian robe about their breasts. 
High-pitched now was the gamut of their Oriental 
dirge,’ and all the royal concourse rang with mani- 
fold-mourning terror when they saw what was to 


1 the corresponding Middle form is used technically of 
raising an animal’s head before cutting its throat in sacrifice ; 
the word therefore prob. suggests ‘raised his head as about 
to slay him’ 2 the speech natural to his mouth is likened 
to a ‘good impression’ of a man’s own signet-ring athe 
prob. means ‘what have I to do with thee?’ cf. Hdt. 5. 34, 
color te kad AOnvaloicr elvar unde mpijrypua, 5. 84, Dem, 18, 283 
4 he uses the lst Aorist instead of the 2nd 2M.¢, Sir 
(not thus used by a Greek after Homer) 6 the barbarous 
word is prob. intended to mean ‘sit down,’ which is used in 
Greek for ‘refuse to stir’ 7 metaphor from the tuning 
of a lyre; one of the musical ‘modes’ or tunings was the 
cuvrovoavdioti, Plat. Rep. 398 e 


MaxXeravTis Be Walls Pe ieer: 6 H: P raxdropoy (from 
maAlumopov) 7 Wil: P epp. 8 Bl: P mpoowmov ovvéc 
® Sitz. 10 #; P mod. xr. 5& Taca 
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be. The king also, when he beheld his routed 
host go backward in confusion, fell on his knees and 
laid hands upon himself in the storm of his mis- 
fortune saying: ‘ Woe for the razing of homes! and 
alas for you, ye desolating Grecian ships that have 
destroyed a populous generation of young men, and 
have so done that our ships that should have carried 
them back home shall burn in the flaming might of 
furious fire, and the pains of lamentation be upon 
the land of Persia.t O ill hap that leddest me to 
Greece! But ho! come ye quickly, yoke me my 
chariot and four, and you, bring ye out my countless 
wealth to the wagons, and burn my pavilions, that 
it profit them not of my riches.’ 

As for the others the while, they set them up 
trophies to be a most holy place of Zeus, and 
hymned the great Healing-God men cry to, beating 
the ground pat to the tune in the high-stept dance.? 


But O Great Healer to whom we cry, exalter of 
a new-made Muse of the lute of gold, come thou 
to aid these lays of mine. For the great and noble 
and long-lived guide of Sparta city, that people 


1 Lit. and owing to whom (the Gk. is you) the ships will not 
carry them back, but the flaming might of fire shall burn 
them (the ships) with its furious body, and the pains, etc. 
2 here begins the o¢payis or last part of the Nome 


1 Wil: P -derv 2 Wil: P wa. 3 E (tua 5¢ évera = 
kal Gv évexa, by the usual idiom, demonstrative instead of 
repeated relative) 4 P oréeis Fe Nail 6 Wil: P 
Xpuceok. 7 Wil: P vuvoww 
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that teemeth with blossoms of youth, dings me and 
drives me with the flare of censure, for that I dis- 
honour the ancient music with poems young. Yet 
do I keep no man, be he young or old or my own 
compeer, from these my songs; ’tis the debauchers 
of the olden music, them keep I off, the tune- 
torturers who shriek as long, and shrill as loud, as 
any common crier, In the beginning did Orpheus 
son of Calliopé beget the motley-musicked shell 
on Mount Pieria; and after him came the great 
Terpander, born of Aeolian Lesbos at Antissa, and 
yoked the Muse unto poems ten;! and lo! now 
Timotheus openeth the Muses’ rich and cloistered 
treasure-house of song, and gives the lyre new life 
with times and measures of eleven strings, nursling 
he of Miletus, the town of a twelve-walled people ? 
that is chief among the Achaeans. 

But to this city I pray thee come, thou Far- 
darting Pythian with the gifts of prosperity and 
a peace abounding in orderliness for an untroubled 


people, 


1 the ten traditional Nomes, Poll, 4, 65 2 the Ionic 
Confederacy of twelve cities 


1 Wil: P exadumy. 2 Wil: P od 3 Wil: P wyyas 
4 Wil: P -povcocopivavy 5 Wil: P KadAtoramepiacert 


6 Wil. 7 Wil: P revie 5 Wil. ® Wil: P -cav 
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21-23 NidBn 


Mach. ap. Ath. 8. 34lc¢ [S:Ackevou Sadun]: GAA’ érrel | 6 
Tiwoléov Xdapav oxord ery OvK ed | obK THs NidBns, xepew de 
mop§uld’ avaBoa, | Kade? 5€ wotpa vUxXtosS, As KAvELY Xpeey | KTA. 


22 
Diog. Laert. 7. 28 [7. Zijvevos Kittéws]: éredetra 8 obras: 
én THs TXOATS Gariev TporemTaire kal Tov OdkTuAov Teptéppnte 
maloas d& thy yiv TH xEtpl pnor Td ek THs NidBns- 
EpKXomar’ TL mw avers ; 


kal mapaxphua ereAevTnoer amomvitas éEauTdy. 


23 
Teles ap. Stob. FU. 5. 67 [1. cwppocdyys: ex Tay 7. Adtapxelas]: 
> € / < > eA > bs > , 
od X Uromevw (pnory 6 Blwv), ANN Somwep ex cvuroctov amadAraTTomat 
ovdey dvcxeEpatver, ottw Kal ék Tod Blov, Stay 7 Spa Fy 


éuBa tropOpidos, ‘Eppa.® 


1 Hart.-Wil: mss 8re kijp. 2 B: mss 6 MA. roy Kapwvos 
(KapBwvos) 3 KE, ef. Luc. Char. 1 éraitpos kat ctpmdrovs kad 


guvdiaktopos Sv (Xdpwvos); for gen. cf. Soph. 0.C. 400: 
Mss Epupa 


1 cf. Poll. 466 2 prob. from the ‘ seal’ or last division 
of a Nome ® the Laertes and the Sons of Phineus (Suid. 
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201 
Plutarch: Whether Self-Praise is Permissible: But a man 
who wins the wreath in a competition is proclaimed by 
another person, and obviates the unpleasantness of the 
blowing of one’s own trumpet, which we rightly dislike in 
Timotheus where he writes of his victory over Phrynis: 


A happy man were you, Timotheus, when the 
herald cried that the winner was Timotheus of 
Miletus over the Ionian triller the son of Camon.? 


For we feel that with entire disregard of taste and custom 
he is advertising his own victory. 


21-23 Niogk § 

Machon [the will of Philoxenus]: But now, | Since Charon 
from Timotheus’ Niobe | Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts 
“Come | The ferry waits!’ and dark imperious Fate | Calls 
me, etc. 5 

225 

Diogenes Laertius [on Zeno of Citium]: The manner of 
his death was this; on his way home from his school he 
stumbled against some obstacle and badly broke his toe; 
then striking the earth with his hand he quoted from the 
Niobe 

I’m coming; why d’ye shout at me? 
and thereafter died by drowning himself.® 


23 


Teles quoted by Stobaeus [on temperance or moderation ; 
from the tract on Self-Reliance}: As Bion says, I wait not, 
but as I go uncomplaining from a feast, so too from life when 
the time comes— 


Get aboard the ferry, Hermes.’ 


above, p. 280), like this, may have been either Dithyrambs 
or Nomes 4 See Philox. Cyth. p. 378: some of these 
phrases are doubtless T.’s 5 cf. Ibid. 31. Suid. avers, Stob. 
Fl. 5. 44 Lue. Maer. 19 ® or suffocating himself; others 
said by voluntary starvation 7 Charon doubtless said this 
to Hermes when his boat was full 
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24 


Ath. 3. 122c ef ody Kayo Ti huaptov, @ KaAAloTwY dvouaTeY 
Kal pnudtwv Onpevta, wh Xadrewawe. KaTa yap Toy MiAhoioy 


Tiuddeov roy mointhy: 
ovK aeido TA Tared, Kava yap aa! KpEeicow' 
véos 0 ZLevs Bacrrever, 
70 maha 2 8 Hy Kpovos a apYov: 
atitwa Motvoa randaia. 


25 
Ath. 10. 433b mheioroy d& me TAY EY Hpdav Neéorwp 6 
TpLyepav sin pdvou d€ rovTOU TAY npday 7d mornproy (° Oxnpos) 


TPUAVEU KEY, as Thy DAXIAAEws aomida. forparevero yap met 
adrod Kabdmep kal THs adomidos exelyns, hs opnoly 6 “Extwp Kal 
HEXpH obpayod Heew Td KA€os. ovK By Gudpro dé Tis Kal 7d 
ae avTov Aeyov piarny “Apews Kata Toy’ Aytipavous Kaivéa, 
@ Xévyerat otrws: ‘eit’ H5n dds3 
diarnv “Apews 4 


kata Tiwd0eov tvatdy Te BéAos.’ 


26 
Ibid. 455 f [7 ypipwr]: ‘Avataydpidqs Aigxpd: ‘aptlws dinpta- 
Bnke, kal Ta wey Staverh | cduatos Hepa 
/ 
5 
Saudfer’ év rupixtitw otéya 
| TiudBeos pn wor’, &vdpes, Thy XUTpav oluct A¢ywr.’ 


27 


Et. Mag. Vet. dpiyavov: ba » ered, &s onow *Apryerns, 


eUpntat €v cvoTOAT 1) pt sulrapy,! @s mapa Timobe@ TO KiBapwd@ 
oloy: 


1 waded (metri causa) Wil: mss radaid dud Wil: mss dua 
or om. 2 Mein: mss 7d radacdy 3 Emp: mss 7dndos 


4 after gi. mss insert the gloss +d 8aAov 5 Kock: mss 
-KTiTowwt yas 
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241 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: If then I have offended, 
O thou hunter of finest nouns and verbs, do not be angry. 
For, to quote the poet Timotheus of Miletus : 
I sing not the old songs, for my new songs are 
better; a young Zeus reigns and Cronus’ rule was 
long ago; away with the ancient Muse!? 


258 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The ancient Nestor was the 
greatest drinker among the heroes . . . and healone has had 


his cup described by Homer, as Achilles has had his shield. 
He took it to the war with him as he did the shield ‘ whose 
fame,’ according to Hector,* ‘reached even to the sky.’ 
Indeed we might apply (literally) to his cup the phrase 
quoted by Antiphanes in the Caenews, where he says: ‘Then 
give me, pray, what Timotheus calls 


the goblet of Ares ® 
and a polished javelin.’ 
26 
The Same [on riddles]: Compare Anaxandrides’ Aeschra: 


‘He has but now cut up (the ox), and the end-to-end 
portions of the carcase 


he subdueth in the fire-built covert, 


as Timotheus says, my boys, when he means, I suppose, the 
pot.’ 
27 6 


Old Etymologicwm Magnum édptyavov, ‘marjoram’ 
since, according to Origen, the second syllable is a 
short, as for instance in Timotheus thus: 


1 J add here the unplaceable fragments 2 cf. Eust. 
1422. 50 3 cf, Ath. 11. 502b, Arist. Rh. 3. 11. 1412b, 
4, 1407 a, Poet. 21. 1457b 4 Il. 8. 192 5 meaning a 
shield ; the most usual form of drinking-cup was somewhat 
saucer-shaped 6 of. H.M. and Cram. 4.P, 4. 12. 25 
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iA 
reTapévov opiyava ba pveroTpopa.? 


ovykeirat 8 obros 6 atixos amd mpoxedevouaTiKa@y, 6 dé TEAEUTALOS 
mous aenaotos Tav dbo Bpaxelay eis ulav paxpay cuvatpedero@y. 


28 


Plut. Fort. Alex. 1: "Apyedrdp 8& Soxodyre yAroxpotép@ mepl 
Tas Swpeds elvar Tyudbeos ddwy éverfuatve moAAGKis TovTl Td 
KOMmaT Lov" 


\ Se ef eeN L y Si rtey 
Ov O0€ ~ TOV YNYEVET AV apyupov QLVELS. 


6 8 Apxédaos odk duotcws avrepaynce “ Sb 5¢ ¥ aires.’ 


29 


Plut. Qu. Conv. 3. 10. 3 [w. Tod Kataxoiundqrat év avyt 
cedhyns] Aéyerat dé Kal mpds edToKlay cuvepyeiv STav 7h dixdunvos, 
avécer TOY Sypav padrakwréepas mapexovea Tas wdivas. dBev oluat 
kad thy ”Apteuv Aoxelay Kat EideiOviav, ovk otoav Erépay i) Thy 
cedhyny, avoudcba. Tipddeos 5 &vrixpvs pnt 


\ / 3 / v 
d:a Kvaveov*® TroXev aoTpwVv 
/ 
Sid 7 @KUTOKOLO TEAHVNS 4 


30 


Porph. ap. Stob. Hel. 1, 41. 61 [m. Woxis} maAw aivirrd- 
pevos Ort Tais TAY evoEBas BeBioxdtwy WuxXais weTa Thy TeAEUTIY 
oiketds Cort Témos 6 wept Thy ceAHYHY, SredhAwoev elmdy- SaAAG 
o es ?HAvcioy rédtov Kal relpata yalns | abavarot reupovor, 5Or 
EavOds ‘PadduavOus, HAvoioy wey mediov eixdTws Tpocermav THY 
ris ceAhyns emipdveray ip’ HAlov KaTarAauTomerny, 


br’ av&etat HALov avyais® 
&s pnot Tyuddeos. 


1 sugg. Wil: mss -rep}: E.M. adds *Odvocetas 8 which 
can hardly belong here 2mss od 59, Ap. Reg. od dé 
3 Macr. Aaumpdy 4 Macr, ceAavas 5 mss also jeAlou avy. 
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made wanton by marrow-feeding marjoram. 


This line consists of proceleusmatics (Juvc), with the last 
foot an anapaest (vu-), the two shorts counting as one long.? 
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Plutarch The Good-Fortune or Virtue of Alexander: 
Archelatis appearing somewhat stingy in the matter of his 
gifts, Timotheus hinted at it several times by using the 
following phrase in a song 


but as for thee, thou praisest earth-born silver ; 


and at last Archelatis not inelegantly called out at him, 
‘But as for you, you beg it.’ 


29 2 


Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: [on sleeping in the moon- 
light]: It is also said to be a specific for promoting easy 
labour when the moon is full, reducing the pains by a re- 
mission of the moisture. Hence, I take it, Artemis is called 
Bringer-to-bed and the Midwife, being identical with the 
Moon. Timotheus is quite clear on the point: 


through the blue vault of the stars and of the 
swift-delivering Moon 


30 


Porphyrius quoted by Stobaeus Selections [on the soul]: 
Implying further that after death the souls of the pious 
have their proper place around the moon, Homer uses the 
following words:4 ‘But the Immortals will send thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where lives the 
golden-haired Rhadamanthus,’ naturally giving the name of 
Elysian Plain to the surface of the moon illuminated by the 
sun when, in Timotheus’ phrase, 


she groweth with the sun’s rays. 


1 this explanation presupposes one more syllable exch: 
Apoph, Reg. 177 b 3 cin OQ) hom. wits Macrs 7. 16.) 28. 
* Od. 4. 563 
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Vit. Eur. p. vi Nauck év Maxedovia erdgn, Kevotagioy 5 
avTov "AO hynow éyévero kal emiypauua ereyeyparro @ovxvd{S5ou 
Tov ia TopLoypapou motnoayTos 7} TipoOéou TOU meAoTroLOU* 

Mvfjpa pev ‘EdAds aac’ Hipiridsou: dcréa 

& loxyes 
hii Makedav H7rep déEato Téppa Riou: 
matpis 8 ‘EXXddos ‘EdXas ’APHvat relat 
dé Movoats 
répras €x TONY Kal Tov ETawov EXEL. 
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A Nid 

Life of Euripides: He was buried in Macedonia, but there 
was a cenotaph to him at Athens with an inscription written 
either by the historian Thucydides or by the lyric poet 
Timotheus: 

Though his bones lie in Macedon where his life 
was ended, the whole of Greece is the monument 
of Euripides; but his birthplace was Athens, the 
Greece of Greece, and giving much joy by his 
Muses, he hath the thanks for it from many men, 


1 of. 4.P. 7. 45 and Ath. 5. 187d, where it is ascribed to 
Thucydides 
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Bios 
Arist. Rh. 3. 12, 1413 b Bac rafovras oe ot 


avayveotikol, olov Xawpyjpov (axprBns yap @omep 
Noyoypados) Kal Avevuvios TOY SO vpauBoToav. 


Ibid. 3. 2. 1405 b Kaddos S€ dvopatos TO pév, 
momep Atkvpveos réyet, ev Tois Wopors 7) TO 
onuatvouevo, Kab aiayos 5é @cavTas. 


Ibid. 3.13. 1414 b de? dé efdds te NéyovTa Kal 
\ ” La > \ / / N 
dtahopay dvoma TiWecOar ei Sé uy, yiveTar KEVOV 
lal n n f 
Kal Anpades, olov Arckvpvios trovel ev TH TEXVN, 
éTopovat ovoualorv Kal aromAavyow Kal oCous. 


Sch. ad loc. (Rabe) (a’) amo Tov diGvpapBo- 
Troup apis 7) hv Aoyoypagos 0 Acxvprios. (8’) 


0 Acedpveos p pyt@p nv Tas émavadipes eXeyev 
ExXElVOS €éTTOpOVCELs. 


Plat. Phaedr. 267 b [rr pnTopers |: ra dé T@Xov 
TOS ppac oper av povaela Aoyor, @S Sumac vo- 
Noylav Kal yvopoNoyiav Kal eixovodoyiay, ovopic- 


TOV TE Acxupreetov,* & éxetvo eSwpnoato pos 
Tolnouw eveTrelas ; 


1 Ast: mss Atkuuvioy 


1 or of speeches (as an advocate) 2 Thompson : Jowett 
‘treasuries’ 
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Lire 


Aristotle Rhetoric: But the poets whose works 
are in everybody’s hands are those who write (not 
to be performed but) to be read, such as Chaeremon, 
whose style is as finished as that of a professional 
speech-writer, and among the dithyrambic poets, 
Licymnius. 

The Same: The beauty or ugliness of a word 
consists in the first place, according to Licymnius, in 
the sounds of which it is composed or the meaning 
which it conveys. 


The Same: Now a term should be applied only 
in speaking of a class and a real distinction ; other- 
wise it is empty and mere nonsense, like the term 
used by Licymnius in his Art, where he speaks of 
‘speeding-on’ and ‘ aberration’ and ‘ ramifications,’ 


Scholiast on the passage: (a) Licymnius, who 
was one of the dithyramb-writers, was an accurate 
writer of prose ;1 (6) Licymnius was an orator; it 
was to repetition that he gave the name of 
‘ speeding-on,’ 


Plato Phaedrus [on rhetoric]: And what of Polus 
and his so-called shrines of learned speech ?— 
diplasiology (or word-repetition), gnomology (or the 
making of sententious remarks), iconology (or the 
use of metaphors), and all the other -ologies passing 
under the name of Licymnius and presented by him 
to Polus by way of improving his style ? 
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Sch. ad loc. 0 Auxvprvos 5é Ilwndov duddoKanos, 
ds Sunper Ta ovopara eis KUpLa, aivbeta, aderoa, 
émiOeta, Kal eis GNG@ TWa. 


Dion. Hal. de Vi Dic. Dem. 26 [r. TAdrevos): 
cal ovTa ToUe ixavov" G\nNa Kal év TH per 
avTHY TEplLoo@ TA aura ToL pavijoetat. onal 
yap: ‘Ae 87 TOLOUTOU TLVOS Aoyou éotis TOUS 
ev TeTeMevTHKOTAS iKavas érratvécet Tots dé 
coow EUMLEVOS Tapaiveres.” ovuKOUV emippnua 
érippnware TrapdKertas Kal pyuate pea, TO (wey 
ixavas TO eb pevds TOO em aver el TO TApalvecel, 
Kal TavTa Ta mapioa ; ov Atxvpviot TADT hed 
ove ‘AydOaves, ot Aéeyovres * bSpw 9 <Ku>zpuv, * 
<i> ‘pucO@ TobEv, o) ‘ox Gov "Arperdav,2 arr’ 
o Satmovios Epunvevoar IIdatov. 


AIKTMNIOT MEAON 


1 
Sext. Emp. 11. 49. 566 Bek. ayabdy wiv ody Kad tovro 


TpOTov eiphract Thy byelav ov dAlyor Tay TE ToinTav Kal TOV 
ovyypapéwy kal Kabddrov mavtes of dad Tod Blov. Siuwvldys pry 
yap pnor (fr. 70): Accdurios 8& mpoeiuroy Tadta: 
Avrapoupate parep vyicra,® Opovev 
Te LVOY "ArroAN@vos Baciteca rodewa, 
TpavyéXros “Tryvela,* 


moiov opnardv emipeper . . .5 
1M. Schmidt: mss # . . . mpw 2 mss also mat pldwy 
8 Wil: mss -ray 4 mss dyela 5 the 311. which follow 


really belong to Ariphron (see p. 400) 
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Scholiast on the passage: Licymnius was the 
teacher of Polus; he divided nouns into proper, 
compound, cognate, epithet, and other. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus The Fine Technique 
of Demosthenes [on Plato]: And as if this were not 
enough, in the very next sentence there is an 
example of the same thing: ‘We require a speech 
which will: give the dead adequate praise and the 
living kindly exhortation.’ Does not adverb con- 
trast with adverb and verb with verb, ‘adequately’ 
with ‘kindly’ and ‘praise’ with ‘exhortation’? are 
not these examples of ‘balance’? And these are 
not the phrases of a Licymnius or an Agathon with 
their ‘vGpis or Kuzpis, ‘outrage or Love,’ their 
‘ wioO@ wobey, ‘drunken with bribes’ or ‘ with bribes 
from somewhere,’ and their yoydov ’Atpedav, ‘labour 
of the Atreidae,’ + but of the divine expositor, Plato. 


See also Sch. J/. 2. 106, Dion. Hal. Thuc. Iud. 24, 
Thuc. Propr. 2, De Lys. 3, Ael. Fest. Aphth. ap. 
Gaisf. Meir. Lat. 241, Mar. Vict. Gram. Lat. 6. 183. 


THE POEMS OF LICYMNIUS 
i 


Sextus Empiricus Against the Mathematicians: Health has 
been described not only as a good, but as the chief good, by 
a great number of the poets and prose-writers, indeed by all 
who write of the realities of life. Simonides says (fr. 70): 
and to what heights of praise goes Licymnius after this 
beginning !— 

Bright-eyed Mother in the highest, precious 
Queen of Apollo’s holy throne,  soft-laughing 
Health> . <©: 


1 all these plays upon words are doubtful and the last 
obscure and prob. corrupt 
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2,3 
Stob. Eel. Phys. 41. 50 Moppuptov é« tay Tlep) Sruyds .. - 
mibaves Kad rovs ev “Aidov voutCopevous moTauovs KaT@VOUdKATLY* 
-Axépovta pty did Ta &xn ws Kat MeAavirnlons . . . émet kal 
Atciprids pnot 
/ lal 7 > i Sf 14 
pupiats Tayais Saxpuwy axewy TE Bpvee 
Kol WoAW* 


"Ayépwv axea mopOmever BpoToiar. 


4 


Ath. 13. 564 [1. %pwros}: Atctduvios® 8 6 Xtos toy “Ynvov 
L a a ’ Pa / > a 
ghoas epav Tod “Evduuiwvos ovdé KabevdovTos avTOY KaTAaKa- 
Adrrew 3 rods dPOadrpols, AAG dvarertapévov Tay BrAepapwr 
koyntCer 3 tov épduevor, bmws did mavTds aroAavn THS TOD Dewpetv 
HOdorvqs. A€yer F obtws: 


bed \ / > / 
Trvos 5é Yalpov ompatov 
avyais dvaTeTTapevols 
dacols éxoimefe KovpOV. 


5 


Tbid. GO3¢ Acccdurios® 8 6 Xios ev AdupayBors Apyuvvou 
onary épdwevov ‘Tuevaroy yevér Oat. 


6 


Parthen. Narr. Am. 22 ep! NaviSos: 7 foropla mapa 
Aixvuvig 1@ Xig pmedowaip Kar ‘Epunoidvaxte “Epacay d€ tives 
kal Thy Sap3lav axpdwodiv brd Kipou tod Mepoay Bacidews 
&rXSvar mpodovons THs Kpolcov Ovyarpds NaviSos. émerd}) yap 
erortdprer Sdpdeis Kipos kal oddty ait eis dAwow Tis WdAcws 
mpodBaivey, €v mOAA@ TE déer Fv wy aOpoicdev 7d TumMaXuKdY 
avris T Kpolow Siadvcerev adtS Thy otparidv, TéTE Thy mapdévov 
raitny elye Adyos mepl mpodoclas cuvOenevny TE Kup, ef Kata 
véuous Mepoay eter yuvatka adrhy, KaT& Thy a&Kpay pndevds 
puddacortos 3: dxupstnta Tod xXwplov ciadexerIar Tovs TONE- 
lous, ouvepyay avtp Kal aAAwy Tiway yevouevoys TY MEVTOL 
Kipoy wh eumedacat adti thy brdoxeow. 


1 mayats Grot.: mss mdcas —? Reinesius: mss GAKUYLOS 
3 mess indice. 
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2,3 

Stobaeus Physical Extracts: Porphyrius On the Styx . . 
Suitable too are the names which have been given to rivers 
supposed to flow in Hades. Acheron is from &xn ‘pains,’ 
oi ee Melanippides (fr. 3)... .; Licymnius too says 
of it: 
teeming with ten thousand streams of tears and 
pains ; 
and again : 

Acheron carries on his stream the pains of men. 


4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Love]: According to 
Licymnius of Chios, Sleep loved Endymion and would not 
close his beloved’s eyes when he slept, but put him to sleep 
with his eyes wide open, so that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing on them perpetually. His words are these: 


Because he rejoiced in the light of his eyes, Sleep 
laid the lad to rest with lids wide open. 


5 


The Same: According to Licymnius of Chios in his 
Dithyrambs, Hymenaeus was beloved by Argynnus. 


6 


Parthenius Romances: On Nanis: from the lyric poet 
Licymnius of Chios and Hermesianax :—It has been said by 
some authorities that the citadel of Sardis was taken by 
Cyrus king of the Persians through the treachery of Croesus’ 
daughter Nanis. Cyrus had been besieging the city without 
getting any nearer to taking it, and was greatly afraid that 
its allies might rally to Croesus’ aid and destroy his army, 
when this girl, according to the story, came to a compact 
with him to betray the town if he would marry her accord- 
ing to the laws of the Persians, and with the help of certain 
men whom she made privy to her plan, admitted the enemy 
to the summit, where no guards were placed owing to the 
natural strength of the ground. Cyrus nevertheless refused 
to keep the promise he had made her. 
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SIAOZENOYT TOY EPTHIAO> 
Bios 

Ar, Nub. 681 SQOKPATHS kat STPEWVIAAHS: 

0. 2 & te wept Tov dvopdtav padeiv oe de?, 
itr dppev éotiv atta 0 avTev On rea. 

ST. GW old yor’ & Ore éotiv.—=Q. etme 87. 

ST. Avordda, Pirwva, Krevtayopa, Anpntpia. 

SQ. dppeva Sé mota Tay dvopaT@v ;— T. pupta. 

687 Dirckevos, MeAnoias, *Auuvias. 

TO. GX, & rovnpé, tadTa Y eat’ ove appeva. 

ST. ov dppev’ viv eorw ;—=0. ovdapas y; 

érrel 

690 mas dv Kadéceas évTuy@v “Apvvia ; 

ST. brews dv; @db, Sedpo Sedp’ "Apuvia. 

SQ. dpas; yuvaixa tiv Apuviay Kareis. 

ST. odxovy Sixalws Tis ov oTpaTeveTat ; 

Sch. ad loc. (684) attas mopvat Foav.—(686) 
obtor él parakia SiaBddXovrar.—(691) pos 
thy KaTddnEw Tod dvopuatos erarev els draBornv 
Tov avdpos. 

Ar, Ran, 932 AIONYSO% xat AISXYAO3: 


AI. vi) TovS Oeods ey@ your 
HSn mor év pakp® Xpove vuxTos Sunypv- 
TVvnoa 
Tov Eoudov immadextpudva tntav tis early 
opus. 
Al. onpuetov ev tats vavolv, ® pabéotat, 
: 
éveyéyparrTo. 


AI. éye 88 Tov Pirokévov y° Sunv”EpvEw civan. 
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PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS! 
Lire 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates and Srrepstapks : 
—Soc. There’s another thing you ought to learn 
about proper names, and that is to distinguish 
masculine from feminine.—Srr. But I know which 
are feminine, trust me.—Soc. Well?—Srr. Lysilla, 
Philinna, Cleitagora, Demetria (684).—Soc. And 
masculine names ?—Str. There’s thousands; Phil- 
oxenus, Melesias, Amynias (686).—Soc. But they’re 
not masculine, you bad boy.—Srr. Not masculine 
enough ?—Soc. Not a bit masculine; how would 
you call Amynias if you saw him?—Srr. Call him? 
why, like this; Hi, Amynia! (691).—Soc. D’ye 
see? That’s a woman’s name.?—Srtr. Quite right 
too ; she won't join up. 


Scholiast on the passage: (684) These were harlots. 
—(686) These are satirised for effeminacy.2—(691) 
The poet satirises the man by playing with the 
ending of the name. 


The Same Frogs: Dionysus and Arscuytus:—Yes, 
by the Gods; I’ve lain awake many a long hour of 
the night trying to make out what sort of bird the 
tawny horse-cock was.—A. It was a ship’s figure- 
head, you silly dolt—D. Why, I thought it was 
Eryxis son of Philoxenus. 


1 the identification of the gourmet son of Eryxis with the 
author of the Banquet is uncertain 2 the vocative of such 
masculine names is identical with the corresponding nomina- 
tive feminine 3 cf, Ar. Vesp. 81 and Sch, 
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Sch. ad loc. ott0s yap os apmophos Kal andys 
dra Barrera. 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4.4.2 [ei 1) Oaracoa THS yns 
evororépa] KalToL papydcav Supapews 0 lar pe- 
K@TATOS apiaros KPLTIS Kal HEX@Y ApeETHS 0 
piromoveoraros, ovKoby Kal apetis drpov 0 


> 


pirowdotatos: ov yap Tvdayopa ye TOUTED ouoe 
Fevoxparer dtalTnTH XpNeTEOr, vrayopa be TO 
month Kat Dirokdve 7 “Epv&idos Kal To 


Swoypadw ’Avdpoxvdet. ; 


Ibid. Aud. Poet. 1 ef ev @s Pidro£evos 0 troinTys 
édeyev, TOV Kpeov TA jun Kpéa HOtoTa eoTL Kal 
Tov ixOv@v of ur ixOves . . . 


Ath. 5. 220a qedvecact 8 of TrElcTOL THY 
Pirocddwov TOV K@LIKaY KaKiyoOpoL fadXov 
elvat, et ye kal Alcyivns 6 XwxKpatixos ev pev TO 
Tnravyet . . . 0 8€ KadXlas avtod repréxec Tv 
Tov Kad)Xiou T pos Tov TarTépa dtapopav Kal THv 
Tpodicou Kal ‘Ava€ayopou Tov copictay Sd.a- 
poKnow. Neyer yap ws O pen Tpodexos Onpa- 
péevnyv pwaOnrnv atetérecev, 0 © Etepos DiddEevov 
Tov "Epv&idos cal “Apeppddynv tov aderdov ’Ape- 
yvetov tov KiOap@dod, bev avo THS TOV 
dnrwbévtov Hox Onplas Kal Tepl TA PadrAa exvetas 
eudhavica: THY TOV TaidevcavTaV SidacKaniaV. 


* son or father of this P.; ‘Eryxis of the deme of 
Cephisia ’ occurs in a 5th-Cent, ‘inscription, LHF sds, S885 1 6 
* stories follow illustrating Antagoras’ and Androcydes’ 
love of fish ; Philoxenus’ reputation was apparently such as 
to need no further comment 5 the Greek is perhaps 
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Scholiast on the passage : Eryxis is satirised because 
he was ill-shapen and did not know how to behave 
himself.+ 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether the 
greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : 
Yet the best judge of the properties of a drug is to 
be found in the greatest physician, and of the 
artistic value of a musical performance in the 
greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic 
of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such 
matters as these we must not seek the decision of 
Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the 
poet, of Philoxenus son of Eryxis, and of the painter 
Androcydes.? 


The Same How the Young should hear Poetry: If, 
as the poet Philoxenus said, the best of meat is not 
meat and the best of fish not fish . . .3 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Most of the philo- 
sophers have a better claim to be called slanderers 
than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil 
of Socrates, in his book Telauges . . . and his Callas 
not only has an account of the quarrel between 
Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the 
sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he declares 
that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, 
and the other that of Philoxenus son of Eryxis and 
Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the 
lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this 
education from the gluttony and general depravity 
of the pupils. 


metrical (trochaic); if so, Plut. quotes from a poem, perh. 
from the Banquet (see below p, 361) 
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Ibid. 1. 6 b [7r. drpoparyias]: Beodrros 6é ono" 
‘ Ody é @oTrEp Dirokevov TOV "Epvgidos* éxeivos yap, 
@S E0LKED, érripeupouevos THY puow eis THD 
dm dhavow nvEato mote yepavov Thy dapvyya 
axel. 


Ibid. 1. 6d [a. rod adtod]: adXor S€ hidrxyOuy 
tov Dirdfevov hac: "Apiotorérns dé Girode- 
Tvov amas, ds Kal ypader mrov TadTa’ ‘Anun- 
yopobyres év Tols bX ous catatpiBovew odny THD 

Hmepav év tols Oavpace Kal 7 pos TOUS éK Pace- 
50s 4 BopucOévous xatarXéovtas, aveyvwmKoTes 
ovdey mrnv e& TO Birokévov Acizvov oby Sdov.’ 
Pawias dé dnow 6te Pirc£evos 6 KuOypios 
TOLNTHS KTR. 


Ath. 1. 4 b [w. advaypadas Seirvv]: tod 
DiroFévov Sé tod Aevxadiov Acizvov Iatwv o 
K@L@OoLOTrOLOS méuvnTaL (év Paw 1): 
A. oY éya 8 <a>? evade? ev Th pnuta 
TouTl dteNO ety Bovropat TO Bi BXtov 
mpos éuavtov.—B. éote 8, avtiBor@ ae, 
lal / 
TOUTO TL; 
A. PDiro&évou Kau} Ts owraptucia. 
B. er iderEov auriyy Hrs ot .—A. &kove 87). 
6 ‘ &pEo par é€x BorBoio tTereuTHcw 8 eri 
vvvor’. 
B. émt Ovvvov ; odKody THs TeNevtaias ® oA 
Kpatiotov évtad0d yet rerayOar Takews. 
1 from Ath. 7. 325a, where ll. 9-10 are quoted without 


mention of Philox. 2 Pors. % Cas: mssreAevtis * mss 
omit ye 


1 Wil. Theophrastus 2 cf. Arist, Prob, 28. 7. 950 a, 
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The Same [on gluttony]: To quote Theophilus, 
‘Unlike Philoxenus son of Eryxis, who is said to 
have blamed Nature and wished that he had had 
the neck of a crane so as to have the greater 
pleasure in eating.’ ? 


The Same [on the same subject]: Other authori- 
ties vouch for Philoxenus’ weakness for fish; 
Aristotle, more broadly, speaks to his love of his 
dinner, where he says: ‘They spend the whole day 
holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet- 
shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the 
Borysthenes, though they have never read anything 
but Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never 
finished that.’ According to Phaenias, the poet 
Philoxenus of Cythera, etc.® 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on descriptions of 
banquets]: Plato the comic poet speaks of the 
Banquet of Philoxenus the Leucadian 4 thus :—‘ A. 
While I am here in the wilds I am going to read 
myself this book.—B. Why, what on earth is that ? 
—A. A new cookery-book by Philoxenus.—B. Give 
me asample of it.—A. Well, listen: ‘ With onion I'll 
begin, with tunny end.’—B. With tunny? Then in 
that country it’s a real advantage to be last in the 


Eud. Eth. 3. 2. 1231a, Nic. Eth. 3. 13. 1118 a, Eust. 1817. 25 
(‘not the neck of a crane... buta gullet three cubits long ’) 
3 see p. 382 4 it will be seen that the identification of the 
author of this famous poem (p. 348) with the son of Eryxis, 
and of him with ‘the Leucadian,’ is not certain; Ath. 4. 
146 f. (p. 348) hesitates between the Leucadian and the 
Cytherian as its author, but its style belies the latter; Eust. 
1283. 31, who quotes déuas (10) and vedpwy émifpavos (7 b) as 
Plato’s with no mention of Philox., evidently regarded 
Plato’s apparent citations as a parody of the famous poem, 
as on other grounds they prob, are 
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\ x nn / 'f 

A. ‘BorBovs pev oToeld Saudoas KaTayvo- 

pats Sevoas 
x \ 

10 @s mAE€loTOUS duatpaye’ To yap déuas 
avépos op0ot.t 

XY 4 \ \ r ‘A > > 

nal tadde pev 8) tadta: Oardoons 8 és 
TéKV GTrELpL. 


\ a 
ELTA [LETH [LK POV" 


©oyde AoTas KaKov €oTW: aTap TO TA- 
ynvov dmervov" * 
\ 9-<9 ip. 
Kal weT OAUYA* 
‘ > A > / 7) 4 f: 
éppav aiodiay cvvodovTa Te KapXapiay TE 
/ 
ph Téuve, py cor véweois Geodev Kata- 
TVEVoN, 
> > 5) , , \ \ 
GAN 6rov omtHcas Tapabes' ToAXOV yap 
GeLvov. 
movrvTrosos wAEKTH 8, Iv TLAnoNS® Kata 
“A 
KaLpov, 
ss iN a > a Xx Ss , 
5b éfO THs omTHs, WY 7 pelCov, ToAv 
KpelTT@V, 
jw oral Sé bv’ da’, EfOH Kraietv ayopeve.* 
, ’ f 
tpiykn 8 ove €Oéder vevpwr émunpavos 
elvat: 
/ 
mapOévov "Apréudos yap épu cal otvuata 
plore’. 
Fi 1] , f 14 \ 
oKopTlos av B. atcevé yé cou Tov 
mpoxtov UTehOav. 


bl \ 4 fal 

amd tovtou tov Dirokévov cai Pirok€éverot tives 

mraxodvres @voudoOncav. wept TovTOV XpvouT- 
, Hy > Ni f 

nos dnow “Eyd Katéxo twa dopayov ért 
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row.—A. ‘Onions with coals made tame, with 
sauce bedewed, Munch thouand munch ; ’twill rouse 
the man in thee; Enough of that; I'll seek the 
ocean’s brood.’ And a little further—‘ Though 
good the dish, better the frying-pan.’ And after a 
little—* Bass, sea-trout, pipe-fish, blue-shark, cut 
these not, Or Nemesis will blow on thee from heaven ; 
Nay, fry and ‘serve them whole; ’tis far the best. 
And arm of cuttle, an thou beat it well, If it be 
great, is better boiled than fried ; Yet boil a pair ; 
then bid the fried go hang. Red mullet will not 
serve thy purpose now; Born of Maid Artemis he’s 


cold for love. A scorpion now B, Shall sting 


youon therump.’ This is the Philoxenus that gave his 
name to the Philoxenean cakes, of whom Chrysippus 


says, ‘I remember a gourmet who so far departed 


1 met. from soldiers drilling ? 


1 Dind: mss 6. avopOot 2 mss add ofma 3 Mein: mss 
dy emaAnWn 4 Kock: mss éyopevw 
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rocobTov éxremtaxdta Tod pn evtpémerOae Tovs 
mAnotov él Tois ywomévors WaTe Pavepas év Tots 
Baravelos thy Te xeipa ocuvebifew mpos Ta 
Oepua xabtévta eis bdwp Oeppov kat Td oTomMa 
dvayapyapilopevov Oepue, OTras Snrovots év Tots 
Oeppuois SvoKxivntos 7. epacav yap avTov Kal 
rods doroodvtas Umoroveic Oat, iva Jeppotata 
mapatiOacr Kal povos Katavahioky autos TOV 
Nourav cvvaxorovbeiv pn Suvvapevov. TAS adTa 
kal rept Tod KuOnpiov Dirofévou iatopovar. 


®IAOZENOYT TOT AETKAAIOT 
AIOTPAMBON 


1-5 Aetrvov 
Ath. 15. 685d [. crepdvar]> SiAdtevos 5& 6 Si8vpauBomoids 


ev TH emvypahomeve Aclrym apxhy moira Ty aTEepavoy THS 
evwxlas obtwol AEywr" 
KATA YELpOs 
S HrAvd HSwp* amrados 
matdsioKkos év apyupéa 
/ 
Tpoxow pépwv éméxevev 
Cae DE f 
5 eit’ pepe oTEhavov 
NeTTaS GTO wupTidos? ev- 
yuntov KNddov StovvaT Tov. 


2 


Ibid. 4. 146f [w. Selrvwy]: birtdtevos 8 6 KuOhpios ev Te 
errypadomevp Aelrvm—elrep TovTov Kal 6 Kwpdiorods MAdroy 


1 Grotef: mss oredavodertas &. puptidwr 
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from the rule of consideration for one’s neighbours as 
openly to put his hand into the hot water at the 
baths and rinse his mouth out, so that by inuring 
both hand and mouth to heat he might the more 
readily tackle hot food. For it was said of him that 
he would suborn the cooks at a dinner to serve the 
food extremely hot, so that he might despatch the 
whole of a dish while his neighbours were perforce 
waiting for it to cool.’ The same tale is told of 
Philoxenus of Cythera.! 


See also Plut. Lat, Viv. 1, De Amore 1, Ael. V. H. 
10. 9. 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS 
OF LEUCAS? 


1-5 Tue Banguer 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wreaths] The dithyramb- 
writer Philoxenus in the work called The Banquet makes the 
wreath the beginning of his feast, thus: 

Then came water for the hands. A dainty child 
bore it round in a silver ewer and poured it over 
them, and then brought a wreath that was double- 
woven from thriving sprigs of the delicate myrtle. 


2 


The Same [on banquets]: Philoxenus of Cythera in the 
work called The Banguet—if indeed it is he and not Philo- 
xenus of Leucas whom the comic poet Plato mentions in the 


1 the confusion between the P.’s obviously began early 
2 identification with the son of Eryxis uncertain 
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ev 7G bdwrt euvhaOn Kal ph Tod Aevkadlov Sidokevov—To1avT nv 
éxrlOerar mapackevyy delmvou: 


10 


15 


35° 


eis 0) epepov diumdO00 
maides NuTrapoTa Tpametav 
Appt, érépav eS érépots 


ddnrows 8 érépav! péxpis ob TARPwTav 


3 
OLKOV* 


tat d& mpos vWiddyvous éotABov 


avyas 
evo Tépavor Aexavats ” 
mapoiot T o€uBapav TE 
mrANnOei? cvv TE XMOOTaL 
TavrooaTroiat TEXVAS 
evpijpace mpos B.oTar, 
puxas deheacparlorat. 
mappepov év kavéots 
patas Xtovoxpoas ano, 
<tois> 8 eme® TpaTa TapHrag’ 
ov KaxKxaBos, @ didoTas, 
aN adorayées <tTAaTOS AdO> 
peéytatov © 
mavtom tO ov Aumrapay Tt éX’ 
eyxeduv avtw apiotar, 
yoyypov owv eneray,® 
™ pes Oeorteptrés* err auto 
o ado arntpENe: TOTOV 
Batis & événs? iooxukXos. 
pupa be KackaBe nS 
éyovTa 70 wey yaNeov TL, 
vapktov aXXo, <AO>w<ds T> ap 
Hs éTépa <TaKkepay> 
moaty ard tevOtadan § 


yas 
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Phaon*—describes the provision made for a feast in the 
following terms : 


In came pairs of lads with shining-faced tables,? 
one for these of us, another for those, till the house 
was full. And each table glistened in the rays ot 
lofty lamps, crowned thick as they were with dish 
and side-dish and a concourse of platters, luxuriant 
all with the manifold inventions of the art of good 
living, baits of the soul. Others meanwhile brought 
baskets of snow-complexioned loaves, and for the 
first course came no tureen, my sweet sir, but a nail- 
studded charger,’ the greatest in the world, was 
laden with the finest imaginable, irresistible, gleam- 
ing, eel, a conger to wit, vomiting sorb-apples, 
a dish for a God!+ and yet on its heels came 
another as large, and a turbot thereon great as a 
cart-wheel. And little tureens there were too, the 
one of shark cutlets, the other of ray, aye and 
another dish there was teeming with tender squid 


1 see p. 344 2 cf. Hust. 1388. 64 (@:Adé.) Soli. 
width: or tray or dish? cf. Inscr. Phoc, ap. Collitz Gr. 
Dialektinschr. 1555. b. 16 amoteicdtrw apyuplov mrAatn EBSous- 
xovta Where it seems to be a coin or its equivalent Pair 
Matr. 36 (Corp. Poesis Ep. Gr. Ludibundae Brandt) éptxvdéa 


~ / 
yorvypov, | keluevov év Aowddeco”: 6 8 em évyéa keito TpameCas 


1 mss report %AAoL O Er. 2 B: mss écrépavor Aaxdvors 
* Kai(bel): mss 0é. rAnpers 4 Hart. -B: mss &Adou 8’ exe’ 
5 Kai.-#: mss GAA’ dddomAate’s 7d uw. (7d correction of ras 
corruption of és) 6 H: mss mdvr’ @rabev Dimapovtes 
eYXEAEATIVES APlaTOY YyoyypoLTOLwYNTEU“aY 7B: mss Ba- 
oTLovEny 8 B-E: mss dAAov rapijs Etepoy Tlwy amd revOidda 
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Kal onroTovAuTrObel@v 
<Ta@Y> dado ox apo. 

Oeppos peta TadTa Taphdrov 
lapel dXos 

vores 2 guvddev Tupos <doaov 
Key>ml Bab pois <atpov>*® atpl- 
Cov ért, Te & émt Bvotal* 
TevOides, @ @ pire, xaSavOrapevas Ka- 
pides at Kugat maphrOov" ° 
Opumparides & én TaUTALS 
eVTrETANOL Xroepat T 

70° adupapayyes <éns>,° 

Kat Tupdiov ‘ oreyaval 

guorat § péyalos Kata sew 

KaBov yrunvo€ecs, olos ® 
opparos Ooivas KkahetTat 

Tmdp y éuly Kal tiv, cag’ oida.! 


1 


és tabe, vai wa Oeovs, 
dmepperyabés TL déuas 
Ovvvov ® orev OmTtov éxetoe 
Beppor, 64.38 yrudiow 
TeTmNaTaL evOds aT wir as 
&s Uroyactpioias 14 
Svavexéws emapvvew 
elmep éuiv Te WédoL 
cal tiv > wara Kev Keyapolwed”: 
Gr OGev €dXréitropev 1% 
Ooiva Trapéns, & T aTan- 
rdkEar ? Suvvar’ éyxpatéws 
éy@rye, Kel ov KE NEYO <TIS>,18 
mavd & Taphs éTUL@S 
Apopuv, Tapérraroe Sé Tovpov 1 
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and soft-tressed sepia. Hot after these came wide 
as a table an even-toothed mullet, still smoking as 
if it had never left the stove, and, as stuffing thereto,” 
squids, my boy, and hump-backed prawns baked 
brown. Next those sweetly-pitted4 simnels all 
flower-dight and yellow, and crisp sweet-and-bitter ® 
wheaten rolls big as pannikins—such as make the 
main part, for sure, of a feast at your house or mine! 

Yet to these, by the Gods, came an enormous 
broiled tunny, came hot to the place where the 
knives straightway sliced from it such undercuts ® as, 
were it mine and thine to make a clean end of,’ we 
should think ourselves lucky indeed! But to resume, 
the feast was spread, and what may be despatched 
without exceeding,® that will 1,9 albeit no man 
could tell truly all that was before us, and my 


1 Tit. the threshold of the fire ; cf. Matr. 82 2 ch, 
the sorb-apples above 3 cf. Matr. 64 4 cf. Eubul. 2. 
TOM les Ke 5 some kind of flavouring, ef. yAuxdmixpos 
8 t.¢, troyaotpidlas (sc. pepldas) as 7 the Gk. is ‘ ward 
off,’ apparently a colloquial use, cf. amadAdrrew below 
8 he takes his metaphor from histale ° supplying araAAdiw 


1B: mss onmiov moAvTodiwy am. 2 Schweigh: mss uvn- 
oTns 3 EH: mss mupbs én) Babuods 4 M(eineke)-#: mss 
ary. em TG 8 erimvotat 5 Dind.-M-B-Jac: mss ¢iAa Kah 
EavOal peartkapides af Kovpat 6 Mus.-#: mss re dnpapvyes, 
Te Hdu pap. (Knox ideiv papayyes) 7 Knox: mss wupiwy te 
8 Schmidt: mss oreyva: Biorat 9 Schmidt-#: mss rak& 
KakkaBou yAv«vou d€tos 10 Koenen-d/-Jac: mss maparyeuiv 
Kamivoapuoida 11 H; mss éoradé, evoradé 0 529 FOE 
Tibewos Ouypov 13 #: mss éxeidevy Oepudy b0erv 14 Jj. 
Kai.-£: mss yAuogls rétmevov ev00 én’ avras Tas UmoyacTpidas 
15 B: mss diavexéos emapvve meuwre pm. K. TW TOs TOSS 
ovéy eAAEimomev WH: mss bre wadatat 18 B.#:; mss 
emixp. &y. etixod kal A€yot 19 K(yi.-M-B-H: mss mavta and 
Buyw mapérecat d& Oepudy 
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ti x X a 
omndayxvov érerta S€ VTTLS 
Sérgaxos olKeTLKaS 
\ las S23 2 yee W Nees \ 
Kal v@tos €anrGet Kal oo gus 
Kal puvuplypata Geppa: 
\ / oe 
Kal Kepadatov ohov 
Sudntuxes EpOov atrepKTev- 
OndoyaraxtoT popou * 
aviktas épipov TapeOnkar, 
b / + eu J , 
eita SuehO akpoKke- 
Nua oxedidas Te peT AVTOY 
NevKopopwoxpoous; 
(4 es / / 
puyxn, yKedarata, Todas TE 
XVAUVMATLOV TE TETIN- 
/ a 3 € @ / Ss v 
diwpévov' * epGa T eTELTA 
” ’ 4 > ene a Wo a 
Karr * épidwy TE Kal apyov' 
a ¢ , 
rad0 brep @udxpews® xopda yAuKioTa 
wiEepepapvoryerns ° 
dv 81) pidéovte Oeot: 
r lal > 
TOUT, @ PidoTas, <ovy adnv>? 
BA fal te > lal 5 M > 
érOous Ke? Nay@a O ETELT 
GNEKTPUOVOV TE veooool, 
Oepud Te TOAAA XUSAY 
Sn mapeBadrETO TEp- 
Sikwy Te haccéwv 7s. 
Kal paraxoTTuxéwy 
” € , \ rt Le) a 
dptwv: opocvtuya Se EavOov 7 éreronnr- 
/ 
Bev pede kab yada ovp- 
maxtov TO Ke!9 TUpoy amas TLS 
Ss yy > e 4 
Fuev EPacX aTaNor, 
> \ > / ef ee” 4 
khyov épapav. Ste d 18 
/ fal 
Bpetvos noé TOTaTOS 
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heart doth falter. Then came hot the back, loin, 
chitterlings, and what not,! of a stall-fed porker, 
and, boiled whole and split, the head of a thorough- 
milk-fattened cosset kid? killed by strangling,’ and 
then with the whiteskin-faced sides their well-boiled 
etceteras,* snouts, brains, pettitoes, and all the tit- 
bits cooked with fennel. Next cutlets boiled or 
roast of kid and lamb,® and to them the luscious raw 
sausage, mixed offspring of the same, such fare 
indeed as the Gods love—aye, there’s a dish you 
would eat your fill of, sweet sir! And then chickens 
and jugged hare, and piping dishes galore of par- 
tridge and of pigeon, and with them soft-bosomed 
loaves. And cheek by jowl with these came yellow 
honey, and clotted cream so thick that any man 
would say—and say it I did—it was tender cheese. 
So now when we comrades had more than enough 
both of victuals and of drink, the servants removed 


1 the Gk. is ‘ warblings,’ evidently the colloquial name for 
part of a pig 2 &mepxtos shut-off, stall-fed (cf. Aesch. 
&pepxros), evOndos well plied withmilk * to keep the blood 
in it 4 Wit. limb-ends 5 boiled and roast lamb are still 
commonly served (as separate courses) in the same meal 
in Greece 


1B: mss vétios elaAnpe 2 Kai.-H: mss ameprevOnvos 
aA ekToTpdpou 3 Dobr. (but Kkepadaa): mss p. kal Kepadrn) 
amodos Texvapati bvTEs eotApi@pevov 4 # (following Knox’s 
suggestion to expel «péa): mss xpéa dara GAN > L-H: mss 
abumepwuaxapds 6 B: mss yAuxis tap & > 7 H: écaet 
would give hiatus: or mpoppdvws ? § B: mss kal 
9 transp. H: mss zepd. pac. re xvd. Hin 5E wapeB. Ocp. mod. 
10 Dind: mss kat 11 Schw: mss €7. Yer 
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a \ > bs i 
Thva pev €€aTraerpov 
Sues, érerra 6€ Taides 
vintp éSocav KaTa KELpOV, 
95 ocuadpacu (pLvopiKToLs 
x ruepodadmes Vowp emery XEOVTES 
Toacov bcov<tis> expt, * 
y e \ . / 
ExTpPlupa TE NALT POV <exaoTo> 
owdovudes 4 didocav 
wy tA 2 5 > t ry 
100 Kal xpemate’® auPpootoopa 
Kal otepavous lobaréas .. « 


2 


3 


Ath. 14, 642£ ened 38 Kal 5 KvOhpios Siddtevos ev TH Acinvy 
Bevtépwy TpameCav pynuoveday TOAAG kal TAY uw Tapaxemevov 
dvduacev, pepe Kal TOUTwY Qrouynwovevawmev* 

ras ® 88 8 mpoabev porovaas 
<Tas> 7 Nurrapauyels® ropOutdas 
lal b) a UY = 9 ¥ 
ToAA@V ayaba@v Tadw eiadepov ~ yEemoveas, 
Tas éprwepor KadEovTL Sevtépas” rparrefas, 
> / [a 3 7, / 
5 a@dvaror dé T Apad@etas Kepas: 
rais 8 év péocarow  éyxabsdpv- 
On péya Yappa Bpotots 
NevKds pwuErds yAaryepds,™ 
Nertois dpayvas évahuyxlovat TéTAOLS 
/ 13 ” ’ / 
10 ovyKxaruTtav ® oi aioxv- 
vas bro pi) KaTiOn <tTis> 


A ow \ , 
Trav <td> padroyevés AuTOVT avdyxa? 


1B: mss éferaetpeov 2 cf, Ath. 4. 156e; here this 
citation ends, but ll. 92-102 are quoted by Ath. 9. 409 e 
3 B: mss txpncev 4H: mss Aaumpa civdovup7) ads Tis 
mss ypliar’ 6 E sc. rparéCas: for moa. ‘gone’ cf. Od. 17, 


190: mss rds th 8 as this word involves the only 
resolved foot in the poem, it is perh, corrupt (Awavyeis ?) 
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what was left, and then lads gave washing for the 
hands, pouring on them, with orris-mingled soap, 
soft warm water as plenty as any man wished, and 
then gave each a damask linen napkin? and an 
unguent ambrosia-sweet and a garland of fresh 
yioléts....°,. 


3 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And since Philoxenus of 
Cythera, too, in his Banquet, speaking of ‘ second tables’ (or 
dessert) has mentioned many of the delicacies now lying 
before us, let us quote his words: 


The first tables now being gone, they brought in 
those bright and shining ferryboats with many good 
things fraught, called by mortal men the second 
tables, and by the immortal Gods the horn of 
Amalthea ;4 and in the midst thereof was builded a 
great joy to man, that white milky marrow, to wit, 
that hideth her face in a fine cobweb-like veil, for 
shame lest we see she hath perforce left the goat-born 


1 cf, Eust. 1887. 50 (* P. of Cythera’) ? here, where 
the citation ends, followed a description of, or ref. to, the 
pouring of the libation; the rest follows below 3 the 


tops of the tables—one to every three guests—were movable 
4 the cornucopia or horn of plenty 


® M: mss eicep. 10 B-H: mss épnméptoe x. vov (corr. of B’ 2) 
Tp. 11 mss oraici 8 ev wéous 12 Kai: mss yAuepds 
13 Cas: ms -rov Cas. 15 7] (ré suppl. K): mss 


Mndoy. 7. Aimoy Tats avdyKats 
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Enpov év Enpais * "A ptorat- 
ou pehuppuTouee 2 tayats: 

T® O OVO" 78 } apvros. 5 
xepot Oy <p’ ovK> éréGevto 
<T0> TL Opioy panrepais 


5 


6160 TUS, a Zavos Karégvrt 
TPOYpaT, érrel Y err evel wav 
éyKatakvaxopmuyes Ted puywevov 
mupo BpoponevKepeBiv0- 
-axavOdoptKpeT piadu- 
BpopatorravtavapikT ov 
deters Kapid0iq: 

aTlyas ? TapeyiveTo abit 
oT aLTWOKOYXOMayTS § 
fu-ve tof} Secendato- 
EavOenimayxatup <at> os * 
Xotpuris 1° adéa © ev- 
KOKNOT OTrOpwoKT avap0 ia 
Kal medltraKxta TeTUYypEeY 
apOova cacanopaxta™ 
TUpaKkivas TE yaaxTe- 
KALMENLTVYKATAPYPTOS ba 
no 14 duvros TAAPaviTas: 
cacapotuporayh ' Sé 

Kat CeceraoTray?) 
TATUVETO af carapoTacra 
TéLMaTa, KAT épéBvBor 
xvakopeyets 8 danas OadXovTes wats,+ 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


1M: 


TuplaTa? : 


syllable 
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MSS -ots 


6 


2 Ms: mss maar. 3 76 M: mss 70: 


clearly we want a beestings-pudding and another 
4H: 


mss xepoly 8 éridevto ot. pm. Tay Setamevny 


PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS 


flock dry ’mid the dry honey-fountains of Aristaeus 
—and men knew it as beestings-pudding.1 And 
the guests put no bridle on the ravening hands that 
took all that was given; and the name thereof? is 
the dessert of Zeus. For they dealt round deep- 
mingled? with saffron, roast wheaten-oaten-samphire- 
chickpease- thistletop 4 -petticake- sweetmeat-allmix 
with its waxen rim; row for row beside this® was 
lentilpod-doughkned oil-boiled-yellow-parched piggi- 
cake, sweet round fennel-cakes past number, and 
honey-mixed sesame-biscuits ready all in profusion, 
with a milk-and-honey-made cheesebread and a fine- 
flour platterbread; broadcast also were cheese-and- 
sesame-made cakes and oil-boiled sesame-sprinkled 
cakes, aye, and saffron-mingled chickpeas luxuriant 


1 the last word is doubtful, but the ref. must be to the 
skin on the surface of a beestings-pudding, which is made 
by depriving the young of the first milk after yeaning ; 
the ‘ fountains of Aristaeus,’ patron-God of farmers, are the 
goat’s udders: this sort of passage doubtless has its con- 
nexion with the after-dinner games of eixacia: or likenesses, 
and yptoo: or riddles 2 7.e. one might well call it 3 ey- 
xara- the prepositions 4 said to be eaten still by Scotch 
children; or perh. groundsel (ipryépwv), classed as a wild 
potherb by Theophr. H.P. 7. 7. 1 5 pl. because in slices 
(ef. éréveimay above), one to each guest 


5 M: mss kat 6 H: mss ézel 7’ (€rert’) erévemev 7 
(for trpia ‘cakes’ cf. Anacr. 18 and for form of adj. kapddios 
cf .yaorpidia (sc. pepts) above and éemtupBibios), otixas adv. 
like ayxds: mss -epeBivOoaxavOoupixpito- (-mikTpito-, -uiKTpiTv-) 
and knpodnotixas 8 M (correct the quantity in L. and 
S.): mss ta:tivoxoyxopar7s ® suppl. Hart. 10 elsewh. 
called xotpivas 11M: mss adeade kuxAwta opopdrwkta 
12 Schw.-M: mss ap@dvas doaudprwxta 13 M-E as one 
word 14H:mss7s 15 M: mssadataus 16 Schmidt: 
MSS GacamopuToTayn 17 M: mss mAatuyto 18 M-Diehl : 
mss cal repeBiOoxvakooupmryecs 19 H: mss év Spas 
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otal t apuydaribdes <te> 
Tay parakoprotowy 2 
pyre 2 3 s \ 
010 We NETO, been TE TALOW 
45 advedi * Kapv dha e 
daca mpérres mapa Goivav 
OABLoTAOUTOY <éuev.>°* 
moa © émrepaiveto KoT- 
/ ‘ eee \ an 
TaBot TE Royou T sos KOLWAaS, 
50 évOa te Katvov® €réxOn 
xourpov a uppatiov 
wv 
Kat Oavpacav avT éri tT yvnoav? ... 


4 


Ath. 11. 476e [w. kepativwy rornpiwv]: Kal birdtevos & 6 
KuOnptos ev TQ emvypapouerm Acitv@ pnaiv: 
miveTo vexTapeov Tom § 
€v Npucears meoronals 
KAN@V epdwy,” eBpéxovto 
& ov Kata puxpovl?... 


5 


Ibid. 487 a [r. Keravinrpou]: Birdtevos Se 6 diBupauBoroids ev 


To emvypapouere Acimr@ meta Td amovivarbat Tas XElpas mpomivey 
TwWl pnor 


1H; mss ga, but eggs are out of place in a list of nuts 
and seeds * B (re suppl. M): mss parakdprora dv oe 
* so Fiorillo, but the compd. is strangely formed if it comes 


from @ouat and not gos: mss aduidy Si 5} 8 Dalecamp : 
Mss Knvov 7 B, adding repiooaés from Pind. fr. 216: mss 
reir’ Hv. 8 cf, "Tite: Hermot. 60 ® M-E : mss te &AAwy 
KEpaTov 10 Hart: mss @Bpexov S& kK. mw. 


1 i.e. hairy pods ; the épe8wGos of Dioscorides is identified 
by Sibthorp with cicer arietinwm, so called from the pod, 
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in their tender fleeces, sorb-apples, soft-skinned 
almonds, the delicious walnuts the children? love to 
munch—and all other the cates befitting a banquet 
that cometh of prosperous wealth. 

Ending now was the drinking and the cottabus 
and the general talk,? when some new and witty 
quip was made which the company all marvelled at 
and praised the maker . . 


4 


The Same [on cups made of ‘horns]: Moreover Philoxenus 
of Cythera says in the work entitled The Banquet : 


The nectar-draught* was drunk in the golden 
forepart of fine horns, nor slow were they in waxing 
merry.® 


5 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the cup of wine taken after 
washing the hands at table]: Compare the dithyramb-writer 
Philoxenus in the work entitled The Banquet, when pledging 
someone after the washing of the hands: 


which not only has a little horn at the end but is oblong and 
covered with short hairs (#) 2 or servants, v.e. Waiters 
3 prob. contrasted with individual performances (riddles, 
recitations and the like) or the toasting of friends in the 
immediate sequel which is now wholly or partly lost ; for a 
riddle that perh. came here see above, p. 343 4 prob. a 
toast (see n, 3) 5 the frag. printed below as 19 of P. of 
Cythera may belong to this Philoxenus 
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... ov 66 Tavs 
aBaxxloroy! evdpocov 
mrnpn petaviTtpioa déEau: 

mpav ti tor Bpopsos 

/ / \ > \ Ul 
yavos TOde Sovs éTL TEpyrLy 

mavras ayer* .. . 


®MIAOZENOT TOT KYOHPIOT 
Blos 


Suid. @ird£evos: EvAutidov Ku@npros Xupixos. 
éypayre ArOupapBous xd: tedevTa Se ev ’Edéow. 
odTos avdSpoTodicbévtwy THv KvOxpwv vo *A@n- 
yaiov® yyopdcbn wv7o >Ayeovrov TLVds, Kal UT 

> lal by s \ / > tal > / 
avtod érpady, Kal Mupun& éxareito. éradevOn 
Sé peta tov Gdvatov >Ayervrov, Medavirrridou 
mptapuévou avTov Tov AupLKOD. KadXotpatos bé 
€ it > N / fol ” \ 
Hpakreias adtov ypapet Uovtixfs. éypawe dé 
pedixas Teveadoylav trav Alakidav. 

Marm. Par. 69 ad’ ob Dirokevos S:PvpapuBo- 
motos TeXEVTA Biods ETH HIT, Erm HAM, &pyovtos 
’"AOnvnow Uvéov. 

Hesych. AovrAwva: tov povaotkdovy DOidd£evor, 
5 \ z 3 1 , We N , 
érret6n) SovAOS eyeyover DiroEevos. Hv Sé TO yévos 
Kv@pios. 


1 7, cf. Timoth. Pers. 73 (or &Baxxia<rov>?): mss exBarxia 
: ; 
2 Mein: mss &rayras ay. 3 mss Aaxsdaiuorlov 


1 the bumper is metaphorical, meaning the poem itself, 
and the person addressed is the friend of. ll. 7, 16, 20, 24, 37 
2 of, evAutos, and Aurfdys 1.G@. ii. 1566 3 424 Bc, 4 re- 
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Receive thou this dewy un-Bacchic after-washing 
bumper; sure, Dionysus giveth this for a gentle joy 
to lead all on to greater pleasure.! 


PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA 
Lire 


Suidas Leaicon: Philoxenus :—Son of Eulytides,? 
of Cythera, lyric poet; wrote twenty-four Dithy- 
rambs ; died at Ephesus. When Cythera was en- 
slaved by the Athenians? he was bought by a 
certain Agesylus and brought up by him, and was 
called Myrmex or the Ant.4 He received his 
education after the death of Agesylus, when he 
became the property of the lyric poet Melanip- 
pides.5 According to Callistratus he belonged to 
the city of Heraclea in Pontus. He wrote a 
Genealogy of the Aeacids in lyric verse. 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Philoxenus 
the dithyramb-writer died at the age of 55, one 
hundred and sixteen years, in the archonship of 
Pytheas at Athens.® 


Hesychius Glossary: Dulon:—The musician 
Philoxenus, because he had been a slave. He was 
by birth of Cythera. 


ferring perh. to the intricate windings of his music, as Ar. 
Thesm. 100 speaks of Agathon’s ‘ant-runs’; cf. Pherecr. 
quoted p. 285 5 who died before 413 (see p. 231) —® 380 
B.C.: Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (p. 273) puts his floruit at 398 
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Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R. of pév odv apxaiot 
peromrovoi, Aéyw S& >AXxaiov te Kal LaTroo, 
puxpas errovodvtTo atpodpds: wate év Oduyous ToS 
KOOLS OV TOADS ELaHYyov Tas peTaBoXrads, 
ér@dois te wavy éypavto ddéyous: of O€ TeEpt 
Xtnciyopov te cat Ilivdapor, peiCous épyacapevot 
Tas Tepiodous, eis TOAAA péTpAa Kal KOA dié- 
vetav avTds, ovK aAXoU TLVOS 7) THS pmeTaBorHs 
pwr. of dé ye SiOvpauBorrotol Kal Tovs TpoToOUs 
petéBarrov, Awpious te kat Dpuvyious cat Avdious 
év TO adTS dopate ToLodyTes: Kal Tas wEd@dias 
éEndAXaTToV, TOTE ev evappoviovs ToLodvTEs, TOTE 
dé YpwpatiKas, ToTé 6€ OLvatovous: Kal Tots 
puOmots Kata todd adevav éveEovorafovTes 
Suetérouv? of ye 62) Kata DidoFevoy cal Tipoeov 
kai Tedéotny: émet mapa ye Tols apyatous TeTAY- 
pévos Hv 6 StOvpauBos. 1% S& weft AEs ATacay 
édevOepiay exer Kal ddecav TotxiANew Tas peTa- 
Boras tHv cvv0ectv draws BoveTat. 


Plut. Mus. 30 [a. Ssactpodiy tiv THS pov- 
na > 
aikns|: cai Apiotoddyns 6 K@mLKOS pynwovevEer 
Mirokévov Kat dyowy Stu eis TOs KUKALOVS Yopods 
wéAn elonvéyKato. 
Ibid. 81 67e 5€ Twapa Tas aywyas Kal Tas 
/ ‘ XN \ / lol 
padres SidpOwces 1) Siactpodi) yiryvetat, Siov 
/ a an 
’Aptatokevos eroince. TOY yap KaTa THY avTOD 
© / \ a , a / an , 
jrxiav dnot Teresita TH OnBatw cupPivar véw 
pev dvtTe Tpaphvar ev TH KaNroTH povolKH Kal 
cal v n 
pabety Ara Te TOV evdoKimovYTaDV Kal 52) Kal TA 
, ¢ n 
Ilwvdapov, ta te Atovuciou tod OnBaiov Kat ta 
/ \ aM a a 
Adurpou kal ta IIpativou Kat TeV oLTrOV Soot 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition : 
The older lyric poets, by which I mean Alcaeus 
and Sappho, wrote in short stanzas; their few lines 
admitted but few variations, and they used the 
epode very sparingly. Poets like Stesichorus and 
Pindar, however, made their sentences longer and 
distributed them among many metres and _ lines 
simply from a desire for variety. The dithyramb- 
writers went further. They varied the styles, using 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian in one and the same 
poem; modulated the melodies, making them at 
one time enharmonic, at another chromatic, and at 
another diatonic; and persisted in doing what they 
liked with the rhythms. This is true at least of 
the school of Philoxenus, Timotheus and Telestes; 
with its earlier exponents the dithyramb was of 
regular shape. Prose, on the other hand, enjoys 
complete freedom to adorn its structure with all 
the variations it chooses. 


Plutarch On Music [on the decay of music]: The 
comic poet Aristophanes mentions Philoxenus, say- 
ing that he introduced lyric (solo-)songs into the 
circular choruses.+ 


The Same: It is clear that improvement or the 
reverse comes by way of the various schools and 
systems, from a passage of Aristoxenus, where he 
gives the following account of his contemporary 
Telesias of Thebes. This man, as it happened, was 
instructed in the best music and learnt the works of 
the great composers, including Pindar, Dionysius the 
Theban, Lamprus, Pratinas, and all the other lyric 


1 the citation which follows prob. belongs to Pherecrates’ 
description of Timotheus, see p, 285 
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TOV AupLKaY avopes éryévov To Toujra KpOvLaT@v 
arya ot: Kal aurjoat 6€ KAS cal mepl Ta NOLTA, 
pépn THs .cupTaons Tavbelas iKavas Svatrovn- 
Ofvau maparrdkavra éé THY TIS aKpis Hpructay 
ouUTw opodpa eEarrarn diva UTO THS TKNVLKHS TE 
Kal Toki hys Hovalkys, @S KaTappovijT at TOV 
Kaha éxeivwy év ots aveTpan, Ta Dirokevou be 
Kal Tipodéou expavOavewv, Kal TOUT@V auT@yv Ta 
TOUKLNOTATA Kal TelaT HY ev avrois EXOvTA 
Kaworopiay" oppncavTa Tt éml TO Tovely per 
Kal SLtaTreLpw@uevov audorépov TOV TPOTOY, TOU 
TE Tluvdapetou | Kal Dido€geveiov, pay §=OvvacPat 
xatopOoby € év TO Drrokevei yéver yeyerija Pac oo 
aitiay Tv éK matdsos KaANOTHY aywynv. 


Philod. Mus. aalioy 6 Kemke Kal Tous diPupap- 
Bixovs bé TpOTOUS el TLS ouyKpivat, TOV TE KATA 
Ilivéapov Kat Tov KaTa Diro£evor, peyadny 
eUpcOnoecOar Ty Siagopay TOV EeTIParvomev@v 
nOa@v, Tov Sé avTOoV Elvat TPOTFOV. 


Sch. Ar. Plut. 179 [épa 5é€ Aais]; .. . atdrn 6€ 
Ovyatnp av Tipavdpas, ytis €& ‘Tkxapwv tis 

txeNlas Hv. TavTnv Oé TO Dirotevp TO oreo pere 
Borrow déSe@xe Arovvcros 0 év LuKedia TUparvos.* 
els KopivOov ov roev Ga Diroeeve Kal émi- 
onpos é€xel éyéveto Kal éfiryOn vTd TavT@V Kal 
meptBontos Hv éETacpls. 

Diod. Sic. 15.6 kara &€ tiv Sexediav Acovi- 
TLS 0 rev Lupaxociwv TUpAvVos dm ohehupevos 
Tov ™ pos KapxnSovious TONE HLOV TOMMY elpnuny 
Kal oXohny elev, 810 Kal Toimpata ypadbew 


UTETTINTATO META TOAAHS oITOVdOHS, Kal Tovs év 
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poets who were good string-musicians. Not only 
this, but he became an excellent player of the flute, 
and also received an adequate general education. No 
sooner, however, had he come to man’s estate than 
he fell so completely under the influence of the over- 
elaborate popular music, as to despise the excellent 
tradition in which he had been reared, and direct 
himself to mastering the productions of Philoxenus 
and Timotheus—and not all of them, but only the 
most elaborate and innovating. He now began to 
compose; but his experiments in both styles, the 
Pindaric and the Philoxenean, left him unsuccessful 
in the latter. Such was the influence of the ex- 
cellent training of his early years. 


Philodemus On Music: If we compare the dithy- 
rambic styles of Pindar and Philoxenus we shall find 
a great difference in the characters presented but 
an identity of style. 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Plutus [on the loves 
of Lais]: . . . Lais was the daughter of Timandra, 
who was of Hyccara in Sicily. Timandra was given 
by the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius to Philoxenus the 
dithyramb-writer, and accompanied him to Corinth, 
where she became notorious, finding many lovers 
and much fame as a courtesan. 

Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library:? Turning 
now to Sicily, we find the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius enjoying peace and tranquillity after the 
anxieties of the Carthaginian War. He now set to 
work with enthusiasm on the writing of poetry, 


1 there is confusion hereabouts between the two courtesans 
named Lais, and the latter part of this sentence may not 
refer to P. 2 cf. Eust. 1691. 32 
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TOUTOUS d0Eav éyovtas peter EuTreTO Kal Tr por Ley 
avrovs ouvdrér pipe Kal TOV Trouparev emioTaras 
Kal Si0pOwras eixev. tro b€ tovT@Y dia Tas 
evepyertas Tots Tpos Xapuv Royous perewpilouevos 
exauXaro TOAV LaNXoOv srl Tots TOU MATW 3) 7 Tos 
ev TONE LD KaT@pOwpevors. tov && cuvovTwV 
avT@ TOUT OV DidoFevos 0 SiOupapBorrows, 
péytotov EX@V aklopa Kara THY KaTad Keuny TOU 
idiou TOLNLATOS, KaTa TO oupTrootov avayvad- 
Oévt@y TOV TOU Tupavvou T OLN {LAT @Y pox Onpav 
OvT@Y em porn Tept Tay TOUnpaT@v Tiva Kplow 
éxou" aTroKplvapevou 8 avtov mappnowwdéarepov, 
Oo pep TUPAVvVOs mporxowas Tots pnbeior Kal 
KAT apepryapLevos btt dua pO ovov éBrachnunce, 
mpooérage Tots mnpeTars TApAaX pHa aT ayelv 
els Tas AaTouias. TH voTepaia TOV diov 
TApaAKahovvT@v ouyyvouny Sobvar TO DirokEéve, 
dadraryets avT@ Tad TOVS aUTovS mapédaBev 
éml TO custoaov. mpoRaivoyvtos Sé Tod TOTOU, 
Kai madw Tod Atovuciov Kavy@pévou Tept TOV 
idtwy Tompater, Kai Tivas otixous Tav So- 
KOUVT@Y emLTeTEDYOar TpoEeveyKamévou, Kal érre- 
potarvrtos ‘llotd tid cou haivetar TA Tornuata 
vmapxew ;° Addo pev ovdéev Eltre, TOUS 8 UmnNpétas 
tod Atovuciou mpooKanrecapmevos éxéXevoev a@UTOV 
atayayely eis TAS NaTOMLas. TOTE ev Orv did 
Tay eUTpaTreiay Tov Aoryor pevdudcas 0 Avovictos 
MVEYKE TV mappnotar, TOU ye@ros Typ pepe 
cep BrUvovTOS" per’ ortyou Sé TaV yopt mov a’ 
éxelvou Kat tod Avoyyaiou TAPALTOUMEVOY THY 
dKatpov tappynotav, 0 Dirokevos éemnyyethato 
mapadofov tiva érayyediav. épn yap dia THs 
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summoning all the famous poets to his court, raising 
them to positions of honour, and submitting his 
exercises to their constant criticism. The bene- 
ficence he showed them led to flattery, and flattery 
to conceit, till he prided himself far more upon his 
poems than upon his success in the field. One of 
his preceptors, the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus, 
whose own poetical style secured him high con- 
sideration, was asked one day at an after-dinner 
recital of the despot’s villainous poems to give the 
author his opinion of them; and his opinion proved 
to be so candid that Dionysius took umbrage, and 
soundly rating him for letting envy override truth, 
commanded the attendants to consign him forthwith 
to the stone-quarry. The next day, his friends 
urging him to pardon the misdemeanour, he made 
it up with the poet, and had dinner laid for 
the same company. But as the evening wore on, 
he was again boasting about his poems, quoting 
what he considered really successful lines and ask- 
ing, ‘What do you think of that?’ To which the 
poet made no answer but to call the despot’s 
attendants and bid them hale him to the stone- 
quarry. Now, however, Dionysius smiled at his 
wit and bore with his outspokenness—for laughter 
turned the edge of his affront—and common friends 
of both begging the despot to overlook the poet's 
ill-timed candour, Philoxenus made his patron the 


1 this became a proverb ‘of those who will not submit 
to unworthy treatment,’ Suid. &maye ra. ; cf. Cic. Att. 4 
6. 2, Stob. #7. 138. 16, App. Paroem. 2. 26 
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me , tA A \ \ pb) / \ 
dmoxpicews Thpnoelv awa Kal THY arnGerav Kal 
tH evdoxnow tod Arovvatov. Kal ov dueevaOn: 
Tod yap Tupdvvov TmpoeveyKapevov Tivas TTLYOUS 
éyovtas éheeiva mdOn Kal épwTioavTos ‘ llota 
Tia paiveTat TA mounpata ;° ei7rev ‘ Oixtpa,’ dia 
Ths appsBorias dphotepa THpHTAs. O pev yap 
Atoviatos eSé£ato Ta oiKTpAa éivat éNeewa Kal 
cuprrabelas TrIpy, TA S€ TOLAdTA Elval TOLNTO@V 
ayabav emitevypata, d0ev ws ernvexdTa avTov 
dmedéyeto: of 8 Grow THY adnbwny Stavorav 
exdeEdpevor wav TO OlKTPOY ATOTEVYMATOS hiow 
eipjabas StedauBavov. 


Luc. Adv. Indoct. 15 éyetat yap Kal Avovvatov 
tpaywdiay Tov davdos mavu Kal yedolws, 
A Xx , / ’ > A > \ 
ate tov DirdEevov Torrdxis Se’ avtTny €s Tas 

/ ° ‘ 
Natopulas éurreceiy ov Suvdwevov KaTéXerv TOV 

/ , a 
yédkwta. ots Toivuy TuOdpEevos ws eyyedGTat, 
\ > fe 4 > a > a x \ 
ro Aloxdrov mvEov, eis 0 éxetvos eypade, ouv 
TOoAAH oTr0vey KTNTamEvos, Kal avTos @ETO évOeos 
Zcecbar kal Katoyos éx Tod mulov' add’ Spws 
> > n ? Mg a , » e 
ev avT@ exelve Makp@ yedovorepa éypadev, otov 
KaKkelvo to’ ‘Awpidsov xev 7» Acovyctov yup). 

\ » ° 
Kal mddw: ‘Olwor yuvaixa ypnoipny ar@deca. 
Kal TodTO yap €x ToD mugiov, Kat TO* ‘ AuvTois 

\ / fal fal 
yap gumaifovow of pwpol Bpotdv. Todto pev 

, / , Bb) n 
ye mpds oe pada evaTOXas av eipnpévov ein TO 
/ \ > a a 
Avovuciw, cal &’ abtd xpvc@car adtod eet 

éxeivo TO TUELOV. 


Suid. Didokévov ypappatiovs él Tov pi) Tet- 
/ ’ fal 
Oouevov éf’ ols mapaxadodrtat, add’ atayo- 
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unexpected promise that his answer should preserve 
both the truth and Dionysius’ reputation. He was 
true to his word. The despot’s citations, it seems, 
were descriptive of something pathetic, and in 
answer to the request for his opinion Pbiloxenus 
now replied, ‘ Pitiable, and by this equivoque made 
his promise good. For Dionysius took the word 
‘pitiable’ in the sense of ‘pathetic, full of pathos,’ 
and knowing that pathos was one of the points of a 
good poet, understood the criticism as praise, while 
the company, accepting the real sense ‘utterly 
pitiable, realised that the prince was guilty of a 
genuine lapse.t 


Lucian Against the Uncultured Man who bought many 
Books: It is said that Dionysius wrote tragedy of a 
sort so entirely feeble and ridiculous as to cause the 
repeated consignment of Philoxenus to the stone- 
quarry because he could not forbear to laugh at it. 
Realising that he was being put to scorn, the despot 
procured at great pains the writing-tablet which 
had been used by Aeschylus, and flattered himself 
that he would draw inspiration from it. But alas! 
he wrote still worse—for instance, ‘Came Dionysius’ 
wife Doridium’; and, ‘Ah me! I’ve lost a service- 
able wife,’ that too came from the writing-tablet ; 
and again, ‘The fools that are among us mock 
themselves.’ Now this last citation Dionysius might 
have applied pat to your case. Had he done so, 
he would have deserved to have that writing-tablet 
gilded for him. 


Suidas Lexicon: The letter of Philoxenus :—A 
saying of those who refuse to do what they are 


1 cf. the inscription quoted on p, 260 
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pevovtoy paddov. Wirokevos yap 6 Ku@nptos 
duaduyav Tas eis Lupaxovoas iGoTomlas evs as 
evérrecev OTe tas Tod ALovyciov Tod TUpavyoU 
Tpaywdias ove émpver, dvétpiBev év Tapavte THS 
Suxedias. jerameutropévov dé Acovvatov avTov 
Kal a€vodvros Sia ypaupadtov édOeww, PiroEevos 
dvtuypdavrat pev odk éyva, AaBav dé BuBXLov 70 
od otouxelov éyparpe movov ToANAKLS év avT@, Ova 
rovTov dnrwcas OTL THY TapakAnow Siabetrat. 
Sch. Aristid. 46. 309D a’. peta yap Ti puyny 
érécteikev advT@ Arovicvos mpotperopevos Kal 
érayyeddopevos ws tevEorTd Tivos THY idav- 
Opétav. 6 S& avrTetéctEthev avT@ ypawas 
>) \ e/ a \ Vv »Q\ ae 
€TLOTOANY OUTWS, AAO pEY EXOVTAY ovdey ov 
881 qoddd: todto Sé éorpaver 1) ypad? povov" 
Od pérer por Tav cov: od Hpovtifw: ov Gre 
enOeiv mapa oé. oluwle, drdrvbe, yoyyuse. —f. 
Dird£evos 6 KvOrpios Siagvyov Tas NaTomlas els 
dis attov Atovicros 6 Tvpavvos évéBaddev ovK 
érawodvta Tas tpaywdSias avTov, duétpiBev ev 
Kpétev tis “Itadias. muOdpevos dé 0 Avoviiatos 
A£lov adrov els Supaxovoas TapayevécOa. o 8€ 
mpos Tadta NaBav xapTny, Kal KaTa jécoP 
ypdwas pixpov od, Tept TodTo meifov <xKat rept 
Todto peitov> mTepleyapatTev @oTE TO oXIpA 
Totodtov yevécOat, Kal TAITAS TOUT@Y TdVTA TOY 
xaprnv emeprer, eupatvav Ste Toddaxis Kal 
peydrws apvettar’ d0ev él TOY wEeyddws apvou- 
pévev Taporuia To Didokévov ob. Ti ovv 
TovavTny atayopevow 2 “Apioteidns eupatyvov 


1 mss odde, oddéva 2 mss mpooay. 
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asked. It seems that after his escape from the 
Syracusan stone-quarry to which he had been con- 
signed for failing to praise the tragedies of the 
tyrant Dionysius, Philoxenus of Cythera was sent 
for by his late patron from Tarentum where he now 
lived. He determined not to reply by ordinary 
letter, but took a roll of paper and merely inscribed 
in it a succession of O’s, thus indicating that he 
refused to return.t 


Scholiast on Aristides:? (1) After his flight 
Dionysius wrote to Philoxenus urging him to re- 
turn and promising that he would find him a 
generous host, But he replied by a letter which 
contained nothing but a row of O’s, by which he 
meant, ‘You are nothing to me, I don’t care, 
I won't come to such as you. Go weep, go 
wail, go hang!’3—(2) Philoxenus of Cythera, after 
making his escape from the stone-quarry to which 
the despot Dionysius had committed him for re- 
fusing to praise his tragedies, was living at Crotona 
in ltaly, when Dionysius heard of it and requested 
him to return to Syracuse. Whereupon he took 
paper and wrote in the middle of the page a small 
O, and a larger one round it, and a still larger one 
round that—like this,4 and when he had filled the 
paper with concentric O’s sent the paper off to 
Dionysius as an emphatic and repeated ‘No.’ 
Hence the proverb ‘The O of Philoxenus’ of 
emphatic denials, It is such a denial that Aristides 


1 see below 2 cf, Plut. Trang. 12, Apostol. 6. 68, 
Diogen. 8. 54, App. Paroem. 5. 16 3 the last word, as it 
does not begin with O, is either corrupt or an explanation of 
the previous word ; in the latter case it may or may not be 
an interpolation * a figure in the mss 
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pnoiv.—arn oipetew éxeivos éAevb pas nypadov 
avT@: y} yap TOLAUTN araryopevors duorov eat 
waomrep av ei oluwle mpos avtov édeyev. 


Plut. Vit. Aer. Al. fin. xal ti det TOUTOUS réyeuv, 
étrov Didd£Eevos 6 peRorroLos év arrouKia Suey 
Ka pou HETATXOV | kal Biov Kal oixov moddyv 
evToptay & EXOVTOS, opav Sé Tpudiy Kat jouT a evay 
cal dpovotay émixopiafoucay, ‘Ma tovs Geovs, 
€LTrEV, ‘ewe TaUTa tayaba ovr aTronel, arn ey@ 
Tavta® Kal KaTadiT@y éTépors Tov KAHpov €€é- 
71 AEUCED. 


Lue. Cal. 14 éviore pévtot Kat 0 axpowpevos 
abtos tToBdrxre THs StaBorrs Tas ahopuds, Kal 
mpos TOV éxelvou TpoTOY Of KaKonOELs avTOL apjLo- 
Comevoe evotoxodow ... nv S€ TwomntiKes 7 Kal 
éml TOUT@ Meéeya ppovi, ‘ Ma Aia’ (dact) ‘ "ex Aeva- 
o€ cou DiddEevos Ta én Kal duécupe Kal dueTpa 
eimev aUTa Kal KakoovvOeTa. 


Ath. 8. 352 ¢ Eproris dé <dia> TOV EvTpA- 
TENOV Aoyov TOUTOV eyevero 0 LTparoveKos 
Leuwvidov tod romtod, & dynow "Edopos €v 
Sevtépo Tlepi Rvpnudren, pacKkerv kal Diro€evov 
Tov KuO@nprov rept Ta dmota éotrovdakévat. 


Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 11 [a. A prea thaou |: T pos 
"ANeEiverov * TWA area [41) Suvdevov KaT 
akiav Tov AdeEivou te Sunyijoacbat, ro Dirokéve 


1 Cas: mss ’Adctivoy 


1 de. we: are not to suppose that P. wrote the word o%u»e 
‘Go hang !’ * the point turns on the double meaning of 
drdvAuy to destroy and to lose 
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makes here.—His words ‘ Bade him go hang with 
the utmost outspokenness’ are to be explained thus: 
such a denial is as though he said to him, ‘Go 
hang !’1 


Plutarch Aganst Borroning: Why give such in- 
stances when the lyric poet Philoxenus, having been 
assigned a farm in a Sicilian colony with plenty to 
live on and an excellent house, exclaimed when he 
perceived luxury, soft living, and want of refinement 
to be general in that country, ‘Such things shall 
not be my fate; I'll leave them to theirs, ? and so 
handed over the farm to another man and left the 
district. 


Lucian On Not Believing Slander too Readily: 
Sometimes, however, the hearer himself provides 
the opportunity for the slander, and the ill-disposed 
succeed by accommodating themselves to his 
temperament .. . If he be poetically inclined and 
prides himself upon it they exclaim, ‘By Zeus, 
Philoxenus did scoff at your lines!—pulled them 
to pieces and said they were unmetrical and wrongly 
constructed.’ 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In respect of such 
sallies of wit Stratonicus became an emulator of 
the poet Simonides, if we may believe Ephorus 
in the 2nd Book of his treatise On Inventions, where 
moreover he declares that Philoxenus of Cythera 
had a similar bent. 


Diogenes Laertius [on Arcesilaiis]: To a disputant 
of the school of Alexinus who was unable to give 
a proper account of some argument of his master’s, 
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mMpos Tovs mAwOaKods mpayOev eltrev éxelvos 
yap Ta avTov KaK@s addovtas TovTovs KaTadkaBav 
avtTos tas mAivOovs a’T@v cuveTratnoey elTTOV, 
“Os bpels ta eua StahOeipete Kayo Ta bmérepa. 

App. Stob. Fl. ii. 13. 86 [é« trav “Apiot@vipou 
Touapiwv Kal LwKxpatous]* Dird£evos 6 povarKos, 
épwtnfels ti pddiata auvepyet mardeia, etre 
‘Xpovos. 

Ibid. Fl. Mon. 260 [é« trav Anpyoxpitouv, 
"Emixtyjtov, Kal érépwv dirocodar, Tountav Kar 
pytopwrv|: Dirokevos rapnver mpotiuav TOV yovéwy 
Tovs didacKdrous, OTL Of ev yovets TOU Shv movov 
of b€ SiddoKaror Tod KadOs CHv aitLor yeyovacw. 


Suid. ’Avtuyevetdnss Xatupov OnBaios pov- 
/ > \ / a e / 
atxos, avdwdds Dirok€vov. obdtos wtrrodipace 
la a 
Mirnctos me@tos éxpyocato. Kal KpdKxwtov év 
n K a tAX c / Bg 
T@ Nopactn mTepieBadXeTO (patiov. éyparre 
bern. 
Arist. Pol. 8. 7.1342 b maca yap Baxyeia kal 
a ec ¢ Ve fal 
TATA 1) TOLAVTN KivnoLS pddtoTAa TOY Opyavev 
b] ’ lal a a lal lal 
€otly €v Tois avdols, Tov & apwovidy év Tots 
\ / fal 
Mpvytoti pmédXeot NauwSdve: tadta To TpéTrov, obov 
¢ 7 Ly a 
6 SvPvpapPos oporoyoupéves iva Soxed Ppvytov. 
\ / Ni "4 
Kat TOVTOV TOAMA Trapadeiymata Réyoudw ot 
\ \ 4 
wept THY Gvvedw TavTny arANa TE Kal SL6TL 
/ > / lal Lal 
Dirokevos éeyxeiprijcas ev th Awpiotl rovfoat 
/ 
diBvpauBov trols Mucous ody ofds 7 Hv, GXN 
€ ‘ a / a ’ 
uTO THS hvdews avTHs éEérecev eis THY Dpvyroti 
\ , 
THY TPOT)KOVTaY Apmoviay TaN. 


? Schneider: mss uv@ous 
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he told the story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. 
One’ day Philoxenus found the brickmakers singing 
a song of his own badly, and immediately trampled 
the bricks they were making underfoot, exclaiming, 
‘As you destroy things of mine, I destroy things of 
yours.’ 


Appendix to Stobaeus Anthology [from the Tracts 
of Aristonymus and from Socrates]: The musician 
Philoxenus, when asked what was the chief aid to 
education, replied ‘ Time.’ 


The Same [from the works of Democritus, Epic- 
tetus, and other philosophers, poets and orators]: 
Philoxenus advised us to honour our teachers more 
than our parents, because our parents cause us to 
live but our teachers to live well. 


Suidas Lexicon: Antigeneides :—Son of Satyrus ; 
of Thebes; a musician; Philoxenus’ singer to the 
flute. He was the first to wear Milesian shoes; 
and in the Reveller he wore a yellow cloak. He 
wrote lyric poems.! 


Aristotle Politécs: All revelry and all similar 
forms of excitement belong, of all instruments, to 
the flute, and receive their proper expression, of 
all the ‘modes, in the Phrygian. Thus the 
Dithyramb appears to be admitted on all hands 
to be a Phrygian form; and of this many proofs 
are offered by competent authorities, notably 
Philoxenus’ failure to compose his Dithyramb The 
Mysians in the Dorian mode; for he was driven 
by the nature of the case to fall back on the 
appropriate mode, the Phrygian. 


1 or wrote melodies ? 
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Ath. 8.341. a [a. dyopaywr): Kat “Avdpoxvdys 
oo Kubcxnvos Sorypados hiayOus wv, oS ioTopet 
Todéuav, emt ToaovTov mAGEV joumabeias as Kal 
Tovs Tepl Ty SKvAXraV ix 05s KaTa oTrovony 

yparwat. epi dé DrroEevov tod Ku@npiov d6v- 
pauBorood Mayewv 6 cwpmbdzotrotos Tabe ypader: 


10 


15 


20 
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‘LrrepBor} héyouct TOV DiroFevov 

TOV OdupauBov TOV TOLNTIY yeyovevar 

opopayov. celta mouhuTroda TX OY dvety 

év Tais Lupaxovaais ToT avTov ayopdcat 

Kal oxevacavta Katadayelv dXov oyedov 

TANY THS Keharys. arovta & vd dvaeTeWias 

KaKos opdodpa oxeiv’ eita 8 iatpod Tivos 

T pos avuTov ele ov 08, os pavros Tavu 

opav Pepomevov avtov eimrev: * Ki Tt col 

AVOLKOVOLNTOV ETL, Siatidou TAX, 

Didogev’ : arobavy yap pas EBSouns * — 

Kanetvos eimre ‘ Tédos ¢ eXet Ta TUVTA [OL, 

latpé, dnot, ‘cal Sedioxntar Tadat' 

Tous didupduBous ody Ocots KaTadtuTava 

nvdpwmévous Kal Tavtas éotehavwpevous* 

ods avaTiOnut Tats éwavtod cuvtpogots 

Movcais, “Adpoditny cat Atdvucov émitpo- 
TOUS. 

Tape ai Sead frat Stacahotorw. aAXNr’ €rel 

) Tepobéou Xdpov oxordateu ovK €d 

OUK THS Nio8ys, Xopery dé mopO wis? 1 avaBod, 

Karel dé potpa VUXLOS, Hs KAVELY XPE@r, 

iw EXov UTOTPEXW mavra TapauTod KaT@ 

Tod TovAVTrOOOS LoL TO KATAAOLTTOV ATOSOTE.’ 


1 Cas: mss mop0udy 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gourmets]: 
According to Polemon, the painter Androcydes of 
Cyzicus, who was a lover of fish, carried his luxury 
to such a pitch as to depict the fish swimming 
around his Seylla with the most careful accuracy. 
The love of fish shown by Philoxenus of Cythera,} 
the dithyramb-writer, is thus described by the comic 
poet Machon : 


Philoxenus, maker of dithyrambs, 

Was, so men say, a mighty epicure. 

He bought at Syracuse a cuttle-fish 

Two cubits long, which, duly dressed for table, 

He ate, save for the headpiece, well-nigh whole ; 

Seized with an indigestion ‘he fell sick ; 

The doctor came, saw he was in sad case, 

And cried, ‘ If your estate needs ordering, 

Order it quickly; at an hour past noon 

You'll die.’ ‘ All’s done,’ says he, ‘all’s long been 

done. 

My dithyrambs, praise to Heaven, I bequeath 

Full-grown and wreathéd ;? them I do entrust ® 

To the Muses, my milk-sisters, to be wards 

Of Aphrodite and Dionysus; such 

Ts my last will and testament. But now 

Since Charon from Timotheiis’ Nzobé 

Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts ‘‘Come, 

The ferry waits!” 4 and dark imperious Fate 

Calls me—O, that I may trot off, my friends, 

With all I have, give me my cuttle-ends!’ 

1 there is confusion between the P.’s here and prob. also 
in Machon, ‘who flourished at Alexandria 300-260 B.o. 
2 double meaning, ‘prize-winners’ and ‘entitled to dine as 


ephebi,’ i.e. over 18, cf. Anacr. 45 3 with secondary 
meaning ‘dedicate’ 4 Zit. has room 
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Kav adr@ dé péper hyot: 


Oirokevos 108”, ws Aéyoue’s f) Kvdnpios 

mb§aro Tpiav aXe TOV Napuyya THXEwY, 
‘Oras KaTATIVE ” pyoiv 6TL TAEio TOV Xpovov 

Kal rave Gua ot Ta Bpw@pal’ ndovnv Trot.’ 


kal Atoyévns 6é 0 Kv@V Gov monuTroba KaTa- 
payov émOewevns avT@ THS yaoTpos amélave. 
mepl Sé tod DidoFévov Kal 0 Tapwdos YoHTatpos 
Aéyor dyot: 


diooais yap év peoarow txOvev popats 
horas Tov Aityns &s méecov NevTTwY TKOTIOV. 


Eolyb. 4.20.8 tadra yap maciv € eoTe yvepea 
Kal ovvyOn, d10Te oxedov Tapa povois “Apkace 
™ pavTov bev ob mraides ex vyTi@v ade eOifovrar 
Kara vopous TOUS Upvous Kal mavivas ois Exaoroe 
KATA TA TATpPLA TOUS eTLX@pLOUS Howas Kal Beods 
tpvodou peta S€ tadta Tods Didokévov Kal 

, ‘ / lol / 
TipoGeov vomous pavOdvovres TONAN piroriwia 
Yopevovot KaT éviavTov Tots AtoyuctaKols avrX- 
Tats év Tots OeadTpots, of ev Traides TOS TaLdiKovs 
ayavas ot S€ veavicxor Tods TOV avdpav Reyo- 
févous’ opmoiws ye piv kal map bdrov Tov Biov 
Tas Staywyas! tas ev tals cuvovcias ovy otTw 
movobvTat Oia TOV ETELTaKTOV akKpoauaToV ws bv 
avT@V ava wépos ade AAN}OLS TPOTTATTOVTES. 


Ath. 14.643d  tadta cal 0 KuvOn)pt05 Dird£evos: 
dv éraway Avtipdvns év TO Tpitayovicth dyot: 


1 Schweigh: mss aywyds 
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And in another part he says: 


Philoxenus, they say, he of Cythera 

Wished that his throat had been three cubits 
long, 

To make his drinking last as long ’s could be 

And all his victuals give him equal joy. 


And Diogenes the Cynic died of an over-loaded 
stomach+ from eating a  cuttle-fish raw. Of 
Philoxenus Sopater the parodist writes as follows : 


For in between two feasts of fish he sits 
And gazes straight into the side of Etna.? 


Polybius Histories: It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Arcadian system is almost 
unique. In Arcadia the children are by law taught 
first to sing the hymns and paeans with which each 
community according to its custom honours the 
heroes and Gods. Later they learn the ‘nomes’ 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus and dance them in 
keen competition every year for the Dionysiac flute- 
players in the theatres, the boys competing in the 
children’s contests and the young men in what are 
called the men’s contests. Nay, in like manner at 
all times when they dine together they rather call 
upon each member of the company for his song than 
employ professional musicians to entertain them. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: So far Philoxenus 
of Cythera,? whom Antiphanes* in his Third Actor 


1 or of a gastric upset? cf. Diog. Laert. 6, 2. 76 2 be 
sits doing nothing till it is time for the next meal 
8 this description of the poet is prob. correct for what 
follows but not for the Banquet which precedes 4 -¢, 407- 
333 B.O. 
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TON Y éoTl TayTwY TOV ToLnTaY Siapopos 
6 Dirokevos. TpeTicTa pév yap dvomactY 
idtotat Kal Katvotot + yYpHTaL TavTayov: 
émerta Ta wéAdn peTaPorals Kal Ypwpmaciv 

5 ws ev Kéxpatar. Oeds év avOpwrrotow Hv 
exelvos ElowMs THY ANNO@S movatKNY: 
ol viv 0¢ KicooTeKTA Kal KpHVata Kal 
avOecimoTaTa médea MErEoLS OVOMATLY 
TovovaLy éuTAEKOVTES GANOTPLA LEAN. 


®IAOZENOT TOT KTOHPIOT 
AIOTPAMBON 


eel KixAoy } Tadareta ? 


Ath. 1.6e Gawilas 5€ pnow oti Sirdtevos 5 KuvOhpios woinths, 
mepimadys dy trois dors, SermvGy wore mapa Arovvcig, ws eldev 
exeivm mev MeyaAny TpryAay maparebeicay éavt@ OF piKpar, 
avadaBav adthy cis Tas xeipas mpds Td ods TpoonveyKe. mu90- 
mévov 5& Tod Atoyvatou Tivos Evexey TODTO Tote’, elrev 6 Piddtevos 
bre ypapar thy Tadaretay Bobrourd Tia Tap exelyns TOY KaTe 
Napéa mvbécba: Thy d5& Tpotamerny amoKeicpto Bat ddtt vewrépa 
Groin 5d wh raparonovbeiy: thy 8& TO Avovvoig TapaTebeioay 
mpeo Butépav ovoay eidevar mavra Tapas & BovrAcTai uabety. dy 
ovy Arovbatoy yeddoarra a&morretAat avT@ Thy Tpiyhay Thy Tapa- 
Kemlevny adT@. ouvenedve dE TG Hirokevm Hdéws 5 Arovdcuos. 
érel 5 thy epwucvny Taddrevay epwpaen Sia Geipwr, eis Tas 
Aarotas eveBAHOn: év ais moiay roy KixkAwra ouvednke Tov 
MdOoy cis To wept abtoy yevduevov mdOos, Toy pey Arovdatoy 
KixAwra brogrnoduevos, Thy & avrAnTpida <Tadaresav)> Tada- 
Tetav, EavTdy & Odvocea. 


* Grot: mss kowotor: Cas. Kod Kowotot, perh. rightly 
2 cf. Arist. Poet. 2 (Timoth, 10) 
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praises as follows: ‘The poet Philoxenus stands in a 
class by himself. In the first place he uses new 
words of his own everywhere. Secondly, how well 
he mingles his music with changes of time and key! 
He was a God among men; for he knew what true 
music is. As for the poets of to-day, setting other 
men’s tunes to their miserable words they write 
ivy-wreathed, fountain-clear, flower-hovering, but 
miserable, stuff.’ 


See also Plut. Alex. 8 (above, p. 272), Ael. N.A. 
2. 11, Tz. ap. Cram. 4.0. 3. 334, Sch. Theocr. 4. 31, 
Pavsclwdand: 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF 
CYTHERA 


J-11 Cyciops or GALATEA 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Phaenias, the 
poet Philoxenus of Cythera, who loved a good dinner, supping 
one day with Dionysius and observing that the prince was 
served with a large mullet and himself with a small one, 
took his mullet up and put it to his ear. When Dionysius 
asked why he did so, he replied that being engaged on his 
Galatea he wanted his fish to give him news of Nereus’ 
country, and that she had answered ‘I have been caught too 
young to understand it ; Dionysius’ mullet is older and can 
give you all information.’ Whereupon the prince burst out 
laughing and sent him his own fish. It seems that Philoxenus 
was one of Dionysius’ favourite bottle-companions, and when 
he was caught one day in the arms of his patron’s mistress 
Galatea, he was committed to the stone-quarry. And it was 
there that he composed the Cyclops story to fit to his own 
history, modelling his Cyclops on Dionysius, his nymph 
Galatea on Galatea the flute-player, and Odysseus on himself. 
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Ael. V.H. 12.44 ai év SixeAlg ABoroular wep) ras ’EmimoAas 
joay, cradlov uikos, To edpos Bio rACOpay. Aoay Se ev airais 
Tov xpdvov TocovToy diaTpipavres &vOpwro: as Kal yeyaunKevat 
€xel kal maidomorqom. Kal tTwes TaY Taldwy exelvwy undenwmoTeE 
mwoAw iddyres, OTe €s Lupaxovoas HABov Kal cidov tmmovs 
bmeCevypuévous Kal Boats eAavvouéevous, epevyov Bowytes: Td BE 
KdAAoTOY Tey eke? omnAraiwy emadvupov Hy SiAokevov Tod TornTod, 
ev @ pact SiatpliBav Tov KixAana cipydoato Tay éavTovd peday 
Td KadAAoTOY, Tap’ ovdev Oeuevos Thy ex Atovvatov Timwplay Kal 
Karadinny, GAN? ev adTh TH cumpopG povcovpyay.t 


Hermesian. ap. Ath. 13. 598 e [kataAoyos épwrikay]- &vdpa 
dt Toy Kubépnder, dy eOpebartd 1 APRvar? | Baxxov Kal AwTod 
morTéTatoy Tauinv | Movoats maidevody te,? :Adgevorv, ofa 
TwaxOels | ’Optuyin *ratrns HAGE did mr drAEwS, | yivdokeis dlovoa® 
béyay 600 dy Tadatein®| abtots unrclors OjKab” dard mpordaors.? 


Sch. Theocr. 6.1 Aodpis ono did Thy ebBooiay tev Opeuua- 
TtTwv Kal Tod yaAaKTos moAuTANGELay Thy TloAvPnuoy fSpicacbat 
icpoy mapa rH Atrvn Tadatetas: birdtevoy 5& tov KuOnpiov, ém- 
Snuhoavra Kal wh Suvduevoy emivojoca: thy altiav, avarAdoa ws 
bri TloAvpnuos Hpa THs Tadareias. 


Did. ad Dem. Phil. xi Berl. Klass. texte i. p. 59 rdv poy 
ex Makedovias dpusmevoy ottws elvat pidokivduver, S08 imép Tod 
mei(w mohoa Thy apxhy Katarerpacba Tay Td GOua Tors TOAE- 
miots waxduevov'—. . mepl wiv yap Thy MeOdyns woAtopklay roy 
detidy dpbarmdy etexdmy Tokedmat: TAnyels, ev G TA unXaveouata 

- €pedpa ... TH mey yap wep) TAY abdAnTra@y duoroyetTar Kar 
Tapa Mapova, didtt ovvredodyTt movotkods ay&vas abt@ juKpdy 
éravw Ths suupopas Kata Saluova cuvéBn Toy KikAwna mdvras 
abrAjoat, “AvriyevelSnv wiv toy Sidokévov, Xpuodyovoy 8k Toy 
Srnoixdpov, Tiwd0coy SE rv Oivicddov. 


1 mss add 6 :Adtevos 2 dv €0p. Herm: mss dveOp.: 
7 °A@Q. E: mss riOfva 3 Motoars Schn: mss -oar: 
maisevoay te Kaib: mss -@évTa *Couat: mss dpuyf 
§ Dalecamp—Ruhnk: mss -xer Kal odcay ®§ Weston: mss 
-ns ? Hz mss mpdyovas 


* Colophon? on his way to Ephesus where he died? 
* the sea-nymph G. according to some versions of her story 
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Aelian Miscellanies: The Sicilian stone-quarries were 
situated near Epipolae, and measured two hundred yards 
by sixty. Some of the prisoners they contained had been 
there so long that they had married and got children within 
them, and among these were not a few who having never set 
eyes on a town were so amazed when they went into Syracuse 
and saw teams of horses driven by shouting drivers that they 
fled shrieking away. The best of the caves in the quarries 
was known as that of the poet Philoxenus, being the quarters 
in which he snapped his fingers at the punishment meted out 
to him by Dionysius, and so effectively courted the Muse in 
the midst of his sufferings as to compose in that prison his 
finest lyric poem The Cyclops. 


Hermesianax Leontiwm [from a catalogue of love-affairs] : 
And the man from Cythera, whom Athens nursed and bred 
to be the Muses’ most loyal steward of Bacchus and the flute, 
to wit Philoxenus, well thou knowest, Leontium, what was 
the wound he suffered at Ortygia ere he passed through this 
city,1 for thou wottest of the great love wherewith Galatea 
inspired e’en her sheep-attendants.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus : According to Duris, Polyphemus 
built a temple to Galatea on the side of Etna because of the 
excellent pasturage and the abundant supply of milk, but 
Philoxenus of Cythera, living there and so being unable to 
give a fictitious reason like that, made Polyphemus the 
lover of Galatea. 


Didymus on Demosthenes: ‘The man who came from 
Macedonia was so willing to take risks that in his desire to 
extend his rule he became maimed for life in battle against 
his enemies’:—. . It was at the siege of Methoné that 
Philip lost his right eye by an arrow while he was inspecting 
the. siege-engines. .. The story of the fluteplayer is 
accepted, among other historians, by Marsyas, It seems 
that.at.a musical competition held by Philip a short time 
before the loss of his eye, all the competing fluteplayers, by 
a strange coincidence, performed the Cyclops, Antigeneides 
that of Philoxenus, Chrysogonus that of Stesichorus, and 
Timotheus that of Oeniades. 


was a shepherdess ; the sheep of this G. were the courtiers, 
including P., of her royal lover Dionysius (see above) 
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2 
Ath. 15.692d  érel 3° évravba Tod Adyou eoLEV; 


SvpRarobpat te wédos vuty eis "Epwta, 


Kata Tov KvOnpiov ToLnThy: 


3, 4 


Ar. Plut. 290 KAPION. kal phy eye BovdAnoouat Opertaverd 
roy Kixdwmra | wymodpevos Kal roiv modoiy &d) mapevoadevar | 
iuas &yew. | AA ela réxea Sapir? éravaBoavTes | BAnxdpevol Te 
mpoBatiwy | aiyav T€ kivaBpdvrov wérn | drecO’ ameywAnmevol” 
tpdyor 8 &kparieta be. 

Sch. ad loc. (a’) Operraverd Toy Kixdwra .. . Todto 8& ék 
Kikawmos didotévov orl: memoinke yap obtos toy KukAora 
KibapiCovra . . . Siaavper Bt dirdtevoy roy Tpayixdy, ds elonyarye 
KiGapiCovra Try TloAv¢ nov. Td dé 


OpetTavend 
mowdy pédos Kal kpoupatidy éore Td dé 
p , , n 
QXN ela téxea Oapiv’ érravaBowrtTes 


ex Tod KiKAwmos bidofévov gorl. diddtevoy Toy 5.8upauBomowdy 
Siaotper, ds eypaye Toy Epwra rod KdkAwmros Toy em TH Padatelg: 
celta KiOdpas HXov pywovpevos ev TE ovyypaumatt, trovtd pyar Td 
pfjua Operraverd. eked yap elodyer Tov KixAwma KiOapiCoyra Kal 
epeBiCovra THY Taddreiay.—(6’) 5 birdtevos 6 diOupauBorowds ev 
Sixeria Fv mapa Arovvcty. A€yovor SE Ste ToTE Tadareia Tivt 
madAakid: Atorvotov mpocéBade Kal paddy A:ovdoros ekapioev 
adtoy els AaToulay. ouydav de exeiBey Favev eis Ta pn TOY 
Ku0hpwy rat exer Spana thy Tadarelay émoinoer, ev @ eiohveyKe 
roy Kvkromra epavta tis Tadatelas, TodTo dt alvirrduevos eis 
Avviciov: aneikace yap abtoy TO KixAwm, érel kal aitds 4 
Atovdaros ovk wtvddpKer. 


ao me ee 


1 of, 6. 271 b, Paroem. Gr. 2. 453, Plat. Symp. 185 c, Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 1. 6 2 of, Suid. @pertavead, Ael. V.H. 12. 44 
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91 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now that our conversation 
has reached this point, . 


A song will I contribute to my love of you, 
in the words of the poet of Cythera. 


3, 42 


Aristophanes Plutus: Carton: Yes, I'll lead you with 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling and a criss-cross swing of the legs 
like this. Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous, chanting the bleats of sheep and malodorous goats, 
all rampant and gay, and you shall break your fast like 
he- goats. 


Scholiast on the passage : (1) ‘The Cyclops’ ting-a-ling:...’ 
this comes from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, who makes the 
Cyclops play the lyre . . . He is parodying Philoxenus the 
tragedy-writer, who introduced Polyphemus playing the lyre. 
The word 

ting-a-ling 


is a sort of musical phrase and is instrumental rather than 
vocal. The words 


Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous 


are from the Cyclops of Philoxenus. Philoxenus is parodied, 
the dithyramb-writer who wrote about the love of the 
Cyclops for Galatea; and he imitates the sound of the 
lyre in his book with the word @perraveAd or ting-a-ling. 
For he introduces the Cyclops playing the lyre in order to 
win Galatea’s affection.—(2) Philoxenus the dithyramb- 
writer was with Dionysius in Sicily. It is said that he once 
seduced a woman called Galatea who was Dionysius’ mistress, 
and when he learnt of it Dionysius consigned him to the 
stone-quarry. Escaping thence he retired to the highlands 
of Cythera and there composed a drama called Galatea, in 
which he made the Cyclops Galatea’s lover, thus hinting at 
Dionysius, whom he likened to the Cyclops, because Dionysius’ 
sight, like his, was not of the best. 
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5 


Ar. Plut. 296 XOPOS. jets 56 -y ad Cnrhoouer Opertaverd 
tov KixaAwma | BAnxapmevor, ve TovToVl mUayra KkatadkaBortes | 


/ yv / 4 > ry s 
71) PAV EXOVTA hayava Lie aypla poTcEepa 
kpaimadayra | nyovpevoy Tots mpoBartots, | eix 5&- karadapOdvra 
mou | wéyav AaBdyres Humevov opnkicxoy exTUPra@oat, 


Sch. ad loc. mhpav €xovta: (a’) SidokEevov éort mrapnymevoy 
Ka) tooto Td pytdv... (8) evraiea 6 moinths maryviwdds 
emipéper TA TOD Sidokévou eimdvTos mhpay BactaCey Tov KikAora 
Kal Adxava eoOlev. obtw yap mwemoinne Ty Tod KvkAwr7os 
imoxpiThy eis Thy oxnviy cicaysuevor. euvhoOn de THS TUPAGTEwS, 
&s oons év TH Tomar .. - 


6 


Sch. Theocr. 11.1 .. . nal dirdtevos thy KuxAwra rove? 
mapauvOovpevoy éautdy em TH THs Tadarelas Epwr: kat évTeAAd- 
pevoy Tots deddiow Srws amayyelAwow adrh, rs tals Movoats 
Tov Epwra axeiTat. 


Plut. Q@. Conv. 1. 5 e(nretro mapa Soocly Erov kal roy 
KvxAwma 


povoals evpwvols (ao0at 


gna) Ty Epwra Pirdtevos. 


Diogen. 7. 82 
mop ert Sarov €rXOov 


A / a r 
em) TOV TaXéws yiwouevwv? amd TOD KUxAwMos 7 weTapopa. 


8 


Ath, 13. 564e [a. %pwros]: 5 d& Tod KuOnpiov biArogevov 
Kixdey, epav tis Tadarelas nal émawav adbtiis Td KdAdos, 
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5 


Aristophanes Plutus (continued): Cuorus: But bleating 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling, we will find you, my friend, keeping 
your sheep all dirty and drunken 


with a scrip full of dewy wild potherbs, 
and when you’ve just dropped off to sleep we'll take a great 
burning skewer and try to put your eyes out. 


Scholiast on the passage: ‘With a scrip’ :—(1) This phrase 
also comes from Philoxenus; (2) here the poet playfully 
attacks Philoxenus’ poem where he makes the Cyclops carry 
a scrip or wallet and eat potherbs. For that is how he 
dresses the man who acts the Cyclops. And Aristophanes 
mentions the blinding, because it is found in the work of 
Philoxenus ... 


6 


Scholiast on Theocritus: And Philoxenus makes the 
Cyclops console himself for his love of Galatea and order the 
dolphins to take word to her that he is assuaging the pain of 
love with the Muses. 


Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: Sossius was asked in what 
passage Philoxenus says that the Cyclops 


tries to heal with the tuneful Muses 


the pains of love. 


Diogenian Proverbs : 
the wood took fire; 


a saying used of things that take place rapidly; the 
metaphor comes from the Cyclops. 


8 2 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: The Cyclops of 
Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with Galatea and praising 


1 cf, Philod. Mus. 80. 15. 9 K 2 cf, Eust. 1558. 15 
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mpomayTevduevos THY TopAwELY awdvTa UaAAov avTis emaivel } TOY 
bpOarduay prynuoveter, Aéywv Bde 
@ KAXNLT POTwTE 
XpuceoBoarpuyxe Tadareva 
xapitohave, Paros! ’Epwotwv 


9 
Zenob, 5. 45 


olw p 0 Saipwv Tépate cuyKabeipEer: 
om 6 datwov tép yeabeip 


em TOY Susavarxerobyrwy emt Tit duo xepet mpdyuart A€yerat n 
mapoiula. Kukrow yap éort Spaua Birokévov Tov ToinTov, ev @ 6 
-Oduoceds repo xebels TH TOD KUKAWTOS omNAal@ A€yet” “Olw’ KTA. 


10 
Suid. 
évoas: avtivon: 
TodTO maps. birotevw 6 KixAwh A€yer mpds Toy *Oduccéa. are- 
déxovt0” yap Td S%vOa Se wip Khavres eOicauev’ (Od. 9. 231) 
rapa TH wointh eipjabat em) Tov &pvGv, ovx) SE 7d ewedvurdoauer > 
voeta bat, 


Sch. 72.9. 219 % Sirah tt Otdoa ob ohdtar, as 5 Timdeos 
bréAaBev wal dirdtevos, Suolws TH uetépa ovvydela, aAAG 
Ovuudoat, Kal OTe OuNAdS Tas eT:OVOMEVAS aTapXas. 


ll 


Synes. Zp. 121 ?Avacracly: Odvoceds ereibe ModAtvpnuoy 
diapetvar airy ex Tod owndrafov: ‘Téns yap eine kal eis Kkaipdy 


1 Kust. omits Tad. (so Wil.) @ddos B: mss kddAos 
2 mss drexdéxovrat 3 B-H: mss aredioapev 


1 ef. Diogen. 7. 19, Apostol. 12, 52, Ars. 379 2 ref. to 
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her beauty, foresees his blinding and takes great care to 
praise her for everything except her eyes, thus : 

O Galatea of the lovely face, of the golden hair, 
of the delightful voice, scion of the Loves 


gl 
Zenobius Proverbs : 
With what a portent hath Heaven imprisoned 
me !? 
The proverb is used of those who are much perturbed at 
some unpleasant event. The Cyclops is a drama of the poet 


Philoxenus in which these words are used by Odysseus when 
he is shut into the Cyclops’ cave. 


103 
Suidas Lexicon : 


You sacrificed others; you shall be sacrificed 
yourself. 


This is said by the Cyclops to Odysseus in Philoxenus. 
It seems that they took Homer’s words ‘then we kindled 
fire and sacrificed’ to be said of the lambs and not to mean 
merely ‘to offer firstlings.’ 

Scholiast on the Zliad: The mark is because @doa ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not opata: ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it in our present usual sense, but ‘to make 
offering’ simply, and because by @umAcf are meant the 
offered firstlings. 


Ie 
Synesius Letters 121: To Anastasius : Odysseus was trying 
to persuade Polyphemus to let him out of the cave—‘ For a 


the size of the stone at the mouth of the cave 3 cf. Paroem. 
Gr. App. 2. 10, Zon. 625 4 it is thought likely that this 


letter is based ultimately on Philoxenus’ Cyclops 
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&y oot mapelny ove evtuxodyT: Ta eis TOY BaddTTioy Epwra: GAN’ 
éyé To kal er@das olda Kad naTadécmous Kal épwrikas KaTavdyKas, 
als ovx eixds avtioxeiv ovde mpbs Bpaxd thy Taddreay. pdvoy 
tndorn& od thy Obpay amoKiwioas (uaAXov St Toy Bvpedy TodTOV 
epol mev yap Kal akpwrhpov elvar palverar), eyo de eravhtw cor 
Oarrov 7) Adyos Thy maida Katepyacduevos- Tl Aéyw KaTEpyacd- 
Hevos ; avrhy exelyny anopaya cor detpe TwoAdats W ke yevouevny 
ayeyiwov: Kal dehoetal cov Kal dvtiBodfocer ob 5° akKih Kal 
KaTelpwvevon. rap petatd ue te kal ro.odvroy €Opate, uh Tay 
Kwdlov 6 ypacos andhs yevntra Kbpn tpypson Kal Aovowévn tis 
hmepas moAAdKis* Kadby obv ei mavra evOeThoas, exxophoreds TE 
kal éxmAuveis kal evOuyuiaceras Td Swudtiov’ eri BE KdAALOY, ef Kal 
oTepdvous mapagkevacato KiTTOD TE Kal ulAakos, ols cauTdy Te Kal 
TA TadiKd avadhoaio’ GAAd Th diarplBes; ovK« eyxepers H5n TH 
Ovpa ° mpds oby Tadta 6 MoAvpnpos ebexdyxacé re Saov eduvaTo 
Méeytoroy Kal tT xelpe expdtnce Kal 6 uty ’Odvcceds @eTo avTdy 
tmd xXapuovijs ovK Exew Ort Eavt@ xphoaito KkateAnioavta Ta 
maidikay mepiecerbat. 6 dé, broyeverdoas adrdy, <Q Obi,’ én, 
“Spiwvrarov avOpdmiov Eoixas elvar kad éykararerpimucvoy ev 
Tpayuacw" &AAo wévror Te TolKiAAE’ evO€vde yap ovdk amodpaceis.” 
5 pev ody ’Odvoceds (HdiKe?To yap ovrws) Zwedrrev &pa is 
mayoupylas ovioecOat. ot S€, KixAwma pey dyra TH TOALN, 
Rlavpov dé Tots eyxeiphuact, din perHABE Kad vduos Kabetptey,? 
@Y uN ToTE oY KaTayeAdoetas. et SE der rdyTwS brepéxew Te TOY 
vduov, GAA wh ywye elny 5 mapadtwy adtods Kad Tas Ovpas 
Katappnyvis Tod éml rois Seoudrais oikyuaros. , 


12  Sipos (2) 


Hesych. pecatxeves: “Apicropdyns noi “ weoauxeévas vexvas 
; a 
dokods.’® Sd Tod w® ypamréoy wecavxeves Bri Méoov avxeva 
> “~ / a” 
aoKov miecer § mepieBadrdAovto axowwloy. mapwder* 3& Ta ey 
a NX / Su 5 z de 5 x ~ 5 f A 

iAokevov Spo. viot de did Tov 3 ypdpovor decatyeves nad 
<Buoaixeves® od Karas. 


Micky 9 * Dobr: ms dadrous 3 Dobr: ms o 
* Dobr.-B: ms abtod wee? mapeBdAdovto Td ox. Tpaywder 


eee Saripy ®° B, ef. Poll. 2. 136, Xenarch. ap. Ath, 
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wizard am I, who may prove a welcome aid to thee in thy so 
unsuccessful sea love-making. I know incantations and 
binding charms and philtres which Galatea can hardly 
withstand even for a little while. Only do thou engage to 
move the door aside—or rather this doorstone, which seemeth 
to me a very promontory—and I will subdue the maid and 
rejoin thee quicker than the saying of it. Subdue? nay, I 
will show thee herself lured hither by many a charm; and 
she shall be thy suppliant, and thou shalt play coy dissembler. 
Yet this much giveth me thought, lest the smell of the goat 
in the fleeces disturb a maid that lives softly and washeth 
herself many times a day. It were well then that thou 
shouldst both put all in order and sweep and wash and 
fumigate thy chamber, and better still if thou preparedst 
crowns of ivy and woodbine to crown thyself and thy love 
withal. O why tarriest thou? puttest thou not thy hand 
een now tothe door?’ Atthis Polyphemus burst out laugh- 
ing his very loudest and clapped his hands together; and 
Odysseus thought he was in transports of joy at the expecta- 
tion that his love should be his. But Polyphemus only 
chucked him under the chin and said ‘ Noman, thou seem’st 
to be a mighty shrewd manikin and well versed in the affairs 
of life ; but now thou must fain broider thee a different robe, 
for from this place thou shalt not escape.’ Odysseus, who 
was truly being wronged, was in the event, we know, to get 
the advantage in knavery. But you, who are a Cyclops in 
strength and a Sisyphus in attempt, are caught by Justice 
and held fast by Law, both of which you perhaps despise. 
Yet if you must overcome the laws altogether, I only hope I 
may not be the one to undo them and break down the door 
of the prisoner’s hold. . . 


121 Tue Syrian (?) 


Hesychius Glossary: peratvxeves ‘ Mid-necked’ :—Aristo- 
phanes says ‘ wineskins, those mid-necked corpses.’ It is to 
be written so with the letter u, necavxeves, because the cord 
tied round it squeezes the neck of the wineskin in the middle. 
He is parodying the phrases of Philoxenus in the Syrian. 
Some authorities, however, write it with the 5, decavyeves 
‘tie-necked’ and also <in the form fucavxeves ‘bung- 
necked’>, but incorrectly. 


1 cf. #.M, 258. 29 
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132 ‘Ypeévatos 

Ath. 1. 5e [m. dyopaylas}) ra 8 avtd Kal mep) Tod Ku@nplov 
Sirotévov fatopovor. KAdapxos dé onot birdtevoy mpodovd- 
pevoy ev 7H marpld. kal &AAats méAeot mepiepxerbat TAS oikias 
BxorovdobvTwy avTO waldav pepdytwv EAaiov olvoy “ydpov dfos Kal 
trdka Hdvouata ererra eioidvta els tas &AAoTplas otklas Ta 
Ebsueva Tors BAAos aptvew euBdrdovta ay earl xpela, Kae 
obras eis Eavtdy Kipavra eiwxeio@at. obToS eis *Epevov kaTa- 
mAevous eipay Thy dvonarida Kévny emvdero thy aitlay: Kal 
pabdoy Br. may eis yduous cuvnydpacta: Aovoduevos maphy 
&krnros as Tov voudiov, Kal wera Td dSetmvoy doas tuévasoy ov 
h apxn 

Tdpe, Oedv au porate 


mayras ebuxayaéynoev> jy SE SiOvpauBorords. Kal 5 vbudios 
‘ dirdteve’ ele, ‘Kal atfptoy ade Seimvfoes” Kal 6 Biddtevos 
Ay Bor’? kpn ‘uh OAT TEs.’ 


14 
Ibid. 2. 35d [x. ofvov] 6 5& KuOjpios b:Adtevos Neyer: 


> , s , 
evpeltas olvos TAaUPwvos 


15 


Antig. Car. Hist. Mir. 127 of Acdgpot SE A€youow STi ev TE 
Tapydoow katd tTivas xpdvous Td Kwpixioy galvecOar xpucoeidés. 
Bid Kad Toy dirdtevor ovdels by eixovodoyery etror A€yovd” obtws: 


> Ni ‘\. \ lol 
avtol yap. d4a Lapvaccod 
ypvoopipov Nupudéwy eiow Oadapou? 


1 E: mss xpvoopdpov N. €. Oadrduwv: Wil. xpucopdpwy 
vuugalwy elow Oarduov 
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131 EpiraaLtamy 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gluttony]: The same 
story * is told of Philoxenus of Cythera... According to 
Clearchus, whether at home or abroad Philoxenus used to 
take a bath and then visit other people’s houses accompanied 
by slaves carrying oil, wine, caviare, vinegar and other kinds 
of seasoning, dress with the required seasoning whatever was 
cooking for the owners, and then sink down exhausted and 
make a good meal on the spot. It was Philoxenus who on 
his arrival at Ephesus found the fishmonger’s empty, and 
being informed, when he asked the reason, that all the fish 
had been bought up for a wedding, took a bath and went 
uninvited to the bridegroom’s. When supper was over he 
sang—he was a dithyramb-writer—a wedding-song, that 
which begins 


O Marriage, most famous of Gods, 


and captivated all hearts. When the bridegroom said ‘ You 
must sup here to-morrow too, Philoxenus,’ he rejoined ‘I 
will, if the good things aren’t sold meanwhile.’ 


148 
The Same [on wine]: Compare Philoxenus of Cythera : 


fair-flowing musical wine 


15 


Antigonus of Carystus Marvels: According to the Delphi- 
ans, at certain times the Corycian cave on Mount Parnassus 
shines like gold. And so we must*not suppose Philoxenus 
to be speaking metaphorically when he says: 


They themselves over Parnassus into the gold- 
roofed chamber of the Nymphs. . . 
1 this and other lyrics of various types may have formed 


an appendix to the Dithyrambs 2 see on Philox. Eryx. 
p. 346 3 cf. Eust. 1770. 9 
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16 


Ath. 10. 446a [m. otvov]’ 6 abtés pnow ’Avtipdyns ev Te 
Tpavwatia: ‘. . . mapadidov 0 éffjs euol | roy 


/ 
apkeolyviov 
ws @pack’ Evpimidns. | —B. Evdpimidns yap totr’ epackev ;—A. 


GAAg ths; | —B. iAdtevos Snmovdev. =A. ovOev Siadéper, | & ray" 
erAeyxeis wW Eveka gvAAGBHAS mas.’ 


¥ 


Theophr. de Ventis 38 [w. Zepdpov]: mve? 8 eviaxod pev 
xetucptos, Bev Kal 5 months dvocay mpoonydpevoer, eviaxud dE 
hetplws kal wadrak@s, 5:d kal dirdzevos 


adetav 


a Ul 
avrod memolnKke Thy TVONY. 


18 


Plin. H.N. 37. 31 Phaethontis fulmine icti sorores luctu 
mutatas in arbores populos lacrimis electrum omnibus annis 
fundere iuxta Kridanum amnem, quem Padum vocamus, et 
electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus sit Elector, 
plurimi poetae dixere, primique, ut arbitror, Aeschylus, 
Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus, Nicander. 


19 


Ar. Nub, 335 STPEVIAAHS kal SQKPATHS* ST. taidr’ &p’ 
émolouv bypay Nepeday otperralyAay ddiov dpudy, | mAoKdpous 0 
Exaroyrepdra TupS mpnuatvovoas te Oveddas, | elt’ depias, diepds, 
yaurods oiwvods depovnxets, | juBpous 0 HSdtwy Spocepav Nepeday' 
elt” dvr’ airay karémvoy | KeoTpay Teudyn meyaray ayabay kpéa 
rT’ dpvideca Kixnday. 


1 there may be some hidden joke here besides the 
exaggeration 
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THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS 


16 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: The same 
Antiphanes says in the Wounded Soldier: ‘ .. . hand 


over to me next 
the aider of limbs 


as Kuripides called it.—B. Euripides called it that ?—A. 
Well then, who?—B. Philoxenus, of course.—4. No matter, 
my good man ; you're quibbling over a single syllable.’ } 


17 


Theophrastus On Winds [on the Zephyr or S.W. wind]: It 
is sometimes a stormwind, hence Homer calls it dvcajs or 
‘ill-blowing’ ; sometimes on the other hand it is moderate 
and mild, hence Philoxenus has spoken of its breath as 


sweet. 


18 


Pliny Natural History: After Phaethon was struck by 
lightning, his sisters were changed by their lamentations into 
poplar-trees which every year poured forth tears of amber 
on the banks of the Eridanus, a river which we call the 
Padus or Po; the amber is called electrwm because the sun 
is called Elector or ‘Bright One.’ So have very many poets 
told us, the first of them, I believe, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, 
Euripides, Satyrus and Nicander. 


19 


Aristophanes Clouds StTREpsIADES and SooraTEs: Str. 
Then that’s why they wrote of the ‘deadly light-shotten 
onrush of moisty clouds,’ of the ‘tresses of hundred-head 
Typhos’ and ‘storms a-pant,’ of ‘ethereal liquid ones’ and 
‘crook-taloned air-swimming birds’ and the ‘rains of the 
waters of clouds all dewy’—and for doing that they would 
guzzle on fricasséed thrushes and slices of eel ‘great and 
good.’ 
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Sch. ad loc. .. . tadra dé eis Sirdtevoy roy 5iOvpapBoroidy. 
7d yap 
4 
OTpeTTALyNaV 
ovTos einey. ere) ovv cuvGérois Kal moAuTASKOLS of OiBvpauBorrorol 
XpavTar A€teow, Kata Toy exelvwy Chrov Kal aitds Tola’Tats 


xpitat. Sndrot obv &vtixpus dia 1d ekeoTpaupevoy thy andtay 
ToUTwY év Tois guvO€Tols. 


20 ’Exiypappa 
Anth. Pal. 9. 319 :dAotévous els “Epuod & arpa brep aveOnxe 
TAnmédreuos Mupevs: 
Trnrorepds <p’>1 6 Mupeds ‘Eppav adetnpiov 
épua 
(podpopots Ofxev mats 6 LodvKpitew, 
dis b€k amo ctadiwv évaydvios? AXXA TovetTE 
padGaxov éx yovatwy Oxvoy aTwodmevot. 
2 IB 2 £: ms -ov, but 1. 3 must give a reason; évaydévios 
would naturally come to mean ‘ victorious’ in a heat (as of 
wrestling), ‘still in,’ ‘not knocked out,’ and thence would 


seem to have been transferred in that sense to a § final,’ 
as here 


the word seems to mean pleached, inwoven, or ‘shot,’ 
with light, but another Sch. (Suid. s.v.) explains it as 
“turning the daylight or making to disappear’ 2 if this 
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THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS 


Scholiast on the passage: ... This is directed against 
Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer; for the word 


light-shotten 1 


is his.2_ The dithyrambic poets use compound and complex 
expressions, and so Aristophanes uses the same in emulation 
of them. Thus he makes clear the unpleasantness these 
authors show in their compounds owing to their disjointed- 
ness. 


20 InscriPTion 


Palatine Anthology: Philoxenus on a statue of Hermes 
dedicated by Tlepolemus of Myra.® 


Tlepolemus of Myra, the son of Polycrites, set up 
this Hermes for a starting-post * unto the runners in 
the sacred races, because he had been victorious 
after twice ten furlongs; thrust soft sluggardry from 
your knees, ye runners, and hie you on.® 


does refer to P. of Cythera it must have come only in the 
2nd edition of the play, for he was only 12 in 423 3 the 
T. of Lycia of Paus. 5. 8. 11 (called ‘Hippocrates son of 
Thessalus’ in the Armenian version of Eusebius) is either a 
mistake or a different man ; the victory there recorded under 
256 B.C. was in a race ridden on colts 4 there is 
prob. a play on Hermes and herma ‘post’ or ‘cairn ® the 
déArxos or long-race was sometimes as much as 24 furlongs ; 
in all but the shortest race the starting-post was also the 
turning-post 
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API®PONOS 
Bios 


C.I.A. 1280 Mvnoipayos Mvnotctpatouv Oeo- 
tiuwos Atotiwov éxopyyouv, “Apidpwv édidackev, 
Ilorvyapyns Kopwvos édidackev. 


API®PONOS 


Tlatay eis ‘Yyleav 


Ath. 15. 7O1f. wera radr’ dn pwedddytay cad fuay avl- 
otagba emevonABov maides pépovres 5 pev Tis BuuiaThpov 5 Se 
2 éx rod Oupiarnpiou .. . Kal ex Tov A:Bavwrod, Tors Beors 
maot kal magats evéiduevos, émtomelcas Tod otvov Kal Sovs Kara Td 
voutpov Td emtx@piov Td Aoiwdy Tod axpatov TO SiddyT1 exmiery 
madl, tov eis Thy ‘Tyiey Taava doas Tov moimdevra Smad 
*Apippovos Tod Sixvwviov rdvde-2 


€ ‘ney / , , \ fol , 
ylera, TpecRiota wakadpwr, meTAa OED Val- 
Ope TO NELTFOMEVOV 
Buords, od dé wor tpodpwv civoixos els: 
el ydp TLs 1) TAOUTOU YapLs 1) TeKéw 1) 8 
5 Tas icodaipovos avOpe- 
mots Baoidntdos apxas 7) TOOwv 
1 gap of 9 11. in ms * stone reads (1-2) vera Bporoiwr 
mp. and gov (so Max.) vew (i.e. valew), to Aovroy Buov, (3) 
mpoppay ~vyemy (Cuyelns or ouvelns?), (4-5) 3 avOis y mA, 
Xap n Tex. Nd avdis evdaimovos avOpwrovs, (6-8) apyas NT Loppov 


Cuyins Agp. eAkeot (i.e. pkect 2), (9-10) nde ris and TEpyiy, 


(11) akoa reOayra: (12) wera Oa vye (13) xap. oaos (sic) 
3 Ath. omits 
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ARIPHRON 
Lire 


Attic Inscriptions [on a stone found at Athens]: 
Mnesimachus son of Mnesistratus and Theotimus 
son of Diotimus provided the chorus, Ariphron and 
Polychares son of Comon taught it. 


ARIPHRON 


Paran To HEATH 2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: We were on the point of 
leaving the table when slaves entered with a censer and 
[frankincense 2). s06 3-1: ],3 he prayed to all the Gods and 
Goddesses, poured a libation of the wine and gave what was 
left, according to the custom of the country, to the minister- 
ing slave to finish up, sang the Paean to Health of Ariphron 
of Sicyon as follows : 


Health, eldest of Gods,4 with thee may I dwell 
for the rest of my life and find thee a gracious 
house-mate. If there be any joy in wealth, or in 
children, or in that kingly rule that maketh men 


1 records a victory in the dithyramb competition; the 
‘teachers’ were the composers; the date is about 397 B.c. 
2 cf. Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, Frat. Am. 2, Max. Tyr. 13 (7), 
Luc. Pro Lapsu 6, Themist. Or. 11. 151. c, and stone ap. 
Kaib. Zpigr. 1027 (c. A.D. 200) 3 see opp. : the gap 
doubtless contained a libation-bowl, etc. and prob. musicians 
and the subject of the main verb, which apparently followed 
the citation, where there is another gap ‘* or most honoured 
of Gods 
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ods kpudtous Adpoditas 
dpxvaw Onpevopev, 
7) et Tes ddra Oedbev avOpa- 
10 Tovar Tépus 7) TOVOV 
apmvoa TéepavTat, 
\ a , ¢ r , 
peta clo, paxaip’ “Tryiea, Téebare 
mTéptTa Kal NduTrer Xapitev ddpors** 
lA \ \ ” > , BA 
aébev Sé yapis ovTis evdaipov Epv.— 
Kal domagsmeros Nis piroppd<vas> . . + 


2 
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ARIPHRON 


like to Gods, or in the desires we hunt with the 
secret nets of Aphrodité, or if there be any other 
delight or diversion sent of Heaven unto man, ‘tis 
with thy aid, blessed Health, that they all do thrive 
and shine in the converse of the Graces; and 
without thee no man alive is happy.— 


and then, after bidding us a hearty good-night ... . 


1 Crus: mss Ath. oapes, tap:, oap, Cod. Ottobon. oapys 
2 Ath. omits 
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TIOATIAOT 
Bios 


Marm, Par. 68 ad’ 0& Tlorvidos XnrvpSpravos 
SiOupduBo evixnoev “AOnvnow érn HAL... 
dpxovtos ’AOjvnor......-] 


Diod. Sic. 14. 46 


Plut. Mus. 21 «a@odov 8 ef tus TH wy YpHoOat 
TEXMALPOMEVOS KATAYVOTETAL TOV fu KPwmevav 
dyvotav, Todd@v av Tis POavor Kal Tov vv 
KaTaylyveckav' olov, Tav pev Awpiwvetwv tod 
’AvtuyevtOelou TpdTrou KaTappovovvTar, érErdynTEP 
ov ypavtar a’t@: Ttav & ’Avtuyevideiwy TOD 
Awpiwveiov dca THY avTny aitiav: tay Sé K.Oape- 
Sav tod Tipobeiov tpoov, ayedov yap arro- 
mepotiKacw els Te TA KaTTUMaTa Kal eis TA 
Ilodvidsou rroinjpata. 


Ath, 8. 352b [é« tev Kaddtodévous =tpato- 
Ig > , oh X 
vixov atrouynpovedpata]’ IloAvidov S€ ceuvvvo- 
pévov ws évixenoe Tiobcov 0 padntis adrod 
Dirwrdas ‘ Oavpakew’ ey ‘ ei ayvoets Sts odTost 
x‘ , lal , 4s 4 ? 
pev Wndicpata trore?, Tiodeos S€é vouous. 


1 mss ards 
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POLYIDUS 
Lire 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Polyidus 
of Selymbria was victorious with the dithyramb at 
Athens a hundred and [..... years,! in the archon- 
Cs ia at Athens. | 


Diodorus of Sicily: see on Telestes p. 273. 


Plutarch On Music: In general, if we are to argue 
ignorance of a use from its not being employed, we 
shall condemn for ignorance many artists of the 
present day,—for instance, the Doro-Ionies who 
despise the Antigenidean style, and the Antigeni- 
deans who despise the Doro-Ionic; neither school 
uses the style of the other, Similarly we shall con- 
demn for ignorance the lyre-singers who despise the 
style of Timotheus ; these have practically returned 2 
to the ‘patchwork’ music and the compositions of 


Polyidus. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [recorded sayings of 
Stratonicus from er When  Polyidus 
boasted one day of his pupil Philotas’ defeat of 
Timotheus, Stratonicus exclaimed ‘I am surprised 
that you do not know that Philotas writes bills 
presented and Timotheus acts passed.’ 3 

1 the lost date must lie between 398 and 380 B.c. cag 


the time of A.’s authority, perh. Aristoxenus 3 with a 
play on yduo., laws or ‘nomes’ 
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C.I.G. 2. p. 641. 3053 lapis prope Teon compertum : 

al f a f ss \ 

tote Kywolwv tots Kocpors Kal ta rodeu* érrevdn 
4 fo] / 

‘Hpodotos Myvodéta xai Mevexdys Arovyciw 
? f \ \ he AS 24 

antootanbévtes tmperBevtai tap Tyiwy tropti Tas 

: \ lal 

év Kpnra tomas, cal diatpiipavtes Tov melo Tov 
a a / NS a 

xpovov ev Ta aud Todel, OV povoy TaV amo TAS 

dvactpobas evtakliay amedeiEavto adda Kal 

éredel(Eato Mevexrs peta xiOdpas TEovakts TA 

f \ h> \ Lal e la) > 4 

re Tepobéw cat Ilodvidw Kal TOV apav apyaiwv 

moimtav, Kabws mpoohKkey avdpl TeTadevpévo 
v4 > >? a Ju av e f ? / \ 

dra av ioavte THios Ste & mods aTodédexTas TOs 

totovtos Tav avdpar, SedoxOar émawwécat Tay TE 

Tyiwy mod éml Td Tovovtos avdpas mwéuyrat, 

Omolws dé TOs pes BevTas ‘Hpddorov cal Mevexr7v, 

btt KaADS Kal evTaKTws evdedalunKavTL... 


HMOATIAOT MEAQN 


1 


i. M. 164. 20. AtAas dpos ArBins* TloAvidos St 5 diOvpapBo- 
mods maploTrnow adtdy moiméva yeyovévat, kal pnow Bre mapa- 
yevduevos 5 Tepoeds erepwraduevds te Sm’ adtod tls etn Kad 
md0ev apixto, ered) A€ywv ovK EreBev, avdyen BDetey adTG +d 
Tis Topydyns mpdowmoy Kal areAlOwoev adrdév, kal am adtod 7d 
dpos “AtAas €xANOn. ottw AvKdppovos ev Trouvhuati. 


2 


Arist. Poet. 16 [m. avayvwpicews]’ rerdptn 3& H ex ova- 
Aoyiamod, olov ev Xonpdpois, Sri Suoids tis €AHAvOer, Buotos dt 


1 of. Tzet. Lyc. 879, Exeg. I2. 132. 18 
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POLYIDUS 


Upon a stone found near Teos: Whereas Herodotus 
son of Menodotus and Menecles son of Dionysius 
have been sent ambassadors from Teos to the cities 
of Crete and have spent most of the time allowed 
them in our city, and have not only shown the 
good behaviour expected from visitors, but one of 
them, to wit Menecles, as became a man of. culture, 
has given sundry tasteful performances to the lyre, 
as well of the works of Timotheus and Polyidus as of 
our own classical poets; it is resolved by the 
Directors and City of Cnossus that, in order that 
the Teians may know that the City has accepted the 
embassy of the ambassadors aforesaid, thanks be 
tendered to the city of Teos for sending the same, 
and likewise to the ambassadors Herodotus and Mene- 
cles for their excellent behaviour during their visit. 


See also [Censorin.] Gram. Lat, 6. 608. 


THE POEMS OF POLYIDUS 


11 


Etymologicum Magnum: Atlas: A mountain of Libya. 
The dithyramb-writer Polyidus makes him out to have been 
a shepherd to whom Perseus one day came and (instead of 
being allowed to pass) was asked by him who he was and 
whence he came ; whereupon, being unable to gain his per- 
mission by force of words, he must needs show him the 
Gorgon’s head and turn him to stone; and thus the mountain 
came to be called after him Atlas. This account is given by 
Lycophron inh Commentary. 


2 


Aristotle Poetics [on ‘recognition’ or ‘discovery’ in the 
drama]: The fourth kind is that occasioned by inference. 
For instance in the Libation-bearcrs; ‘Someone has arrived 
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ob0els GAA’ I’ Opéarns: obtos kpa eAhAvbev. Kal 4 ToAutSou rod 
gopiatod meph Tis “Ipuyevelas’ elkds yap roy ‘Opéorny ovA- 
Aoyloacba bri Hh 7’ AdeAMH erVOyn Kal adTS ouuBalver OdecOa. 


Ibid. 17 rods re Adyous tovs memoinuévous Set kad adrdv 
mowoivra éxtlBecbat Kabdrov, 10’ oftws ereicodiodv Kal mapa- 
telvey. Aéyw 5E obtws by Oewpeioba: +d Kadrov, ofov rhs 
*Ipeyevelas, tubelons tivds Kdpns Kat a&pavicbetons adhAws rors 
Oaaciw, iSpurbelons Bt els AAANY xdpav ev F vduos Hv Tos kevovs 
Ovew TE OES, Tabrny ~oxe Thy lepwotyny. xpdvw 8 torepoy 7a 
&dEAGG ouveBy eAOety THs iepelas. +d de Ste dvetrdev & Beds Bid 
tw’ aitiav? erdeiv éxe?, kad ep’ bri 5é, ZEw Tod wiBov. eABdv BE 
Kal Anpbels OVecOat weAAwY dyeyvepioev, e180 &s Evpimidns e%6’ 
ws TloAvidos emoincer, kara Td e€ikds eimay bri dK &pa udvoy thy 
adeAGHY GAAG Kal adrdy er TvOAvaL’ Kad evredOev H cwrnpla. 


mept TEAAHNO® 7 TEAAIAOS 


Plut. Reg. Apoph. 193 [r. "Evauewayda]: amayyelAavros 5é 
Tivos ws *A@nvaior orparevna Kawois Kexoounuevoy 8mrraS els 
TeAomdyvynooy arecrdAKact, ‘Tl ody’ elrep ‘’Ayriyeveldas orévet 
katyovs TEAAnvos avAovs @xovrTos;? Fv dk avAnrhs 6 wey TEXANS 
Kdktoros, 6 d&’AvtryevelSas KéAALoTOS. 


Zen. Paroem. 1.45 &eide ra TérxAnvos: em) ray OK@TTIKOY 
rierat %) mapoiula. TérAny yap avAnths eyévero xa) MeAG@y 
months, maiyvid Te KaréAurey edppvOudrara Kad xdpw exovra 
mAcloray Kal ckobupata Koupdrara. 


Ibid. 2. 15 ofros 6 TéAAny eyévero addAnrhs kal wed@y avuTro- 
Tdkrwy months. péurnrar adrod Accalapxos 6 Meoohvios. 


Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. 190. 151. 9 TeAEUTHTAYTOS 


Anuntpiov rod Sknbiov +d BiBAloy TéAdrdrdos mpds TH Keparh 
abrod ebpén. 


1 mss add &€w rod Ka@drov 
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TELLES, TELLEN, OR TELLIS 


who resembles me; nobody resembles me but Orestes ; 
therefore it is he.’ And there is the recognition of Iphigeneia 
in Polyidus the sophist, where Orestes naturally infers that 
= his sister has been sacrificed so he must now share her 
ate. 


The Same: Subjects already invented should nevertheless 
be sketched out in general by the poet himself before being 
arranged in episodes and worked out in detail. He should 
investigate the general plan, for example, of an Iphigeneia 
thus:—A young girl has been sacrificed and has then 
mysteriously vanished from the sight of her sacrificers and 
been transported to a country where it is customary to 
sacrifice all strangers to the God, and there become priestess. 
Some time afterwards her brother happens to arrive there. 
The fact that he has been sent there by the oracle for some 
reason, the purpose of his coming, is outside the story. 
However, he comes, is seized, and is about to be sacrificed, 
when he makes the recognition. This may be either in the 
manner of Euripides or of Polyidus, who makes him say very 
naturally that it was not only his sister, then, who was to 
perish by sacrifice—a remark which saves his life. 


on TELLES, TELLEN, or TELLIS 


Plutarch Sayings of Kings [Epaminondas]: When news 
was brought him that the Athenians had sent a newly- 
equipped army into the Peloponnese, he said ‘What of it? 
Does Antigeneidas weep and wail when Telles gets a new 
pair of pipes?’ Now Telles was as bad a fluteplayer as 
Antigenidas was a good one. 

Zenobius Proverbs : Sing the songs of Tellen :—the proverb 
is used of mockers or jesters. Tellen was a fluteplayer and 
lyric poet who left some sportive verse of excellent rhythm 
and remarkable charm, and some extremely witty jests. 

The Same: This Tellen was a fluteplayer and a writer of 
miscellaneous lyrics, who is mentioned by Dicaearchus the 
Messenian. 

Ptolemy son of Hephaestion: When Demetrius of Scepsis 
died, a copy of the works of Tellis was found beside his pillow. 
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rep. ATZIMAXOT 


Harpocr. Avoiuaxos: .. - od pynpoveter Avkodpyos ev TP 
Tlep) ris Avoixhoews as evTEAOUS peAoTrOLOU. 


APISTOTEAOT2 
eis ‘Eppetav 
Ath. 15 6964 [m. oxoAtwy]: TodTwy Aexdevtav 6 Anudxpitos 
Zon’ "AAAS why Kal Td bed TOD modupaberTatou ypapev *“ApioTo- 
réAous els ‘Epuelay tov Atapvéa ov maidv.éoTiv, as 6 THY THS 
doeBelas Kath Tod ptAocdpov ‘ypaphy amevéyxas Anuddtdos 
evCexdrerev av) aides * mapackevacdels im’ Evpuuédovtos, os 
aaeBovvtos Kal ddovTos ey ToIs svooittors donuépa éis Tov Epuelay 
matava. $i dt maidvos ovdeulay Eudacw mwapéxe: Td Goua, AAG 
nay oxorloy év Tt cal avTd €ldds dori, && adras THs Ackews 
prwepdy div Tonow: 
, 
"ApeTa TrodvpmoxGe yever Bpoteiw,” 
/ id s 
Onpapa KaNALO TOV Bio, 
ads Tépt, TaplEeve, poppas 
cai Oaveiv Cadwrtos év “EXXaSt TOT MOS 
, a 
5 Kal Tovous TAHVaL wadepods axdpavtas:* 
Tolov émt ppéva Badrets . 
captov icabavatov * ypucod Te Kpeiaow 
Kal yovéwr padakavytolo 0 brrvov. 
fal ’ > c , 
aed y evex’ af Aros ‘Hpaxréns Anédas te 
Kovpol 
10 7éAN avétrAacay Epyols 
cay aypevovtes Svvamuv'® 
cos b€ mobos "Axireds 
Alas 7 ’AiSa Sopuov 7AOov:? 
1 EB: mss dreveyxduevos A. els aidwre 2 P Bporew, perh. 
rightly 3 so Diog: P -ros, Ath. dcaparous 4 Wil. and 
P: Diog, «. cis 40, Ath. x. 7° a0, 5 ~ P: others 3’ oi 
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LYSIMACHUS 
on LYSIMACHUS 


Harpocration Lewicon to the Attic Orators: Lysimachus :— 
mentioned as a second-rate lyric poet by Lycurgus in his 
speech On the Treasury. 


ARISTOTLE 


To Hermetas 2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [scolia or drinking-songs] : 
Democritus now remarked that the poem written by the 
most learned of men, Aristotle, to Hermeias of Atarneus, 
was not a paean as was asserted by Demophilus, who at 
the instigation of Eurymedon instituted the proceedings 
against the philosopher and laid the outrageous accusation 
of impiety, on the plea that he daily sang a paean in honour 
of Hermeias® at the common board of the Peripatetic School. 
‘As a matter of fact’ said he ‘the poem bears no resem- 
blance to the paean, but is a particular kind of scolion such 
as we have just been discussing, and this I will show you 
plainly from what it says: 


Virtue, laborious prize of mortals and noblest 
quest of life, ‘tis the most enviable lot in Greece to 
die or suffer bitter toil unceasing for thy maiden 
beauty, such the heaven-rivalling fruit thou be- 
stowest on the mind; better than gold or high 
birth, better than soft-eyed sleep, For thee did 
Heracles, for thee did those other sons of Zeus that 
Leda brought him, bear much in vigorous search of 
thy power and art; for love of thee went Ajax and 
Achilles to the house of Death ; and now for thy 


1 cf. Suid. s.v. 2 cf, stob. FU. 1. 12 Diog. lo. 1. 7 
(‘the hymn to Hermeias’), Didymus Berliner Klassikertexte 
i. 25 (‘ paean’) 3 died 344 


Wil: mss 6 é 6 P [ody d:é]rovres 6. 7 Wil: mss ’Aldao 
Sdwous HA. P roGoce 
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al / 
ads & evexev pidtov 
a Nae te yy 
popdas kal ’Atapvéos evtpodpos 
> / 
15 dediov ynpwcev! avyas. 

Tolyap aoLo.mov Epyots 

> / / fe WS) / 2 M A 

adavartov Té pv avdnaovot” Movaat 

Mvapocivas Ovyatpes, 

Auds Eeviov céBas avEou- 

, 
20 cas hidrias Te yépas BeBatov. 

ey wey odk olda ef rls Te aridely ev Tovrois SdvaTar masaviKdy 
id{wua, capas duodroyotvtos Tod yeypaddros TETEAEUTNKEVAL TOY 
‘Epuelay 8: Gy elpnkev. . . ove yer 3’ ovdé 7d maravixdy émlppnua, 
xabdmep 6 eis AdoavSpov Tov Smaptiaryy ypagels dvTws Taidy, dy 
gna Aodpis ev Tots Saulov emiypapopévors “Qpors Geaat ev Sau. 
. . . GAAG why Kal abrds ’AptororeAns év 77 “AtoAoyla tis ’Ace- 
Belas, ef ph karépevorar 6 Adyos, pnotv: ‘Od yap &y mote ‘Eppela 
Ove os Gbavdt@ mpoatpovmevos as BynT@ uvijua KaTrecKevaCoy Kat 


davariCew thy pdow Bovrduevos émitaplos dv Tiuais exdcunoa 
7d <oGpa>. > 


EPMOAOXOT (?) 


Stob. Fl. 98. 66 [m. rod Biov, bt: Bpaxds Kal evTeAs Kal 
gpovtldwy avdueortos|: ‘Epnoddxou'* 
’ / La fal / > \ v 
atéxpaptos 6 Tas Bios ovdev Evwv 
TLOTOV TWAAVATAL guvTuyials évt,? 
¥ \ \ / UA \ \ f 
érmis dé dpévas Tapabapavve, TO 5é wéAXov 
aKptBas 
oidev ovdels Ovatos dma hépeTat: 
> a \ / > 
5 avTiTrvel O€ TOAAGKLS EU- 
Tuxlats Seva Tis avpa:® 
Oeds 5€ ravtas év <te> Kivdv- 
voow év T aTals xuBepva.! 
1 Diog. P omit kal P xwpnoev 2 Gold«mov Ath. P: 
Diog. -nos (and &@dvaror) avd, Wil: mss avé. from below 


3 Kaib: mss éekoouhoaro, éxdopovy * mss also ‘EpuoAdou, 
but Phot. -Aoxos 5 Bs mss ovvrvxtaow 6 Pflugk-B: 
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HERMOLOCHUS (?) 


loved beauty Atarneus’ nursling! hath made the 
sun’s light desolate. Therefore shall the Daughters 
of Memory cry him famous for his deeds and to live 
evermore, and magnify the God of Host and Guest 
and extol true friendship. 


Now I do not know whether anyone can see anything here 
characteristic of the paean. The writer clearly admits that 
Hermeias is dead . . ., and there is no paeanic refrain as 
there is in the real paean to the Spartan Lysander which, in 
his book entitled Annals of Samos, Duris declares is sung 
in that city . . . And moreover Aristotle says himself, in 
his Defence from the Accusation of Impiety—if the speech is 
genuine—‘‘ If I had intended to sacrifice to Hermeias as an 
immortal being I should not have built him the tomb of a 
mortal, nor if I had wished to make him a God should I have 
honoured his remains with funeral obsequies.”’ 


HERMOLOCHUS () 


Stobaeus Anthology [that life is short, of little account, 
and full of care]: Hermolochus : 2 

All life is inscrutable, wandering amid events with 
nothing sure. "Tis hope cheers on the heart ; no 
man born knoweth certainly whither he goes; and 
often enough there bloweth a dire wind contrary to 
success, Yet in danger and calamity God is ever at 
the helm. 

1 Hermeias 2 or Hermolaiis ; called Hermolochus by 
Stobaeus ap. Phot. Bibl. 167 (p. 117 init. Bek.) ; hardly to be 
identified with the Hermodotus of Plut. Js. et Os. 24, Stob. 


Fil. 60. 3, still less with the Hermocles of Ath. 15, 697 a, 
6. 253b; it may well come within the scope of this book 


mss aytimvéer and aruxlais 7 transp B: mss éeds . 
ra ~ t 
kuBepya avrimver . . . apa <re)> £ (B. suppl. ye) Kivdd- 
voow éy 7 &rais B: mss kivddvois Ovarots 
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ATKO®PONIAOT MEAQON 


1 


Ath. 13. 564a [7. Zpwros] mpbs &AnGeray yap, Kabdmep nar 
Kadapyos év TO mpdry tay "Epwrikay, Avkoppovldny elpnxevat 
gnoty 

yA \ ” bY bé 
ovTe mraLtdos appevos ovTe TapVEVoV 
rn an f 
TOV Xpucopdpwv ovde yuvaixav BabvKortov 
‘ \ 4 / 
KANO TO TpdcwToOY eav pi) KOTpLOV TEpUKY™ 
4 yap aides avOos érvotretpel. 


2 


Clearch. ap. Ath. 15. 670e [8:4 rf, trav eorepavwuever eay 
aAbytat 6 orépavos, epav A€yovtat]> } maddAov bP" dy olovral te 
Kal mpos GAnOerav Toy THS WuXAs KéopoY éokvAevyTat, TovTOIS Kal 
toy Tod céuaros Kécuov bird Tod maBovs ekaryduevor TkUAEVOYTES 
Eaurods avaribéacw ;2 mas 8 6 épay TodTO dpa pév,® wh mapdytos 
dt Tod epwudvou TH 4 Eumodhv woreirar Thy avabeow. BBer Av- 
Koppovldns Toy épavra éxeivoy aimddoy érolnoe A€yovTa’ 

o> > 7 , 2.8 
TOS avaTiOnui cot podov 
\ b] 10 5 \ £8 \ /, 
KaNXov avalewa Kal TEOLNa KAL KUVEaY 
\ \ if IANS) > / , 
Kab TAaV Onpodovov Noyxtd » €TTEL bot voos 
addra Kéyutac 
b] \ X / 7 aw > 
émlt Tav Xapiot diay waid ‘Axaxadrida.® 


wep) RENOKPITOT cal RENOAAMOT 


Heracl. Pont. Pol. fr. 30 [m. Aoxpar]: éyéveto 
Aoxpos Revoxpitos, tupdos x yeveths wountys. 


1 éay uh and mepixn Mein.—B: mss aAAd and -xe 


2 Mus: mss kal rovtos cal and Kal oxvdAevortes 8 Schw. 
inserts mapéyros, but cf. the ellipse before ef 5¢ uy = * mss Tod 
5 Oas.-H: mss vdnua § Wil: cf. Ap. Rh. 4 1491, Anacr. 
18. 3: mss maida kal Kaddy 
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LYCOPHRONIDES 
Poems 


1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: According to the 
Ist Book of the Hrotics of Clearchus, Lycophronides truly 
Says : 

Neither in lad nor golden lass 1 nor yet in buxom 
dame is the face fair which is not modest, for beauty 
is engendered of a proper shame. 

9,2 

Clearchus in the Same [why, when a man’s wreath comes 
apart, we say he is in love]: Or is it rather that lovers are 
betrayed by their passion into despoiling themselves of a 
bodily adornment to dedicate it to one who has despoiled 
them, as they rightly think, of a spiritual? That is what 
every lover does if the beloved be there; and if not, he 
dedicates it to whoever is—which is the reason why 
Lycophronides makes his lovesick goatherd say : 

This rose, with my cap and shoes and game- 
slaying javelins, is my fair offering to thee,’ though 
my thoughts lie otherwhere, to wit on the lass 
Acacallis whom the Graces love so well. 


The following passages refer to poets of whom some 
certainly and all possibly come within the scope of this 
book 
on XENOCRITUS and XENODAMUS 

Heracleides, of Pontus [on Locri]: Xenocritus, a 
poet blind from his birth, was a Locrian. 


1 Ut. wearing gold (7.¢. ornaments) 2 ef. Philostr. 
Vit. Ap. 5.15 K 3 prob. a wayside effigy 
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LYRA GRAECA 


Plut. Mus. 9 tis Seutépas 8é (xatactdcews THY 

\ iol / € 

mept THY povalkyy ev TH Lrapty) Oadijras Te o 

€ / — ra 

Toprivos Kat Bevddauos 6 KuOrjpios cat Bevo- 
id b.: \ 13 e , 

xputos 6 Aoxpos kal Lodvpvynotos 0 Kodopevios 

Kal Daxddas 6 Apyetos wadtota aitiay éxovow 


S71 \ / 
wryenoves yeverOar ... Hoav Oo Tepi Oadrnrav 
, \ / 
te Kal Bevodapov cal Bevoxpitoy mointalt tmara- 
¥ re 
vov. .. a@drjgo. 6 Bevddauov vropxynuatov 


mowntny yeyovévat pact Kal ov Tatavov, Kabarep 
Hpativas: cal adtod b€ Tod Revodapou amopmvy- 
povevetar dopa, o ote havepas bropxnua. Tept 
5 Hevoxpitov, ds jv To yévos éx Aoxpav év 
"Iradia, audioBnteitar € Tatdvev TOLNTNS 
yéyovev’ hpwikas yap bTro0éces Tonudtov ex ov- 
tov romrhy yeyovéva: pac avtov: 610 Kal 
twas S:OupduBous Kadely adtod Ta Toijpata.” 
mpeaBvtepov S€ TH nria pynolv o Tadxos 
Oarijrav Zevoxpitov yeyovevac. 

Plut. Mus. 6 tedeuvtaiov 8€ Ilepixrertov dace 
KiOapwdov vixhoar ev Aaxedaipove Kadpvera, ro 
yévos évta AéaBiov: tovtouv Sé TEedXevTHGAVTOS, 
téros ANaBeiv AeoBiors TO cuvexées THS KATA THY 
Kiapwdiav Siadoxyjs. vioe S€ TAaV@meEVoL vopt- 
fovct Kata Tov avtov ypdovov Tepravdpe Im7e- 
vaxta yeyovévar ghaivetar 8 ‘Imm@vaktos kal 
TlepixNertos av mpecBvreEpos. 


wept MTIAS 


Suid. Mutat Xaraptiatis, woijtpia. Byvovs eis 
, 
"AmoAA@va Kal” Aptem. 


1 mss jpwikay y. trobécewy mpaymata éxovcav 2 mss Tas 
brobEecets 
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MYIA 


Plutarch Music: The second establishment of 
music at Sparta is best ascribed to Thaletas of 
Gortyn, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, 
Polymnastus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos . . 
Thaletas, Xenodamus, and Xenocritus were com- 
posers of paeans .. though according to some 
authorities, as for instance Pratinas, Xenodamus 
composed hyporchemes and not paeans, There is 
actually a song of Xenodamus’ on record, which is 
obviously a hyporcheme . . As to Xenocritus, who 
was by birth of Locri in Italy, it is questioned 
whether or no he was a composer of paeans, because 
we are told that he wrote poems on ‘heroic’ subjects, 
and that some writers therefore called his works 
dithyrambs. According to Glaucus, Thaletas was 
an older contemporary of Xenocritus.! 


Plutarch Music: We are told that the last lyrist 
to win the prize for lyre-song at the Spartan Carneia 
was a Lesbian called Pericleitus;* his death put an 
end to the continuous succession of Lesbian singers 
to the lyre. Some writers are mistaken in making 
Hipponax a contemporary of Terpander. The truth 
would appear to be that he comes later even than 
Pericleitus, 


on MYIA 
Suidas Leaicon: Myia:—A_ Spartan poetess 
Hymns to Apollo and Artemis. 


1 cf, Diog. Laert. 4. 15, where (on the authority of 
Aristoxenus) he is called Xenocrates, perh. rightly enor 
the last Lesbian lyrist to win . . . was P. 
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LYRA GRAECA 


mepi MTNNHS 


Joh. Gram. wr. AloriSos i. 22 (Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 
2 p. 208) Kéypnvtar d€ avTq Large, “AdKatos, 
Muvva, Kal ddXov. 


mep. QEANOTS 

Suid. @eave: Aoxprs, Auptxy. aopata Aoxpixa 
Kal mer”. 

Eust. I. 2. 327.10 as 88 Kat Ocave tes yuvyn 
Aoxpls Xupixh Fv, totopodew of Tadatot. 


For Spenpon see vol. i, p. 29. 


THEANO 


on MYNNA (?) 


Johannes Grammaticus On the Aeolic Dialect : This 
dialect is used by Sappho, Alcaeus, Mynna,! and 
others. 


on THEANO 


Suidas Leaicon: Theano:—A lyric poetess, of 
Locri. Locrian songs and lyric poems. 


Eustathius on the Iliad: According to the old 
writers there was also a Theano of Locri, who was 
a lyric poetess.? 


1 variously emended to Myia (‘Fly,’ a nickname of 
Corinna), Melinna (z.e. Melinno, a first-century writer of 
Aeolic verse), and Erinna (a poetess of uncertain date but 
prob. Alexandrine) 2 according to Clem. Al. Sér. i. 80. 
3 on the authority of Didymus 7, Mvéayopixijs ptAocodlas 
Theano was the first writer of poetry 
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AAESIIOTA 
1 


Zen. 5. 99 vov! 3& Geol pdKapess Toro émA€yovTat of 
papwdol, ds Kat of KBapedol 
adrAd avak udra xaipe.” 


Eust. Jd. 239.19 ioréov 5& Sri ex Tov ‘GAAG Avak’ Sep 
evraida mapa TH month (2. 360) Keira: apxh tis eLodiou KiBape- | 
Sucod Td ‘GAAG &vak,’> os iotopet AtAros Atovicuos. 


os AAKMANO® 


2 
Ox. Pap. 8 


toe ew ew ee tetf. 2. Jecvor ev ververou 
BA > / / BJ f3:" > F 
HvOopev és peyddas Aamdtepos évvé €dooat 
matoai raplevixal, Taicat Kana Eupat éxotcar* 
Kara pev Eupat’ éxoicat, apitperréas b€ Kal 

4 

Spulws] rt oe r y 5 
mproT@ €& EXEPAVTOS LOY TOTEOLKOTAS aiy[ra 


3, 4 


Prise. 1. 20 Adeo autem hoc verum est, quod pro Aeolico 
digamma ponitur u ; quod sicut illi solebant accipere digamma 
modo pro <u, modo pro)® consonante simplici, teste Astyage, 
qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus ut in hoc versu: 


1 mss Zen. otv, Hesych. and Phot. viv 5¢ deo p. Tay eoOAGY 


&pOovar Eore 2 mss aA’ &vak KA. mss also uéya x. 
3 mss @AAQ aAN? &vak 4 cf. Callim. H. 3. 14, 6 33 
5 Ait[va?! 8 x 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 
ue’ 


; Zenobius Proverbs; ‘And now, ye blessed Gods’; this 
is the epilogue of the rhapsodes or reciters of epic verse ; 
compare the phrase used by the singers to the lyre: 


But all hail, O Lord.? 


Eustathius on the Jziad: It should be noted that from 
this phrase ‘But, O Lord’ comes as a beginning of an 
exodium or end-piece in singing to the lyre the words 
‘But, O Lord. . .,’* as we are told by Aelius Dionysius. 


ALCMAN (?) 
, 


From a 2nd century Papyrus: 


. . among the dead, we are come to the temple 
of great Demeter, nine in number, maidens all, 
clad all of us in fair robes, in fair robes clad and 
bright shining necklaces of carven ivory like the 
daylight * to behold 


3,4 


Priscian Principles of Grammar: So true is it that w is 
put for the Aeolic digamma [w, written F]. Just as they 
took digamma sometimes as w and sometimes as a simple 
consonant—witness Astyages, who shows it in both the 
uses, as in the verse 

1 cf. Hesych. viv S¢ Oeot, Phot. AX’ &vat 2 Apollo; cf. 
Timoth. Pers. 3 the rest is lost 4 or perh. [the snow 


on] Etna 
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obomevos } Ferévav édxwrida 


sic nos quoque pro consonante simplici habemus u loco 
digamma positum ut ‘At Venus haud animo nequicquam 
exterrita mater.’ est tamen quando idem Aeoles inveniuntur 
pro duplici quoque consonante digamma posuisse, ut : 


Néoropa? 5¢ Fa maidos . . . 


Ibid. 22 Digamma Aeoles est quando pro nihilo in metris 
accipiebant, ut: 


dupes 8 Fepnvav: tobe yap Gétro Maca DNiyera.® 


est enim hexametrum heroicum. 


6, 7;-8,.9, 10 
Apoll, Synt. 335 dmetparis yap Ta Awpikd Sid WiAdY ayti- 
otolxwy Tas TvvaAOLMas TorerTat 4 
K@ To£dTas “Hpaxréns— 
KaNLoT UTavNev -— 
Ka peyacberns Acavaia *— 
Merauroda 7 ‘AprodvKov te— 
apxor péev yap x 0 Opacior® 


11 
Et. Mag. 579. 19 MevédAas- 


Mevédas te « Ayapéuven § 


amd Tod MevéAaos: auplBoroyv efte cvykom) Mevédas &s® AopiAas, 
elre Kpdoe: TOO o kal a eis a parody, ds edctao edéta, KTA. 

1 # (Prise. read 6F.), cf. Alc. 82. 6: mss also érdpevos 
(glossed aspiciens), do. 2 mss also Nécropt 3 preceding 
words ¢€.g. &AAot wey” Apna plrevte * one ms marg. ’AAKuavos 
5 B: mss taravAev 8 Ahr: mss ra wey’ arevhcara val &, 


> 
kamey? ao Bevnraray, areynoaca 7 Bek: mss xoOpaclwv 
8 mss kal Ay. ® Bs mss kai 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 


waiting for Helen of the glancing eye 


—so we too have uw as a simple consonant like digamma, 
for instance in ‘But mother Venus afraid for good reason.’ 
Sometimes however, the Aeolic writers are found to have 
used digamma for a double consonant, as: 


but Nestor from his son 


5 


The Same: The Aeolic writers sometimes neglect digamma 
in metre, as: 


but we [love] peace; for this hath the sweet clear 
Muse ordained for herself.+ 


For it is an heroic hexameter. 


63:7, 85-95. 10 


Apollonius On Syntax: Very frequently in Doric, synaloephé 
or the coalescing of two vowels is made with the correspond- 
ing unaspirated consonant ; compare” 


and bowman Heracles— 
to flute a fine accompaniment— 
and the great-mighted Athena— 
Melampus and Harpalycus— 
for the bolder man would rule 
iil 
Etymologicum Magnum: Menelas : 
Menelas and Agamemnon 
from Menelaiis ; it is doubtful whether it is by syncope like 


Doryilas, or by crasis of o and a into a like éAegao eAéta, etc. 


1 the preceding words were perh. ‘Others love War’ 
24 marginal note to one ms ascribes all (or the first?) 
of these to Aleman; with the last ef. Alem. 91, which may 
belong to the same passage 
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LYRA GRAECA 
12, 13 


Apoll. Pron. 328B 7 yap tv dpéis tacews otca evOclay 
onpalyer mapa Awptedor 
kal Tv Avos Ovyatep meyaroa beves 
éyxAwwoueyn 5€ airiatiKhy 


Kat tu dirsrmov €Onxev. 


14 
Hesych, 


*Evetidas THAwS oTepavadhdpes 


amd THs mept Toy “Adplay Evérid0s‘t diapépovor yap exer. 


15, 16 

Hephaest. 15 [m. drodecéws pétpwy]> Bpaxuxatddrnkra dt 
kaAcitat boa amd Simodtas em) bAw 70d) weuelwrat, ofov ém) 
ia Burov" 

ay abt és olxov tov KXenoire. 

évtav0a yap 6 oimmw movs avt) bAnS lauBiejs Keira Simodias. 
G / \ © a ‘ : / 
UmepkaTaAnkta de boa mpds TP TEAELw mpogéAaBE uépos Todds, 
olov émt iauBiKod 


9 3 lal 
ei’ @TE TUGTAaYw AVOEiCa 2 


TOUTO mev ovY ovAdAaBy > Te piT Tevet. 


17 


Ath. 11 (vol. 3, p. 16 Kaib.) [w. rornplav]: ards ye why 5 
Zebs ris ‘HpaxAéous yevérews akiov jyeirar da@pov -AAKLAVD 


? Mus.—B: mss orépay, (sic) and as separate gloss ’Evipdpw 
amd THs RTA. diapépery. & > Wil: mss & tamvecaxwAvdeioa, 
OT arvoerdaw Aveioa, Sor’ ard mvTTdAw AvEtoa: Sch. paraphr. 
ar) magoddov Aveeica % Consbr: cf, Choer. 66. 5 (rvcodAw) : 
mss ovAA. TAclore 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 
bP 


Apollonius Pronowns: For when the pronoun 7v ‘thou 
has the acute accent it is the nominative in Doric: 


and thou, great-mighted daughter of Zeus 
but when enclitie, the accusative : 


and made thee a lover of horses. 


14 
Hesychius Glossary : 
Enetic colts that have won in the race 


from Enetia or Venetia on the Adriatic Sea; for the colts of 
that country are particularly good. 


15, 162 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the classification of 


metres]: They are called brachycatalectic when a dipody 
is short by a whole foot, as in the iambic line: 


Come again to the house of Cleésippus. 


Here the foot -cimmw stands for a whole iambic dipody. 
Hypercatectic metres are those which have part of a foot 
in addition to the last, as in the iambic: 


I will go like a [calf] freed from the nose-ring. 


‘Here there is a syllable too many. 


oy ae 


Athenaeus Doclors at Dinner [on cups]: Why, Zeus him- 
self thinks a cup a worthy gift for Alcmena in honour of 


1 of. Id. Synt. 131-2 2 cf. Epit. Heph. 361. 17 Cons., 
Sch. Heph. 114 C, Phot. and #.M. toadovs, Arc. 51, Hesych. 
booakos and rbaccaxos: tbAov kapymbAov Tois pdoxXois Tepl TOUS 
wunripas TiWemevov KwAdov Onrdtew ‘a curved picce of wood 
put round the muzzles of calves to prevent their sucking’ 
3 cf. Plaut. Amph. 260, Ath. 11. 474 f. 
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Svdjva mwoThpiov, 9 map CAAKBaYL>? "Auditptwrt elxacbels 
dtdworv, 
& 8 brobeEapéva Oancato 
xpvceor ainva ToTNpLoy. 


18 
Et. Mag. 420. 40 #80: wapa7d G5 7d apecKw* 
&Sov pirov os « ew Adyar.” 


Ta yap apéoxovra 75€a. 


19 


Stob. Hel. i. 2. 31 [8re Oeds Snutovpyds Tay bvTwy Kal drémet 
Td bAoy TE Tis Tpovolas Ady@, Kal wolas odclas bmapxet]: 


€ / 4 a \ ” 
Tpvéwpes udeapas, Macar Atos exyovot, 
apOitous aodais.§ 


20, 21 
Et. Mag. 417. 12 ioréoy Bri rd HNL. . . of Awpiets axE 


A€yovot ia Tod a 
Ss / la al 
aye Atya meya capa 
Toutécti Srov Tov Alya Td méya pvnmetoy, Kal 
eS € N 
aye 0 KELVOS 
’Auditpvavidas 


1 EF (preceded by two quotations from Hom, and followed 
by one from Stes., cf. 13. 600 f.): mss Srep “Augitpborr 
2 B-H: mss és kev &5.: Pors. pirg 8 mss Motea:: or omit 
as incorporated gloss ? 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 
the birth of Heracles, giving it her when he is appearing in 
the shape of Amphitryon [in Aleman : 


and she took the golden cup and forthwith looked 
at it in wonder. 


181 


Etymologicum Magnum #5 ‘to please’: from &w ‘to give 
pleasure’ ; compare 


I pleased the friend who pleased me. 


For things which give pleasure are 75€a ‘ pleasant or sweet.’ 


19 


Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Let us hymn the Blessed Ones, ye Daughters of 
Zeus,” with songs immortal. 


20, 21 


Etymologicum Magnum: It should be noted that the 
Dorians say ax: for qx: ‘where’ ; compare 


where the great tomb of Lichas 
and 
where the famous son of Amphitryon? 
1 perh. elegiac (Callimachus ?) 2 the Greek has ‘ye 


Muses daughters of Z.,’ but the word Muses is perhaps a 
gloss % Heracles 
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os SAUIPOTS 7 AAKAIOT 
22 


Heph. 86 rerphmerpoy 8€ naradnntixdy emiavixdy, d Thy pey 
mparny exer iapBixhy, Aros éEdonuoy 7) értdonuoy, thy 5& Sevtépay 
iwvixhy } devtépay mawrvichy, Thy be Tplrny Tpoxatkhy ELdonuoy 7 
éxtdonuoy, elta thy ex tpoxalov Kal Tijs adiapdpov KatdKAcida, 
olov: 


lal > - fu > , SS , 1 
TeovTos els OnBais mais apuatera oynpEevos*— 


lal > 
Manis pev évyvn Eertov EXolo am’ aTpadKTw 
Aivov.? 


23 


Plut. Garr. 5 xa oxdme: thy fAvotovt* wevOe kad xdpw- 
\ lel By4 \ , 
. . Kab Khvov eyo hatpl FromdoKav 


Moicay ed Adyemev.4 
24 
Apoll. Pron. 97.4 AloAets &upe ss 


. . AXAE TIS Gp Saiwov 


25 


Hdn. ap. Cram. 4.0. 3,239.28 of yap AloAeis Aéyouor Cray 

Tav>, mas mais: ® 
fal > fol 
TALS O Xwpos* 

tiva omer Ore wavra.t ® 

1 mss O@nBas, apudreror 2 Zroiw’ H, = ZdAAotowa = efAovoa: 
mss €xo10" mss also ér 3 -AdKalov ? 4 B-E: mss 
Kaxeivoy yap yd pat lorrAokduwy and Aayety 5 suppl. E (cf. 
context) ® an example of méy ‘all’ perhaps underlies 
this 
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SAPPHO or ALCAEUS (?)! 


222 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the combination of unlike 
elements]: The epionic catalectic tetrameter has the first foot 
an iambic, either of six or of seven ‘times,’ the second an 
ionic or ‘second’ paeon, the third a trochaic of six or of 
seven ‘times,’ and then the close, consisting of a trochee and 
a doubtful syllable, for instance: 


Such was [my] son when he entered Thebes in 
his chariot; 


and 
Malis was a-spinning, twisting the fine thread 
from her distaff. 
23 
Plutarch Garrulity: Observe the charm of . . .® 


And I say that he hath a fair dower of the violet- 
tressed Muses. 


24 


Apollonius Pronouns: The Aeolic writers use the form 
&upe ‘to us’; compare 


but to us some God 


25 


Herodian in Cramer’s Oxford Inedita: For the Aeolians 
say may for may, and mats for mas; compare 


all the place 


out 


1 See also Scolion below, p. 564 2 ef. Bt, Mag. try 
(Hdn. 2. 302. 14) 3 the mss say Lysias, but this cannot 
be right ; prob. Alcaeus 4 the mss are corrupt 
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26 


Hdn. 2. 932. 20 dpe . . H8n pévtor Aiodeis rad ev amdq 
mpopopa Sia TOD t a’Td amopatvovrat 


de yap apEatot 


Tows dvadoyerepov as SelkvuTat ev TH Iep) "Emippnudrwr. 


27 
Cram. A.O. i. 63.29 [7. Tod dea Od. 4. 794]: 7d 5e v apd 


Tov dimAod oddemHmore eiploxerat, ef uh udvoy ev TE Thos. . EvOa 
ot AioAcis GvaAoyetepot eiowy 

»” 

typos 


Aéyovtes Kal 


Kat invnrwv opéwv. 


28 


Ibid. i. 327. 3 1d yap bpS Sevtépas pty &s mpddnrov, &AAG 
kal mpdtns, ws SjAov ex ths AloAlSos SiaréxTou: as yap amd Tod 
olk@ 4h meToxh Colkers>+ (Ale. 88)- oftw amd rod 5pa Cdpers>* 


GX’ @ wavT émopers "AMte . 2 


29 
Ibid. i. 208. 13  f8pdés+ rodto map’ Aioredor OnrvKds A€yerat’ 
dvadéxerar KAlow axddrovdov OndruKP yéver . . Suoror To jas 


elta 7 yevikt’ 
iSpos <dvc>oudorépa 8 


avrt Tod [Spobs, as: ‘ MéAayxpos alSws &ktos” Cav} aidods>.4 


1 mss here aptérw, Kad, poo. gives -aro: B ef, Sch. Soph. 
At. 257 2 Bz mss épopeis “AA. 8 E, cf, with B Hesych. 
dupa: d5uh* Aakdves: mss Spas dupdrepa 4 E, cf. Ale. 47: 
Mss @s MeAdyxpws dvtl MeAdyxpous kad aidds &tos 
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261 


Herodian On Peculiarities: dé ‘late’: . . . The Aeolians, 
however, use the form in « even when it is not compounded ; 
compare 


for he began too late ; 


which is more consistent, as is shown in the tract On 
Adverbs. 


ars 


Cramer IJnedita (Oxford) [on the word &pea in the 
Odyssey]: The letter v is never used before a double letter 
except in tyos ... where the Aeolians are more consistent 
in using the form thos 


height 
and tWnAos ‘high’ ; compare 


down the high hills 
28 


The Same: The word 6p ‘to see’ is clearly of the second 
conjugation, but we see that it is also of the first if we 
compare the Aeolic dialect ; for as the participle of ofk@ ‘to 
dwell’ is otrers (Alc. 88), so that of 6p@ ‘to see’ is dpeis- 


but O thou all-surveying Sun 4 


29 
The Same: iSpaés ‘sweat’; this is used as a feminine in 
Aeolic ; it takes the declension of feminine nouns . . . such 


as jés ‘dawn,’ and then the genitive 15pws—compare 
as ill-smelling as sweat 


—instead of iSpovs; as in ‘ Melanchrus worthy of respect’ 
(Alc. 47), atdws for aidods. 


1 cf, Id. Kaé. Mpoo. i. p. 497 2 Apoll, Dys. Adv. 573, 
p. 163 Schn. 3 cf. Cram, A.O. 1. 418. 31 4 ref. to 
_ the eclipse of May 28, 585 B.c. ? 
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30 


Hesych. zmdocuppov: ayti rod maoauptov: Aiodeis* 


/ > f 
TO Tadoouppov aTavrev yévos appéwv 1 
3l 
Et. Mag. 574. 65 wavtnv' ayvrl rod (nteiv' éx Tod palw tov 
(nt@ . . Kal domep 7d KAalew AloAtK@s Sijpytat Kab ylverat’ 


kNainv Saxpu 


A \ g ~ ~ of 2 
oUtws Ka) ualny wAcovacu@ Tod Vv paviny. 


32 


Ibid. 587. 12 péreppar tovro 7d maBos Tis AioAiKkhs éo7h 
diad€kTov, olov: 
> Sm 3 
« « « ALTLAO 
Ta méTEppa: 


5 yup mérptos wéTeppos map’ avTots A€éyerau. 


33 


Apoll. Adv. 153. 20 Baptverar al boa ex metarhwleds ett 
tay els Bev, drep €or map AioAcdor kal Awpisdor . . dmicbey 
dma ba: 


66 é€Umic0a Kactabers 


34 
E. M. Vet. 260 fd cpu: . . efpnta 4} opt dvtwvupla mapa 


TP ToinTh aby TO v* Svpakotoror SE Wiv A€youvor, Adkwves oly: 


CAloAeis dé kot) 
Tapa 8 aode kopar NeuKaoTebes 4 


» Hoftm.—#, cf. racoupel Poll. 9.143 and raccupas Hesych: 
Mss wacotpioy a. T. rarocvd{yy (from above) AloAets 7d macavptoy 
HMGY amdvTwy yéevos 2 uaviny and mAcovacu® Tod v wu. Meist: 
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30 


_ Hesychius Glossary: méoovppov: used by the Aeolians 
instead of rdoouproy ‘swept up from all sides’; compare 


our whole race swept from eyery side 


31 


Etymologicum Magnum pavtny: equivalent to (nrety ; from 
patw ‘I seek’ . . and just as the word kAalew ‘to weep’ is 
made three syllables in Aeolic, as in 


to weep a tear, 
So patny becomes with the pleonastic v wavtyy. 


32 


The Same: uéreppa ‘moderate’: this is characteristic of the 
Aeolic dialect ; compare 


thou didst ask a moderate boon ; 
for «éreppos is used by the Acolians for pérpios. 


33 


Apollonius Adverbs: Grave also is the accent of the dia- 
lectic forms of adverbs in @ev, as in Aeolic and Doric 
émio6a for dmicdev ‘behind’; compare 


but he, standing behind 


34 


Etymologicum Magnum: The pronoun off ‘to them’ is 
found in Homer with the vy; the Syracusans use fv and the 
Laconians ¢fv; the Aeolians &o¢:, compare 


and beside them, maidens white-shielded + 


1 prob. the Amazons 


mss pavlny and mA. r. v paviny tod (ytS@ H: mss 7d ¢. mss 
also Sdxpuotww *% Impf. Mid. 4 B: mss uv mapa d€ opt KTA. 
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35 
Choer. Sch. 248. 27 (Hdn. 2. 281) kal rd ds ofov- 
@s$ Tos EXEL pwawomevorow 
amd Tod Tovs yéyove. 


36 
E. M. Vet, 249 méxros: 
/ , / 
. . TavTes paupotépots Pépov 
TOKTOLS* 
mapa Td méKos TOKTOS. 
37 
Hesych. tvulde- évradOa: AioAcis 
TviO’ ov KoXwvav Tuvdapiday . . 
kodovay <Tuvdapiday A€éyer Thy Oepdavay.>* 


38 


Et. Mag. 199. 52 amd tod BAT 6 Sevtepos aspioros ESAnv 
olov 


.. . wodev SE TOAKOS 
7 » 3 
evretes ERAN ; 


39 
Cram. 4.0, 1. 413.12 ev@ev onpercodvra 7d 
vapKiogw Tepevertepon * 


kal A€yovow bt: awd Tis Tépevos eddeta ylvetar 5 Tépevos: ex 
rovtov Td TEpevwTeEpos. 


40 
Et, Mag, 225.8 yédav: <éyédwv) ofov 
yérav § abavaror Béor' 
1 B-Hoftm., cf. Hesych. padpos: xodpos : mss wéetoror Hépov 
2 B-Hoffm: mss rvdac and tvdav Kodwvav: Tuvdapiday x. 


5 Hoffm: mss 3€ dAKds edt. %B.: Vet. (s. BAets) 8 ewAnds 
evmces “ mss vapklooou Tep. 
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35 1 


Choeroboscus Scholia: and the form 7és, as in 
like the foot of a madman, 
is found instead of rovs ‘ foot.’ 


36 2 
Old Etymologicum Magnum néxros ‘ fleece’ : compare 
they all carried poorer fleeces ; 


aéxtos instead of réxos. 


37 
Hesychius Glossary rvfde: hither; Aeolic; compare 
hither to the hill of the Tyndarids ; 
by this is meant Therapné. 


38 8 


Etymologicum Magnum: From BAjjus ‘to smite’ comes the 
second aorist %BAnv: 


and whence wast thou dealt this lucky blow? 


39 4 
Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): Wherefore they put a mark at 
as delicate as a daffodil 
and say that from the genitive tépevos ‘ delicate’ is formed a 
nominative répevos, and from this the comparative tepevdrepos. 


40 


Etymologicum Magnum: yédrav: for éyéAwy ‘laughed,’ 
as in 


and the immortal Gods did laugh ; 


lof. H.M, 635. 22 (rds xemmawowévoroiv) and Choer. Schol. 
182. 34 (do.) 2 cf. Arcad. 80. 9 3cf. HM. Vet. 65 
4 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 180. 22 
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Kara avoToAyy AauBdverat, &s H metoxh Sndot yéAavros yap 7 
yevikh KaT& TVTTOAY TOD a. 


41 
Hesych. 


lal ‘. 
evoéXavvov diov oixovt 


393 / 
rot mapa To céAas } mapa thy cedAhyvyy, iva 7 amd uépous EvacTpov. 
P p ? i ! 


42 
Cod. ap. Gaisf. Hes. Op. 664 peta yap Td a pwrnevtos 


émayouévou mpooriberat AioAiKk@s TL v, as Td ahp ayp, ads atws 
A huépa, adray thy BAdBny, kal 


y 
TAY AKOpegTOV avaTay 


43 


Cram. 4.0. 4. 356.24 71@ gyri, toy tyra avt) Tod bmdpxoyTa, 
&s Kal } xphots SnAot oltws EXovoa' 

to BA 2 

TALO EVTA 


44 


Sch. J2. 13. 257 [karedtawey 8 amply tyeoxov | aonlda 
AnipdBoro Bardy Smrepnvopéoytos|: wANOvytindy Evik@ emiyyayev 
Alodtk@s: Kal Edpimldns “Iwver ‘k@AvduerOa wh madery & BovAouat.’ 


45 
Aristid. 1. 327 S0x@ todvaytioyv movhoew Tots Aiodevot ToLn- 
rais’ éxeivor mev yap, éreiddy ti BovAwyta Tay Kal adtobs 
gavrloa, pmeydr@ adtd mapéBarov kal map’ &oxalors mepipavel 
Hyovmevor pdrtor dv oftws ekereyEar.® 


1 Mein.—H : mss edoedavdydioy of. 2 mss tatda é.; cf. 
Eust. 1787, 45 3 B: mss ekedeykew 
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this comes by systole or shortening, as is shown by the 
participle. whose genitive is yéAaytos by shortening of 
the a. 


4] 
Hesychius Glossary : 
moonlit home divine 


comes either from oéAas ‘brightness’ or from ceAfyn ‘ moon,’ 
so that it means, by the figure part-for-whole, ‘starry.’ 


42 1 


MS. quoted by Gaisford: When another vowel follows a, 
the Aeolic dialect inserts v between the two, as ahp aiinp 


‘air,’ dds aws ‘day,’ aaray ‘harm’ addray, as in 


and Harm the insatiable 


43 2 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): @vt1, ra are used to mean 
‘being,’ as is shown by the following passage : 


being a child 


44 


Scholiast on the Jliad [‘ we broke the spear I had before 
in striking the shield of the proud Deiphobus’]: The poet has 
used the plural with the singular as they do in Aeolic ; com- 
pare Euripides Jon ‘we are prevented from being treated as 
I desire.’ 


45 


Aristides Eulogy of Rome: I think I shall do the opposite of 
the Aeolic poets, who when they desired to disparage any- 
thing of their own, compared it with something great and 
anciently famous, because they believed that they would 
thus be the most convincing. 


1 cf. Fav. 262 2 cf. Choer, 2. 859, Fav. 205-6 
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46 
Sch. Soph. £7. 139 [&Aa’ otra rév 7 ef ’Atba | ayKolvov 
Aluras warép’ dvotdcets ote yoos obte AiTatow] . . . kal 


Aloxbaos ‘ udvos Oeay yap Odvatos od Sépwy epG-? 


<’Aiéas Oe@v> 
pLovos ov SéxeTat yAuKEpas pépos éAzridos.* 


4T 


Zon. 224 Tittm. avéwye ... otyw kal avolyw, d Kal dilernow 
6 AloAevs Ayo" 


mavtas olywv Oarapors * 


48 


Stob. Eel. 1.2.9 [8r: Oeds Snutoupyds Tay dvTwy Kal Siéwer Td 
bAov TG THs mpovolas Adyw, Kal wolas odolas Swmapxer]: 


Fr \ e \ an x fa) , , a 3 
EUS 0 KAL G@1S KAL VAVATOU TELPATA VMMOV 


49 


Choer. in Ald. Cornu Cop, 268 . . ofov 4 Same ris Sarpas 
kal % Ant® tTijs Anta@s, kal SyAodow af xphoes oftws Exovear* 


ex Latpws TOS apedyomevos més Tor dépw4 


kal map’ adth T7) Sampor (Sa. 55). 


1 Diehl recognises Aeolic metre; suppl, Crus. —H, e.g.: 
mss 5éxera ® mss @aAduovs mdvtas <7’)? three con- 
secutive shorts do not occur in Lesbian poetry 3 if for 
(wijs we read (Colas the metre becomes that of Sappho 103, 
but her dialect would require Zeds 6 kal Colas Kal Oavdrw 


Téeppara vomacs 4 Ahr: mss 7d 8 ék 3. ra, 
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46 1 


Scholiast on Sophocles Electra [‘but thy father that is 
beside the waters of Hades to which all go, thou shalt never 
raise him up either by prayer or lamentation’]: . . . Compare 
Sateen ‘Alone of Gods Death hath no love for gifts’ ; 
and this: 


Alone <of Gods Hades> receives no share of 
sweet hope. 


473 


Zonaras Lexicon: avéwye ‘has opened’: ... ofyw (with its 


compound évofyw), which the Aeolian makes trisyllabic, otya, 
thus: 


opening all chambers 


48 


Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Zeus who keepeth hold of the ends both of life 
and of death 


49 


Choeroboscus: . . . like Sarpé ‘Sappho’ genitive Samrpas 
and Anr# ‘Leto’ genitive Anrés, as is shown by passages 
like this : 


From Sappho pressed is this honey that I bring 
thee ; 4 
and, in Sappho herself, this: (Sa. 55). 


1 cf. Suid. s. mdykowos 2 the author’s name is lost 
3 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 250. 18 4 prob. belongs not to 
Alcaeus but to an imitator of Sappho who lived in a later 
age 
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os STHZIXOPOT 7 IBTKOT 


50 
Et. Mag. 48. 39 akwdyuara: ofov 
NEelp@v noe TOOBY akwaypata 


~ a a” a ~ rs 
Ta TWaypaTa TaY TOdGY peTa PvOuod Kal rev Xepav % KwhuaTa: 
kal mrAeovagus Tod a Kal Tod y Kal TpoTT Tod 7 cis a aKivdyuaTa 
Hpwodiavds. 


51 
Et. Gud. 308, 26 
Katey 7 édtxas Boas 


amokor} Kal cvykom} Katvcaves ‘ Kaveovev mToAleOpov’ Kal Kata 
avykomyy Katkwy.” “Hpwdiavds Mep) Madar. 


52 


Sch. 77. 16. 57 [7. rod edrefxea]: Boots Kuplots eis ys Anyoucr 
Bapurdvors cuvtdévois mwapdkerrat emiberixd dtuvduevas Atoyévns 
FN. < ft 2 P 
+ +. auTap 6 dtoyevis, MoAuvelens &AX 


e N 
@ TWONVVELKNS 
52 “EXéva 3 
53 
Apoll. Pron. 46. 10 [x. réx0v avrwvumiar]> Kad em) Td 
LT euod avras 4 
Lente Kaclyyntey wddas @Kéas 
TPVTNS 
di€atarxe dvor TEpioT@ucvais? HSvvareEt yap cuvreOjvar did Td 


emipepduevoy pAua. 


1 so HE. M. Vet., Ai P.: Qud. nabxovres én: B. 2 mss 
KOKwP 3 mss a@AAd modvviehs Sreddva * Bek: mss 
e€uauras 
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STESICHORUS or IBYCUS (?) 
50° 


Hiymologicum Magnum &«iveyuara: In the phrase 
swingings (?) of hands and of feet} 


the word (translated swingings) means the rhythmic waving 
of the feet and movement of the hands; by the insertion of a 
and y and the change of 7 to a, xivhuara ‘movements’ be- 
comes akwayuata, Herodian.? 


518 
Etymologicum Gudianum : 
and the shambling kine of the Caucians ; 


by apocope or cutting off and syncope or cutting out, Kavewves 

* Cauconians,’ as in ‘ the citadel of the Cauconians,’ * becomes 
ji : : ; : OS 5 

Katvewy ‘Caucians.’ Herodian On Injlexions. 


52 


Scholiast on the //iad [on the word eirefyea]: To all paroxy- 
tone proper names in -ns there correspond oxytone epithets, 
for instance Avoyévns ‘Diogenes’. . but dioyevqs ‘sprung 
from Zeus,’ MoAuvetkns ‘Polyneices’ but moAvveikhs as in 


divine Helen for whom so many strove 


53 


Apollonius Pronowns [the accentuation of pronouns]: And 
in this passage, 

Weary thou not the swift feet of myself nor yet 
of my brothers, 
the author has separated é€u@ avras ‘myself’ with two peri- 
spomenon (or circumflex) accents ; for it could not be taken as 
one word (as the reflexive euavras) because of what follows. 

1 prob. in the dance, but nothing else is known of the 
word 2 Gram. Gr. 2. 167 > cf. Cram, 4.24 955. 29; 
68. 24, H.M. Vet. 180 4 Callimachus Z. i. 39 5 Gram. 
Gr. 2. 218 
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54 
Hesych. 
opmotratoa Kadow Kacdvdpas 


buod madevdevra ? } Suod rexvwbévra, éretdy Sidupel eioww. 


as ANAKPEONTO2 
55 


Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 iordoy Ste Tod Ziv Znvds épvaAatav 
of madato) *Iwves Thy KAlow, olor: 
be FP 
emi © laye 
Znvos bwepedys dduos 
/ 
Caxpnns.” 


56 
Heph. 33 [1. ayriomacrixod]: kal tori erlonua ev ate tade° 
. +. Sluerpoy bE dxatdAnktoy Td Kadovmevoy TAvKwvetoy favTod 
TAvKwvos etpdvtos avtd-t & 
4 CR 5 ee / 
KATPOS NVLY O paLlvoAnS 
OOOVTL TKUAAKOKTOVO 
Kuvmpidos OaXos w@recev * 


57, 58, 59 


Anon. Metr. Ox. Pap. 320.8 ef tis ris mpodtns dimodlas 
mavra Td oxHmata mapoploa® Kal Katartror pdvov aris Bpaxeiay 


1 Mus: mss xkdow kacdvdpas duod maidevbévres 2 B-E: 
mss ére) 8 toxe and Sduors Cdpns 8 this can hardly be 
right; perh. od« avrod kTA. and émel nal mapa “Avaxpéoyrt 
éott, cf. 26 *Aptoropdaverov (p. 25 Cons.) * of: Ibyc. 6 
5 Wil: ms tmpioa 

1 Helenus * or suddenly; cf. Hesych. (axpaeis: 
etamivatous; %.¢. with thunder ? 3 cf. Sch. Heph. 106, 
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54 
Hesychius Glossary : 
twin-born brother of Cassandra ; 1 


the word éuémaida(translated twin-born) means either ‘brought 
up together,’ or ‘born together’ because they are twins. 


ANACREON (?) 


55 


Herodian The Accentwation of Nouns: It should be noted 
that the older Jonians kept the declension of Zjyv Znvés; 
compare: 


and the high-roofed house of Zeus rang wildly.? 


be 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the antispastic]: Notable 
uses of it are these: . . . and the acatalectic dimeter called 


the Glyconic . . .4 


When the raving boar with dog-destroying tooth 
slew the darling of Cypris ® 


57, 58, 59 


Anonymous Writer on Metre in a Papyrus of about A.D. 
100: If you remove all the parts of the first dipody and leave 


Mar. Plot. 291, Sch. Ar. Nud. 563 (ra TAvcwvos) 4 the 
words which follow, ‘Glycon himself having invented it,’ 
are prob. corrupt; if so, perh. read ‘though Glycon himself 
did not invent it, for it occurs also in Anacreon’; if not, 
the lines must belong to a late imitator of A.; nothing is 
known of Glycon’s date, but like Asclepiades, who gave his 
name to a metre used in the 7th Cent., he was prob, 
Alexandrian 5 Adonis 
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Kal T% Aoi TOD otlxov, TeAELoEL TOUTO TH SiueTpov: Ie your 
fotw Trade dadatkesa 
‘H Ajjvos 70 tanazov el Tis GNX 
[EdEa]unv rade rots Oeots drrace 
mrépa 8 ayva tap” Epwrtos ’Adpodita 


TovTwy yap byTwy daratkelwy &mokoTTéedOwoay ai mpatat cvAAGBal 
Kal yevnoetaTd AvakpedvTeiov ovTws* TO TaAatoy ef Tis HAAN... 


TON METATENESTEPON 
60, 61 


Ath. 14. 632 f. Sverhpnoay 5& wddAwota T&y “EAAHvey Aake- 
Sarudvior Thy povoikny, TAcloTy avTH xpwmevor, kal cuxvol map’ 
avrois éyévoyto peday montal. tTnpodoww d& Kal viv ras apxalas 
q@das émimedGs, moAupmabets Te eis Ta’Tas eiol Kal axpiBels. SOer 
kal IIpativas gyal (2) Aakwvorértié edtuKos els xopdy: 8d Kad 
of mointad SietéAovy MpocaryopevorTes oUTwS Tas @das: 


/ Ly 
yAuKuTaT@v TpUTaviy Uuver + 


Kad 


pérea weduTrtépwta Movodv 


62, 63 


Hdn. Gram. Gr, 2. 642 petayevéorepor Aiodels Erpevav Zavds 
kal Zdy> Kal rt weraryevéorepor of “Iwves Sid Tod <a> Zdv, TH 
Zavt-8 


1 Cas: mss buav 2 Cas: mss podoay 3 mss Avcave 
1 the first two lines may belong to Anacreon, cf. /r. 38 ; 
the third, which, prob. by some confusion or loss, contains 
twelve syllables as against their eleven, might be Lesbian, 7.e. 
Sappho or Alcaeus, but metre, if we may read &yvn and 
"Agpodirn, favours Anacreon (in either case the 4th syllable 
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only a short syllable with the rest of the verse, this dimeter 
will result. Take for example these Phalaecians :—1 


Lemnos, foremost of cities of old, 
and 
This was my prayer to all the Gods 
and 
pure Aphrodite . . . wings from Love. 
From these lines, which are Phalaecians, let us cut off the 


first syllables, and we shall get the Anacreontean, thus: 
‘foremost of cities of old’. . .2 


THE LATER POETS? 
60, 61 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care, and are real connoisseurs 
of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying (/r. 2): 
‘The cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance,’ while the poets 
never tired of calling these songs 


chief of sweetest hymns 
or 
honey-wingéd melodies of the Muses 


62, 63 


Herodian The Accentuation of Nowns: The later Aeolians 
used the forms Zavés and Zdy, and still later the Ionians used 
the a-form Zdy with dative Zavi ; compare 


must be long), cf. fr. 52. 3 2 the translation does 
not represent the metre: there follows a gap in the ms 
3 prob. including Pindar, as well as Simonides, Bacchylides, 
the Dithyrambists, and others ; some attempt has been made 
to arrange these fragments roughly in chronological order by 
a consideration of style and subject ; it is not certain that all 
fall within the scope of this book 
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KNOL wor Zavos Te KOvpn— 
Zavi 7 éNevOepio t 


64 


Et. Mag. Vet. Batov: rAéyerar 5€ mapa TG month Kat 7Bardv 
kal Bady: . . Kar 


Bad év aid Bpotav 
65, 66, 67 


Heph. 55 [m. xopiauBicod]- mepaodra: péev yap kal els thy 
idlav Tov Saxtvdroy 7) KpynTiKdy, oloy Siwerpoy mev Td 


(OTOTOVOL pELpaKES 
Tplmetpa de 


ovdé NeovT@v aOévos ovde Tpohai 
TEeTpdueTpa dE 


e vi - Ae 32 is. 
a’ Ku@epias érimvett dpyia NeuKwré€vov * 


68 
Et. Mag. Vet. 76 (B.M. 231. 2) %or: 3 mpérns nad Sevrépas 
oulvylas To ynpds Somep Td miuwAGs,® ofoy migmrA@ miyuwrAGS Kad 
TiumAEls, otov* 
Tas ‘PadaudvOvos * mimes Biav 
69 
Plut. Q. Conv. i. proem, 7d 
pioé@ wvdmova ovpTroTaV 
1 mss tay te Acvd. 2 for choriamb cf. Ibye, 67. 48 
3 ynpa &Somep Td miTrAS ? 4 mss rds ‘PadduavOus 
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Give ear to me, thou daughter of Zeus and . . . 
and this 
and to Zeus the God of freedom 
64 
Old Etymologicum Magnum: Homer uses 7Baidy and 
Baloy (both meaning ‘little’); compare... and 


in the little life of mortal man 


65, 66, 672 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the choriambic]: It also 
ends properly with the dactyl or cretic, for instance, the 
dimeter 2 


lasses that work at the loom, 
trimeters such as 
neither the strength nor yet the living of a lion, 
and tetrameters like * 


ye who inspire * the mysteries of the white-armed 
Cytherea 


68 


Old Etymologicum Magnum: The verb ynp@ ‘to age’ is of 
both the first and the second conjugation like mae to fill, 
miumr® ‘I fill,’ ‘thou fillest’ mymAgs and mimdeis, the latter 
exemplified in: 


with which thou fillest the mighty Rhadamanthus 


695 
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: The saying 
I hate a mindful drinking-mate 
1 cf. Sch. ad loc. 2 cf. Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 534, 14 
3 cf. Greg. Cor. ap. Hermog. 7. 988 (é« Ku. ) 4 or blow 


favourably upon the persons addressed are feminine 
5 cf. Luc. Symp. 3, Mart. 1. 27. 7 (ut) 
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& Sdoore Severlwy, evior mpbs Tovs emo dbuous cpio Bat A€youst, 
poprikovs emierk@s Kal @ dvaryaryous év T@ Tlvew byTas: of yep év 
SuiceAle Awpicis, @s oie, TOV enloraeuov mydwova mpoon'ydpevov" 
Zio BE Thy maporulay eloveen) rels mapa moTov Aeyouevois Kal 
TpaTTomevols Auynotlay emaryerv. 


70 
Stob. Hel. 1. 5, 10-12 [m. eiuapwévns wad rijs Tay ywoudver 
evratias]- + 
K\ore Moitpat, Atos at Te 
map Opovov ayXorara Pear * 
eComevat TEpL@al APUKTA TE 
pndea TavtodaTray Bov- 

5 Nav adamartivats bhaivete KepKiow, 
Aica <kal> KrXobo Adyecis 7 
evorevot Nuxtos xopat,® 
evyouevayv émaKovcar , 
ovpdviat yOouai TE 

10 daipoves @ Tavdeiwarot 
TELTET poly PodoKoATOV 
Evvopiay AurrapoOpovous 7 adedpas 
Aixav kat orepavndopov 
Eipnvav, modu Te Tavde 

15 Bapudpoverv NedaOoite cuvTVXLaD. 


re 


Strab. 1. 23) 4 Kad ‘Hoidd@ wey Emperwe wh PAvapeiy AAA Talis 
katexovous ddtats &kodovdeiv, ‘Ounpy dé 


4 


e 
OTTL Kev eT AKaLpiwav 


yrA@ooar in keradety ; > 


1 there is some confusion in the mss; Nauck rightly 
recognised the 3 fragments, ll. 1-3 (€(émevar), 3-6 (Aioa), and 
6-15 (the first ascribed to Kur, Pelews) as a single lyric poem 
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is said by some authorities, Sossius Senecio, to have been 
applied to masters of the feast, who showed some measure of 
bad manners and ill-breeding when the wine was on the 
table; for it seems that the Dorians of Sicily called the 
master the mindful one. Others hold that the saying invites 
forgetfulness of things said or done over the wine-cup, 


70 
Stobaeus Selections [on Fate and the good order of events]: 


Give ear, ye Fates who sit nearest of Gods to the 
seat of Zeus and weave with shuttles adamantine 
numberless and inevitable devices of all manner of 
counsels, Destiny, Clotho, and Lachesis, Night’s 
daughters of the goodly arms,—listen to our prayers, 
ye all-dreaded deities both of heaven and hell ; send 
unto us rose-bosomed Orderliness and her bright- 
throned sisters Right and wreathéd Peace, and may 
ye make this city to forget her melancholy fortunes, 


74s} 


Strabo Geography: Or should Hesiod avoid talking non- 
sense and follow received opinions, and Homer 


babble all that may come to a tongue that knows 
not time or season ? 


1 ef, Ath, 5. 217¢, Luc. Hist. Conscrib. 32, Rhet. Praec. 18, 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 1. 5 


2 mss mapa. mss also ayxoratw 3 Wil: mss xodpar v. 
4 Wachs: mss taydeluavror 5 8rrt xev Ath. Luc: Dion. 
Sri kev, Str. Sr dv: xed. only in Str: Ath. Luc. &@p, Dion. 
%mros %XOn A€yew 
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72 
Theod. Met. 515 [ei yauntéoy éotly 4 wh rows éméresay 


Zxovar xa ppoyTida THs Kat’ apeThy CwHs} xa mortal 5€ pac 
5 Psy eaY4 4 
@ yAUKEL ELpava 
w lal 
mrovtodoTetpa Bpotois 


73 


Ibid. 562 [871 rdyres cxeddy avOpwmor piromdoutlas HrTHvT At] 
khy ef wAdtTwyta: wapodvywpeiy Kal mapopay dvemiatpboes Kal 
Tapat peXely, 

/ 2 xe a 
.. vuooce* y Ouws opas 
, S25 an 
Oéryntp ndovas 
gnoly h molnats. 
74 


Plut. Pyth. Or. 29 of wey ody mepl 7d Taddtioy Tis Bowwtlas 
KatotkodvrTes o8ovto Tod Be0d (ArdAdwvos) Thy émipdverav 
&pOovia te Kal reptovale yddaktos: 

, 3 \ ? t , 
mpoBatwv® yap éx TavT@V Kerapulev 
a ri oe 

@s ard Kpavav péptatoy Udwp 
fa} / lA . \ O > , 4 > a 

nreov yada: TOL ETLLT NAVY * ETTUMLEVOL 

qtOous* 
5) \ 8 ” % Ni 5 
aoKos © ote TLS aupopevs 
5 Eduvu’ év Sopois: 

/ , , a 

méAdXat ALOwot Te TIO0L® TAGCOEV ATarTEs. 


75 
Clem. Al. Str. 5, 661 
val tav “OdveTrov Katadep- 
Kopévav oxaTTodxov ” Hpay, 
ote moe TLoTOV Tapetoy él yAOooaS 
} mointiKkh mnow, 6 Te Aio xvAos KTA. 


1 mss elphyn 2 mss vitTer 3 Leonicus : mss mpordvtwy 
4 mss -TAwy 5 Headl. auipepeds 6 Schn.—B: mss 
konvdwy ertvyve Sduots, w. OF EWAwor whOor 
pn Ots; 
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72 


Theodorus the Metochite PreZwie [whether those who take 
thought for the life according to virtue should marry or no]: 
And poets, too, say 


O sweetest Peace that givest wealth to men 


73° 


The Same [that practically everyone is the slave of the 
love of wealth]: And even if they pretend to disregard and 
overlook and pass by on the other side, 


still are they pricked by Pleasure’s wiles 


as the poem says. 


742 


Plutarch The Pythian Oracle: Dwellers near the Galaxium 
(the shrine of Apollo) in Boeotia are warned of the God’s 
epiphany by the great abundance of milk ; 


For like purest water from the springs the welling 
milk gushed forth from all the flocks, while they 
filled their vessels in hot haste; aye, neither skin 
nor keg was idle in their houses; piggin and 
earthen jar, all were filled to the brim, 


75 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

I swear by the sceptred Hera that looketh down 
upon Olympus, I have upon my tongue a sure and 
trusty treasure-house ; 
so says Poetry, and Aeschylus, etc. 


1 claimed by Wil. for Pindar 2 claimed by Schroeder 
for Pindar 
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76 


Dio Chr. Or. 33. 411 kal phy ovX 0TH deuvdy eat, ef 
tyOpwrot weratv mpoBatay pwviy AdBoiev 008 ef Boay, odd dy 
ypeueti(wory odd by bvaktoow, borep THY ExaBny ot mointar 
A€youaty em) maar ToIs Sewois TeAEUTALoY moijoat Tas Epivuas 

, e 

YapoTray Kiva, YadKEOV dé of 
yud0wvt éx Today 
pbeyyopmevas Umdxove [ev "Lda 

y tf 
Tévedds Te TEpLppUTa 

oo / 

Opnixias Te <Lapou> Piravepov TET Pal.” 


17 


Plut. Lat. Viv. 6 rv d& Tis evavtias Kbpiov polpas, etre Beds 
etre Saluwy eorly, “Adny dvoudCuvow, es dy cis derdés Ka) adpatoyv 
juav Srav diadrv0dper BadiCsyTwy 

vUKTOS aidvas aEepyn- 
oid O wrvov Koipavos 


78 


Id. Non Posse 13 motos yap by addrds 7 KiOdpa Sinpwoomervn 
mpds @dhv 7 tls Xopds 
> / is ’ U 
€upvoTa KéAadov axpocodov 
ayvvpevov Sia TTOMATOY 
poeyyduevos oftws nippaver ; 


iL 

Td. Adv. Stoic. 19 ef 58 5) mdvrws eSeito Kakod yeverews 7 
picts, &y Fv Shrov mapdderyua kaklas ixavdy 4) Sevrepov: ef 5E 
BovrAct déxa favrovs 7) XiAfous 4) pvptous Wer yever@at, Kal my 
Kaklas mer popdy roravTny Td TAVOS 

1 perh, «6, but B ef. Z7. 16. 531 yvd0wv Geel: mss yrabuay 
which could hardly be fem. 2 Herm.—B-#, cf. Hom. H. 
Del. Ap. 34, Il. 13. 12: mss Opyterel re PiArtny (pfrat) Emovye 
8 Plut. colpavoy (adapting), cf. De EI 
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76 


Dio Chrysostom Orations: Yet it is not so strange that 
men in the midst of it should take the voice of sheep or 
of oxen, nor should neigh nor yet bark, even as the poets 
say that the Furies, as the last of her miseries, turned 
Hecuba into 

a dog of flashing eye, from whose hoary jaws came 
a brazen sound that was heard by Ida mount and 
wave-girt Tenedos, and the wind-loving crags of 
Thracian Samos.? 


es 


Plutarch On Living in Obscurity: The master of the opposite 
fate, whether Ged or spirit, they call Hades (“A:dns), because 
after our dissolution we are supposed to make our way into 
the aedés or unseen, that 


king of murky night and untoiling sleep 


78 


The Same The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: What flute or lyre attuned to song, what band of 
singing dancers with its 

wide-voiced din breaking abroad through high- 
skilled lips 


ever gave such delight as this ? 


79° 


The Same Common Complaints against the Stoics: Now if 
Nature really needed the existence of evil, one or, say, two 
examples would surely be sufficient, or if you like, there 
might have been ten bad men or a thousand or ten thousand ; 
and not such an enormous quantity of evil that 


1 Samothrace stands high 2 cf. Id. De HI 21 Sects 
Id. Am. Prol, 4 
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ob Wdppos 7) Kovis 7) TTEpa 
motKktr0O powy + oiwvav 
roccov av Yevart apLOpor, 
dperiis 5€ und evirrviov. 


80 


Sch. Pind. V.6. 85. . od« é mapadpouts 5 (dxorov cime 7d 
Sdpu Tod “AXtAA€ws, Goavel pelAwor H Tt TowdTov avtd eon ev 
kowdrntt, GAN Bri iBidtepoy mapa Ta BAAa KaTecKedagTo. 
Slkpouy ydp, Sore dio xmas Exew Kal uiG Borp dood Ta Tpavuara 
amepydCecban . . Kal Sopoxdrjs ev “AXiAAEws “Epacrats (152 
Pearson). . .? 

Simtuxot yap ddvvas pty Hpixov ® 
? / / 
AxerrnILov Sopatos. 


81 


Plut. Non Posse 26 kal dSvcavacxetodot TovTwy AEyouEvwr, 
as T° 
éreita KeiceTat Babvdévdpo 
év xOovl cupmrociwy te Kal Nupav apuoLpos 
lavas Te TavTepTréos avr@v. 


82 
Ibid. 27  o0d5e padiws od8 aAvTWS arcovouer- 
a YAP > / > s 
@s ap evTovTa uv apwBpoctov 
Tnrauyes * EXacimmou TpdcwToy> 
améNTrey Gpépas. 


83 


Id. Consol. Apoll. 28 et yotv h NidBn Katd tobs pvdovs 
mpdxetpoy elxe Thy brdAnWy TadTny bre 


1 so Am. Prol: here -tpixwv 2 some words prob. lost 
between two citations, of which only the first is thought to 
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not sand or dust or feathers of motley-voicéd 
birds would heap so great a number, 


and of virtue not so much as a dream. 


80 


Scholiast on Pindar Nemeans: . . . He does not give the 
spear of Achilles the epithet ‘exceeding wrathful’ casually, 
as he might call it ‘ashen’ or the like as a stock-epithet, but 
because it was more suitable than any other. For the spear 
was forked, so as to have two points and deal two wounds at 
one thrust . . . Compare Sophocles in the Lovers of Achtlles 
eee ylBD Grn eell t 

For he was rent by the twofold pain of the 


Achillean spear. 
81 


Plutarch The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: They are vexed at heart when they hear such 
words as these: 

Then shall he lie in a deeply-wooded land, and 
have no part in revelling or the lyre nor in the 
all-delighting cry of the flute. 


82 
The Same: Nor is it with comfort or content that we hear 
it said: 
So spake he, when lo! the ambrosial far-beamed 
face of charioting Day had gone from him. e 


83 


The Same Consolation to Apollonius: If Niobe in the story 
had had at hand the thought that 


1 see opp. 
belong to 8. 3 no need to read ipecor (see Pears. ) 
4B; mss 77. aus. 5 Wytt: mss mpds térov 
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ov« aiet! ParéGovts Bio 
Brdortats Te Téxvov BptOopméva yAuKEpov 
pdos opaca 

TereuThoel, odk by oftws edvoxepaver, ws kal 7d CHyv ebérey 


éxAurrety id Td éryeOos THS cuupopas Kal Tovs Beovs émiKarcia bat 
/ 
avdpmactov abthy yevécOat mpds amdderav Thy XaheTwTATHY. 


84 


Bacch. Jntr. Mus. 25 déxatos Se evdrAros é& iduBouv Kal 
nyemdvos Kad xopetov Kal iduBov oloy 


case Y L 
O TOV TTLTUOS atépavov 


85 
Clem. Al. Str. 6. 796 


ov pur} Tote Tay” apeTav 
> 4 b , ] / 
arrAa£opuar avt adicou 
Képdeos* 
&dixov dé &vtixpus Kepdos HSovh cad Avan wdO0s® te cad dBos Kal 


ouveddvtt cimety TX TAO TIS WUXTS, GY TO TapauTixa Tepmvoy 
aviapov és Tovmidr. 


86 


Cram. 4.0, 1. 171. 33 ceonuelwrat Td MoAvuvia én) todrou: 
kal TO KUptoy Kal TO TpoonyopiKoy ekeOAuVE Td U* 


lloAvuvia Tavtepti)s Képa 


87 
Chrys. w. arop. 24 ei months Tis of tws aredalvero 
>  s > / f 
oUK eldov avEeuwKea KopaV 


1 mss also kal 7 2 uh more tay B: mss why wor &y, phy 
Tw Tay 3 Miinzel: mss movos 
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she shall not always be laden with the joys of 
vigorous life and budding babes in the delicious 
daylight 


but come to die,! she would not have found life unendurable 
in the face of so great a disaster? and prayed the Gods 
that she might be carried away to the worst possible 
destruction. 


84 


Bacchius Introduction to Music: The tenth enoplius consists 
of an iambus, a hegemon (or pyrrhich), a choree (or trochee) 
and an iambus, as 


he that . . . the wreath of pine 3 


85 
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 
Never will I barter virtue for unrighteous gain ; 


and unrighteous gain is nothing else but pleasure and pain 
and desire and fear, and in fact all the conditions of the soul 
whose present indulgence brings future remorse. 


86 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): The reason why the word Polymnia 
is marked is this, that both as a common adjective and as a 
proper name it loses the second v;4 compare 


Polymnia, all-delightful maid 


87 
Chrysippus Negatives: If a poet thus expressed himself : 
I saw not the wind-swift maid. 


1 or even she that is laden. . . shall come to die 2 the 
slaying of her children by Apollo 3 the prize at the 
Isthmian Games 4 4,.¢, it is not Poly-ymnia 
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88 
Aristid. 2. 513 


pépe 5) kal tadra ekéracoy: 
id fal \ ’ >? f / \ \ 
a Movca yap ovK atopws yevet TO Trapov 
feovov, arr’ errépyeTat 
mavTa Oepilopéva, 
ToOT’ ob Soxel cot 6 ToinThs abtdoy émaway rA€yew Os ydvimov Kal 
adptmoy eis Ta meAn; TES emesday Ayn 
, / 
jor} pot KaTaTaver, emeiTep npEaTo 
TEPTVOTATOV penéov 
0 KaAN Boas TroAVYopsos abn be 


89 
Ap. Tyan. Ep. 73. 407 ‘Eoriaig: watpidos éopey moppwrépw 
avy Saluov, Sy Se TA THS WéAEwS Tpayuata ev VG éBadrduay: 
odever Motpa mpos Tédos avdpav 
of Tay TpwTaV AedOYYAaGL TLLAD. 
&pter Se Td Aormdy waidapia Kad pixpdy emdvw tTovTwy pelpaxes, 


évtad0d mov d€0s, uh oad} TA bwd vewy KuBeprducva. col F od 
déos, ere) BeBidkauer. 


90 
Plut. ap. Stob. Bel. 1.5.19 1d yap efuapuévoy &tperrov Kah 


drapaBarov, 
Xw@rTrep povov appar vevon 
Kaptépa TOUT@ KéKAwWOT avayKa.? 


91, 92, 93 


Arist. Rh. 3.8 ear: 8& maiavos dv0 ef5y avtixelweva &AAHAtS, 
dy 7d wey &y apxf apudrre:, damep cal xpavrat odtos & early of 
&pxe: mev 7) maxpa, TeAcuT@ot SE Tpers Bpaxetar 


1 B joins the two fragments, prob. rightly (for the 
anticipatory use of ydp ef. Anacr. 31 and 106) ; otherwise 
katamavere has no objt. * mss add kal retpwuéyy (gloss on 
avarice ?) 
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88 


een On the Extemporised Addition: Just examine 
is : 

Since the Muse is not needy nor giveth to taste 
alone of what is at hand, but goeth abroad to 
harvest all,— 
is it not clear to you that when he says this the poet is 
pe his own poetical productiveness ? and what when he 
adds: 

I pray you check her not, now that the goodly 
cry of the many-stringéd flute } hath begun its most 
delightful music. 


89 


Apollonius of Tyana Letters: to Hestiaeus :—With Heayen’s 
help we are further from our home, and already I have been 
thinking of home affairs : 

Men who have received the first honour—their 
fate travelleth to the end; 
and babes, and children scarcely more than babes, will reign 
in their stead. And there is some fear their government may 
fail—though you need not share it, for you and I have finished 
our course. 
90 


Plutarch in Stobaeus Selections: For Destiny is not to be 
turned aside nor passed by— 

and whatsoever she but winketh with her eyelid, 
for this straightway is spun potent necessity. 


91, 92, 932 


Aristotle Rhetoric: There are two opposite kinds of paeon ; 
one of these suits the beginning, where indeed it is generally 
put ; this is the one that begins with the long syllable and 
ends with three short, as 


1 either in the technical sense ‘ with many tones,’ ¢.e. a wide 
compass, as in Plat. Rep. 339¢, or ‘accompanied by many 
strings’ (of lyres) 2 cf. Sch. Arist. ap. Cram. A.P, 1. 308 
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/ 
Aanroyevés, eite Avxiav} 


ka) 
Xpuceoxdpas “Kxate, mat Aros? 


érepos 8° e& evartlas, ob Bpaxetar %pxovor tpeis, 7 de pakpa 
TerevTala® 
lal fe ’ > és 14 
peta Sé yav bdata 7 wxedve’® jpavice vvé. 
odros dé TeAEUTHY Toll 7H yap Bpaxeta * 5a Td aTEAHS elvat Totet 
KodoBv. 
94 


Heph. 81 [r. maiwyiicod]: ouvtidéact b€ tives Kal Etéep@ Tpéme 
7d TeTpdueT poy, bore tpsts elyat Tovs KaAdoupévous TeTAprous 
mat@vas, Elta TeAevTatoy Tov Kpntiucdy 


Ouperixar 101 wadxap diroppovas eis épiv 


Choer. ad loc. p . 249 Cons. ék Tay Kad ounevay Acdgixay 
éatly 7 mpoketmern Ty ae Bh exdvtwv 7d bvoua Tod ToinTod. 


95 


Plut. Prim. Frig. 17 6 yap iAvos avioxwy, &s tis elwe Tay 
diOupauBorowy, evOvs KTA. 
a@w0s avia Xov 


evOds avérdna’ depoBatav® péyav olKov avéuov. 


96 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 6 wév ody BpaxvatrdAAaBos 7yeuev TE 


kal mupplxios KaAetTat’ Kal ovTe MeyadompeThs oT odTE TEuYdS 
oxhpmua 8 adrod rodvde 
l 
Aéye SE od KaTA TOda VedyuTa ® pwédea. 


1 Sch, Arist. Cram. fre mss also Aveta, Avxie 2 xp. B: 


Mss xXpuccoKdua 3 mss dkéavov 4 waxpd? 5 mss ave- 
mAnoev, but the metre is paeonie depoBarav Diib: mss 
-Barav 6 mss also yedAuTa 
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O Delos-born, whether in Lyciat 
and 
Golden-headed Far-darter, son of Zeus.1 


The other on the contrary is the one which has three short 
syllables first and ends with the long, as 


The land and ocean-waters disappeared in night. 


This paeon forms a conclusion, the short ® syllable truncating 
the rhythm by its incompleteness. 


94 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the paeonic]: Some 
writers compose the tetrameter in another way, making 
three of the feet the fourth paeon as it is called, and putting 
the cretic at the end ; compare 


Come propitious, Blessed One, to the strife at thy 
altar.? 


Choeroboscus on the passage: This citation, which is 
anonymous, is taken from the so-called Delphian Collection. 


95 


Plutarch Cold the First Principle: For as one of the 
dithyrambic poets has said, 

the rising sun straightway filled the great home of 
the air-walking winds. 


96 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition: The 
short-syllable type is called hegemon (leader) or pyrrhich, 
and is neither impressive nor stately ; it is of the following 
type: 

Pick thou up the limbs newly scattered at thy feet.® 


1 an address to Apollo 2 long? 3 to Dionysus at 
a poetical contest 4 apparently a collection of lyric poems 
preserved in the temple archives at Delphi, cf. the Delian 
Collection mentioned vol. ii, p. 283, cf. vol, i, p. 317 
5 prob. the limbs of Pentheus 
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Ibid. 6 pty yap et dmacav Bpaxeay ouverts Kkadovpevos St 
ind tiwwy rplBpaxus obs, 0b mapadciyua Todvde 


Bpopte, Soparodpop’, éevudnree, 
ToNewoxéXace TaTep” Apn? 


Pan 
Tames Te Kal Uoeuvds eott Kal dryevyns, Kal ovdev by ef adrov 
yevoiro yevvatov. 


98 


Ibid. 68 ek waxpas kad dveiy Bpaxedy wéonyv nev AaBdv thy 
baxpay aupiBpaxds wvéuacra, Kal od opddpa Tav evoxTuwy earl 
pududy, GAAG SiakéxAagral Te Kal TOAD Td ORAV Kal ayervts Exe 
old éore Tauri: 


"laxrxe OpiapBe* ob ravde yopayé 


99 


Ibid. of peévrot puOutxol tovTov Tod modds (Tod SaxtUAov) Thy 
Maxpay Bpaxutépay cival pact Tis TeAelas, odx ExovTes 8 cineiy 
bow, Kadovow adthy BAoyov. Erepds eotiy avtlatpopoy exav 
ToUT® pududy, ds amd Tay Bpaxerdy aptduevos ex) Thy ddAoyov 
TeAEuTa TodTov Xwploaytes ard TaY dvaTaloTwY KUKALKOY KAACDCL, 
mapaderyua adtod Péportes Toidyde- 


f 4 / \ a 
KEXUTAaL TOMS UiTUANOS KATA yar. 


100 


Thid. [. epnricod]: ea 8& tyv dpxry af dbo waxpal KatdoxXwow 
Thy 5& TeAevTH 7 Bpaxeta, ofd eat tavtt: 


aot, Pot8e, Movcars te c¥uB8opmov 4 


avdp@des mavu cori Td oxAma Kal els cemvoroylay emithSeroy. 


1 mss also xopefos, Tpoxatos = wdtep~Apn only in 4.@, 
(for “Apn B cf. Sch. Aesch. Sept. 105), which reads woAeudxaAove 
5 @plauBe Dind: mss d:0dpau8e contra metr. 4 B-E: mss 


Modoal re cupS@uev (oduBapmor) 
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97+ 
The Same: The foot which consists entirely of short 


syllables and is called by some writers the Tribrach, of which 
the following is an example : 


Dinning, spear-bearing, furious, war-clattered, 


Father Ares 


is mean and undignified and ignoble, and can be used to 
compose nothing that is noble. 


98 


.The Same: The foot which is made of a long and two 
shorts and has the long in the middle is called the Amphi- 
brach, and is not a particularly beautiful rhythm, being 
enervating and smacking strongly of the effeminate and 
ignoble ; for instance 


Thriambic? Iacchus, thou leader of this chorus 


99 


The Same: The writers on rhythm, however, declare that 
the long of the Dactyl is shorter than a full long, and being 
unable to say by how much, they call it ‘irrational.’ There 
is another foot having the converse rhythm to this, which 
begins with the shorts and ends with the irrational. ‘This 
they distinguish from the Anapaest and call it ‘cyclic,’ 
giving the following example: 


The high-gated city lies scattered o’er the ground. 


100 
The Same [the Cretic]: If the two longs come at the 
beginning and the short at the end, like this: 
who shares altars with thee, O Phoebus, and the 
Muses 
we have a manly type of rhythm suitable to the dignified 
style. 


1 cf, Keil An. Gram. 8.11, Macr. Sat, 1. 19. 1 (may have 
taken Bpédue as Dionysus and “Apz as an appellation, but in 
that case the other epithets would be characteristic of D. 
not of A.) 2 the meaning of the epithet is unknown 
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101 


Ibid. [7. TpiovArdBoov puduay]: 7d 8 abrd oupBhoerar Kov 7 
Bpaxeta mporedy + ray Haxpay: kal yap ovros 6 fuOuds aklwpa 
éxet Kad weryedos* mapddervyua 5¢ adtod Td5e° 


Tiv’ axrav, tiv trav Spam ; Tot Topevda ; 


102 
Sch. Heph. p. 299 Cons. [a. muppixlov]’ Kat& Simodlay de 


ouvrievevos Kal Toy mpokeAevomaTikdy mol@y, Ta KaAovmEeva 
TpoKEAEVTMATIKG 7) TUppLXLaKa METPA Totel, @v mapadelyuata* 
vt Hore TAXUTOOOS € emt Séuas é€Xagou 


mTEpopopoy <ava> xept Sovaka TiWeméva™* 


103 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 515, 2 Hemidexium trimetrum 
dactylicum schemata habet octo, de quibus unum solum 
ponam Graecum exemplum hemidexium, quod repperi, tribus 
dactylis constans : 


Beive, tov “Apyeuopov ° tadov 
103 A 


Ibid. 542. 3 Minus Ionicum dimetrum catalecticum fit 
Tonico minore et anapaesto : 


"T0e pwatep peyarat 


104 
Ibid. 540, 1 [de pedibus numeri Ionici a majore] 


“Edckorréranre, KaddiKéXade, dudoyopevTa ® 


lmss ouvtedj, mpadrn teb7 2B: mss ériSecua (em) 
Seoud) and mrepopédpay (-ov) XEpady Kadnuéva (xepoo’ Kabouay’) 
AG, tTaxd mode er) Séuas and mrepopdpov" xeriddva Kadnuevny 
3 B: mss apxeBpov 4B: mss parnp (untep) meyaan 
° B-Keil—Putsch: mss EAIKOCTIHTAAH (EAYKOCIIHTAAH) 
a (catalectis AAAE) #IAOKXOPEITA (@IAOKOAO- 
PEITA 
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101 


The Same [trisyllabic rhythms, continued]: The same will 
happen if the short comes before the longs; this rhythm, 
a, is distinguished and impressive, and here is an example 
of it: 


To what shore, to what forest shall I ffy ? whither 
shall I go? ? 
1028 


Scholiast on Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the pyrrhich]: 
When this foot is put into dipodies to make the proceleus- 
matic (www) we get what are called proceleusmatic or 
pyrrhichiac lines, such as this: 


Away with thee, maid, like a fleet-foot roe, with 
a feathered reed upheld. 
103 


Marius Plotius On Metres: The dactylic hemidexian trimeter 
has eight kinds, of which I shall give the sole Greek example 
that I have found, consisting of three dactyls: 


Stranger, the tomb of Archemorus # 


103 A 


The Same: The ‘lesser’ Ionic catalectic dimeter is com- 
posed of an Ionic a minore and an anapaest : 


Come, Great Mother 
1046 


The Same [on the feet of the Ionic a maiore] 


Flower-twined, merry-dinning, friend of the 
dancer ® 


1 cf, Epit. Comp. Verb. 17, p. 172 Us.-Rad. 2 prob. (in 
this context) from a dithyramb, but a tragedy is possible 
3 cf, Keil Anal. Gram. 4 4 the name is uncertain Sch, 
Hesych, radAicéAados 6 Dionysus 


405 
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LYRA GRAECA 
104 A 


Dion. Hal, 25 [m. rod ‘rots Geots e¥xouat maot Kal maoas,” 
Dem. Cor. 1} ob tovwdros wévrot Kakeivds eat 6 puOuds: 
a cal , 
Kpnotous év puOpots maida péediopev . . « 


a A ~ / 
euol your Soxer ew yap Tod TeAevtalov modds Ta Ye AA ev 
macy toa Sprorat. 


105 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 510. 25 de pentametro integro 
acatalecto monoschematisto: est metrum integrum penta- 
metrum dactylicum, quod semper quinque dactylis constat, 
quale est exemplum Graecum illud : 


"Tov aud’ “EXévy reTup@pevov wdeTO.* 
105 A 


Ibid. 524. 1 tetrametrum (iambicum) brachycatalectum 
colurum . . ut est 


‘O IlvO105 pecouparois® Peds Tap’ éoxapacs, 


106 


Heph. 39 [x. iwvixod tod ax éddocovos] todro (rd TET pa- 
merpov KaraAdnktixdy) pevror Kal yadArauBixdy Kal untpeakdy 
KaAdeirai—vortepoy d& <Kal> dvakAwmevoy exANOn—8ia Td TOARA 
Tovs vewrépous eis THY untépa TaY Beay ypdWar ToUTH TH EéTPY 
(év ofs Kal rd Tovs TplTovs maravas ExovTa Kal madiuBdrxerov Kal 
Tas Tpoxaikas adiaddpws mapadrauBdvover mpds Ta Kabapd), os Kal 
Ta ToAVOPVAnTA Ta’Ta mapadelyunara SnAot 


TadXal nrpos dpeins pirodupaot Spopasdes, 
als &tea tatayeitar Kal YadKea KpoTara 


1 B: mss AEIMONAM®EAHNENHIYTQMENONQAHTO, AEIMON- 
AAA®EAENEINYQMENQAECO 2 Bs mss -aduos 


1 —, reckons the last syllable of wéAywuey short, though 
metrically it can stand for a long 2 as the remaining 
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104 A 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [on a 
passage of Demosthenes]: Is not the following rhythm, 
however, of the same kind? 


In Cretan rhythms let us sing the child of . . . 


To me, at any rate, it seems so; for except for this last foot 
the identity is complete.? 


105? 


Marius Plotius On Metres: On the acatalectic iambic 
pentameter monoschematistic :—it is an acatalectic dactylic 
pentameter, which always consists of five dactyls, of which 
the following is a Greek example : 


Ilium was burnt and destroyed for Helen’s sake. 


105 A 


The Same: The brachycatalectic truncated iambic tetra- 
meter... as 


The Pythian God beside the hearths of the mid- 
most spot? 


106 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Ionic a minore]: The 
catalectic tetrameter is also called the Galliambic or 
Metroac—and in later times also the broken or irregular— 
because the Mother of the Gods has often been addressed 
in this metre by the more modern writers (who, moreover, 
mingle lines containing the third paeon, the palimbacchius, 
and trochaic dipodies, indiscriminately with the pure Ionics) ; 
compare the following famous example: 


Gallae of the Mountain Mother, fleet friends of 
the thyrsus, whose harness and brazen cymbals clash 
amain 4 
Plotian exx., quoted by Bergk, appear to have been com- 
posed ad hoc, these may be of the same nature 3 Delphi 


was the ‘ navel’ of the earth * ascribed by Wil. to Calli- 
machus, but cf. Choer. ad lov. p. 245-6 Cons. 
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107 
Han. Gram. Gr. i. 523.12 1d 8 Sorada Aluyny’ h 
KrAdSa YpvoeoKapT ov 


a - / 
ovx eker TIvd edOetay oTas 7) KAds* petamAacmol yap €ict. 


108 
Arist. Rh. 3. 11.1412b eid 5& Kal af eixdves... del evdoki- 


potoa tpdmov Twa pweTapopal- del yap ex dvoty A€yorTat, dowep 
4 ava Adyov petapopd- oloy 7 aomls pauey_ eat piadt, “Apeos 
(Timoth. 25) xa rétov 


péppuryé dxopsos? 
109, 110 


Dem. Eloc. 91 Anmréov 8 Kal oivbeTa dvduata, ov Ta 
FiOvpapGinas cvyKelmeva ofov 


Geotepatous Tavas 
ovde 
” UA f 
dotpev SopvTupoyv oTpaTov 


arr’ eoixdra rots imd THs cuvnOclas gvyKeEmmevois. 


lil 


Plat. Men. 77a Soret tolvuy mor, & Sdxpares, apeth elvar, 
Kabdmep 5 months Evel, 


/ fal % , 
yalpew te Karoior Kal Svvac0at 
Kal eyo TodTo Aéyw aperhy, emOvuodyta TAY Kad@y duvaroy elvat 


moptec Oat. 


112 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 6. 1 [rls 6 map’ “Iovdalois Beds}: Oavudoas de 
+d emippndey 5 Sdupaxos: “Ap’, pn, od Tdv matpidtny bedy, ® 
Aaumpta, 


1 for @goyvis in Dem. Lloc. B sugg. Oeddwpos or Ocod€exrys 5 
but the frag. may come from Theognis the tragedy-writer 
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1071 


Herodian Complete Prosody: The forms ordda in ordda 
Aluyny ‘standing pool,’ and «Adda in KAéda xXpucedxapmoy 
golden-fruited bough 


will be found to have no nominative ; they are metaplastic, 


1082 


Aristotle Rhetoric: Similes, also, are always in a sense 
effective metaphors ; like the ‘ proportional’ metaphor, they 
always involve two terms. For instance, we call a shield 
‘the goblet of Ares’ (Timotheus 25) and a bow 


the stringless lyre 


109, 110 


Demetrius on Style: We should also employ compound 
words, but not dithyrambic compounds like 
heaven-portented wanderings 


or 
the fire-speared host of the stars 


but resembling the compounds of ordinary speech. 


111 


Plato Meno: Then my opinion is, Socrates, that virtue, 
in the words of the poet, is 


to rejoice in the noble and be able to do it. 


This is what I too mean by virtue, to desire what is noble or 
beautiful and have it at command,? 


1125 


Plutarch Dinner- Table Problems [on the nature of the God 
of the Jews]: Wondering at what was said, Symmachus 
exclaimed, ‘And as for your divine fellow-countryman, 
Lamprias, 

1 cf. Cram. A. 0. 3. 283. 5 2 ef. Dem. Eloc, 85 3 prob, 
Io’s 4 this interpretation is prob. not quite correct 
S of Td Haxil, 17, De ET, 9 
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eviov dpovyvvatka 
pacvopevaus Avovucov 
av0éovta tTipais 1 


eyypddets Kad Swomotets Tots ESpatwy aropphtoss ; 


112A catay cis Avoavdpov 


Plut. Vit. Lys. 18 mpdtw? pev yap, @s taropet Acdpis, 
EAAhver exelvp Bopods ai mores avéorncay &s bed Kal Buolas 
ZOvcar, eis mp@tov be maaves HoOnoav, ay évds apxHv amouynpo- 
vevovot Toidyoe: 


Tov ‘EXXabos ayabéas 

oTpatayoyv am evpuxdpov ® 

Xrdptas vuvjcomev @ 

aA a] / 4 

i” Llacav. 
Sapiot 8€ Ta Tap’ avtors Hpata Avoaybpera kadrciv eynoicarto. 

Ath. 15. 696e [m. Toy Tod ’AptototéAous eis ‘Epuelay maidva 

Kadovmevoy]: ov Exer F ovde TL maravixdy enlppnua, Kadrep 6 


eis Avoavdpoy Toy Srapriatny ypadels dvtws maiay, dv pyat Aodpis 
ev Tots Sautwy emrypapouevois “OQpors dder0at év dug. 


113 


Plut. Amic. Mult. 5 1a yap etxpnorta ris pidlas doxpnota 
ylyverat Sia thy wodvgiArlav: 


fr / 
aAXov TpoTros, AaXov yelper 
\ , 
dhpovtis avOperer:® 
obre yap ai dices judy eml taba tals dppats perovow, ore 


tA © é > ) / “ ~ / , 
TUXaIs OmoTpoTos acl TUVETMEY, al TE THY Tedkewy Katpol Kabamep 
/ 
TA TVEVMATA TOS MEY Pepovat TOS BS aytimlrrovat. 


114 


Id. Garr. 2 kal kaOdrep drav ev ovdAAbyw Ti) ciwmh yévnrar 
Toy Epuiy émerreAnrvOevar A€youow, oftws Bray eis cuumdcioy 


1 so de ET, mss here av@. tiwator A., Ewil. A. pov. avd. 7. 
2 mss mp@tov %’ Naeke : mss -yépou * mss @y (or i}) 
5 mss &AAov tpdros (tpdmov) yap wAAov: BAAov . . BAAOY is 
apparently for &AAov pév . . &AAov BE 
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God of the cry evoe, rouser of women, gay with 
frenzied rites, Dionysus 


do you enrol him in the Hebrew mysteries ? 


112A Pagan to LysanpER 


Plutarch Life of Lysander: According to Duris, he was 
the first Greek to whom the cities built altars and made 
sacrifice as to a God, and the first to whom were sung 
paeans, one of which they relate to have begun as follows : 


We will sing the general of holy Greece who 
comes from the spacious town of Sparta,O Paean O! 
Moreover the Samians decreed that their festival of Hera 
should be called the Lysandreia. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Aristotle’s so-called Paean 
to Hermeias]:1 Moreover it does not contain the paeanic re- 
frain like the true paean composed in honour of the Spartan 
Lysander, which according to Duris’ Annals of the Sumians 
was sung to him at Samos. 


113 


Plutarch On having Many Friends: What is serviceable in 
friendship becomes unserviceable when friendship is too 
widely extended ; 

one man is moved by disposition, another by 
thought ; 


nor do our natures all incline to the same things, nor do we 
enjoy the same fortune ; and opportunities, like the winds, 
favour one and are contrary for another. 


1142 


The Same On Garrulity: When silence falls in an assembly 
they say that Hermes has joined the company, and in the 
same way when a garrulous fellow enters a drinking-party or 


1 (see p. 411) 2 ef. Id. San. Praec, 13, Coh. Ira 4 (mpd 
KUmartos bs Twa Tm. &Kp, oTEAACMEVOS) 
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h ovvédpiov yvwpluwy AdAos eicéAOn, mdvtes amooiwmaot LH 
BovAduevot AaBhy mapacxeiv: by 8 abtds &ptnrat diaipew rd 
oT bua, 


/ 
TPO YELMATOS BOT ava ToyTiav 
/ 
akpav Bopéa faévtost 


bpopwpevor eddoy kal vavriay etavértnoay. 


115 


Plut. Praec. Reip. 2 moddol dt amd téxns abduevor tov 
Kowev Kal avamAnabertes ovKers padiws ameAOeiy SivavTal, Ta’Td 
Tois euGaow eis mrotoy aidpas xdp, elt amoomacbelow cis 
méAayos memovOdres* Ew BA€move: vavTiavres Kal TapatTouevot, 
Mévew 8& kal xpiaGat Tois mapodow avd-yeny EXovTeEs: 

nm / 
NevKas Kabvtrepbe yadavas 
, lal oo * 
euTpoowmot ohas Tapai€av 2 éowres vatas 
* , , > A 
craldos yapatimovrou Sapoviay és UBpuv. 


116 


Plut. dn Sent 12 4 wrolay uty &pxovras ov more? ypammara 
KuBepyntikd, wh) TOAAGKLS yevouévous ev mpduyn beatas Tay pos 
KUua Kal mvedua kal vUKTA Xemmeplwy &ydvey 

y an 
ote Tuvdaprdav ader- 


na its / / 
Pav adiov vavtay Tobo0s 
/ 
Barrxyew... 


117 


Id. Trangu. 17  xvBepyfry yap votre xdua mpadvar rpaxd Kad 
mvedua Suvardy eoriv, ote boi BovAerat deouevw Atmevos TUxXEtY, 


1 Bopéa B: mss here Bopéov, San. Boppa& ¢aévros Crus: 

/ 
mss here (éovros, San. Praec. mvéovrtos 2 B: mss 
mapnicav: Wil.’s mapdeipay hardly accounts for AeuKas Ke. 


* lit. ‘to hover around,’ ef. Plut. Soll. Anim. 970 c¢ and 
dmeparwpera bat ‘to lie at anchor’ Hat. 6. 116, or ‘just to cross 
a strait’ (Jit. asa means of transport), cf, Aristid. Or. 24. 331 
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a chance gathering of acquaintances there is a general and 
sudden lull in the talk because nobody wishes to give him a 
handle ; and if he begins to open his mouth, 

as when the Northwind blows across a sea-beaten 
headland before a storm 


they scent tossing and seasickness, and rise and depart. 


115 


Plutarch Political Precepts: And often they take up politics 
through mere chance, and when they have had their fill of 
them find that they can no longer easily withdraw. Like 
people who go for a sail and are carried away into the open 
sea, they look out of the ship seasick and troubled, but 
obliged to remain and make the best of their plight ;— 


Specious desires for the thwart of a sea-graving ? 
ship send them speeding over the white calm to 
heaven-sent ruin.3 


116 


Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Treatises on navigation, 
do not make pilots, or they would stand on the poop mere 
spectators of the stormy contests of wind and wave and 
night 

when the seafarer is seized with a longing for the 
Tyndarid brethren? . . 


ds 


The Same On Peace of Mind: For the pilot to temper the 
wind and smooth the wave, to make the desired haven, or 


(587), or ‘for air and exercise’ sake,’ cf. Jos. A. J. 8.7. 3 
ep’ Epuatos dxovpevos Kal AevKhy Hhuptecpevos ecO7jra (6 Zodd- 
pwv) mpds aimpay €Oos eixev etoppay 2 cf. Timoth. Pers. 4 
3 for bBpis cf. Act. Ap. 27, 21 4 Castor and Polydeuces, 
the saviours of mariners 5 cf. Id. Superst. 8 edxduevos 5é 
Tov olaxa mpoodyer, Thy Kepaiay bplnor pevyer broot. épeBad. 
a 
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otre Bapparéws Kal arpduws bmomeivar Td cvpBaivoy" GAN’ Ews ovK 
améyywke TH TEXYN XPwpmevos 

pevyer weya Naihos UTocToNicas 

gore Ke véptatov taTos 4 

épeBwdeos x Garacons umépoxXn 
(rére de>? rpeéuwy KdOntat Kat marAAduevos. 


118 
Plut. Non Posse 23 éomep ef tis ev medadyer Kal xXEluavt 
Oappirvwy emiotas A€éyot, MATE Thy vady Twa Exew kuBepyqTny, 
phre rovs Atooxovpous abtovs aiter bat érepxduevdv Te, KTA. 


érepxopuevov Te ward£ovtes Bratav * 


t > y Se € s 
TOVTOV MWKELAS T AVELM@Y PLTTas. 


119 
Ael. H.A. 14. 14 [n. Sopkddwv nad Keuddwr]’ H ye why Kadov- 
névn Kal bd TaY ToInTaY Keuds 
Spapetv wev @xiotn Ovérrns Sixnv,t 
” Beiv Cd) &pa wuppdOpe kal Aaciwrarn. 


120, 121 


Plat. Rep. 10. 607b radra dn, pny, amodedoynoOw Auiv 
dvaurnoderow rept morhoews, bri eixdtws Bpa TéTe adThy ex Tis 
mérews dmectéAAowey ToLrad’Tny odcav: 6 yap Adyos Tuas T/per. 
mpocelrapey dt abth, my Kal twa okAnpétyTa judy Kal aypoixtay 
Karayv@, bri madaid pev tis Siapopda Pidrocopla rE Kal moinTiK}. 
kal yap 7 

ANaKképuta mpos Seotrotav Kor 


éxelyn <)> Kpavydcovca® rat 
péyas év abpover Keveayopiarot 


1 fore xe vept. B: mss ews éveptepov tords H, cf. Superst. 
(opp.): mss foro 2B 8 Plut. waratorvras, adapting : 
Def. Or. erepxsmevol Tre gaddoooyrtes Biardy B: mss here 
Blavov, Def. Bla rév 4 some mss omit pév 5 #, as 


P.’s explanation of Aak.: mss also Kpdovca 
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cheerfully and fearlessly to wait on fortune, all are equally 
impossible ; so as long as he does not despair he practises his 
art, and 

flies with his mainsail lowered till the mast holds it 
at its lowest out of the murky sea; 


but when he does, he sits all quivering with fear. 


1182 


Plutarch The Impossibility of Living pleasantly according to 
_ Epicurus: It is as if in a storm on the open sea one should 
stand by and say quite cheerfully that the ship had no pilot, 
and the very Dioscuri would not come 


to temper the onrush of the puissant sea and the 
swift gusts of the winds 


119 


Aelian on Animals [gazelles and keuddes]: Yet what is 
called by the poets «éuas or a young deer—-compare 


fawn most swift of foot like a storm, 
but in appearance it is red-haired and very shaggy. 


120, 121 


Plato Republic: We have harked back to Poetry, and the 
defence we have just made must suffice to show that we 
apparently were right in expelling such a person from our 
city. It stood to reason that we should. But lest she think 
us incivil and unkind, we will add that the quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry is of long standing. Indeed, that 
yelping 

cur who ’s master bays, 
that man so 


great in th’ empty talk of fools, 


1 to reduce the surface exposed to the wind the ancients 
brailed up their sail from below and lowered the yard that 
supported it 2 claimed by Schroeder for Pindar, cf. Id. 
Def. Or. 30 
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Kad ‘6 ray Alay copay ByAos Kpatwv’! Kal of ‘AeMTas wepyuvavres 
rt &pa mévoyrat, Kal GAAa pupla onueta madatcs eVaVTLOT EWS 
rovtwr: Suws dé elphadw, Bri hucts ye, ef Twa Exar Adyov eimeiy 7 
mpds Hdovhy momrixh Ka 7 plunows, es xph avbTny elva. éy wéAeL 
edvououpevn, Sopuevor by Karadexolucba, as otvicmev ye Tuy 
avrots KnAouuevols bm’ adTis: AAG yap Td SoKody GANBES Od BoLOY 
mpodiddvat. 


122 


Plat. Zp. 1 xaxeivo 5¢ 7d moinua Tots vody Exovew ov Kakas 
exew Soxer 
> \ > \ 
ov Ypuaos ayaos 
/ > lal “4 , 
omavetatos év Ovatav ducedtictw Big, 
3; Ds 2 , > ee "es cal * BA 
ove adapas, ovS apyvpou KXivat TpOs avEpw- 
mov? doximalomev’ acTpamTer pos Orfets,® 
5 oveé yalias evpuTrédov 
ryou.pot BpiOovtes avtapxels yvat, 
ws ayaday avdpav ouodpdduav vonots. 


123 
Stob. Hel. 1. 6. 13 [w. ruxns } rad’roudrou]: * 
Tuya, mepotrav apya 
Ni / \ / a gS 5 
kal Tépna, TY Kal codias Baxeis edSpas 
\ 
Kat Teywav Bpotéos éwéOnKas Epyos* 
SY ¢ 
Kal TO KaNOY TéOV 7) KaKOV ex oéPEV, & TE 
/ 
Yas 
5 Narre TEpl av TTépvya XpUcéar: 
Kal TO TEA TAGOTLYYL SoBév 
HaKkapioToTatov TedeOeu" 
\ 8 > , / e > ” 6 
TU O QuaxXavias ToOpoV EupES EV ANYECLY, 
\ \ 
kai Nautrpov ddos ayayes ev TKOTO, 
10 wpopepectata’ Jewr. 
+ Herw.-Adam: mss diacdpwr, dla (Sid) copay and xparay 
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that ‘crowd of the unco’ wise,’ those ‘subtle thinkers beggars 
after all,’ and others galore, are proofs of an ancient feud. 
Nevertheless we will admit once for all that if the poetry 
whose end is to please, and by that I mean all ‘imitation’ or 
art-representation of the sort, could give reason to prove 
that she had a proper place in a well-constituted state, we, 
at any rate, should welcome her back with open arms, 
because we know what an effect she has upon us; but till 
then, as religious men, we cannot betray what seems to us 
the truth. 
122 


Plato Letters: This poem, too, is approved by sensible 
men: 

Not glorious gold so rare in this mortal life of 
disappointment, nor diamonds, nor silver couches, 
shine in the eyes in comparison of a man, nor are 
the rich-laden self-sufficient fields of the wide-set 
earth of such account as the unanimous thinking of 
good men and true. 


123 

Stobaeus Selections [on Fortune or Chance]: 

Fortune, beginning and end of mortal man, thou 
sittest in the seats of wisdom and puttest price on ? 
human deeds. More good than ill comes of thee, 
_and grace shineth around thy golden wing. That 
which is given of thy scales turns out the happiest ; 
thou findest a way out amid the woes of perplexity, 
and leadest like a light shining in the darkness, thou 
most excellent of Gods. 


1 these latter quotations are prob. not lyric ar Of 
grantest honour to 


2 mss also -rwy 3 mss also mpoodwers * St. aser. to 
Aeschylus * répuardé Grot: mss répuars Oakes edpas Jac: 
mss &xos Spas or omit 6 cipes sugg. B: mss cides 
dryer? 7 mss also mpopavéorara (-ov) 
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123 A [’Ap(ovos] duvos eis TMocveddva 


Ael. H.A. 12. 45 71d radv SeApivey pidroy &s eiot prgdol Te 
Kal plravror, TEKUNPLOT AL ixavos Kal “Aploy 6 May unintes ék Te 
Tov aydhparos Tov ém) Tawdpe kal Tov ar avr@ + ypapevros 
emvypappatos. eo7t Se Td emlypaypar “Abavarwy Top aito wy 
‘Aplova KuxaAéos vidy | é BuxeAov meAdyous o@oev oxnna TOdE.” 
tuvoy Se xapioTthpioy TO Nogedant, Heprupa Tijs TOV dedpivey 
piromovatas, ofovel kad rovTois Cwaypia éextivwy 6’ Aplwy &ypave. 
kal ori 6 Suvos ovros: 


"“Trpiorte Gear, 
TovTLE Xpucotpiawe Tlocecdor, 
yasdox’ eyKUBOVOS apxye? adpas,” 
Tepl o€ Bpayxiorce 3 TrN@TOL 
5 Ohipes YopEevoual KUKA®, 
Kovpotat TOO@Y piupaccy4 
3 / , ’ ‘ , 
ehadp avaTradNomevol, TLMLoL 
vi >? Y 3 / / 
pprEavyeves @KVSpomor TKUAAKES, PLANO pMoUGOL 
derives, vara Opéupata 
10 Kovpav Nypetdov Gedy, 
a b / bi iy 
as evyervat Apditpira, 
ot we els Menamor yap ért | Tawapiav d anray 
emropevoay > mralopevov Bunch évl TOvT@ 
Kuptoice V@OTOLS oxéovtes § 
15 addoxa Nypelas traKkds 
f by a , iol 4 
TéLVOVTES, ATTLEH Topov, PaTES SOALOL 
oe ay 3 Ioxt , a \ 
@s pw adh adttAoov yAagdupas vews 
els oldu’ aduTroppupov rimvas épirav.7 


Wioy wey Shmrov SeAplywv mpds Tors kvw AexGeiai Kal Td PirsuovToy 


1 Herch: mss am adrod 2H: mss y. eykupovd pay, 
yarhoxe Kupovapxa (xumovards! )s Tz. y. eyxdmou aduds : 
mss Bpdyxz01 (‘T'z. -1a) wep) St ce 4 Tz. fimdopacw * Brunck: 
MSS -gaTe, -caTo 6 Brunck: mss yopevoyres 7 mss 


plvay 
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123 At 


[Arion’s] Hymn To Posripon 


Aelian On Animals: That dolphins have a natural liking 
for singing and the flute, witness Arion of Methymna by 
token of the statue? at Cape Taenarum and the inscription 
thereon, which runs ‘By immortal guidance this equipage 
saved Arion son of Cycleus from the Sicilian main.’ The 
hymn of thanksgiving to Poseidon which testifies to the 
dolphins’ love of music was composed by Arion? as a meed of 
gratitude not only to him but to them. It is as follows: 


Chiefest of Gods, sea-lord Poseidon of the trident 
of gold, earth-shaking king of the swelling‘ brine, 
the beasts that swim dance all about thee with fins, 
and lightly bound with nimble flingings of the foot, 
the snub-nosed coursing hounds of bristling mane, 
the dolphin-lovers of the Muse, sea-creatures of 
Nereus’ goddess-daughters that he had of Amphi- 
trite, the beasts that bore a wanderer on the Sicilian 
sea to Taenarum’s shore in Pelops’ land, ploughing 
the untrodden furrow of Nereus’ field astride their 
humpéd back, when crafty men had cast me from 
out the hollow wave-going ship into the sea-purple 
billows of the ocean. 


Thus, in addition to the characteristics mentioned above, 
it is clear that dolphins are fond of music. 


1 cf. Tzetz. Cram. 4.0. 3. 352. 19 2 an effigy of a 
dolphin 3 the hymn cannot be older than the mid fifth 
Century * or teeming 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 
Aristox. ‘Pv@u. Story. Ox. Pap. 9. 22 [m. Actews rpixpdvov]: 


xphorarto 8 &y ait nal 6 Saxtvavs 6 kat’ YauBoy avawart Tay 
mepiexovta@v ~vAAaBay TeBecay eis Tos xpdvous h ws ev TH 
KpnTiK@ eriderto. orarde 7d oxHua Tod Todds BP ov 7 pvOnorosla 
TopevaeTat 7d eis tauBov oloy: 
/ 
&v0a 6 Totkirwv avOéwv auBpotot reipaKes 
/ bP. 4 e f 
BaOvckiov rap adoos aBpotrapbevous 
EULWTAS Yopods ayKadrals SéxyovTaL. 
ev ToUT@ yap of Te mp@rar mévTe Tddes OUT KEexpHYTaL TH AEEEL, 
kal madw Borepot tpeis: Kat 
4 by / \ cay 4 
daoTtus evOUmiN Kal Yopots SeTar— 
ém) moAd Sé TH ToLadTy pvOuoraila od mdvv xpatat 6 pvOuds odTOS 
1. Kata Se Ta THs fPuOuoroilas oxhuaTa mapaddrAdrTe: (Td 
Bakxeraxdy kadovpevov eidos)+ ev TO: 
i al 
<@>* girov “Oparow ayarnpua, Ovatoiow 
avaTaupa oxOav— 


or. 8€ ov Kal tvvexeis em) pets: 


péptatov Saipoy ayvas Téxos 
patépos, av Kadwuos eyévvacé tot év 
Tals ToAvoABiots OnBais 


xpnoaro 8 dv Kad 5 tauBos TH a’tH ravtn A€ker, apvearepoy Bk 
Tod Bakxelou: +d yap wovdxpovor oikerdrepoy Tov Tpoxaikod 4 Tod 
iduBov: olov éy r@- 


a a a VANS] > \ (4 > iA 
Bate, Bate xeiPev ai eis TO TpdcOev dpopmevat. 
Tis TOO a vedvis ; ws EvTpETTHS Viv audérret 

tpets wddas Siarelrovow af EuvCuylat, bore mepiodadés Ti ylyverOat. 


1 suppl. Blass 2 suppl. Powell 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 


Aristoxenus Elements of Rhythm [the ‘three-beat’ cadence] 
It may also occur in the Iambic-Dactyl,! the syllables con- 
cerned being reversed as regards the Cretic with reference to 
the beats.? The metrical basis will be the iambus, thus; 


there immortal meads of varied flowers take to 


their embrace beside an umbrageous grove dancing 
throngs of dainty Bacchic maids.® 


In this passage the first five feet, and later a group of 
three, employ the cadence as has been described. Again: 


whoso delights in good cheer and a dance— 


But this type of verse does not employ the rhythm at all 
frequently . . . (The Baccheic type, as it is called)* varies 
its rhythm in the line: 

beloved darling of the Seasons, respite to man 
from his labour 5— 


Three such feet sometimes occur together : 


The great God that is child of a pure mother 


whom Cadmus once begot in rich and wealthy 
Thebes ®&— 


The same cadence may occur in the Iambus, though with 
less grace than in the Baccheus; for the single beat is more 
suitable to the trochaic measure than to the Iambus. For 
instance, in the lines: 


Hither, come hither, ye maids, make haste to the 
front. Who can that maiden be? How gracefully 
about her hangs— 


the ‘syzygy,’ or extra lengthening of a syllable, occurs at 
intervals of three feet, so as to produce a kind of period. 


1 s—u— 2 i.e. Lo— not =e J 3 here as elsewhere 
the translation disregards the metre of the original * suppl. 
Blass 5 wine 6 Dionysus son of Semele 
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129 eis Téxnv 
Berliner Klassikertexte 5. 2. p. 1427 
TloAvyerpe, ToLKLANoLopPe, aravol 1réde|h<€,” 
Ovatois cvvopéatie TayKxpates Tuxa, 
TOS XpH Teav iaxy Te SetEat 
2 / 3 M \ ¢ a 
xapet( av ;|° Ta wev vYripan 
\ / 3 > \ 7 > its 4 
5 kal céuy’ els Tedv Opp’ [iovT’] lv 
Oécos] imipices > KaTa yav 
vépos apupiOncapueva Codeo|y® 
Ta 8é fatda Kal TaTEWA 
ToAAaKLS TTEpotaLy ” 
10 eis ios eEaerpas, 
@ Satuov pmeyana. ° 
, t t 8 K fal as / 
motepov ce KNjoopev® KAwO@ Kehawvay, 
} tay TaxvTotpov "Avayxay, 
x Ni x 9 sa) | > fA} 1,3 
) tay Tadwvayyerov °*Ipiv alavatov ; 
/ BN > \ \ Is ” 10 v 
15 mdvtTwv yap apxyay Kal TéAOS aKpov*” EXELS. 


130 Tlasdiy Aceds (3) EpvOpatos) 1 


Tlasdva krvréunty deicate Kov[por] 
AatotSav"Exatov, té ® ié ILarady, 

ds péya Xapua Spotoiow éyeivato 

perxOels ev frrorats Kopwvidi 74 Dreyveta.™ 


1 written by an Egyptian who writes A for p, 8 for 7, and 
makes other mistakes not mentioned below 7” # (confirmed 
by Schub.) 3 P kat gpet[ay Schub., war teay c[ Wil: or 
t[éxvay omitting redy? no. of letters at end unknown 4 i 
(a unelided?): Pouw..[. . Wil, ov. [.-.-le-- Schub. ® tran- 
sitive: P -xcas 6 H (P Comeo[?) cf. H.M. 34. 35: P peve.. 


qt. of{orv.[ Schub. 7 this word not certain PDE 
KAnCapey 9 A: P raxvayyedoy from above 10 Wil: P. 
aytov Wil. (i.e. aypoy for &kpoy 2), ayew Schub. dP OE 


the 4 versions of this poem, perh. the famous paean of 
Sophocles (see p. 225), all extant in inserr., see Powell Coll. 
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To Fortune or CHANCE 

From a Fourth-Century Papyrus: 

Wing-sandalled being of many hands and varied 
shape, housemate of man, almighty Fortune, how 
should thy strength and excellence be told? That 
which shines proudly on high, comes it but within 
thy ken, thou rendest privily and scatterest on the 
ground in a murky cloud,! and what is mean and 
lowly, that, O great deity, oftentime thou dost 
raise aloft. Whether shall we call thee black Clotho 
or fleet-fate Necessity, or art thou Iris, the messenger 
*‘twixt Gods and men? For thou holdest the 
beginning and the last end of everything that is.” 


130 
Paecan or Dium (or EryTurar) 


Sing, lads, the far-darting Son of Leto, Paean the 
Healer, so famed for his skill, hey, O hey, thou 
Healer!—who begat great joy for man when he 
mingled in love with Phlegyas’ daughter Coronis— 

1 as of the dust that rises when a building falls eect. 


Soph. (?) ap. Clem. Al. Str. 5. 726 (Dind. Fragg. Soph. jin. in 
Poet. Scen. Gr.) 


Alex. p. 136; the above, found at Dium in Macedonia, though 
not the oldest, is prob. the most correct (a few 7’s are 
changed here to a’sas in the oldest version found at Erythrae) 
22 Di. pareyvao 
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a , / 3X 
5 in Tasava AcKkAntiov daipova KEWoTaTOY, LE 
Tlacav. 
na / 
rod 88 Kal eeyévovto Mayday Kal Iodanretpros 
70 lacw "A xerw TE TOAVANTOS, @ Le Ilatav, 
n / lal 
Alyna te evaris Havdxerd te “Hriovas Tatoes 
an ac 
avy ayakruT@ evayel ‘Tyveca,* 
a , 
1072 Tardy "AoKdnmeé, Satwov KdeworTaTe, ié 
Ilacav. 
an “| 
yaipé pot, traos 8 éeniiceo Acéwv ” TOA 
EUPUXOpOP, Le @ Le & (é TLaapv, 
\ YP pve cal / con , > , 
Sos 8 Hnuas Yalpovras opav daos aedtouv 
Soximous odv ayaxduT@ evayel ‘Tyveta,' 
\ \ | i on a s 
15 i) Tlaray AckrAnmeé, Satwov cepvoTtate, 
ié Lava. 
131 
Hippol. (Origen) Adv. Haer. 5.7 Miller® émet yap bwd0ects 
adrois 6 tvOpwrds eoTw *Adduas, Kal A€yovor yeypapbar meph 
aro Thy yevedy adrod tis Sinyhoerar;’ wdbere aS Kata [epos 
maps Tay eOvay Thy avetedpynror Kal aSidpopoy Tod dvyOpdmov yevedy 
AaBdyres emimAdaoove: TE XpiotS. yi S€, pasty ot “EAATves, 
kvOpwrov avedwke TpeTH KTA. 
Tata 8 avOpétovs avédmxe TPOTH 
mi 
KaNOov éveyKamevn yEepas 
uh putdy avawOjrwv jdt Onploy adrdywv, GAN Aucpov Cov Kal 
Geopirods OéAovea mhtnp yeverOa 
xarerov & éFeupety 4 
elite Bouwtots AXadKopmévers > 
5 Nipevns Urrép Kydioidos ® 
TpaTos avOpoTwrv aver xe,’ 
elte Koupites oav 
] a Te / 
ISaitou Oéiov yévos 
XN / 
3) Dpvyvor KoptBavtes 
« vA 4 tal 
10 ods ALos TpwToUs érretde § 
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sing ho for the Healer Asclepius most famous of 
Gods, sing hey for the Healer! Of his loins came 
Machaon and Podaleirius, and laso and Aceso to 
whom so many pray,—sing hey for the Healer !— 
Panaceia and Aeglé the beauteous, children all 
of Epioné, and with them pure Health the renowned 
—ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, 
hey thou Healer! All hail I cry, and come thou 
propitious to the wide-spaced city of Dium,—hey O 
hey O hey thou Healer !—and grant we may see the 
sunlight in joy, passed whole by the leech with aid 
of pure Health the renowned—ho thou Healer 
Asclepius most famous of Gods, hey thou Healer! 


131 


Hippolytus Against the Heresies: For since the man Adam 
is the foundation of their argument and they say it is 
written of him ‘ Who shall tell his generation ?’, learn how 
they take in part the ‘undiscoverable and indifferent’ origin 
of man from the Gentiles and stick it on to Christ. Accord- 
ing to the Greeks: 


"Twas earth that at the first had the noble 
privilege of giving forth our human kind, 


wishing to be mother not of senseless plants, nor of speechless 
brutes, but of a gentle race beloved of God, 


but hard to discern it is whether the first man that 
arose was Boeotian Alalecomeneus on the shores of the 
Cephissian Lake, or the Idaean Curetes or Phrygian 
Corybants were the divine race the Sun first saw bud 


1 Di, vyera 2 Di. eAaos 6 emweiceo Sewwy S7Ch. 
Reitz. Poim. p. 83 4 mss dé pnow é. 5 B: mss’ AAkom. 
6 B: mss brép A. k. 7 B: mss dvécyxe m. 4, 8 B: mss 


mpatos t. mide 
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devdpopveis avaBX\acTavovTas, 
cle mpoednvatov 1*A pxadia IleXaoyov 
7) ’Papias oikjtopa AvoatAny? ’Enevais* 
7 Afjmvos Karditraiba KaBepov 

15 appnr@ Téxev * Opylac po, 
elite TleAAnv Dreypaiwy 
"Adkvovija mponov Luyavtev.® 
AiBves S lapBavra dace mpwtoyovov 
alxunpav mediov avadvyta® 

20 yrucelas anapEacbar Atos Baravou' 
Aiyumtiay dé Neindos i wt 8 émuhuTraivey 
Seoryevel MEX pl onmepov ® 
uy pa capkoumeva 10 Pepuotnte 
toa copata T avdidoou. 


6 


1 Schn : mss mpds ceAnvatoy 2 Wil: mss SfavAov 3 mss 
, a 
-oly 4 EH: mss éréxvwcey 5 H: mss dcypatoy "AAKvovea 
, 
mpecButaroy T., but cf. Orph. H. 32. 12 6 mss AiBes 5é 
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tree-like forth, or Arcadia brought to birth with rites 
mysterious the Pelasgian older than the Moon, or 
Rarian Eleusis her dweller Dysaules, or Lemnos her 
fair child Cabeirus, or Pellené Alcyoneus chief of the 
Phlegraean Giants. The Libyans say that Iarbas 
first arose from their desert plains, born of the 
pleasure of the loins of Zeus; and to this day Nile 
fattens the Egyptian mud and brings forth creatures 
fleshed with the wet heat, and teems bodies that 
will live.? 


_ lit is not certain that this poem, which Wil. Herm. 37 
p. 332 declares is prose, comes within the scope of this book ; 
if so, a few slight changes should be made in the dialect, e.g. 
mpéra for morn 


TapB. >. 7. 7 mss avadivra Ted 8 Schn. -—#: mss 
Aiyurtiovy N. bAny 9H: mss mw. o. -(woyovav yaty 
10 B: mss typas apr. 11 #: mss kal cGua avad(s. 
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civaywyn 


Poll. i. 38 ai d€ eis Oeods @dal Kowwas pév 
a re A Q/7 Need / 8 A ” 
mraaves, Upvor, idiws dé "Apréusoos Buvos oumuy- 
yos, “AmréAN@VOS oO Tatar, apporépeov mpocodia, 
/ 
Avovicou d:OvpapuBSos, Anuntpos touhos: Atvos 
yap Kat \uTVépons! cKaTavéwy wdal Kal yewpyar. 


Hdt. 4. 35 [7. "Apyns Kab “Onrtos|: Kat yap 
aryel pew ope Tas yuvaixas, emovopatovcas Ta 
ovvopara év TO Juve TOV ope ‘Omi a avip AvKtos 
émoinae .. . ovTos 6€ 6 Orny Kal tods addXoUS 
TOUvS TadaLovs buvous émoince ex Avxins eur, 
Tovs aetdouévous év Ano. 


Callim. H. Del. 304 


of pep Umacidovcr VO/Lov Avxiovo yépovTos, 
ov Tot ato Eav@oto Georpotros tyyayev “OQXjv: 
at 68 Todt wArjooovar Yopitides daharées oddas. 


Il, i, AT4 


ot Oé Tavnf.Eplot MoT? Gedy iXaoKovTo 
KaNOv deiSovres maujova KovpoL “Axavar, 
MéNtrovtes Exdepyou: o dé Hpeva TéprreT’ dxovwv. 


Archil. 76 Bergk 
autos €Edpyeav mpos avr03v AéoBiov Tasjova. 


1 mss Auti€pons 
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Pollux Onomasticon : Songs to the Gods are called 
in general paeans or hymns, in particular a hymn to 
Artemis is known as ovmvyyos, to Apollo as the 
paean. Both these are addressed in processional 
songs, Dionysus in the dithyramb, Demeter in the 
iovAos. The Linus and Lityerses are the songs of 
delvers and husbandmen. 


Herodotus Histories [Argé and Opis]: For accord- 
ing to them the women go begging gifts for them, 
calling upon their names in the hymn composed for 
them by a Lycian named Olen . . . This Olen it 
was who came from Lycia and composed this and 
the other ancient hymns that are sung at Delos. 


‘ Callimachus Hymn to Delos: The men sing the 
song of the Lycian ancient, the song the prophet 
Olen brought from the bank of Xanthus, and the 
maidens that dance to them beat with their feet the 
stable earth. 


Iliad: All the day long they worshipped the God? 
with music, singing the beautiful Paean, these sons 
of the Achaeans, making music to the Far-darter ; 
and his heart rejoiced to hear them.” 


Archilochus: Myself leading with the flute the 
Lesbian paean, 


1 Apollo 2 cf, Z/, 22. 39h 
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Il. 18. 490 [7 aomidos THS "Axeddéas]: 

év O€ Sto moinge TONELS pepor-cov avO parrov 
Kanrds. €v 7h pev pa yapuot 7 écay cikaTrivae TE, 
voppas oy ex Jardpov bait Sov b bro Aaprropevdev 
ayy weov ava aotTv, ToAVs © bpevaros opwpe 
Kodpou & opxneThpes édiveor, € év © apa Totow 
avrol poppoyyés TE Bony é éyov: ai 6é yuvaires 
iotdpuevar Oavpalov él mpoOvporow éExdorTn. 

Hes. Scut, 281 [m. aamidos tis “Hpaxdéovs] 

évOev § ail? Etrépwbe véow Komaflov UT avrod- 
Tol ye pev av TrailovTes UT OpxXnOUe Kal aoLdy, 
Tol ye pev AV yeNOwrTES UT avANTHpL ExacTOS 
mpoc@ éxuov. 

Plat. Alc. 18 emi picapévov dé Tod Saou Kat 
yevomeveoy ETOLMeov mavT ov Tpos Tov ExT OUP, OU 
xpnora maphy oude Ta THS éopths. “Adwviwv 
yap eis Tas Hmépas éxelvas Kabncovtar eidwha 
Toa Ov vex pois exopelouevors 6 OLoLa T povKewTo 
tais yuvarki, cat Tapas éuspwodvTo KoTTOmEVaL Kal 
Oprvous Sov. 

Aesch. Cho. 423 


HA: exovra KO Mov “A pov elte Kuocias 
VOMOLS inhepeor plas 
QT PLKTOTANKTA ToNUTAGYYTA & av tdeiy 
emacovtepot ps7 Ta UXEpos Opéyuata 
dive ev wékader, KTUT@ = érreppober 
KpoTnToy amov Kal mavaOdtov Kapa. 

Ml. 24. 719 [a. wpoOécews tis“ Exropos]: 
ot © emel elodyayov KAuTa SouaTta, TOV pev 

eTeErTa 
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Ihad {the Shield of Achilles]: And therein he made 
two fair cities of mortal men; in the one were 
weddings and feasts, and they led the brides from 
their chambers amid the light of torches through 
the town, and loud rose the bridal song. Young 
men whirled in the dance, and flute and lyre cried 
aloud among them, while the women stood each at 
her door marvelling at them.1 


Hesiod [the Shield of Heracles]: And on the 
other side was a rout of young men with flutes 
playing, some frolicking with dance and song, others 
laughing, each and all in time with the flute-player 
as they went along. 


Plutarch Life of Alcibiades: The motion was 
carried and all was ready for the sailing of the 
expedition,” when there befel unfavourable portents, 
not least that of the feast of Adonis, which falling 
at this time, in many places images were set out 
like corpses for burial by the Athenian women, who 
beat their breasts and sang dirges in mimic funeral 
rites. 


Aeschylus Libation-Bearers : 


Exvecrra: I made lament in Arian? wise, or to the 
tunes of the Cissian® mourner; aye, then behold 
hands outstretched one after other, striking desper- 
ately, wandering wildly, upward, downward, my 
miserable stricken head ringing again to their 
beat. 

Ihad [the funeral of Hector]: And when they had 
brought him into the famous house, then laid they 


1 cf. Hes, Scwt, 274, Ar. Av. fin. 2 against Syracuse 
> Persian 
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rpntois év Aexéeror Oécay, rapa 8 elcav aoidors 
Opijvev éEdpxous, of te cTovdecoayv aordyy 
ot pev ap eOpnveor, él 5é otevaxXovTo yuvaixes. 
Il. 18. 567 [a. domidos tis "Ayirréas]: 
rapbevical Sé kai AiOcor atada dpovéortes 
mrEKTOIs év TANapo.oe hépov pwedindéa KapTrOV. 
totow 8 év wécoorar ais hoppyye ALyeln 
id if / / > ae x \ v 
iwepoev xiOapite, Nivov & v0 Kanrov detde 
Nerrtarén hovy: Tol dé pjocovTes auapTH 
pom T lvywe Te Tool cKaipovTes EToOVTO. 
Sch. ad loc. [Aivov 8 bard Kadov desde}... avtt 
tov TH emt Aive TO’ ATrOAXN@VOS Tratdi @dHV, VTE 
yvytio Kal bro KvvOv Troimerikav SiacTradbévTe 
T™porny do Qeioay ve o 6é ‘Apiotapxos ws. yévos 
TL Upvou TOV AivoV, BoTeEp él EXeyE TraLava noEeVv 7 
TL TOLOUTOD. 


Callix. ap. Ath. 5. 199a [m. tiv DiradérAgou 
moumnv|: émratovy oé é€jKovta Ladtvpor pos 
avXov QOOVTES MéXos ETLAHVLOV, eheraTyKer S 
avtots Yudnvos. 

Long. Past. 2.35 Kal wacav téyvny émiderxvd- 
Mevos evvouias povolkhs eavpiTtev, olov Bowv 
ayéhn mpémov, olov aimtoNiw mpoadopor, olov 
Totmuvats prov. 

Ibid. 36 Apvas 8€ avactas Kal KeXevoas cupit- 
tev Avovvaiakov pédos eriAjvioy avTois opynoww 
@pxXnoato. Kal €¢ Ker Tore pev TpUyovTL, TOTE 
dé Pépovte appixous, eita TatodvtT. Tods Botpus, 


1 grapes 2 or sang of the fair Linus 3 Thornley 
(as revised in the L.C.L.) 
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him upon a fretted bed and set beside it minstrels 
for to lead the dirge, the which did make lament 
of mournful song, while the women wailed in answer 
to them. 


The Same [the Shield of Achilles]: And lasses 
and lads in childish glee carried the honey-sweet 
fruit! in plaited baskets, while in their midst a boy 
did harp delightfully upon a sweet clear lute, and 
sang the fair Song of Linus? in a piping voice, the 
rest following with dancing feet that kept time with 
his playing and his song. 

Scholiast on the passage [‘sang the fair song of 
Linus’]: . . . that is the song first sung in honour 
of Linus the darling of Apollo, a little boy who was 
torn in pieces by sheep-dogs . . . but Aristarchus 
says that it is a sort of hymn, as if he said ‘sang a 
paean’ or the like. 


Callixeinus of Rhodes [the festal procession of 
Philadelphus]: There were sixty Satyrs treading the 
grapes, singing to the flute the Song of the Wine- 
press, with Silenus for their overseer. 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe: Displaying all the art 
of pastoral music, he showed upon the pipe what 
notes were fit for the herds of cows and oxen, what 
agreed with the flocks of goats, what were pleasing 
to the sheep.® 


The Same: But Dryas, rising and bidding him 
pipe a Dionysiac tune, fell to dancing before them the 
Dance of the Winepress. And now he acted to the 
life the cutting amd gathering of the grapes, now 
the carrying of the baskets, then the treading of the 
grapes in the press, then presently the tunning of 
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eiTa mnpodvre Tovs miGous, eiTa mivovTe TOU 
yhevKous. TavUTa TavTa obTas evox LOVOS OpXN- 
caro 6 Aptas Kal evapyas, OOTE éddxouy Bremen 
Kal TAS apuTréNous Kal THY Anvov Kal Tods TiPoUS 
Kat adnOa@s Apvavta trivovta. 


Ibid. 3. 11 Kal amapEd Wevor T@ Atoviow Kpa- 
THpos iyo Ovov KiTT Tas keparas Eo reppavewevol. 
Kal eel KaLpos Hv, lakydoavTes Kal evaoavTES 
mpovtreutrov Tov Aaduv. 


Ibid. 2.31 joav tias Kal das eis Tas Nydas, 
TANALOV TOLMEVOV TOL LATA. 


Ath. 14,618¢ xat @dis d€ dvopacias Karaneyer 
0 Tpvgav (ev Sevrépe ” Ovopacrar) taade ‘“Iuaios 
D) ET LLUALOS, av Tapa Tous aA€éToUs 750”, KaNOvV- 
uévn? tows amo THs (wadidos. iwaris § éotiv 
Tapa Awpiebow 0 vooTOs Kal Ta em (wer pa TOV 
adhevpov." n S€ TOV iaToupy@v 5) édwos, ws 
*Esriyappos ev raNanrets ioropel. 70€ TOV 
Tadactoupyav touros. S“Huos 8 o AnAtos év TO 
Hepi Ilatdvov dnot: Td /Opdypara TOV pO av 
avta xa” avta ™ poo nyopevov awadas: cuva- 
OporcBévta Sé Kal ex TOAA@Y Mlav yevdueva 
déopnv ovrovs Kal lovrovs' Kal THY Anuntpa 
OTe ev XrOnv, oTe S€*lovAW. ard TOV odV Ke 


1 here Kaib: mss before {» 2 Kaib. from Hesych. s 
e¥vyooros: mss aAérwv 3 mss also alAvos 

z eho (as revised in the L.C.L.) 2 but see Sch. 
Ar. Ran. 1296 (below, p. 506), Hesych. s.v. - 3 an 


epithet of Demeter at Syracuse, ef. Polem. ap. Ath. 10. 
416 b, 3. 109 a; there was a Cretan month Himalius, C./.@. 
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the wine into the butts, and then again their joyful 
and hearty carousing the must. All these things he 
represented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that 
they all thought they verily saw before their face 
the vines, the grapes, the press, the butts, and that 
Dryas did drink indeed. 


The Same: And when they had made a libation 
from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, 
with ivy crowns upon their heads. And when it 
was time, having cried the Iacchus and Euoe, they 
sent Daphnis away. 


The Same: They sang, too, certain songs in the 
praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens of the 
ancient shepherds. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In the second Book 
of his Appellations Tryphon gives the following list 
of the different kinds of song: ‘The Himaeus is the 
Mill-song, which they sang as they ground the corn.’ 
The word perhaps comes from himalis, which in Doric 
means the “return” or over-measure of wheat-flour.® 
The Weavers’ song is known as Elinus,* as we know 
from Epicharmus’ Atalantae. This is the ‘ovdos of the 
spinners. ® To quote Semus the Delian’s work On 
Paeans: ‘The trusses or handfuls of barley were 
known individually as dyadac; collectively a bunch 
of trusses was called otAos or dovAos; and Demeter 
was known sometimes as Chloé, sometimes as Tiilo. 


2556, and a nymph Himalia in Rhodes, Diod. 5. 55; cf. 
Hesych. pwuadvretor Ceol, tuarls—iudrroy, and iuadtis Eust. 1885. 
25 4 form uncertain, but for the song cf. Od. 5. 62, 10. 
222 5 see below, p. 582; some words may have fallen out 
before this sentence 
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Anjuntpos ebpnudrov Tous Te Kaptrovs Kal Tous 
tpvous tos eis THY Oeov obXous KaXovGL eat 
iovrous.’ 1 Spar povrot Kal Kardiovnor Kal 
‘ TIXe?orov oddov ovdov ‘ev, Yovrov te.’ addoe S€ 
dhasw épiovpyav elvar tiv @dynv. ai O€ TaY 
Ter evove dy dal kataBaveahnoess, ovopalovrat. 
Ay dé Kal émt tals ai@pais? tes er’ "Hpeyovn, 1 iy 
Kal anh Aéyouawy, dn. "Apiototedns youv 
év TH Kodogovior Tlodcteta dynow: ‘’AréPaver 
dé Kal avtos 0 Meddwpos vorepov Brain Javato. 
Néeyetar Sé€ yevécOar tpipwv Tis, @S EK THS 

TOUT EWS dfrov éotw. €Tt yap. Kal vov at 
yuvaires adovo.v avtod méAn Tepl Tas aiwpas.’ 
7 O€ TOV bepio tar oon Actvépans Kaneitat. Kal 
TOV pro wre dé Tus Hv 02) tev és TOUS Gypovs 
POLT@vTOY, G @S Tprexdetdr)s pnaiv é ev "Audiervocw 
Kat Baravéwy arrat, @S Kparis ev TorXpaist cal 
TOV TTLgcOVcaY aAXrN Tis, ws "Apiatodayns év 
Qccpopopiafovcas cal Nixoydpns év “Hpakdet 
Nopyny@. wv sé Kal tots yyoupevois TOV Bookn- 
patov o BovKorAtacpos Kadovpevos. Atopos 8 
jv BovKoros YwKENOTNS 0 TP@Tos eUpwyv TO Eldos* 
punwoveves S avtod’Emiyapuos ev “AXkudve cal 
év ‘Odvace? Navayd. 7 Sé éml Oavatows Kat 
AUTats 0dr) ONohuppmods KaNretTat. ai Sé Lovdos 
Kadovmevat @dal Arjuntpe cal Depoehovn mpé- 
movot. 1 O€ eis “AmroAXN@VA 057 Pirtyrds, os 
TeréorrrXa Tapiotnoww* ovmuyyot Oé ai eis "Apte- 
pv. noovto dé’AOnvnct Kal oi Xapwvdov vopor 


1 Cas. <of adroi> * Kaib. from Hesych: mss édépais 
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Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess 
are called otAo. or fovAoc from the inventions of 
Demeter.’ The same word comes in the compounds 
Snuytpovdos and xadXiovdos, and also in the song ‘A 
sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.’1 But ac- 
cording to other authorities the word means a 
Spinning-song. Nursing-songs are called xaraBav- 
kaAyoes or Lullabies. There was also a song sung 
to Erigoné at the Swing-Feast, called the dAjris or 
Wandering-song. Compare Aristotle in the Con- 
stitution of Colophon: ‘Theodorus himself came later 
to a violent end. He seems to have been a luxurious 
liver, to judge by his poetry, for even to this day 
the women sing his songs over the swings.’ The 
Reaping-song is called Lityerses. And according to 
Telecleides’ Amphictyons there was a song of the 
hired labourers who went out to the farms, and 
others, as Crates tells us in his Daring Deeds, of the 
bathmen, and yet another, according to Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae* and Nicochares’ Heracles as Chorus- 
Leader, of the women who winnow the corn. More- 
over the tenders of cattle and sheep had a song, the 
Bovkodtaop0s or Herding-song. The inventor of this 
was a Sicilian oxherd called Diomus, who is men- 
tioned in the Halcyon and Odysseus Shipwrecked of 
Epicharmus. The song sung at deaths and in 
mourning is called the éAod@upyés or Wailing. The 
songs called fovko. belong to Demeter and Perse- 
phoné. The song to Apollo is called the Phileliad 
or Sun-loving, as is shown by Telesilla; and the 
songs to Artemis are known as ovmvyyo.. At Athens 
they used to sing over the wine the Laws of 
1 or ‘skein,’ see below, p. 532 2 not in the extant 
edition 
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map olvov, as “Eppuemmos pnow ev éxto Llepi 
Nopoberav. ’Apiatopavns 8 év Artikais dynolv 
Aékeow: ‘‘Ipaios 08% pvr@Opav: ev b¢ yc jLols 
iuévatos: ev 5é wévOeow iddrepwos. vos dé Kal 
aidiwvos ob povoy év mévOectv addd Kai én’ 
evTUXEl MONTE KATA TOV Evpuridny.’ 

Kréapyos 8 év rpeéto 'Epwotixav VOMLLOV 
xareicbai twa now @dyy aw “Hprdaridos, 
ypdbav obtws: ‘ Hpidavis 1) weAoTrovos Mevadxou 
Kuvnyetoovtos épacbeica eOnpevey petabéovea 
rais émiOuplas. orraca yap Kal TAavwMEVY 
madras Tovs dpetous éreEner Spupovs, @s pd0ov 
clvat, Tovs AeEyouévous “lods Spopovs’ Bate my 
povov Tov avOpoTay Tors aotopyia Suadépovtas, 
adAd Kal Tov Onpov Tors avnuepwTatous cuVda- 
kpocat TO Wd0et, NaBdvtas aicOnow epwriKhs 
érridos. d0ev éroincé Te Kal ToMjoaca TeEpLneEt 
kata THY épnulary, os pac, avaBodca Kal 
addovca TO KkaXovpevov youov, ev @ éoTiv" 
Maxpal Spves @ Meévadkxa.’ A pia t0£ev0s dé 
év tetdpt@ Llept Movorxts ‘pdov’ gyaiv ‘ai 
dpxaiat yuvaixes Karvany tid @dyv: Stnorxopou 
5’ iv oinua, &v ®© Kadven tis dvoma épdca 
EvdOXouv veavicxou evyetar TH Adpoditn yaun- 
Ojvat ait@ émel Se Urrepetdev 6 veavioxos, KateE- 
Kpnuvoev éauTnv. éyévero S€ TO mafos TeEpi 
Aevedda. cwdpovixdy d& ravu KatecKevacer 6 
Toimtyns TO THS mapOévov 00s, ovK ex TaYTds 
tpotou bedovans cuyyevéc bat TO veavicxw, AAW’ 
evyopuévns ef Suvatto yuri) Tod Kvad@dov yevéoOau 
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Charondas, as we learn from the sixth Book of 
Hermippus’ work On the Lawgivers. In his Atticisms 
Aristophanes [of Byzantium] states: ‘The Himaeus 
is the song of the millers;! the Hymenaeus is the 
song sung at weddings; in mourning they sang the 
Ialemus or Lament; the Linus and Ailinos were 
sung not only on occasions of mourning, but also, in 
Euripides’ phrase, “for the singing of prosperity.”’’ 
In the first Book of his Erotica Clearchus says that. 
there was a certain song called Nomian? which 
originated with Eriphanis, and he tells the tale as 
follows: ‘The lyric poetess Eriphanis, becoming en- 
amoured of Menalcas when he was out hunting, 
turned hunter too and pursued him with her love. 
Like Io in the story they say she wandered to and fro 
through all the mountain woods, till not only the 
most phlegmatic of men, but the fiercest beasts, wept 
with her and understood the longings of her heart. 
And thus it was that she composed, they say, the 
so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and 
singing it while she wandered in the wilds; from 
this song comes the line “The oaks grow high, 
Menalcas.”’ To quote the fourth Book of Aristoxenus 
On Music, ‘In former times the women had a song 
called Calycé. It was a poem of Stesichorus, in 
which a maiden of this name prayed to Aphrodite 
that she might be wedded to a youth called 
Euathlus, and when he flouted her threw herself 
over a cliff. The scene was laid near Leucas.- The 
poet gave the maiden a very virtuous character; for 
she had no wish that she and the youth should come 
together at all hazards, but prayed that she might 


1 but cf. Callim. Hec. (below) 2 cf. Ap. Rhod. 1..577 
Long. Past. 4, 15 
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xoupidia %) ei ToOTO pun SuvaTov, aTadhayhvat TOU 
Blov. é 8& Tos kata Bpayd ‘Tropynpacw 0 
Apia to€evos “Ipicros’ gdyow * “A prranvenv 
épacbetoav brepeider. 1 5 amréBaver Kal yiveTat 
er’ ath Tmapbévois ayav Bdys, HTS “Apranvkn ’ 

< res ; Nth ; \ 
dnot ‘xareita.  Noydis d€ &v TpeOTo Ilepu 
“Hpaxdelas rep) Maoravduvar Sinyoupevos pnow 
““Onolws 88 cal Tav Gddy evias KaTaVvorELEV av 
“mis, ds exelvor KaTad Twa erixopiatouévny Tap 
avtois <éopTnv>* adovtes avakaNovvTat Twa TOV 
apyaiav, mpocayopevovTes Bépuov2 todrov de 
Nyovow viov yevécOar avdpos emihavods Kai 
mrovalov, TO S€ KdArNEL Kal TH KaTa THY aKkEnV 
pa wor Tay drrov Steveyxeiv’ bv éferTdra 
Epyous Siow Kal Bovdopevor Tots OeptEovary dodvat 
mueiy Badilovta éb tdop adavicOyjvar. fnretv 
ody avTov Tos ATO THs Kopas meTa TLVOS pEL_E- 
Neodnuevov Oprhvov Kal avakdjoews, O Kal viv Ete 
mayres XP@mevor Statedodor. totovtos 8 éott 
Kal o map AtyumTiolts KaNoupEVvos Mavépas.’ 


Poll. 4. 53 [7. woinuator]: . . tovdor, ovAapol," 
ob'riyyot, Aévos, éipvALos G61), (uatos Kal (padts, 
6 88 ddwv ipaoidds. Bewpipos 5¢ Mapiardvvev 
yewpyav dopa, as Alyurtioy pavépws Kat 
Mrvépcas Dpuyav. ddd Ailyumriows pév oO 
Mavépws yewpyias ebpetis, pmovodv pabnrys, 
Autvépoas S& Dpvéiv» of 8 adtov Midov maida 
elvat Neyovaw, ws epiv S& auntod TpoKarovpevor 
pactiyocat Tovs évd.ddvTas, Btacotépw Sé aunty 
mepitecdvtTa Odvatov mabeiv: ot dé “Hpaxdéa 


1 Wilam. 2 Cas: mss BwpBov, BépBov 
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if possible be his wedded wife, or failing that might 
die.’1 We are told by Aristoxenus in his Brief 
Notes that, Iphiclus spurning her affection, Harpalycé 
died, and the maidens made a song-competition in 
her honour, called after her the Harpalycé. We 
read in the first Book of Nymphis’ Heraclea, where 
he is speaking of the Mariandyni, ‘ Similarly we may 
notice some of the songs, which at a feast that it 
is their custom to celebrate they sing when they 
invoke a person of ancient times whom they address 
as Bormus. This was the son, they say, of a man 
wealthy and distinguished, a youth of surpassing 
beauty and vigour, who, when superintending the 
work on his farm, went in quest of water for his 
reapers and disappeared. Accordingly the inhabi- 
tants of the district went in search of him with a 
kind of dirge or invocation set to music, which the 
whole people sing to the present day. A similar 
kind of song is the Maneros, as it is called, of the 
Egyptians.’ 


Pollux Onomasticon [poems]: .. . the various forms 
of tovAos, ovAapos, and ovrvyyos, the Linus, the Song 
of the Mill, and the Himaeus or Himalis, of which 
the singer was called iaowdds.2 There was also the 
Borimus, the song of the Mariandynian farmers, 
corresponding to the Egyptian Maneros and the 
Phrygian Lityersas. This Maneros was the Egyptian 
inventor of husbandry, a pupil of the Muses; and 
Lityersas was the same among the Phrygians. Of 
the latter we are told that he was a son of Midas 
who used to challenge the reapers to a reaping- 
match and give the losers the whip, but met his 
death at the hands of one that was stronger, who 


1 cf, vol. ii. p. 57 2 cf, Eust. Z7. 1164. 10 
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€ an \ \ iA \ \ f PSE 
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\ 3 Yj & / 
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kal adits dopa tails aiwpais Tpocadouevor, 
a , , 
@coSwpou roinua tod Koropwriov. Kat Te Kat 
bei / ” Jor N / 6 , \ 
éridjviov avrAnua él Botpvov OALBopevov, Kat 
> lal 
érepov mTuaTiKov, @s Dpvvixos ev Kopacrais 
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dyoly 0 K@pLKos: 
SEAN \ an ns a f 
éya € voY 87 TEPETLA TL TTLATLKOD, 
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Ni 9 Xx la > > , \ y, 
kal épetixad On Tw’ avrAnmaTa Kal TolpeviKa. 
"Exivappos ¢ kal moupevixov! Tt wéXos avdreio bat 
dno, Urdteav 886 kapiKxos Kal cvBwtiKov .. . 
T Loe To A : ) ‘ j 

uppnvol de TH ApiototéXous Noy ov TUKTEVOU- 

na nt rn 
cw bm avre povov GAA Kal pagtuyodot Kat 
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Callim. Hec. i. 4 a 11 

Hdn yap éwOwva AUyVAa haciver, 
deider Kal Tov Tus avnp UdaTHyos iwatov. 
Hesych. Baveardv: Kxataxoifew: tuOnvety: 
/ ’ fol / 
Tatdia met Woy Kole. 


3 5 
Long. Past. 4. 38 %v ody, @s €v ToLotcde cupTo- 


1 Kiihn: mss roinrindy 
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some say was Heracles. The dirge, which was 
sung at the threshing-floors and the mowing, was to 
console his father. Borimus was a brother of lollas 
and Mariandynus and son of king Upius who died 
young when hunting at harvest-time. He is com- 
memorated in a dirge-like song about husbandry. 
There was also a song known as Aletis, sung over 
the swings; this was the work of Theodorus of 
Colophon. And there was a Flute-piece of the 
Winepress, for the treading of the grapes; and 
another for the Winnowing, which is referred to by 
the comedy-writer Phrynichus in his Revellers, thus : 


I’]] whistle for us a winnowing-song ; 
and by Nicophon in his Hand to Belly in the line: 


But come you and play us a winnowing on your 
flute. 


And there were flute-tunes for rowers also, and for 
shepherds. Epicharmus mentions a Shepherding- 
tune, and Plato the comedy-writer a tune for the 
Herding of Swine . . .1 And according to Aristotle 
the Etruscans not only box but even flog and cook 
to the sound of the flute. 

Callimachus Hecale: For already the lamps of 
dawn are shining, and I warrant some water-drawer 
is singing the Himaeus. 

Hesychius Glossary Bavxadav: to lull to sleep, to 
nurse, to send children to sleep with a song.? 

Longus Daphnis and Chloe:* Therefore then, as 
usually when rural revellers are met together at a 


1 the quotation from Plato is corrupt (211 K) cit oh 
Theocr. 24. 7, Sext. Emp. Math. 6, 32 3 ef. Anacreontea 
60. 8, Opp. Cyn. i. 127 
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c > > a 

0 8 evdéws apyaioy ely Edacke rd KiOapiferv 

7 / ? cay 

aoew te mivove’, @aoTepel KaxpusS yuvatk’ 
aXovear. 
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feast, nothing but georgics, nothing but what was 
rustical was there. Here one sang like the reapers, 
there another prattled it and flung flirts and scoffs 
as in the autumn from the press. Philetas played 
upon his pipes, Lampis upon the hautboy. Dryas 
and Lamo danced to them. 


The Same:! Then, when it was night, they all 
lead the bride and bridegroom to the chamber, some 
playing upon whistles and hautboys, some upon the 
oblique pipes, some holding great torches. And 
when they came near to the door they fell to singing, 
and sang with the grating harsh voices of rustics, 
nothing like the Hymenaeus, but as if they had been 
singing at their labour with mattock and hoe.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus The Reapers [‘Come, hear 
this of the divine Lityerses’]: By this he means 
‘Hear this tragedy [sec] of mine, which I am about 
to sing concerning Lityerses’; now this Lityerses, 
who lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, used to compel 
passing strangers after feasting at his table to reap 
with him, and when evening came would cut off 
their heads, and binding the trunk into a sheaf 
with the trusses of corn, would sing a song; but he 
was eventually slain by Heracles and thrown into 
the river Maeander. Which is why in Phrygia to 
this day the reapers sing his praise as a champion 
reaper.? 


Aristophanes Clouds: But he said at once that it 
was old-fashioned to sing and play after supper like 
a wench grinding barleycorns. 


1 Thornley (revised in L.C. L.) 2 this prob. implies that 
there was a hoeing-song 3 cf. Eust. 1164. 11 
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Ayr. Ran. 1296 


no? , rn E 
Ti To pratToOpat TodT éativ; éxe Mapabavos, }) 
2 VA I 
moGev cuvéreEas iwoviootpopou péry ; 


, } a 7 ae 
Sch. ad loc. otov cyotvtoatpopou pédyn & EiKOs 
” WA > / ” e X, \ a 
avdpa vdaTa apvdpmevoy abey. (moved yap KaneEtTaL 
n f \ \ 2} a 
TO TOV aVTAnU“aTwY TXOWioY, Kal TO dopa 6 
v (Page: Nese n / - 
adovow of avTAnTal ipaiov. Kaddipayos: (Hee. 
i. 4a 11). 


Od. 5. 61 [7. Kaduyods]: 
n © évdov aovdidovo’ bml Kari 
LoTOV éToLXouevn XpuTEin KEpKLO Uharvev. 
Eratosth. ap, Et, Mag. 472 
» XEpvyAtes EpiBos Ud’ Urnrod wuAEAvos 
Aavéaitis oteiyovcal Karas petdev iovrous. 


Long. Past. 3.21 .. vats addiéwv @69n Tapa- 
Tr€ovoea. avEwos Mev OVK HV, yadrrvn S€ Fv, Kar 
épérte €d0xer. Kal tpettov éppwpéves: irrel- 
yovto yap veanrels ixOds es thy TéAW Scacw- 
cacbat Twi TaY Trovclwy. oloyv odv cibbact 
vadtat Spay eis KawaT@Y apédeLay, TODTO KaKEtVOL 
dpavres tas Kotras avépepov. els pev adtois. 
KedevaTns vauTixas 7oev Odds, of S& RoLTOl 
Kadatrep Yopos Omopwves KaTa KaLpov THs éxeivou 
pavns éBowr. 


reading uncertain, see p. 532 fr. 25 
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The Same Frogs: What's the meaning of this 
phlattothrat? Was it at Marathon, or where was it, 
that you picked up the songs of a water-drawer? 


Scholiast on the passage: That is, songs of a rope- 
winder, such as a man might sing drawing water from 
a well. It seems that iuova is the name of the well- 
rope, and the song sung by the drawers is called 
Himaeus. Compare Callimachus (above, p. 503). 


Odyssey [Calypso]: And within, going before the 
loom, she plied a golden shuttle, singing the while 
with a sweet voice.! 


Eratosthenes in Etymologicum Magnum: The hired 
Dandaetian (?) weaving-woman sang fair Songs of 
the Skein as she went to and fro beneath the lofty 
gate-house. 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe: . . . they sawa fisher- 
man’s boat come by. ‘The wind was down, the sea 
was smooth, and there was a great calm. Wherefore 
when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell 
to plying the oars stoutly. For they made haste to 
bring in some fresh fish from the sea to fit the 
palate of one of the richer citizens of Mytilene. 
That therefore which other mariners use to elude 
the tediousness of labour, these began, and held on 
as they rowed along. There was one among them 
that was the boatswain, and he had certain sea-songs. 
The rest like a chorus all together strained their 
throats to a loud holla, and catched his voice at 
certain intervals.” 


1 cf. Od. 10. 226 2 Thornley (revised in the L.C.L.) 
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OTAQN 
A’ 
EIx TOTS OEOTS 
1 cis "Aprepuw 


Ath. 14. 636d qv yap 8 twa kal xwpls Tay eudvowpévwy 
kal xopdais SierAnupevwv erepa Wopov pdvoy maparkevactikd, 
Kadamep Ta KpeuBadra. mepl ay nod Arxalapxos ey rors Tlep) tov 
THs EAAddos Blov, éemxwpiaoa pdokwy more Kab? brepBodrhy els 
To mpocopxeicbal Te kal mpocddew Tats yuvaitly ipyavd Twa roid, 
av bre T1s Groiro Tots SakTvAots Torelv Aryupdy Woo: SnAodoOat 
dé ev T@ Tis "ApréuiSos douate ov early apxn- 


"Aptept, cot pw ere Hpnv édiwepov 
bpvov téuev’, al ti oe Kal Tpddev 
© / + la 
adé Tis GANA Ypvacopaévva 
, 
KpéuBara xarxordpa’ <idyouca> yepotv.2 


2 eis "Apteuw 
Theodoret i. 540 Schulze [Kings 2. 16. 3]: ciSov yap %& tit 


médeow Gmat Tod ~rovs év tats mAaTelas amroudvas mupas, Kal 
TavTas TIVas brEeparAouevous Kal mdavTas, od udvoy Taldas GAAG 
kal &vdpas, Ta de ye Bpepn wapapepducva did THs proyds: eddKer 
de TovTO amoTpoTiaguds Elvat Kad KaPapors. 
Hesych. 
> Yd \ / 
Ot avacca, Tupa mpdbupos:* 


mip mpd ta&v Oupav: Sid dapudkwy eidOacl tives emdyew Thy 
“Exarny rats oiklats.4 


1 EB; for mpddev cf. awdmpotey: mss ué trp. and Suvoy (8arvov) 
vevat (vévat, févar) Sev (86) * B-E: mss 48€ ris (&8€ tis) 
GANA Xpucopavia k. xX. 8 Palm: mss ruppa zp. * last 
sentence brought by B from amwripe to which it cannot 
belong (mss rf ‘Exdtp ras oixlas) 
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1 To Artemis! 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: There were some musical 
instruments besides those of wind and string, producing 
merely noise, for instance the xpéuB8adra or castanets. These 
are mentioned by Dicaearchus in his Life in Greece, where he 
says that certain instruments which made a piercing sound 
when touched by the fingers were much used by women in 
certain parts of Greece to accompany dance and song; and 
he compares the Artemis-Song beginning : 


My heart bids me utter a hymn that shall please 
thee, O Artemis, if e’er before thou hast had delight 
of a damsel all bright with gold, who clasheth 
brazen-cheeked crembals in her hands. 


2 To Artemis 


Theodoret [‘ Ahaz made his son to pass through the fire ’] : 
In certain cities I have seen fires lit once a year in the streets, 
and people leaping over them, not only children but grown 
men, and even babes passed through the flame. It seemed 
to be an averting or purifying rite. 


Hesychius Glossary : 
Opis Queen, fire by the door ; ? 
that is, fire before the doors; in some parts they draw 
Hecate to their houses by spells. 


1 perh. by Aleman 2 or the fire is before the door; but 
the fire was perh. identified with Opis (Artemis or Hecate) ; 
ef. Callim. H. 3, 204 3 the last sentence does not certainly 
belong here 
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3. els ’Adpodirny 
Plut. Q. Conv. 3. 6. 4 véo. Te yap maperre YEYapNKOTES, bg’ 
av Set * pirornata Epya > rehelobat, kal Tuas odmw Twaytdmacw 7 
"Agpodirn méepevyey, GAAG Kal rpocevxomeba Sntovbev abTH Aéyovtes 
éy Tots Tay Jeay Buvors 
GvaBarN advo To ynpas 
@ kara Adpobdita. 


4 eis Avovucoy 
Plut. Q. Graec. 36. 7 81d 7h tov Aidvucoy af TY *HAclwy 
yuvaikes Suvodoa: mapaxadrodo: Bow modi maparylyverbat mpds 
avras: €xe dt of rws 6 Huvos- 
*EXGeiv, How Arovuce, 
\ 
“AXel@y} és vaov 
Q \ \ a2 vs 
ayvov cvv Xapitecow 
lol / \ 4 
és vaov TO Boé@ Tr0dl Guar, 
BA fo 
akie Tavpe, 
f a 
a&ve Tavpe. 


Paus. 6. 26. 1 @eay Sé év tots uddAicra Advucoy oéBovow 
’HAeiol, Kal roy bedy ohiow emipoitay es TOY Ovlwy Thy éoprhy 
A€youat. 


5-7 eis Audvucov 


Sch. Ar. Ran. 479 év rots Anvaixots ayaor Tod Atoyicov 6 
dgdodx0s KaTéexwy Aaumdda Ayer 


KaNelTe Oeov' 


kal of braxovovres Boot 


Lewerni “laxye wrovtodota* 


1“Adelwy B: mss &Auov 


1 of. Hesych. dvaBardynpas (so B: mss avaBadddyopas): 
padppardy ri, kat AlBos ev Sduw (a kind of spell; also a stone 
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3 To APHRODITE 


Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: Our company includes 
not only young married men who perform ‘ Love’s rites’ as in 
duty bound, but us older folk from whom Aphrodite has not 
yet fled for good and all, and who can still, I think, pray to 
her in one of the Hymns to the Gods: ! 

Put off old age for many a year, O beautiful 
Aphrodite. 


4 To Dionysus 


Plutarch Greek Questions : Why do the Elean women in 
their hymn to Dionysus invoke him to come to them ‘ with 
foot of ox’? The hymn is as follows: 


Come, hero Dionysus, to the shrine of the Eleans, 
to the pure shrine with the Graces, raging hither 
with foot of ox, goodly Bull, O goodly Bull. 

Pausanias Description of Greece: Dionysus is one of the 


Gods most highly venerated by the Eleans, who declare that 
he visits their city at the Feast of Thyia.? 


5-7 To Dionysus 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Frogs: In the Lenaean Festival 
of Dionysus the torchbearer link in hand cries 


Call the God ; 
and his hearers shout 


Semelean Iacchus giver of wealth ; 


in Samos) 2 this word seems to have been connected 
with @J# ‘to rage or rush furiously,’ cf. ‘raging hither’ 
above; Paus. goes on to tell of the miraculous filling of sealed 
wine-jars overnight which took place at the festival ; in this 
very ancient invocation D. is still a ‘hero’ and a bull 
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3} mpds 7d ev tais Ovotas emideyduevoy. ereiday yap omovdo- 
roinowyTar ewideyougy 


, 
éxxéyutar Kddev Geov 


8-9 


Ar. Pax 968 GAN ebxywucba | Ths THde ; od ror’ eiot woddol 
Kayabot ; 


Schol. ad loc. (a’) of owévdovres yup EdAeyov 
i a 
Tis THOE 5 
dy) Tod Tis mapeoti. €lTa of mapdyTes evpnutCduevor EXeyor 
ToAAOl Kayabol. 


TovtTo 5¢ émolouy of oméySovtes, iva of cuveiddTeES Tt EavTois &TOTOY 
2 a a ~ / rth: - > of ) J 
exxwporey Tay omovdav. (8) rd SE ‘mod wor Fort A€yer ev 
HOer mov elaly of emipwvodyres, Iva ait@ emiréyouey miBavas: } 
@s undevds dvTos KaAovd Kayabod. 


10, 11 eis Atovucoy 


Ath. 14, 622b Siwos ® 6 AhAwos ev TH Mep) Mardvwy ‘of 
avroxaBdaror’ pyar ‘ kadobmevor eorepavwmevor KiTTa oKEdnv 
erépaivov phoes. %arepoy Sé YauBor dvoudoOnoay adrol re Kad Td 
roinuata adtay. of d& lOdpadrAor’ nol ‘Kadrovmevor rpoowmela 
pedudvrwy exovow kal eorepdvwvTar yeipidas avOwas %xovres: 
Xitaor SE xpdvTar pwerodrcdKois Kal mepie(wyTar Tapayrivoy 
Kddumroy avtovs méxpt Tov ohupdv. aly d5& 8d Tod TvAGyoS 
eloedOdyres, bray kata peony Thy dpxhotpay yévovrat, émiorpé- 
gpovow eis Td Oéarpoy AéyovTes* 


} this strictly belongs to the next section 2 cf. App. 
Prov. 4. 90 (Karol rayadol) 
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Or the reference may be to what is said at a sacrifice. 
After the libation has been made they say 


It is poured ; call the God. 


8-91 


Aristophanes Peace: Let us pray ; ‘who is here?’ where 
are the ‘many good men’? 


Scholiast on the passage: (1) When pouring a libation they 


used to say 
Who is here ? 


meaning Who is present? and then the company would 
reply religioso; 


Many good men.? 


This was done by those who were pouring a libation, so 
that anyone who felt himself unfit to take part might with- 
draw. (2) Trygaeus says the words ‘where are?’ in character 
[i.e. they are not part of the quotation]—‘ where are the 
people who respond?’ so that they may make a plausible 
reply, or else because nobody present was a real gentleman 
(Zit. noble and good]. : 


10, 11 To Dronysus 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Semus of 
Delos in his treatise On Pacans ‘The Jmprovisers as they were 
called used to recite at a slow pace and wreathed with ivy. 
At a later period they received the name of Jambi, a name 
also given to their poems. The Jthyphalli wear masks 
depicting them as drunken men, and wreaths over them, 
and flowered gloves or sleeves; their tunics are shot with 
white, and they are girt about with a Tarentine robe which 
envelops them down to the ankles. They enter in silence 
by way of the pylon, and when they arrive in the middle 
of the orchestra, they turn to the audience with the 
words :— 
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, / >? > / 
Avayer , evpux@play 
moveiTe TH Ce@: 
/ 
COére yap éohvdmpévos * 
\ / , 
Sua poéoou Badi lew. 
of 3k pardropdpar’? gnaly ‘mpocwmeioy pty ov AapBavovow, 
mpookdmioy ® d& ef EpmbAAov mepiTiOeuevor Kat maidépwros érayve 
rovrov émirivevra orépavoy Sacvy twy Kal KitTod- KavydKas* re 
mepiBeBAnuevor mapepxovTat of wey eK mapddov, of d¢ kara Tas 
péoas Otpas,® Balvoyres év pubu@ kab A€yovres: 
‘a a > as 
col, Baxxe, Tavde wovcav ayrailopev 
lal tf IF f 
atAobvy pubmov KEovTES ALON@ EXEL, 
yr a ¢ 
kawav® arapOévevTor, ov TL Tais Tapos 
lal > / 
Kexpnuévay @daicw, adr’ axypatov 
KATapPXoOmEv TOV ViLVOY. 


clra mpoorpéxovres? er dOaCoy ods mpoédAowTo, orddny 5é Exparroy, 
5 Bt parrdoddpos 10d BadiCwry katamraaGels alddr@.” 


12 eis Kopyv 
Procl. ad Hes. Op. 389 .. of 5& apxato: nab rpwiatrepoy 


Zometpov, kal SjAov ex Tay "EXevowloy TEAETaY, EY ois €AéyeTo- 
la 
Ilape@t, Kopn, yépupar' § 
¢ ” , ig én 9 
OoOV OVTW TPLTTONOS 7 07). 


13 cis Anyuntpa 
Hippol. (Orig.) Haeres. 115 Miller Ag€youor 5& adrdéy, net, 


bpiyes, kal xAvepdy aordxuy Tebepiouévoy, kal wera Tods Spiyas 
-AOnvator pvodyres EAevalvia, kal émideixvivtes rors éromretiovat 


1 Pors. T@ Oe@ moieire 2 Mein.—Wil.-E: mss €6. y. 6 
eds dpOds eopupwpevos 3 Kaib., cf. Posid. ap. Ath. 4. 176b 
and Suid. s. Siuos: mss mpomdAroy 4 Cas: mss avydkas 
5 sugg. Kaib. : mss héoas tas 0. § Hemst: mss kal udy 
7 mss also mporp 8 B: mss @eye Tod wed: (7.c, mapabr) Ky. 
9 H, cf. 8a Kur. Phocn. 1296, Aesch. Hum. 874, Prom. 568, 
Ag, 1072, Ar. Lys. 198, Theocr. 4, 17, 7. 39; cf. "Evvocidas 
Pind. P. 4. 33. 173 and Anufrnp: mss orm Tprmddcoy 5é 
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Make way ho! for the God ; he would fain walk 
through the midst in all his vigour. 


The Phallophovi on the other hand wear no masks, but put 
on a vizor of thyme and lad’s-love and above it a thick crown 
of violets and ivy, and come before the audience in plaids, 
some proceeding from the wings and others by way of the 
middle doors, moving in time and saying 


This music we adorn for thee, O Bacchus, pouring 
forth a simple lilt of varied melody, fresh and 
maiden, never used in earlier songs; for the hymn 
we begin is pure and undefiled. 

Then running forward they would make jests at whoever 


they chose, standing still the while. The man who carried 
the pole merely walked in! bespattered with soot.’ ? 


12 To PrrsEPHONE 


Proclus on Hesiod Works and Days: . . The ancients used 
to sow earlier, as may be seen from the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
in which they used to say : 


Pass over the bridge, Maiden: the earth is well- 
nigh thrice-ploughed.? 


13 To Demeter 


Hippolytus (Origen) Against the Heresies: He says that 
the Phrygians say that he is an ear of corn reaped green, 
and the Athenians follow them when they perform initiations 
into the Mysteries of Eleusis and show the initiates the 


1 meaning doubtful ? cf. Suidas s. Simos and parrogdpa 
3 reading uncertain, but the ref. seems to be to the bridge 
by which the great procession crossed the Attic Cephisus 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and the preparation of 
the ground for the autumn sowing 
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7) péya Kad Savpaordy Kol reherdraroy emonrikdy ket mueTHploy, 
ey own TeOcpiouevoy oraxuv. 6 3k ordxus oords ort Kal mapa 
-AOnvatois 6 mapa Tov axapaxrnplorov pwariip TéAELOS MEAS, 
Kabdmep avTds 6 iepoddyTns, ovk amoxekoupevos wév, ws 6 “ATTIS, 
ebyovxiopévos d€ did Kwvelov Kal racay arnpriomevos THY capklyny 
vyéveoiv, vuKTds ey Edevotvt md TOAA® up TeAGY TA mEydAa Kal 
&ppnra uvorhpia Bog kal Kéxparye Aeyor" 

¢ NY 14 , 

lepov érexe ToTyLa Kodpov 

\ , 

Bptwo Bprwov'* 

Ie > Ae? 4 omnes r © z G 
rovréarw loxupa loxupdy: mérvia de earl, pnow, H yeveots 7 
mvevwatiuch, % @moupdyios, ava: ioxupds dé eorw 6 ovTw 
yevv duevos. 

14 «is Ala 
Mare. Aur. 5. 7 Evxt A@nvalwy* 
e e > , a 
"cov, toov, @ pire Zev, 
MY a > 4 lol ’ r 
Kata Ths apovpas THs AOnvev 
\ a = 
cal <Kata> Tihs Tediav. 


Fro. ov det evxecHat 7) oTwS Gmd@s kal eAevdepes. 


Bb’. 
AAAQN TON EOPTAZONTON 
15 


Sch. Pind. P. 3. 32 [Sroxoupler@ai} (a’) avr) rod malfew Kal 
Yopeve: 4 duporépous robs Kdpous duveiy, tov vuudloy Kal Thy 
viupny. (B’) HAAws: Td SroKoupl(erOar aodais ele did, Td Tods 
Suvodyras erevpnuiCouevous Aeyew ody Kodpuis® Te Kal Képats. 
kal Aloxtaros Aavator ‘Kime ave? Aaumpdy fAtov paos, | 
ws > eyelpw mpevmevets Tovs vuuptous | vduoue Oévray aby Kédpots 


1 Miller: mss Bp. Bp 2 BP (Mediay = Mediéwy, ef. 
Tlepads): mss ’AOnvalwy Kal rey wediwy 3 mss also Kdpots 
4 Toup: mss kt&irevra 8 elon 5 final, cf. Od. 5. 386 et al. 
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great and wonderful final mystery, an ear of corn reaped in 
silence. This ear of corn, among the Athenians as among 
the Phrygians, is the great and perfect illuminator or ray that 
comes from the Inexpressible, witness the hierophant himself, 
who, not unmanned like Attis but unsexed by hemlock and 
yet perfect in all the generation of the flesh, performing by 
night at Eleusis the great and secret Mysteries by the light 
of much fire, shouts the words 


Brimo hath borne Brimus, the Queen a holy son ;1 


—the name meaning ‘strong,’ and the Queen being generation 
spiritual, heavenly, from above ; now one that is so generated 
is strong. 


14 To Zeus 
Marcus Aurelius Meditations: A prayer of the Athenians :— 


Rain, dear Zeus, send rain 
Over the fields of Athens 
And over the fields of the Plain. 


We should pray thus simply and frankly, or not pray 
at all. 


Book II 
OTHER RITUAL SONGS 
15 


Scholiast on Pindar Pythians [on the word trokovpt(eo Gar, 
of which the usual meaning is ‘ to address like a child or in 
endearing terms’]: (1) Here used to mean ‘to sport and 
dance’ ; or to sing the praises of the «épo:, that is the bride 
and bridegroom. (2) He uses this phrase because the singers 
sang in their ‘blessing’ ‘With both boys and girls.’ And 
Aeschylus says in the Danaids ‘ And then will rise the bright 
light of the sun, so that I may waken bridegrooms made 
gracious by the songs of those who have put them ‘with 
[i.e. made them fatbers—to be—of] both boys and girls.’ 


1 cf. Hesych. Bpiué, Bpiuds 
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a” an cad / Coe: 
Te Kal pass.” Kay TD Ble avr Tov “akopet Képas Kopwvas 
maporpivoyres } nol pac ‘ exxdper kdpous ® Kopdvas.” 


Horap. Hierogl. He In. Kopxvay]: Ths be Touabrns abr ay 
dpovotas xdpy EXPL voy of “EAAnves év Tots yduous ‘ex Kopi Kopi 
kop@yn?® A€eyouow ayvoovyTes. 


Hesych. roupt(ouevos: dwevarovmevos, dia Td Adve yapou- 
pévaus ‘aby Kovpots Te Kal Képais” brEep viv maped>Oappévws ExKopely 
Aévyerau. 


~ t 
Ael. H.A. 3.9 dkobw 5& robs mada Kal ev Tots yduors pera 
s y ss 2 
tov bmévaoy Thy Kopayny Karey, cvvOnua duovolas TOvTO Tots 
cuviotew em TH madorotig diddyras. 


“Ex Kopl Kopt Kopavn 
, 
avy Kovpots TE Kal Kopats.* 


16 


Ath. 3. 109 f. axalvas: ToOvTOU TOU &prov kevnmovever Simos ev 
nf Andrddos Aeyeov Tats Beouopdpors yiveo@a. iol 5& &prot 
meyadot kal EopTi) Kadeirat pa emiAeyovT@y TOY pepdytwy: 


-Axalvnv oréatos éuTdewv TPayov. 


1 mss and ed. pr. axope? (edxope?) avr) rod Kdpas (Kédpous, 
Kovpous, Kdpos) mapatpémoyres (wapatp. Sé€, Tepitp., mpoTp., 
mapoTpuyorres, -Tas) 2 mss also idpet 3 mss éxxopl, 
kop!, Kkopayn(v) 4 so from the above passages ; Kopi 
perh. (Deubner Herm. 48. 303) bears the same relation to 
Kopavn as XeAt- to xeAdvn in 33 below (as puss to cat, a voc. 
sometimes used to form a sort of compound with the nom., 
ef. pussy-cat, baa-lamb? but cf. Ar. Lys. 350 &vdpes rovwmdyn- 
pot) ; & may be (1) an exclamation ‘ho!’ ¢.e. ‘come hither,’ 
though Lat, ecce is prob. not cognate, or (2) the preposition 
used adverbially, meaning either ‘avaunt’ (which hardly 
suits l. 2) or ‘emerge,’ z.c. from the womb (for @« not Zé cf. 
éxxatdexa); the other readings are prob. due partly to folk- 
etymology and partly to ms-corruption 
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And not only in literature but in life, some people when 
exhorting the newly-married pair, instead of akope? kdpas 
kopwvas (which contains the word ‘ girls’) say éxxdper kdpous 
kopévas (which contains the word ‘ boys’).* 

Horapollo Hieroglyphics [on crows]: Even to this day, 
because of this mutual affection between mated crows, the 
Greeks say to the bride at a wedding ek kori kort koréné 
[Come here pretty crow ?] without knowing what it means. 

Hesychius Glossary sovpCéuevos: This means ‘having the 
wedding song sung to one,’ because they said to girls being 
married ‘with both boys and girls’ ; which now is corrupted 
to éxxopeivy ‘sweep out’ [or ‘supply well’ ?]? 

Aelian Natural History: I understand that at a wedding 
too the ancients, after singing the wedding-song, invoked the 
Crow, thus presenting the newly-married pair with a token 
of mutual affection, for the begetting of children. 


Ho, pretty crow, pretty crow ! 
And bring both boys and girls !3 


164 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The loaf named dayatvas is 
mentioned by Semus in the 8th Book of his Deliad, where he 
says that such loaves were made by the Thesmophori. They 
are large loaves, and the feast is called Megalartia or Great- 
Loafings, the people who carry them crying— 


Bite a great-loaf full of fat. 


1 the point seems to be that the mase. «épo: can be used 
as well as the fem. xépa:, and here is collective of the married 
pair; the first half of the original incantation was prob. in 
the form preserved by Horap.; the Scholiast records two 
popular corruptions, one of which was perh. thought to mean 
‘Deflower the daughters of the crow . . (or the crow-girls . .),’ 
the other ‘Supply well (xopéw = kopévyuu) the son and 
daughter of the crow . . (or the crow-children . .),’ both 
sentences being completed in the next line 2 some words 
seem to have fallen out 3 crows seem to have been con- 
nected with Hera Goddess of Marriage as with Juno, cf. 
Pauly- Wiss. s. Corniscae 4 cf. Ath. 14. 646e, Hesych. 
8. xalvas (sic) 
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Plut. Thes. 22 @dias 5¢ roy marépa, TO AmdAAwYE Thy EvX}Y 
amedibou Ti EBddun Tod Mvavoyidvos unvds torauéevov: tavry yap 
aveBnoay eis Boru owhevtes.  pmev ody &bnows Tay dompioy 
Reyer ylvecOar 31% 7d cwOevTas adtovs els TadTd gTummita Ta 
mepidyta Tay oitiwy Kal play xUTpay Kowhy EWhoaytas cuvertia- 
Oijvat Kal ovykataparyeiy GAANAOLS. Thy d3€ eipecidyny expépover 
kKAddov édalas epiw uty eoreupmevorv, Somep tore Thy ikernplay, 
nayTodamay dt avdwhewy KaTapyudrwy did rd ATjEa Thy adopiay, 
emdSovres: Elpeoiiyn kTA. Kkalroi Tadd Twes em) Tots ‘HpakAelSais 
yiverOat Néyovow otrws Siarpedouevors bmd Tay *AOnvalwy. of 5& 
mAeloves @S mpoelpnrat. 


Ar. Hq. 728 tives of Bodyres; ode tit’ ard rhs Odpas; | Thy 
elpecimyny mov kaTeomapatare. 


Sch. ad loc. eipeoidyny: (a’) KAddos eAalas épiows meprmemAcy- 
uevois avadedeuevos, e&hprnvto d€ adTod dpaia mdyra axpddpva, 
mpd d€ Tay Bupay ictaow adthy eioért kal viv. Toiodar 5¢ TovTO 
kara makady te xpnorhpiov. of wey ydp paciw Bri Amod, of SE 
bri cal Aommod, Thy wacay KatacxdvTos olKovmevnY, xpwuever tiva 
dy tpdmov matvcaito 7) Sewdy, thy Abow Tabtny 6 THHO.0s 
euavrevoato, ef mponpdciov rtp amdvrwy *A@nvator Ovceray: 
dvodytwy ody Téy’AOnvalwy Td deivoy emabcaro. Kal ofrws &aomep 
Xapiorhpioy of mavraxdbey Tois “A@nvalois ekémeumoy tov Kapmay 
andyray Tas amapxds ... S0ev eicéri kal viv, éreiddv aniaraot 
Tow KAdBov, A€youo TadTaA* 


Eipectorn odka péper kal Tlovas dptous 

Kat mérdt év KoTUA* Kal EXaov aTrowjoacbat,? 
\ / > > 7 ve S @ , 6 58 4 

Kal KvdK evf@poi0, OTws > weOVovca KabeEvSy. 


(B') Mvavepios Kal @apynriois HAiw Kal “Opais éoprd(ovew 
*AOnvaior.  pépovar SE of waides rods Oardods é€plors TEPLELANL- 
Mévous, bOev elperta@var A€yovrat, Kal Tovrous mpd tay Oupay 
kpeu@ow, ethprnvro d& ray BadrdG@y ai Spar. 


1 Kust., Ht. Vet. wédrcros rordany 2 Plut. Clem. Sch. 
avay., Hust. emicphoacbat 8 Plut. Clem. Sch. Suid. et Cwpor 
and és ay (Plut. Sch.), va nai (Bt.), Sees Clem. Suid., twa 
Eust. * Suid., Sch. Ar. Plué. -3ns 
ei ey hg se ea an ee 

+ from Crete, where he had slain the Minotaur 2 who 
sailed with T, 5 before he set out for Crete 4 these 
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17 


Plutarch Life of Theseus: After he had: buried his father, 
Theseus paid his vows to Apollo on the seventh day of 
Pyanopsion, which was the day on which they went up to 
Athens after their safe return.1 Now the custom of boiling 
pulse (on that day) is said to have come from the rescued 
youths * having mixed together their remaining provisions in 
a common boiling-pot and made merry over it at a common 
board, The Hiresioné which is carried at the same festival 
is an olive-branch wreathed with wool, such as Theseus used 
for his supplication,* and laden with all sorts of fruit-offerings 
in token that the dearth was over, and those who carry it 
sing: ‘ Hiresioné, etc.’ But according to some authorities 
the rite commemorates the children of Heracles who were 
thus brought up by the Athenians. The former explanation, 
however, is more generally given. 

Aristophanes Knights: What’s all this shouting? go away 
from the door. You've torn my Ziresioné all to shreds. 

Scholiast on the passage: (a) The Ziresioné was an olive- 
branch bound round with fillets of wool, with all kinds of 
fruits in season fastened to it. They set it up before their 
doors to this day. This is done in accordance with an 
ancient oracle, which when the Pythian Apollo was consulted 
about a world-wide famine—or, as some authorities declare, 
a plague—, directed the Athenians to celebrate a fore-tillage 
sacrifice on behalf of the world in general. This they did 
and the visitation ceased. And so it was that firstlings of 
all fruits were sent to the Athenians from all parts as a 
thank-offering. . . . And this is why, to the present day, 
when they set up the branch they say: 

Eiresioné brings figs and fat loaves and honey in 
the pot, oil to wipe from the body, and a cup of 
neat liquor to send her to bed drunk. 

(0) The Athenians hold to the Sun and the Seasons festivals 
called Pyanepsia and Thargelia.4 At these the children 
carry the boughs wreathed with the wool which gives them 
their name eiresionae,® and hang them before the house-doors. 
The ‘seasons’ § are fastened to the boughs. 


festivals were held in Oct.-Nov. and May-June respectively 

5 derivation obscure, but popularly connected with épra ‘ wool’ 

8 apparently the technical name of the various fruits (Wil. ) 
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Eust. 1283. 7 elpeoidvn Oadrdds @Aalas eoreuuevos epie 
mpooKpeuauevous Exar diabdpous ex ys Kaprovs: TovToy expeper 
mais Guibarys Kab rlOnor mpd Oupav Tod ’AmdrAdwvos icpov ev Tois 
Tvavewio . . . Hryov St @o@ bre Tatra Kal arotpor Atuod. doy 
dt aides ofrw: Elpecidyn tA. pera S& thy EoptHy ew aypay} 
Ti9éac. Tapa Tas Otpas. Kparns be év 7r@ Mep) ray *A@Hyyst 
@votay aoplas mort Katacxovons Thy méAW BadrdAdbY KaTa- 
oréWaytas eplots ikernplay avabetvar T@ -ATdAA@rt. 


Et. Vet. <ipeotdvn . . . mpoerlOero dé ixeola éxeivy TH Huepz 
of rept Onoéa cwOjvai doKovor" KaTaxvonara de Kal KvAIKa otvov 
KeKpapevny KaTaxéovres adtis emideyouriy: Elpeoiavy TA... 


18 


Vit. Hom. Hdt. 33 wapaxemd(wy 8t ev TH Sduw rats vov- 
unvias mpoomopevduevos mpos Tas olklas Tas evdaimoverraras * 
erduBavé Tt Geldwyv Ta @rea TAde, & Kadeirar Elpecidyy, @dhyouy 
38 avroy cal cuuraphoay del ray Taldwv tives TOY eyxwplor- 

a (A \ / f 

A@pa mpocetpaTropec@ avdpos péya Suvapévoto, 

a / \ , f / x / 

ds méya perv Svvatar, péya 5é Bpéwer OXBi0s atet. 

A, > , / fal \ » 
avtal avakNiveobe, Ovpat’ TrODTOS yap EcELat 
/ Ai + X \ > , 1} 
TONNOS, cdV TAOUTO Sé Kal EUppoc’Yy TeAadvia 
> / 2 4 Y 
5 elpnvn tT ayabn doa © ayyea, weoTa pep ein, 
Nd 3 8 aN 4 X f 4 4 
KkupBactn aiel uatns Kata kapdotrou prot. 
a \ , , 
vov pev KplOainv evwrida onoapoeccar 


° Ls} ° . . 
TOU matdds dé yur7) Kata didpaxa® Byoerat 


UMply, 
€ , ) YU lal 
nutovor © a&ovo. xpatairobes és TOde SOma, 


1 unexplained 2 Suid. ray émipaverraray Cavite 
mss_kupBala, Suid. kuprain 4 Wil: mss Kapd. €p. waa, 
Suid. Sdpmov Epreo paca 5 so Suid: mss dippada 
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Eustathius on the Iliad: The Eiresioné is an olive-bough 
wreathed with wool and having various fruits of the earth 
attached to it. It is carried by a boy whose parents are 
both living, and set before the doors of the temple of Apollo 
at the Pyanepsiat . . . It was sometimes done to avert 
famine. And children sang as follows: ‘Mirestioné, etc.’ 
After the festival is over . . .2 they set it beside the door. 
Crates declares in his treatise On the Festivals at Athens that 
a suppliant bough wreathed with wool was once dedicated to 
Apollo when the city was afflicted with famine. 


Old Etymologicum Magnum: cipecidvn . . . This was set 
out in supplication on the day that Theseus and his crew 
are supposed to have returned safe home, and they sprinkle 
it with various things and pour a cup of mixed wine over it 
and say: ‘ Hiresione, ete.’ § 


Pek 


Herodotean Life of Homer: While he was spending the 
winter in Samos, every new moon he visited the most 
prosperous houses in the island and received gifts in return 
for singing the following lines, which are called the Evresioneé ; 
he was invariably accompanied by some of the children of the 
people of the district, who led him about: 


We are come for aid to the house of a great man, 
a man great in power, and loud of voice like one 
ever in prosperity. Open of thyself, good door, 
for much wealth enters by thee, and with the wealth 
abundant good cheer and goodly peace. Be all 
his vessels full, and the pile of bread ever toppling 
over in his bin. To-day a smiling barley-and-sesame 
cake ...° Your son’s wife shall come down from 
a chair, and hard-hooved mules shall bring her to 


1 here follows the story of Theseus * lit. outside the 
fields or outside Agrae, but the passage seems corrupt Saickk 
Ar. Vesp. 399, Plut. 1054 and Sch., Lycurg. fr. 82-5, Clem. 
Al. Str. 4, 2.7. 3, Eust. 1283. 8, Suid. eipeotavn Sef. 
Suid. s. “Ounpos 5 some lines lost 
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3 2 / lal 
10 abt 8 (atov thaivor én’ nréextp@ BeBavia. 
n fal A la fe 
vedual Tor vedmat eviavatos WaTE YEALOwY 
a ? > ra \ 1) IAX fi ® 
gory év mpoOvpors wWihn Todas, adda hep 
aia. 
4 / 
imép ce TOTOAA@VOS, @ yvvat Te Sos: 4 
el pév Te Sw@oets* ef S€ uj, OVX EoTHEOMED 
15 ov yap cuvoixnoovtes evOad HrOopev. 


fdero dé Ta ewen Tdde ev TH Sdup em moddy xpdvoy imo tay 
a na ~ 4 
maldwy, dre wyelpoiey ev Ti EopTh TOU AmdAAwyos. 


19 


Arg. Theocr. [m. eipécews tay BovkoAtkav]: év tats Suparov- 
Cais oTdoEws TOTE Yevouevns Kal woAA@Y TOAIT@Y PbapéerTwy, els 
budvolay rod mwAHOovs wdAw? eioedOdytos edotey “Apreuis airla 
yeyovévat THs SiadAayfs. of 5€ aypotkor Sapa exducay kad Thy 
Gedy vyeynOdres avbuvnoay, emeita tats (tay) aypolkwy @dais 
tomoy way Kal cuvfPeiay. ddew Sé pacw adtods &prov etnprn- 
Bevous Onplwy ey eauT@ mA€ovas TUmous ExovTa Kal mhpay mavomep- 
Hlas dvdmwAewy Kal olvoy éy aiyelm aox@, onovdhy vewovtas Tors 
bravt@ol, oTepavdy TE TepikeicOar Kal Kéepata eAdhwy mpoKEia Oat 
kal wera Xeipas exew AaywRdrov. tov dé vikhoavta AapBavew 
Tov Tov veviKnuevov Hprov’ KaKEivoy ev em) TIS T@Y Svpakovolwy 
mévery médAews, Tovs SE veviknuevous eis Tas meptoiKidas xXwpely 
ayelpovras Eavrois tas Tpodds: ddew> SE AAA Te madias Kar 
yerwros éexducva kal eddnuodyras emaAréyew* 


Aéfau Trav ayaday tuyar, 

déFar Tay byievav, 

a / \ a n 

av hépomes Tapa tas Oeod 

iz 2 / / 4 

av ékrakato THA. 

* Wil: mss omit mpo@.—dds, Suid. wépra: TO AwsAAwVOS 

yuiaridos 2 mss moré 3 Schaef : mss d:ddvac 4 E (aor. 
of €kAauBdve, éxAdCouat, or ekAayxdvw ?) ; they are thanking for 


food received in A.’s name: mss ay éxAeAdoKero (éxadéooaro) 
Tha 
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this house;+ may she go to and fro at the loom 
upon electrum,? Aye, I come, I come every year 
like the swallow; I stand in the doorway barefoot, 
so give your gift quickly. For Apollo’s sake I 
prithee, lady, give. If thou give, well; but if thou 
give not, we shall not stay, for we came not hither 
to take up our abode with you. 


These lines were long sung by the children in Samos when 
they went begging at the feast of Apollo. 


19 


Introduction to Theocritugs [the invention of pastoral 
poetry]: At Syracuse once, when, after many of the citizens 
had perished in civil strife, unity was re-established, it was 
believed that the discord had been the work of Artemis. 
The peasants accordingly now brought offerings and joyfully 
sang the Goddess’ praises, and the people afterwards made 
those songs permanent and customary. It seems that they 
sang them equipped with a loaf bearing several animal- 
shapes, a wallet full of mixed seeds, and some wine in a 
goatskin, making libations for anyone they met, with a 
garland about them and the antlers of a stag on their heads, 
and in their hands a hare-stick or hurlbat. The winner 
received the loaf carried by the loser, and remained at 
Syracuse while his defeated antagonists went round the 
neighbouring villages begging food, The various songs sung 
by these peasants were full of fun and play and ended with 
the following blessing : 


Receive the good luck, receive the good health, 
which we bring from the Goddess for the gifts she 
hath had of you. 


1 7.e. your son shall marry a wealthy woman who sits on a 
chair, not on a stool, in the upper chamber, and will ride in 
a mule-car at her wedding 2 apparently a floor inlaid 
with this metal 
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Ath. 8. 360b Kopavirral de exarodyro of TH Kopayn ayelpovres 
. . kal Ta dddueva dé in’ adt@y Kopwyicuata Kadrecirat, ds toropet 
‘AyvokXjjs 6 ‘Pdédt0s ey Kopwriorats. ral xeriBovlCew de Kadeiras 
mapa ‘Podtois &yepuos Tis udros, rep ob pot O€oyis ey B Tlepl 
TaY eV Pdd@ Ovaiay, papery or ws: ‘eldos 3¢ Tt Tod deyelpewy 
xeEAdoviCew “Pddi04 Kadovo wy, & ylverat T® Bondpomiave unyt. 
XAGoviCew SE A€yerat Sid TO ciwOds Emipwrveio bat 


"HNO, 7AGe YeAcowr 
v e Ba 

Kaas wpas ayovuca 

Kal KaXovS éviauTOvS 

> \ , \ 

eTl YaoTEpa AEVKA 
5 Kyl voTa pédatva.t 

Tardadav od mpoKUKrEL” 

€k TLOVOS OlKw 

” bé 3 

olvw Te déTacT pov 

TUP® TE KAVYUCTPO’ 
10 caTupava* yedidav 

Kal NexLOitav 

ovk w@bettat.® 

, 
TOTEP aATri@pes 7) <TL ToU> AaB@pEOa ; ® 
> / é , ’ 8e \ > ewes a) 

at pev Te d@oes: al S€ un, OVUK Edgomes* 
15 7) Tav Ovpay hépwmes 7) OovmwépOvpoy 

Xx a 

) Tav yuvatka Tav éow KaOnmévar ; 

\ 
Mixpa mév eater padiws viv olcopes. 


1 Hust. em v. xu. * Herm: mss ov mpoxuraAcis; Kust. od 
Tad, (nTovmey 5 mss ofkou and olvov 4 B (cf. ramrvp{dioy 
and KuKedy) ° EB: mss are. 6 E (wrongly read ris ob 
and cut out ?) ? mss ef (bis) and édoouey 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Hagnocles of 
Rhodes in his Crowmen, the people who went round begging 
for the Crow were called Crowmen ... and their songs 
Crow-songs. Another begging song is that of the Swallow, 
which is sung in Rhodes, and of which Theognis writes as 
follows in the 2nd Book of his Rhodian Festivals: ‘There is a 
kind of begging-round which the Rhodians call the Swallow- 
Round, which takes place in the month of Boédromion,? and 
receives its name because it is the custom to beg to the 
following song : 


See! see! the swallow is here! 

She brings a good season, she brings a good year ; 
White is her breast and black her crest ; 

See, the swallow is here. 


Ho! roll a fruit-eake from your well-filled cot, 
Of cheese a fair round, of wine a full pot ; 
Porridge she’ll take, and a bite of hardbake ; 
She never despises good cheer. 


Go we away empty to-day ? 
An thou wilt give us, we'll up and-away ; 
But an thou deny us, O here we shall stay. 


Shall we take your door and your lintel also, 
Shall we take the good wife that is sitting below ? 
She’s not so tall but we’ll lift her and all— 

We can easily bear her away. [ Over 


1 cf. Eust. 1914. 45 (reads for nam. xed. in 1. 10 &@ xeA.), 
Hom. Carm. Min. 15. 14, Dio Chrys. 58. 5 (‘ Plato ironically 
bids them crown Homer with wool, anoint him with perfume 
and send him elsewhere ; which is what the women do with 
the swallows ’) 2 September—October, but it is clearly a 
Spring-song, and Theognis prob. mistranslated the Rhodian 
month into terms of the Attic calendar 
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\ > \ id 
al ca hépns TL, peya TL Oi <KavTos> hépors.* 
Y / 
dvouy, dvowye Tav Ovpay XedOove" 
A 
20 ob yap yépovTés clues GNAA TaLdia.” 
tov d& dyepudcy ToUTOY KaTédelte mpwTOS KAedBovdos 6 Aivdios év 
Alvd@ xpelas yevouevns svAAoYAS XPNMATwY.” 


21 
Moer. 193. 4 BadBides ai em trav apecewy Baces eyKexa- 
payuévan als éréBauwoy of Bpopeis, tv ef trov torawro. dtd Kal of 
Khpukes emt Tay tpexovtay ‘ BadrBida KTA.” kal vov @ri A€yovow. 
-Arrikol, bomAnt dé Kowdy. 
Jul, Caes. 318 Kal 5 Serdnvds SnxGels eoidmra Kal rors aywviCo- 
pévois éx TobTou Tov vooy mpooeixev. “Epuis 5¢ éxhpurtev: 
lal , 
"Apyer pep ayov TOV KANN TTY 
\ lal 
dOXov Tapmtas, Katpos dé Kadet 
pnKéte wédreLy* aXN axovovtes® 
/ 
Tay apetépav Knpvxa Boar, 
lal an 4 la 
BanrBidos 68@ Oére 7Oda Tap Toda.4 
viens 8€ tTéedXos Zi> weroes. 


22 


Philostr. Gymn. 7 ei 5& fabduws akovers TOD KNpuKos, Spgs ws 
én) mdvrwy TedeuTAS KnpUTTEr Anyew wey Toy Tay KOAwy Tauiay 
ayava, thy oddmyya dé Ta TOD ’Evvarlov onualvew, mpokadov- 
pévny rovs véous és bmda, Kedever SE rovTl Td KHpvypa Kal 
TovAaioy &pauévovs exroddv mor pépetv, odx ws Aenpouevous GAN’ 
&s wemavuévous Tov ddclper ban. 

Luc. Demon. Vit. 65 Ste d& cuviKey odKEe® olds Te dy abt@ 
emikoupeiy, elmdy mpos Tovs TapdyTas TOY evarywvioy Knpikov 15a 


1 Mein—Wil: mss dy 5) and péya 84 ri (ToL, Te Kal) péepors 


2 mss eomey G. 1. 3 or dtoyres (B)? Cob. kAdovres 4 this 
line not in Jul: Headl.—2: or rovy rapa rovy ?: mss BadBida 
modos 0. (rddas évres) wdda rapa dda 5 H, Hlean = Aut, 


ef. Coll. Gr. Dialektinschr. 1149, 1152, 1157: mss Zvi, perh. 
a modernisation, contra metr. 
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If you give us but little, then God send you more ; 
The Swallow is here! come, open the door ; 

No graybeards you'll see, but children are we ; 

So we pray you to give us good cheer. 


The custom of begging in this way was introduced by 
Cleobulus of Lindus at a time when there was need in that 
city of a collection of money.’ 


21} 


Moeris Attic Terms: BadBides are the grooves made at the 
starting-place, on which the runners stood so that all might 
start fair. This is why the heralds even to this day say when 
the race is tobe run: ‘Set foot to foot,’ etc. This is the Attic 
word, the Common Greek is SomAné. 


Julian The Caesars: Silenus suffered the rebuff in silence 
and gave his attention thenceforward to the disputants. 
Hermes now made proclamation thus : ? 


The match that is steward of noblest games 
begins, and the time calls ‘Come, away’ ; so list to 
our herald-shout and set foot to foot on the starting- 
threshold ; and the end that is victory shall lie with 
Zeus. 


22 


Philostratus Gymnastic: If you listen but casually to the 
herald, you find that at the end of each ‘event’ he proclaims 
that the match that is steward of noblest games ends and the 
trumpet cries men to the things of the War-God, summoning 
the young to arms. This proclamation also bids them take 
up their oil and carry it out of the way, not, that is, in order 
to anoint themselves, but because they have now ceased from 
doing so. ; 

Lucian Life of Demonax: When he realised that he could 
no longer wait upon himself, he quoted to his friends the 
so-called mots or ‘foot’ of the herald at the Games ‘ The 

1 the proclamations before and after a race at Olympia 


2 these lines were recited in one breath; cf. Gal. Mot. Musc. 
2. 9, Poll. 4. 91, Ammian. 24, 6. 10 
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‘Afyet wey KTAL Kal mdvrwy dmooxdsuevos amjrGe TOD Blou pasdpos 
kad ofos de) Tots evruyxdvovow epaivero. 
lal / 
Anyet wey ayov TOV KaXMoT@V 
” / XN \ a 
dOrXwv tapias, Karpos O€ Karel 
td A 
unkéte werrewv, [ANA GkovoVTES 
Tavvarlov onmaivovaay 
isch 8 
oddaruyya, véot, PépeT Apapevor 
ToUNaLoy amrompo Today Trot.| 1 


23 cis “Adpodirnv Kat "Epwras 


Luc. Salé. 11 rovyapoty kal 7d dopa d perakh dpxovuevor 
dBovow (of Adkwves) Appodirns emikAnols éorw Kal Epstev, os 
ovyKoudCorey abrots Kal cuvopxoivro Kal &repoy Bt Tay dopdTwv 
—dio yap dderai—kal didackarlay exer ds Xph dpxetobar ‘Tdppw 
yap? pacw °& maides, Kerr.” 

fe N, > fn) a) 
TOpp@® yap, @ Taides, 100A 
petaBate cal kouatate 
Bértov.? 

24 

Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 21 ctpiav yap xopav Kata Tas Tpels 
hatklas cuviotapevey ey Tats éoprats, 6 uty Tay yepsyTwy apxduevos 
Hoe: 

¢ , tye. 3 »” / 
Apeés Trok’ mes ANKLOL veavial* 
6 5& ray akpaCdytay dueiBduevos ereyer" 
> a 
“Apes 56 y efués* al dé As adyaodeo? 
6 3& rTpitos 6 Tay maldwr 


“Apes 86 x ea adperba ToArXG Kappores.4 


1 last 34 ll. Z from Philostr.; ef. Jl. 6. 69 drompd pépwv 
2 mss also cwudoare B.; ch. Hesych. Kwudddev dpxetobat 
3 so Inst. Lac. and Se ips. Laud.: Vit. Lyc. ai 5& Afis meipay 
AaBé, Sch. Pl. hy dE Afis wm, A. 4 Steph.—B: mss roAAd@y 
Kpeloooves 
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match, etc.,’ and so, relinquishing all food, departed this life 
with the smile with which he always met you. 


The match that is steward of noblest games doth 
end, and the time calls ‘Come, away’; [so list, ye 
young men, to the trumpet that cries you to the 
things of the War-God, and take up your oil and 
carry it afar.|! 


23 To ApHRoDITE AND THE Loves 


Lucian On Dancing: Thus the song which the Spartans 
sing as they dance is an invocation of Aphrodite and the 
Loves to join their revels and measures. Moreover one 
of the songs—for there are two—actually contains instruc- 
tions how it ought to be danced: 


For ye must foot it wide-paced, lads, and dance 
your revels better. 


242 
Plutarch Life of Lycurgus: Three choruses corresponding 

to the three ages of life were marshalled at the Spartan 
festivals, and the old men began by singing 

Striplings stout of yore were we ; 
and the men in the prime of life answered 

That we are; pray look and see ; 
to which the third chorus, the boys, replied 

And some day we shall e’en better be. 


See also Zenob. 4. 33 (p. 604, note 2). 


1 in some of the contests the prize was a jar of oil, but 
the ref. is more prob. (cf. Philostr.) to the oil with which 
the competitors anointed themselves 2 cf. Inst. Lac. 15, 
Se ips. Laud. 15, Cons. Apoll. 15, Sch. Plat, p. 223, Diogen. 
2. 30, 5. 3, Zenob. i. 82, Greg. Cypr. i. 48, Apostol. 2. 72, 
Ars, 51, Poll. 4. 107, Ht. Vet. 367 
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I’ 
TON EI? EPPO! 


25 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 972 Youdos Bt Kadreirat 7 mparn e&dvOnois Kal 
Zxpuois ray ev TH yevelp TpixXev. 6 wevToL *Eparoabévns bvoua 
Gdns éplOwy érédwxey &y TH Eputi, Adyav otrw: “H xeprijtis EpiBos 
eg’ bWndod mvAcavos | Sevdadldas revxouca! Karas heidev lovdAous.’ 
ovk Zor. 5é, pno AldSvuos, GAN Buvos eis Anuntpa, &s 6 odmiyyos 
mapa TpoiCnvios eis”*Apreuw. ears yap ovAos Kal tovAos 7 €k TOY 
Spayudray cuvayouevn ddoun Kal OVA } Anutrnp. 


Sem. ap. Ath. 14. 618 (cf. p. 494), mo ray ody THs Anpnt pos 
ebpnudrwy robs te Kaprovs Kal rovs Buvovs Tous eis Thy Beov 
ovAous KaAodar Kal lovdous. oi adrol>? Kal Syuhrpovdor Kal 
KaAAtovaAot Kab 


a LO) - 7 
mrEloTov odAOY ovdAOP fet, iovrop tet. 


—tarrot 8¢ pac epiovpydy elvar thy Bdhy. 


26 


Plut. Sept. Sap. 14  emorhoaytos Bt rod Adyou 7d cuumdcoy 
5 pty Oarjjs eroxdmtav ed ppoveiv Epn Tov -EmmevlOny bre my 
BovrAeTrar mpdymata %xewv addy Ta citla Kar TETTWV EQUTO, 
kabdrep MWittaxds. ey yap, elme, tis Eévns HKovoy adovons 
mpds Thy moAny ev "Epéow yevduevos: 


“AXel, “UA, Gret* 
By 
Kart yap PittaKkos ander 
esi gid: } 
peydras Todos Bacihevov.® 


1 reading doubtful; see p. 506 above 2 Cas. 3 mss 
ade? (ter), uwwAa, Mirr., and pey. Mitvddvas Bac. 


1 Bust. 1162. 42 (emipddvnua euuedds), Sch. Ap. Rh. 1, 972, 
Hesych. and Phot. tovdos, Pollux i, 38 (p, 488), Artem, 2, 24, 
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Book III 
OCCUPATIONAL SONGS 
251 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: The word 
YovAos is used to mean the first growth of the hair of the 
chin. EHratosthenes however, in the Hermes, makes it the 
name of a spinning-song: ‘The hireling spinning-woman on 
the lofty gate-house sang pretty YovAo: as she made barley- 
cakes.’? But according to Didymus this is incorrect, and the 
TYovdAos is a hymn to Demeter like the Troezenian oiivyyos to 
Artemis. It seems that ovAos or tovAos is the sheaf and 
OvAS (Oulo) is a name of Demeter. 


Semus in Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner (seep. 494above): Thus 
both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are called ofAa 
or tovAo: from the inventions of Demeter. The same word 
comes in the compounds dnuntpovaAos (obAos of Demeter) and 
kaAAlovAos (ovAos beautiful) and also in the song: 


A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.® 
But according to other authorities the word means a spinning- 
song. 
26 4 


Plutarch Symposiwm of the Seven Wise Men: The argument 
having interrupted the drinking, Thales waggishly observed 
that Epimenides was quite right to be unwilling to annoy 
other people by grinding and baking his own food like 
Pittacus. ‘I heard my hostess,’ said he, ‘singing over the 
millstone when I was at Eresus 


Grind, mill, grind ; 
E’en Pittacus once ground with thee, 
And he was king of a fair countree.’ 


Tz. Chil. 13. 563, Sch. Lycophr. 23, #.M. 13. 563 * reading 
doubtful, cf. p. 506 3 or a skein, a skein, etc. *yef; 
Ael. V. H. 7.4; Diog. L. 1. 81, Clem. Al. Paed. 3. 10 p. 284, 
Isid. Pelus. Zp. 1. 470 p. 440 M 
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27 


Sch. Aesch. Pers. 940 [Mapiavduvod Spnyntiipos]* KaaA- 
Alorparos éy Sevrépw Tepl ‘HpaicAelas Titvod _Tpeis matdas elvat, 
Tipidday, Mapiayduvdr, Bappov, dv} kuynyetodita amoAdcbat Kad 
MEX pL YOY Maptaydvyods areuii Ogpous Opnvety aitoy, Toy 5 Mapiay- 
duvdy avijoat nadora Thy Opnyntikhy wvAdgalay, Kal Sidakau 
“Yayvi Tov Mapavou matépa. iat avdol d€ Twés ciot Mapiavdvvol 
emitnderdTnTa ExoyTes cis Tas Opny@dlas, Kal Td emipepdmevor" 


lal an ’ 
avret Mapsavdvvots karamots xpovov ‘lacti 


as Tay Maptayduvay Opnywday byTwy, 


28 
Dio Chrys. 2. 59 [w. tod Bactdéws]: mdyny Se @dhy pey 


doerat Kad mapadéierat thy TG “Evvadl@ mpérovoay dda ioxupay 
Kad didropoy, ovx Hdovhy ovdé pabvulay pépoveay Tots akovovaw,, 
aArn’ duh Xavoy poBor kal @dpvBoy . . . &rt d€ oluat Thy mapa- 
KAUTURHY, ola n Tov AakwvikGy euBarnpiwr, bdda m™pérovea Hh 
Avxovpyou modctrela kad Tois émityndeduacw exelvors- 


"Ayer, @ Laraptas evavpw 
K@pot TaTépwy TodaTay,” 
Aad pev itvv mpoBarea Oe, 
Sopu oy EUTOALOS Barer ava, 
H9) perdouevor Tas Cwas: 
ov yap Tatpiov Ta Xarapta. 
Sch. ad loc: mapaxAnrixd ex tay pete ly 


3 


29 


Heph. 27 [m. dvamatorixod tod “Apiotopavelov]: 7d pévrot 
toy omovdeioy Exoy GAAX wh TY avdratoToy mapadnyovra elaly 
of Aakwvikdy Kadodat, moopepduevor mapaderyna 7d 


1 Weck: mss M. udvoy 2 mss eddydpov Kodpot m. moAtntay 
(-T@y, -Tas, -TaL) 3 H: mss Baddere, BaddovTes 


1 doubtfully classified 2 of. Tz, Chil, i. 692, Heph, 27 
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271 


Scholiast on Aeschylus [the Mariandynian mourner]: Ac- 
cording to Callistratus in the 8rd Book of his work On 
Heracieia, Tityus had three sons, Priolas, Mariandynus, and 
Bormus, of whom the last was killed out hunting, and is 
mourned to this day by the Mariandynians at midsummer, 
and the second made great improvements in lamentational 
flute-song and was the teacher of Hyagnis father of Marsyas. 
There are certain flutes, called Mariandynian, particularly 
suited to accompanying laments, and the saying a 


He plays the Mariandynian pipes in the Ionian 
mode 


refers to this. 
28 2 


Dio Chrysostom [on the ideal king]: The only song he 
will sing or listen to will be of the loud and piercing sort 
suitable to the War-God, the sort that does not suggest 
to the hearers ease and pleasure, but rather irresistible terror 
and confusion .. . and moreover, I think, the hortatory 
song, like that of the Spartan march-songs, so suitable to the 
constitution of Lycurgus and the institutions of that city: 


Forward, ye sons of sires that dwelt in a town 
of brave men ; hold in your left hand the protecting 
shield and cast the spear stoutly before you, with 
no thought for your life, for to spare that was never 
Sparta’s way. 

Scholiast on the passage: Hortatory lines from the poems 
of Tyrtaeus.*® 

293 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the anapaestic verse known 
as Aristophanean]: The type, however, which has the spondaic 
instead of the anapaestic close, is called by some writers 
Laconic, for example : 


(on the anapaestic), Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 98. 26 ie o 
Spartae primores fauste nunc Parcas (mistrans. of polpas= 
pdpas ? B) ducentes 3 ascription very doubtful 
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lal \ \ 
"Ayer, @ Xmdptas &voTAor KwpoL, ToT) TaVv 
*"Apéws Kivnows 


Sch, ad loc, érel “AAkuay TovT@ exphoato, ovTos 5é Adkwy. 


yale 
TON TAIZONTON 
30 


Ath. 14. 629e [m. dpxfcewr]: Fy 5 Kal mapa Tots di@Tas 7H 
KaAdouneyn UvOcua, Tavtny St apxodvTo meta A€~ews ToLadTS 
Mipovmevor Kal A€éyoyTes: 


a a ‘ a \ 
Tlob por Ta poda, rod por Ta ta, 
a \ 
TOU MOL TA KANG CéALWA ; 
-TaSi ra 608a, tad) ra ta, 
\ \ \ } 
Taol TA KaNA oédIWA. 


31, 32, 33 


Poll. 9. 123 cial 5& kal %ArAa mwaudial, ev KoTUVAN, XaAKiy 
Mviay, ex’ & Pir” HAte, rpvyodionais, unrodrdyOn, XEALXEAGYN, 
oKavOapiCey, padamvylCew, mevtdrrda, gitta Mariddes irra 
"‘Poat pitta MeAla, mraraydvioy, THAEPIAoY Kplva, orépua 
Mihov, AdTayes, KoANABiCeW. wey ev KoTUAn, 5 wey mepid-yer 
Tw Xeipe eis TOUMiow Kal cUVdTTEL, 6 5k KaTA TS youu épictduevos 
avrais péperat, emiAaBay roy xepory TH dPPaArAuY TOD PépoyTos. 
Tavtny Kal inmdda Kal KvByolvSa Kadodot Thy madidy. 7 8é 
XOAKH pvia, ralvia TH bPOadrud mepioglytavtes Evds maidds, 6 
Key mepiorpeperat Knpittwy 


Xah«hv priav Onpacw 


of & arokpivdmevor 
Onpaces, AXN ov Ajrves, 


} mss kodpor and klvaciy 
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Forward, ye arméd children of Sparta, to the 
dance of the War-God. 


Scholiast on the passage: They call this Laconic because 
it was employed by Aleman, who was a Laconian.? 


Book IV 
GAME-SONGS 
30 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [en dances]: One of the 
dances of private life was that known as Flowers. This 
they danced with suitable gestures to the following words: 


Where are my roses, where are my violets, 
And where is my fine parsley? 

— Here are your roses, here are your violets, 
And here is your fine parsley. 


31, 32, 33 


Pollux Onomasticon: There are also other games, In-the- 
Pot, Copper-Fly, Shine-out-my-good-Sun, Grope-i’-the-Lees, 
Cockchafer, Turtle-tortle, Cross-finger, Kick-Bottom, Five- 
Stones, Avaunt-Apple-nymphs-avaunt-Pomegranates-avaunt- 
Ash-nymphs, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-in Absence, Lilies, Flip- 
the-Pip, Heel-Taps, Hoodman-blind. In the game called 
In-the-Pot, one player clasps his hands behind him and 
carries another kneeling on them, the latter putting his 
hands on the former’s eyes. This game is also known as 
Horses or Wallets. In Copper-Fly, one child has a 
handkerchief tied over his eyes and turns round and round 
erying 

I go a-hunting a Copper Fly; 
and the others answer 
Hunt you may, but you’ll never come nigh, 


1 ascription very doubtful 
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oxdbrect BuBAlvois abtoy malovow, ws Twos avTay AdByTa 7 

tex’ & gin Ate maida npdtov Exe: Tay Twaldiwy ody TH emi- 
Bonuatt tovtw, dadtav vépos emidpdun toy Oedv: bOev Kal 
Srpdrtis ev bowlcoats, E10 HAtos wey welerat Tots masdtots, | 
dtay Adywou 

"Réey’ @ pin’ HrLE. 
h 5& rpuvyodipnats Tod yeAolou xdpw ekevonrar Set ydp Te es 
Tpuyds Ackavny KaTadeduKds, mepiayaydvra omicw TH Xeipe TE 
otduatt avedécOat. 7 5€ pndrodavOn (Gov mrnvdy éotiy, hy Kab 
BnArodrdvOnv Kadodolv, rot ek THs avOncews TAY uNrwy } ody TH 
avOnoe ywdpevoy. ov (pov Alvov exdhcavtes agiaoiv, TL SE 
Edtkoerdas ey th mrnoert dierloocera Sep “Apiotopayns 
Zouke A€yewv, ‘Awdderov Sowep pwndordvOny tov wodds.’ 7H dE 
XEALXerdyn maplever early } madi, mapdmordy Tt @Xovoea TH XUTpQ’ 
TN peyv yap KdOnrat, nal Kadreirat xeAdvn, af 5¢ wepitpexovow 
avepwraoat 
Xenriyedova, Ti rovets Ev TO péo@ 57 

h de aroxplyverat 


, / 

Mapvou’ épia Kal kpoxav Midrnoiav. 
el?’ éxetvat mdAw exBooow 

€ , , , cal > , 

O & &xyovos cov Ti ToL@y aTreNeTO ; 
nH S€é pnot 

6 > 

Aeuxdy ad’ iro eis OdXaccay GrarTo. 

7d d€ cxavOaplev, KTA. 
34 


Ibid. 113 4 3& xurplivda, 6 wey ev wéow KdOnrat Kal Kadretrat 
xvrpa, of 8& ThAAovow } KviCovow 7) Kad malovow aitdy mept- 


1 mss incorp, gloss Tr) Afvov = 2? ci is lengthened metri gr. 
or we must suppose mote:s (so Mein.)—or zoieis or mo¢ers or 
moigets—intended, with a comic type of dactyl; similarly 
tl moey below. 


1 cf, Hesych. puta yard: ‘the name of a game which 
children play by shutting their eyes and stretching out their 
hands till one of them is caught’ 2 not the same as In- 
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and strike him with whips of papyrus till he catches one of 
them.+ In Shine-out-my-good-Sun the children clap their 
hands to this refrain when a cloud passes over the sun. 
Compare Strattis in the Phoenician Women: ‘ And more, the 
sun obeys the children when they say 


Shine out my good Sun.’ 


The object of Grope-i’-the-Lees is simply fun. Something is 
put at the bottom of a pan, and the player has to get it out 
with his mouth, his hands being behind him. The Cock- 
chafer or pnAodAdyén is a winged creature also called pnao- 
Aédv6n, which comes either out of the apple-blossom or with 
it. To this creature they tie a thread and then let it go, and 
the beetle spins round and round in its flight. This is what 
Aristophanes seems to refer to (Clowds 763), where he 
says ‘with its foot tied to a thread like a cockchafer.’ 
Turtle-tortle is a girls’ game something like Pots.? One girl 
sits down—she is called Turtle, while the others run round 
her asking $ 


Turtle-tortle, what dost thou there? 
and she replies 

I’m weaving a weft of Milesian rare. 
And then they cry again 

And how comes thy bantling a corpse for to be? 
and she answers 


He drove a white horse and went splash in the 
sea.* 
Crossfinger is played as follows, etc. 


34 


The Same: In the game of Pots one player sits in the 
middle—he is called Pot—,while the others run round him 
plucking at him, or tickling him, or actually hitting him ; if 
the-Pot, but described by Pollux 9. 113 (below) 3 cf. Eust. 
1914. 56 (reads xéAe: and adds ‘ the word is an imperative 
echoing xeAdyn’), Hesych. xeAcd xeddvn 4 Hippolytus ? 
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a a re 
Ogovtes. 68 bm abtod orpepomevov AnPOels avr’ avrov Kabyrat. 
to0 bre <O> 6 wey txerar rhs xvTpas Kara Thy KEpadrhy TH 
AaGg wepibewy ev KUKA®, of SE matovaw abtoy emepwravTes 


Tis tiv XUTpar ; 
&KEtvos amoxpiveTat 
’Ava€e?: 
qh 
Tis wept yvtpay ; 1 
KaKELVOS amoKplvEeTaL 
Ryd Midas 


ob 8 by tuxn TH Tod!, exeivos ayt abrod wept thy xXUTpav 
TEpLepXET AL, 


35 
Hesych. 


*"EEdy@ yorov TpayicKor 


- i , 
maidsias eldos map Tapaytivors. 


36 


Plut. Thes. 16. 2 [w. Sacpod rod Kpntixod]: "ApirroreAns 8€ 
kal avtds éy th Bortialwy TWodrtela SyAds eorw od voulCwr 
dvaiperoOa tos maidas ied Tod Mivw, aAAX OnTevovtas ey TH 
Kphtn karaynpdokey: Kal wore Kpiiras evxhy madady arodidovras 
avOparwyv amapxhy eis AcApods amoareAAeiy, Tots B& weuTromevors 
dvawerxOevras exyédvous exelywy cvvetedOely? ds 5é odK Hoay ikavol 
Tpépery Eavtovs avT db, mp@rov wey cis “IraAlay Bdiamrepdoa Kant 
KaroiKkely mept Thy “lamvyiay, exetOey St avOis eis Opdeny KomoOjva 
Kal KAnOAva Bortiatous: 81d rds Képas Tay Borrialwy Ovctay TWe 
redovoas emddey 


“Tope eis “AOnvas. 


1 some mss omit ava(e? to Kaxetvos 


1 the verb has to be supplied, and is uncertain 2 prob. 
=‘TPm donkey,’ cf. the ball-game Poll. 9. 106 Spier: 
Hesych. xurpivda 4 cf. Plut. Q. Gr. 35 (why it was 


the custom for the Bottiaean girls to sing as they danced 
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Pot turns and catches one of the others, the player who is 
caught takes his place. Sometimes the chief player holds on 
to the edge of the pot with his left hand while he runs round 
in a circle, and the rest strike him, asking 


Who watches the pot?! 
and he replies 


: The pot’s a-boiling ; 
or else they say 
Who’s round the pot? 


and he replies 
I, Midas,? 


and whoever he reaches with his foot takes his place. ® 


35 
Hesychius Glossary 


I lead off a little lame goat: 


a game played at Tarentum. 


36 


Plutarch Life of Thesews [the Cretan tribute]: Moreover 
Aristotle himself in his Constitution of Bottiaea clearly does 
not hold that these children (of the Athenians) were put to 
death by Minos, but that they lived the remainder of 
their lives as slaves in Crete; and he declares that the 
Cretans once sent human firstlings to Delphi in fulfilment of 
an ancient vow, and among them descendants of these 
Athenian children who, being unable to support themselves 
there, first crossed over into Italy and settled in the district 
of Iapygia, and thence passed into Thrace, where they came 
to be called Bottiaeans; which is the reason why the 
Bottiaean maidens sing as they perform a certain sacrifice 


Off to Athens we will go.# 


“Off to Athens’ etc.) ‘. . . Hence the daughters of the 
Bottiaeans commemorate their descent by singing at their 
festivals ‘‘ Off to Athens” etc.’ 
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37 


Sch. Ar. Av. 54 [1G oxérer Ove thy wérpay]: mpds Thy Tay 
maldwy ouvvnbciay ToiTo A€yer’ pacd yap éKxeivor mpds AAATAOUS 
iddvres bpvea, 

x Vi an la 
Ads 70 oxédos TH TETPA 
a 4 
Kal TeT@OL THpVEa.? 


1M 
ATIOTPENTIKOQN 


38 


Fest. 314 (strigem ut ait Verri)us Graeci orpiyya ap(pell- 
ant), quod maleficis mulieribus nomen inditum est quas 
volaticas etiam vocant. itaque solent his verbis eas veluti 
avertere Graeci : 


Ltpiyy atorourety vuxTipdKov,2 
otpiyy aro Nady? 

v > la 

épyiy avevuptav 

@KUTOpOUS él VAas. 


38 A 


Plin. V.H. 27. 75 (100) Lapis volgaris iuxta flumina fert 
muscum siccum, canum. Hic fricatur altero lapide addita 
hominis saliva ; illo lapide tangitur impetigo; qui tangit 
dicit : 


pevyete kavOapides* NUKos dyptos Hupe StoxKer.4 


} E: mss mecodyra Ta vpven: perh. oxédos mérpx dds 
2 FL cf. wnkdomar: mss vurricopay: edd. yurriBéav or 
vuxtikdpaka from Heysch. orptydos ’ Haupt-B: mss. 


=YPPINTA MOMMEIEN N. SYPINTATOAAON * mss also 
aiua 5. 


1 or female magicians 2 of Pliner o1 1232 3 the 
period to which this and the next two songs or sayings 
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37 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Birds [‘kick the rock’]: This 
refers to the children’s custom of saying to one another when 
they see birds: 


Give the rock a kick, and out the birds will fly. 


Book V 
AVERTING-SONGS 


38 


Festus On the Meaning of Words: According to Verrius the 
Greeks call the scritch-owl orpfyi, a name which is given to 
evil women! whom they also call ‘fliers’ or sorceresses, 
Thus the Greeks avert them, as it were, with these words: 


Avert the shrieker of the night, the scritch-owl, 


from the peoples; away with the bird we may not 
name to the ships that sail so fast.? 


38 A$ 


Pliny Natural History: A stone which is commonly to be 
found near rivers bears a dry white moss. This, with the 
addition of some human spittle, is rubbed with another stone, 
and the first stone then applied to the eruption, the applier 
saying 

Away with you, beetles; a fierce wolf* is after 
you. 


belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic form of the word ‘ you’ 
indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre-Alexandrine date 
4-the ‘ wolf’ is perh. a kind of venomous spider described by 
Aristotle H.A. 9. 39. 1 as being ‘small, particoloured, active, 
and a good leaper,’ but compare 38 C 
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38 B 
Marcellus Emp. Med. p. 279 Steph. Varulis (hordeolis) 
oculorum remedium tale facies . , . item hoc remedium 


efficax : grana novem hordei sumes, et de eorum acumine 
varulum punges, et per punctorum singulas vices carmen hoc 
dices : 


pevye, pedye’ 
KplOn oe St@Ket. 
38 C 


Alex. Trall. Art. Med. 10 p. 296 Steph. [de colico affectu ex 
calidis et biliosis humoribus nascente]: Annulum ferreum 
accipito, ac circulum ipsius octangulum efiicito, atque ita in 
octangulum inscribito : 


gebye, hedy’, fod yor: 
0 Kopvdaros oe Ente? 


S’ 
EPOTIKON 
39 


Ath. 14. 619¢ [7. ’Hpidavidos]: .. 8 érolnoé re kad morhoaca 
wepijer Kard thy epnulay, ds pacw, avaBodca xab ddovca 7d 
KaAovmevoy voutoy ev @ earl: 


Maxpai Spves, ® Mévanxa. 


40 . 


Plut. Amator. 17 [m. KAeoudyxou tod bapoadiov]: *Hxev éni- 
koupos XaAkiSedor TOV OctgaArCikod Kabryyeuay ima ikod,” more wou 
mpos “Eperpiets akudCovros: Kad roy weCdy eSdKer Tors XaAKidedow 
Epp@r0ai, rods 3 irméas wey? Epyor jv doacOa Tay modrculwr 
mapekadouy 5) Thy KAeduaxoy kvdpa Aaumpy wra Thy Wuxhy of 
oduuaxor mpOrov uBdddcw eis Todsimméas, 5 3 Apdrnce mapovrTa 


1B: mss x. eChret 2 suppl. Bernardakis 
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38 B 
Marcellus Empiricus On Medicaments: Styes or eyesores 
may be cured thus: . . . This remedy is also efficacious : 


Take nine barleycorns and prick your stye with their points, 
saying at each prick : 

Away with you, away with you: barleycorn is 
after you. 


38 C 


Alexander of Tralles [on the colic affection that comes of 
hot and bilious ‘humours’]: Take an iron ring and make it 
into an octangle and in the octangle write the words: 

Away with you, away-ho, bile; the sky-lark’s 
a-seeking you. 


Boox 6 
LOVE-SONGS 
39 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [the story of Eriphanis]:1.. . 
Hence she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or 
Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she 
wandered in the wilds ; from this song comes the line: 


The oaks grow high, Menalcas. 
40 


Plutarch Amatorius [Cleomachus of Pharsalus]: He 
brought a squadron of Thessalian horse to fight for the 
Chalcidians at the height of their war with Eretria. Now 
though the enemy’s infantry did not seem formidable, their 
cavalry was quite the reverse; so the allied troops called 
upon Cleomachus, who was noted for his valour, to lead an 
attack on the cavalry. His bosom-friend, it seems, was on 


1 for the rest of the story see above, p. 498. 
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tov epduevoy ei médAdot CeGoba Toy ayava" gphoavtos Se Tov 
veaylokov Kal pirogppdvws adtiy aomacapévov Kal 7d Kpdyos €mt- 
béyros, envyaupwOels 6 KAcduaxos Kal rods apiotous Tay @ccodhoy 
cuwvayayev mepl airdy eéhraace Aaumps kal Hpocemere TOS 
modelos, Sore cuvrapdéar rat rpepacOa Td immicdy: éx 5€ TovTOU 
Kal tay érAitev ovydvTay, evixnoay Kata Kpdtos of Xadxidets. 
roy pévrot KAedpaxov amobavety ouveTuxXe taboy & avtov 
Deevbovow ev wyopG Xadxideis, ep? ov wéxpt viv 6 peyas epeornKe 
kloy: Kal Td madepacreiy mpdrepoy ev Woyy TiHHEwevor TOTE UGAAOY 
étépwv Aydanoay Kal eériunoay. *ApiototeAns de Toy pey 
KAeduaxov UAAws arobavelv onal, Kparhoayvta Tay Eperpiewy Ti 
udxn Tov 8 bmd rod epwuévou pirndévta tay and @pdxns Xad- 
Kidéwy yeverdar meuhbevra trois ev EvBola Xadnidedow enikoupoy- 
b0ev derOa mapa Tots Xadndevow 


°O, maides of Xapitwv te xal matépwv rNaxeET} 
eo OXov, 

1) bOovetO’ pas ayabotou oudiav: 

avy yap avdpeia Kat 0 AvalpENS Epws 

évi? Xadkidéov Oadret Toriecow.? 


ear m ae : x 
Avtwy iy bvoma TG epacth, TES epwudym Pidrocros, ws év Tots 
Se 

Aitiots Atoviotos 6 moinths toropnce. 


41 


Ath, 15. 697 b OdAmiayds yap Tas Kamupwrépas Gdds aomdCerat 
Ma@Adoy Tay eorovdacuevwy: olal cio af Aoxpikal KkaAovpevat, 
Hotxikal rwes Thy Pvow brdpxovea, as Kal Hde 

m , / x fal e 
Q, ti mdoxes ; pH Todds dup’, ixetevo** 

\ \ a n 
mpl Kal worety KElvov, avicT@, M1) KAKOV 

ve é 
Méya <ce> Troinon Kape> tav SevNaxpav. 
Ag ‘e \ / \ a 2. cal 
apépa cal b7% 70 das Sia tas Ouvpisos ovx 

> a 
ELOOPNS > 


1 Mein: j 
Mein : mss éAadyxere * Wil: mss éml 8 Headl: 
MSs TOAC OW 4 perh. ixeredw 5 Dind.-Wil: mss x, 
Toons: Kal je ® B; mss #dn ? Mein.-#: mss éxopns 
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the field, and he asked him if he would watch the fight. 
‘Yes’ said the boy and put on his helmet for him with a 
kiss. Whereupon Cleomachus proudly assembled the best 
men of his squadron and, sallying forth in his might, attacked 
the enemy with such vigour as to throw their horse into con- 
fusion and put them to flight. The infantry now followed 
them, and the Chalcidians won an overwhelming victory, 
though unfortunately Cleomachus was killed. His tomb is 
shown in his allies’ marketplace, where the great pillar 
stands to this day, and the Chalcidians thenceforward held 
in notable regard a form of affection which they had before 
disapproved. According to Aristotle,t however, though it is 
true Cleomachus lost his life in this victorious battle against 
the Eretrians, the man who was kissed by his friend was a 
Chalcidian of Thrace who was sent to fight for the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, and is commemorated by them in 
these lines : 


Ye lads that have the Graces and come of worthy 
stock, grudge not to good men converse with your 
beauty ; for in the cities of the Chalcidians Love the 
looser of our limbs blooms side by side with manli- 
ness, 


The name of the lover was Anton, and of his love Philistus, 
if we may believe the poet Dionysius in his Origins. 


41 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: For Ulpian takes more 
kindly to the lighter kind of song than to the serious ; for 
instance the Locrian Songs as they are called, songs of a 
risqué type like this : 

O what is wrong? I beg you, do not betray us. 
Rise and go before he comes, or he’ll do some great 
harm to you and thrice-pitiable me. E’en now ’tis 
day ; see you not the light through the window? 


Tees! 
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TOLOUT WY yep GoudTev a’Tov Taca mrhpns 7 h Powikn, ev A kat 
avTds mepiret carol Cov pera TOY Tovs koAdBpous KaANOUmEVOUS 
our eyTwy. 


Vf 
EI> AN@POHOTS 
42 


Paus. 4, 16. 6 "Aptorropever dé¢, ds dveorpeyey_ és THY "Avdavlay, 
Tovias at yuvatices kad Td pata emPddrAdovea Tay aybGy éwéAcyov 
dopa Td Kal és Huas rt dddpuevor 


"Es TE pécov medtov Srevuchaptov € és T dpos axpov 
eimeT “Aptotopévns Tois Aaxedatuoviors. 


SKOAION 
eloayaryn 


Sch. Plut. Gorg. 451e (8’) Zx«ortov AeyeTae 7) 
TapotvLos @6, @S pev A:xaiapyxos €v TO mept 
Movouxdy * Ayover, OTL Tpia yen yp @OOV “TO bev 
UTO TavTeV 50 pevor <, TO O¢€ om TAaVTOV bev 
arra>} Kal? &va é€js, 70 dé ume TeV ouveTord- 
TOV WS eTuxXe TH Taker, 0 0 62 KareioBar <drd THY 
Taéw> oKoNov™ os bé "Apia rdFevos Kal DvrAXNs oO 
fovatKos, OTL ev ToOls yamols Tepl play Tpdmefav 

1 cf. Ath. 15. 694a (below, p. 560) =? Suid. and Phot. s. 


oKdALoy 


7 


1 to the same tradition possibly belong the Marisaewm 
Melos, Powell Collect. Alex. p. 184, and the MapaxAavolOupov 
(Grenfell’s Hrotic Fragment) ibid. p. 177 2 it is not clear 
to whom this refers ; possibly to a certain Philon mentioned 
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Songs of his like this are to be heard all over Phoenicia,? 
where he? himself went about playing on the flute with the 
composers of the so-called Colabri or Thracian war-dances, 


Boox VII 
TO MEN 
42 


Pausanias Description of Greece: When Aristomenes 
returned to Andania*® the women pelted him with ribbons 
and all the flowers in season, reciting the song which is sung 
even to this day: 

To the midst of Stenyclarus plain, to the top of the 
mountain, too, Aristomenes followed the Spartans. 


SCOLIA 
INTRODUCTION 


Scholiast on Plato Gorgias: (2) Scolion is the 
name of the type of song sung over the wine. It was 
so called, according to Dicaearchus in his treatise on 
The Musical Competitions, because there were three 
kinds of song, of which the first was sung by all the 
guests together, the second by all in due order one 
by one, and the third by the best performers just as 
it happened, the last being called, because of the 
haphazard arrangement, scolia. On the other hand 
Aristoxenus and Phyllis the writer on music declare 
that they used to set a number of dining-couches 


earlier, and not to ‘Doctor’ Ulpian; but the epitomator is 
probably at fault 3 after his defeat of the Spartans in 
the Second Messenian War 
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moNnas Krivas TiOévtes, Tapa [Epos effs puppivas 
éyovtes 7) Sadvas 7 Oov ywopas cal epoTiKa 
auvTova. 1 d€ Teplodos oKOLA éyiveTo Oia THY 
avvOecw TOY KNIWaY etl OiKnuaT@Y ToOAVYoVioV 
ovo @y, Kal TOUT@® Kal Tas em avTas KaTAaKKicELS 
mapaBvatous yiverOar. ov Sia THY peXoTrOLiaV 
ody, dua O€ Ti THS muppivns cKodLav Siddoow 
TavTn Kal Tas @das cKoALaS KareicOat. (¥’) 
"AOnvnow év TO TpvTaveiw Tapa TOTOY cKONLA 
nOeTO els Twas, OoTEp els “Appocsov, “ASuntor, 
Tehapava: elpnabat be auto oKohLov Kar’ avrt- 
ppaci, 64 Padua Kal ouyoo Tix @sS eT Ly pa fL- 
para, OETO A EKANELTO oKONA, dV TUT pOTELVOVT@Y 
GNM roes Tey TULTOTOV, KAL HAEYXOVTO Of pi) 
GOOVTES S ApoucoL. 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 1364 [emevra & éxéXevo’ avr ov 
ara puppiynv AaBovra | Tov Aloxvrov réEar ti 
por) Arxaiapxos € €v TO Tepl Movorxay “Ayovev 

‘ére S€ Kowvov TE 7dB0s paiverat ovvarohovdetv 
Tols Stepxomevors el TE pera pédous el TE dvev 
jeéNous eXovT ds Te éy 7) xeupl moet Oat TH 
ag yynow. ol Te yap dSovres €v Tots oupmoatous 
ex marards TLVOS mapadicews Kova Sadyns 
kuppivns AaBovTes adovow. 


Plut. Q. Conv. i. 1. 5 Jin: eel TOL Kal TA oKOha 
pacw ov yevos do paTov elvat TET OLN WEVOV 
doapas, arn’ Ste Tp@Tov bev Hd0v Gdhv TOD Oeod 
Kowes aTavres mia hovh Twataviloytes, SevTEpov 


* cf. Suid. s. cxoAloy (a) Hesych., s.v. and &ew mpds wvpplyny 
® the identity of the order with that of Athenaeus (below) 
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round one table at weddings, and the guests one 
after the other sang proverbs and love-songs of a 
serious type, holding twigs of myrtle or laurel. The 
course followed among them was skolios or ‘ crooked ’ 
owing to the arrangement of the couches in polygonal 
rooms, which made the seating irregular. Thus the 
songs, according to these authorities, were not called 
crooked because of their metrical structure but 
because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle- 
twig as it passed from hand to hand.1—(3) In the 
Prytaneum or Town-Hall of Athens scolia were sung 
over the wine on certain men such as Harmodius, 
Admetus, Telamon ;? and this type of song was so 
called by antiphrasis (or saying the opposite to what 
you mean), because they were easy to sing and, like 
‘epigrams’ (or metrical inscriptions), had but few 
lines, the guests offering the sprig to each other in 
turn, and those who did not sing were thus shown to 
be unmusical.? 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Clouds [‘ And then I 
told him first to take the sprig and recite me some- 
thing from Aeschylus’}: To quote Dicaearchus’ 
Musical Competitions, ‘Moreover it appears to be 
natural for a man who gives a recitation or a song to 
do so with something in his hand. After-dinner 
singers by an old-established custom sing holding a 
branch of bay or myrtle.’ 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems: We are told that 
the Scolia were not a type of obscurely constructed 
songs, but were so called because the ancients first 
sang to the God a paean in which all the guests 


points to these scolia having formed a book; cf. on 14, 15, 
21, and Sch. Ar. Ach, 980 (Reitz. ) 3 cf. Diogen. 2. 68 
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S épeEfs éExdotw pvpcivns rapadid0puévys, Av 
|, Epeciis Te pupsiwns TapadrOopérns, 4) 
aigakov oipas Ova TO adew Tov deEauevov éexddovv 
€ \ 
émt S€ TOUT@ AVpas TrEpihepopméevns 6 ev TETrALSEV- 
/ an > 
Mévos éXauBave Kat dev dpyoldpevos, tav & 
/ \ 
apmovcwv ov Tpocteéevov, cxodoy avoudcbn TO 
v % > lal be € a) + &é \ 
Hy) KoLVOY aUVTOD pnde padioy. adrdou Sé hace THY 
/ 2 ra) el ol bd \ fale 4 
Bupotvny ov KabeEns Babiferv, dra Kal Exactov 
, x \ 
amo Kdivys ert Krivnv brapépecOarr tov yap 
a nan , a F 
TPOTOV acavTa TH TpeTw TIS Sevtépas Krivys 
a a na 7 
amootéhhew, éxeivoy 8 TO TPOTw THS TpiTys, 
fol é \ 
eita Tov SevTEpoy dmoiws TO Sevtépw, Kal <Sud> 
TO ToUKiNov Kal ToAUKapTES ws oLKE THS TepLOSOU 
oKONLOY wvo“adOn. 
Sch, Ar. Vesp. 1222 [ta oxdr’ bras déEn 
a ’ a y € la ” > , 
Kah@s]- apxatov Eos éxtiwpévous adewv dKorov- 
OS TO TPOTM, EL TavaLTo, THs WdAS TA EAS. 
Kat yap 0 €& apxns Sadvnv %) wuppivny KaTEX@V 
> , aS , r ” eo 
70 Lupwvidov ) Lrnotxdpou pédn aypus ob HiOere, 
kal peta tadra & éBovreTo édiSov, OvY @S 1) 
Tagis ampnter. Kal éreyev 6 SeEdpevos Tapa Tov 
mTpetov Ta é&hs, KaKxeivos émediSou mdr @ 
éBovreto. Sid 7d wavtas ody dampocdoxr)tas 
” \ / \ t \ ” \ A’ 
ddew Kai eye TA médn, cKoAA elpyTat Sid THY 
voKoNlay. 

Ibid. 1239 of 5€ dacw ws Gos Hv Tov pw) Suvd- 
Kevov év Tots cummociow <mpds Apav>! doar 
/ a XN / 4 a 
Sapvns «rove 7) Huppivns AaBovta pos TodTOV 


1 Reitzenstein 


+ of, Cic, use. .1. & Themistocles .. . cum in epulis 
recusaret lyram, habitus est indoctior *ct, Clem rats 
Paed, 2, 44, 3, Tzetz. taup. TEXY. Kw, 82 
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took part, and secondly sang one after the other as a 
myrtle-sprig was passed round, this sprig being called 
aicaxos because, I take it, the guest who took it 
sang (ade) ; thirdly they passed round a lyre which 
every man who could play took, tuned, and sang to, 
but which was refused by the unmusical,! this last 
type of song being called scolion or crooked because 
it was not sung by all nor easy to sing. Other 
writers state that the myrtle-sprig did not go round 
in order, but from a guest reclining on one couch to 
a guest reclining on another; the first, having 
finished his song, passed it to the first guest on the 
second couch, and he to the first on the third, and 
then the second in like manner to the second; and 
the scolion received its name of ‘crooked’ very 
naturally from the shifting nature of the myrtle’s 
course.” 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Wasps [‘ Mind you take 
up the scolia properly’]: There was an ancient 
custom by which the guests at a feast sang one 
after the other, beginning where their predecessor 
ended. The first held a laurel or myrtle sprig and 
sang some lyrics of Simonides or Stesichorus up 
to a point of his own choosing, and then offered 
the twig to any guest he chose, no matter where he 
reclined. This guest would then continue where 
the other had left off, and pass it on in his turn to 
the man of his choice. The songs where called 
scolia or ‘crooked’ because of the difficulty involved 
in singing or reciting the lines without due warning. 


The Same: According to some authorities it was 
the custom for any guest who could not sing to the 
lyre, to take a branch of bay or myrtle and sing (as 
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goew. ... Tt ove amo Tob eENs 7 ipa Tots 
oupmoras édid0T0, GAN éevarrd€, dia THY oKOALAY 
Ths NUpas Tepipopav cKodLa ééyeTO. 


Ar. Vesp. 1216. BAEAYKAEON xat OIAOKAEON. 


BA. 
PI. 
BA. 


1221 
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ec AY / \ / > im 
USwp KaTa XeLpos* Tas TpaTéLas eiohépev* 
Sevrvodpev: arrovevisped dn o7révdopev. 
mpos TaV Gedy, éviTrVLOY EcTL@pmeOa ; 
by \ ? / € \ , 
avAntpls évepvoncev oi 5€ cupToTat 
cioly Béwpos, Aicyivyns, Paves, Kréwr, 
Eévos Tus ETepos mpos Kehadfs AKxéotopos. 
/ \ \ £ > 7 L fal 
TovtTois Evvwv TA oKOrL STras SéEEL KANDS. 
/ 
adnbes ; ws ovdels Atvaxpiov dé€erat. 


. éy@ elcouar’ Kal 8) yap ei éym Kréwr, 


ddw S& mpatos “Appodiou: dé€ar dé av. 
Ovdsels mamoT avip éyevt’ ’APjvais 
ovxY oUTw ye Tavodpyos <@s av>1 
KNETTNS. 
N \ , a ra 
TouTl ov Spaces ; Tapatroret Bowpevos: 
/ \ ? ° \ an 
dyoer yap eEoreiv ce kal SiapGepeiv 
Kal thade THS yAs eEerdv. DI. eyw b€ ye 
ISX ’ a \ yy oe uv 
éay atretny, v1) Av, ETepoy acopar. 
°Q vOpwd’ obtos 6 pmatvouevos TO péya 
KpaTos 
> / v \ t e. x, € a 
avtpéwers ete Tav TOAW* a 8 éyveTat poTras. 


S dtav O€wpos mpos Today Kataxei- 
eevos 
adn KrXéwvos KaBopmevos THs deEcas* 
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it were)! to it. . . . The lyre not being passed on to 
the guests in due order but crosswise, the songs were 
called ‘crooked’ after its crooked course.? 


Aristophanes Wasps: Boetycteon and PuiLocLeon 


B. («x dumb-show) Water for the hands !—bring 
in the tables—We dine.—We’ve had the after- 
wash.—Now the libation. 

P. Good Heavens! is our feast a dream? 

B. The flute-girl’s played.—The guests are 
Theorus, Aeschines, Phanus, Cleon, Acestor, and a 
stranger next him. Mind you take up the scolia 
properly with this company. 

P. Why, of course; I'll do it better than any 
Diacrian. 

B. Pll test you. Now, I’m Cleon, and I start 
with the Harmodius. You shall take it up after 
me. (sings) None was eer born at Athens who— 

P. (sings) Was such a thorough-paced thief as you. 

B. Oh that’s your game, is it? You'll die of 
execration. He’ll swear he’ll ruin you and have 
your blood and get you banished. 

P. Well, if he blusters, why, I’ll sing another. 


This man who's so mad to get all in his grip 
Will o’ertopple the State ; she’s just ready to tip.3 


B. But suppose his couch-neighbour Theorus takes 
Cleon by the hand and sings : 


1 t.c. recite 2 cf. Ath. 15. 693f. below, p. 560 
3 a parody of Alcaeus fr. 50, which seems to have been 
* included in the book of Scolia 


1 Bentl. 
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"Adurrov Adyov, @® “raipe, pwalwv ods 
ayabovs pire” 
1240 tovT@ TL Né~ets cKOMOV; DI. @diKds eyo, 
> A Ss tA 
ovK oti arwrexilew 
I 
ovd audhotépotor yiryverOar pirov. 
BA. peta TOUTOV Aioxivns 6 SEdrov (oegerau, 


avnp coos Kal [Lovo lKos* KAT aoeTae 


1245 Xp mara kal Biav Krertayopa GE Kajol 
peTa OctTarwv 


PI. worra 8) Svexdutracas ad Kayot 
BA, rout peév éreckds ot y eEettictacat’ 
1250 Strws & él Setrvov eis PiXoKTHMovos ipwev. 


Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1235 (above) é« trav “AXkaliov 6é 
Tap@oel eis KrXéwva os pawvopevov. 


Ibid. 1239 (above) "ASurjrou Aodyov: Kal TodTO 
apyn aKortou: é&ts bé €ote? ‘TOY SecA@v atéxoU 
yvovs tt Secd@v Oriya yYapes. Kal év IleNapyois: 

0 jev pdev "Aduajtou Adyov 7 POs puppivny, 
0 8 avtov nvayKxagev “Apuodiou péXos. 


€ iE \ 

Hpodixos dé ev tots Keopmdovpevors Kal Tov 
"Aduntov avayéypagde twapadels Ta TOD Kpativou 
éx Nevpovev’ 


1 prob, preserves the metre of the original; eg. dobs 
&ravras drek Bares TUpavyous 


1 the original was perh, ‘You shall turn the tyrants out’ 
2 i.e, substitutes wavésuevos ‘mad’ for waduevos ‘seeking’ 
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Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad ; be friends with the 
brave and good ; 


how will you cap that ? 

~ P. Oh, first rate. 
Id play no fox’s tricks if I were you, 
With both sides to be friends mill never do. 

B. Next to him the myrtle will go to Aeschines 
son of Sellus, that clever man, that true musician, 
who'll sing : 

If to me and to Cleitagora there's money and muscle 


stout 
And a few brave men of Thessaly— 


P. —You’ve won our bragging-bout.! 
B. I see you’re quite au fait at the game; so let’s 
be off to Philoctemon’s to dinner. 


Scholiast on ]. 1235 (above): The poet is parody- 
ing Alcaeus, making Cleon ‘mad,’ 

The Same on |]. 1239: ‘ Learn wisdom of Admetus, 
lad; be friends with the brave and good’ :—This 
too is the beginning of a scolion; the next line is 


The coward is the man to shun; he knows no 
gratitude. 

Compare Aristophanes in the Storks : 
‘The one began to sing to the myrtle-sprig “ Learn 
wisdom of Admetus,” and the other compelled him 
to sing the Harmodius-song instead.’ 

Herodicus, in his treatise on Persons. Satirised in 
Comedy, has included Admetus (07 the Admetus- 
song), comparing Cratinus in the Cheirones : 
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Knrertayopas ddew bray Adpxtov médos avrg. 


Ibid: Kyevtayopa: Aris éyévero Trountpta* 
KnrXertaryopas médXos Aéyouct 70 els avTnv, Krevta- 
yopav. 

Ar. Lysist. 1231 

vov ev yap 6tav EXwpev és Aaxedaipmova 
vypovtes, evOvs Brétromev OTe Tapakopev 
@aO StL péev av Néywow ovK axovoper, 

& 8 ov A€youor, TADO ErrovevonKaper, 

1235 ayyéANopev © ov Ta’TAa TOY a’TOY Tépt. 
vuvi 8 aravT npeckev? WoT eb Mev YE TLS 
abot TeXapavos, Krevtayopas adecy Séov, 
emnvécapev dv Kal TpoceTLMpKycaper. 


Sch. ad loc, TeXapyavos: apy Twos ogKorLou 
€ fal a ? £3 c \ a [4 N) 
Tlat Tedapavos aiypunra’ .. 6 dé vods Ott Ta 
evartia héyouev éavtois kal TpdtTomev* Stav ydp 
TLS Aon ATO TOV TKONwY Tladdpov, A€yowev STL 
det Had dov ade atro Krertayopas THS Toutpias: 
) yap KXerrayépa moitpia Hv Aakovixn, 5 
pémvyntar kat ev Aavaicw "Aptotodarns. 


Suid. cxodvor (8 or opumpa éyparpev Tupavvicoy 


Tept TOU oKodod péTpov 6 TpoeTdOn aiT@ bd 
Tatov Kaicapos. 


7 z.e. to the music of the Cleit., Glp. ovo hs 2 there 


is a good deal of confusion here ; ; but the ascription of the 
Telamon to Pindar is to be noticed 
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‘to sing the song of Cleitagora to the tune of the 
Admetus.’ 


Another Scholiast : ‘To Cleitagora’: Who was a 
poetess; by ‘the song of Cleitagora’ is meant the 
song to (or on) herself, Cleitagora. 


Aristophanes Lysistrata : 

Nowadays, when we arrive sober at Sparta, we 
immediately look to see what mischief we can do, 
and therefore what they do say we don’t hear and 
what they don’t say we suspect, and give them 
messages which contradict one another. To-day 
everything pleased them, so that if anybody were 
to have sung the Telamon instead of the Cleitagora,1 
we should have thanked him and forsworn our- 
selves. 


Scholiast on the passage: The Telamon:—The 
beginning of a scolion ‘Son of Telamon, spearman 
Aias’ ... The meaning is that we say and do 
mutually inconsistent things, For when anybody 
sings one of the scolia of Pindar we say that 
he ought to sing one of those of the poetess 
Cleitagora. Now Cleitagora was a Spartan poetess 
mentioned by Aristophanes in the Daughiers of 
Danaiis? 


Suidas Lezicon: Scolion :—(2) Tyrannion wrote a 
Treatise on the Scolion-Metre at the instigation of 
the Emperor Gaius. 


See also Procl. Chrest. (Phot, 321 A 3 Bek.), 
Didym. ap. £.M, 718. 55, Eust. 1574. 14, Cram. 
AO. 4. 314. 4, Timocr. 8 (vol. ii. p. 426). 
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pM 
ATTIKON SKOAION 


Ath. 15. 693 éuéuynyro 8&1 modAo) Kal Tay ’AtTixay éxelywr 
ckoAlwy: G&mrep Kal adra eiidy orl vor drouynmovedoa Sid Te THY 
apxadrnta Kal apérdeiay rav moinodytwy,® emavovmevey em TH 
idéq tavTn Tis mointixns “AAkalov te Kal *AvakpéovTos, ws 
-Apioropdyns maplornow ey Aairadedowy A€yar oftws: 


dooy Sh mot oxdArdy Tt AaBwy *AAxKalov kK AvakpéoyTos. 


Kat TpdtiAra 8 7 Sixvevia Cavudcero én) ti Tay cKoAlwy roincer. 
oxdAta S€ Kadodvrat od Kata Tv THs medomorlas Tpdroy Sri 
TKOALOS y—A€éyoutw yap ev Tals dvemmévats elvat Ta? cKbALA— 
GAAG Tpi@y yevov dvTwy, bs dnow *Aptéuwy 6 Kacavdpe’s ev 
devtépp BiBrlwy Xphoews, ev 4 Ta wep Tas cuvovelas Hy 
dddueva, Gy Td wey Mp@roy Rv d 5h mdvras Gdew vouos hy, Td 
dé Sedrepoy d 5h mayres wey Fdov, ov why AAA <Kal” Eva> 5 ye, 
Kara rTiva meplodoy ef Srodoxis, Kal thy em) maor tatw Exoy, 
<7d> tplroy S€° of peretyoy odKéT: mavres, AX of cvveTol 
dokovytTes elvat pdvot, Kat Kata témoy bytwa, adel? TdXOLEY 
bvres'—Sidwep ws aratlay twa udvoy mapa TuAAa Exov Td UNO 
dua whe éfhs yevduevoy GAA’ Srov Ervxev elvar oKdALoy eKANON: 
Td de ro.odroy Hdero dwrére TA Kowd Kal waoW ayayKaia TéAOS 
Ad Bou evravda yap dn Tay copay Exactov @Pdhv twa Karty eis 
mécoy htlovy mpopepav. Karhy dt ravrny evduCov, thy mapaiveciv 
rTé TIVa Kal yyouny Exew Soxodoay xpnoiuny eis Toy Bloy. 

Tay ovy deimvocopiota@y 6 wév Tis EAeye TOY TKOAlwY TddE, 6 SE 
tis rode TavTa S hv Ta ACXOeVTA TadTa: 


1 sugg. Kaib: mss 9 of 2 Kaib: mss insert kal tov 
5 Reitz: mss ra after ydp 4 EF: mss ols 5 Reitz. 
6 H(ré add. Kaib.): mss tplroy 3& cal thy @& am. 7. Exov 
? Runck; mss rémroy riva ef 
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Boox I 
ATTIC SCOLIA} 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Many of the guests men- 
tioned the well-known Attic Scolia or Drinking-Songs. 
These too call for notice here because of the ancient and 
simple style in which they are written, Alcaeus and 
Anacreon being famous for this particular type of poem, 
witness Aristophanes in the Banqueters: ‘Take and sing 
a drinking-song of Aleaeus or Anacreon.’ Another cele- 
brated writer of scolia was Praxilla of Sicyon. These songs 
are so called not because the style of verse in which they 
are written is oxoAiés or ‘crooked,’ for they are said to be 
reckoned among the laxer type of verse. But according to 
Artemon of Casandreia in the second volume of his Use of 
Books, which contains the poems sung at banquets, there 
were of these three kinds, of which the first was by custom 
sung by all the company together, and the second in a kind 
of succession round the table in which no gaps were allowed ; 
the third, unlike the other two, was performed only by the 
guests who were considered real musicians, regardless of the 
order in which they sat, and so was called oxddAcov or 
‘crooked song’ only as being irregular compared with the 
others, that is, as not being sung by all together nor yet in 
succession, but by some just as it might happen. Moreover 
the scolia were sung after the songs which were general and 
compulsory. When those were over each of the really 
musical guests was asked to entertain the company to a 
good song, ‘good’ meaning one which appeared to contain 
some exhortation or sentiment of practical utility. 

Among the Deipnosophists or Dining Doctors, one now 
recited his choice among the scolia, and another his. All 
that were given will be found in the following pages.? 


1 cf. Eust. 1574. 6 2 the arrangement of 2-26 is that of 
Athenaeus, prob., that is, of the collection known to him, 
ef. Dio Chr. 2. 95; it does not appear to have been 
chronological ‘ 
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1 


Tlavras Tprtoyever’ ‘ dvaco “AOnva, 
8pFov Tip6¢ TONY Te Kal TONTAS 
areEp cidyéov Kal ordoewy 

Kal Oavdtay abpov od Te Kal TATHP. 


2 


Tl\odrou pntépa 7’ "Opmvay o aeidot 
Anyntpa areparngopors év @pals, 

oé Te, Tat Atos, Depoepovy 

yaiperov, ed dé Tavs apbémetov Toru.” 


3 


"Ev Aj@ Tot’ ETLKTE raise Aato? 
Doi Bov XpuToKouar, avant’ *ATrOAN,t 
éradnBorov rT. ary por épay 

"A pteuw, & yuvatKa@v bey EXEL KPATOS. 


4 


7A Ildy, "Apkadias uédov KXeevvas,” 
dpxnora Bpopiats omasde Nvpgass, 
yedaoais, iw ILav,® én’ éwais 
evppoct taiad aodats Keyapnuevos.” 


5 


Evexnoapev oS éBoud oper a, 
Kal vieny éSocay Geol pépovres 
Tapa Tavdpocov <Kexpomiav 
Apa> dirnv <> AOnvav <trodujoyov.> 


1 Cas.-E: mss pyrép’? “Odvpmiay «dw 2 Cant: mss 
uuperov 3 Herm: mss maida (or Téxva) A. 4 Ilg: mss 
wa, 5 Herm: mss id Idy and pedéwr ° By cf; line ds: 
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1 


Trito-born Pallas, Queen Athena, uphold thou 
this City and her people, thou and thy Father, 
without pains or strifes or untimely deaths. 


2 


Thee O bountiful Demeter, mother of Wealth, 
I sing at the wearing of the wreath, and with thee 
Persephoné daughter of Zeus; all hail, ye twain, 
and protect this City. 


3 


In Delos of yore did Leto bear children twain, 

Phoebus the golden-haired, Lord Apollo, and 

‘ Huntress Artemis shooter of deer, who holdeth so 
great sway over women. 


Al 
O Pan, thou Lord of famed Arcadia, comrade- 


dancer of the rioting Nymphs, mayst thou smile, 
ho Pan! with pleasure at these my merry songs. 


5 
We have won as we wished, and the Gods have 
given victory [for the sake of Cecropian] Pandrosus 
- and her friend Athena [upholder of cities |.” 
1 the inclusion of this scolion in the collection points to 
its having been made after the Persian War (Reitz.); its 


resemblance to Pindar fr. 95 Bgk. is hardly fortuitous 
(gen) 2 the latter half restored c.g. 


mss yeAaotaiow TI. 7 Wil: mss edppootvais and Go.dais 
aoe (terde) Ke. 8 #H: mss Mavdpdoov ws >. "AQ. 
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Ei@ Ev omotes tes tv Exactos 
x na ig eee A x a 
+o ot HOos SuvenovT’ ErrerTa TOV VOU 
éodovtTa, KNELcavTAa TAN, 
/ / 
dvdpa pirov vopiverr adoro Ppevt. 
7 QS SIMONIAOY H EMIXAPMOY 
€ ‘4 XN ” > \ an 
Tryaivew pev dpiotov avdpi Ovate, 
4 X\ N x re 
Sevtepov 5é Kadov pvav yevéc Oat, 
nr , 
To tpitov Sé rovTety adoroas, 
\ \ la c a \ lal + 
Kal To TéTapTov nBav weTa TOY pirov. 
doGévros 8& TovTov Kal TayTwy fobévrwy ex’ ait kal uynmovev- 
cdyrwv bri kal 6 KaAds TAdtwy adrod péuvnrar as Epiora eipy- 
pévov, & Mupridos @pn *Avatavdpiiny avtd SiakexAevakevar Toy 
Kwoupdiomory ey Oncavpg A€eyovta ofrws: “O 7d oKdAtoy ebpioy 
exeivos, doris Fv | Td uty bytaivey mpOrov ws Bpioroy bv | oydua- 
cev dpOas: Sevrepoy 3° elvar addy, | rpirov d€ mAouteiy, Tove, 
Spas, Guaivero: | wera Thy byleay yap 7d mAouTELy Siadéper’ | kadds 
dé meivay early aicxpdy Onplov.’ 
tis 8° édéxOn kal rade 


8 OS AAKAIOY 


Le GK YAS YEH KaTLoNY TAOOY 
el tus S¥vaito Kal Taddpny Exo, 
erred Sé x’ ev TovT@ yévnTat 

T@ TapedvTe TpeXeL avayKn." 

1 the original, prob. Alcaeus, would run xpf pey yap ek 
ryalas katl8ny wAdov | at tis Sdvarro Kal maAduay Exo | eel 52 
ey mévrw yevnrar TO wapéovrt TPeXnY avayKa for (avéuw) 
rpéxew cf, 71. 12. 207, Theogn. 856, Soph. 47. 1083: Tyrrell 
mapdevrs perh. rightly: B sugg. xpéeo@ (rather xpdeo@) for 
tpéxev, cf. Plut. cited Adesp, 115 below 


1 of. Kust. 1574. 18, ‘This scolion comes from a Fable of 
Aesop, in which Momus finds fault with Prometheus because 
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61 

Would it were possible to part every breast and 

so read the mind within, and then closing it up 
believe beyond all doubt the man is a friend. 


7 SmmonipEs or Epicuarmus (?) 


Health is the first good lent to men ; 
A gentle disposition then ; 

Next to be rich by no bye-wayes ; 
Lastly with friends t’ enjoy our dayes.? 


When the last song was sung and the delighted company 
had recalled the excellent Plato’s praise of it, Myrtilus pointed 
out that the comic poet Anaxandrides had held it up to 
ridicule in his play The Treaswre-House in the following lines: 
‘Whoe’er it was who wrote the famous ditty | Was right to 
give first place in it to Health; | But if the second best is 
to be pretty | And third be rich, then he was mad; for 
Wealth | Comes next to Health, and there’s no living 
thing | So wretched, friend, as Beauty hungering.’ 
The songs continued thus: 


8  Atcagus (?) 


A mariner should view his course from the shore, 
if he but have the power and skill;4 but once he is 
on the sea he must run before whatever wind may 
blow. 


when he made man he did not add gates to the breast so that 
when they were opened we might see his heart, but allowed 
him to be a dissembler’ 2 Herrick : for ‘ gentle disposition’ 
the Greek has what more prob. means ‘personal beauty’ 
3 Gorg. 451e and Sch. (‘this scolion is ascribed by some 
writers to Simonides, by others to Epicharmus’), Laws 631 ¢, 
66l1a; cf. Luc. Zaps. 6 and Sch., Clem. Al. Str. 4. 5. 23, 
Apostol. 17. 48d, Ars. 456, Arist. Rh. 2. 21, Rhet. Gr. Walz 7. 
1154, Stob. FU. 103. 9, Liban. Hp. 1060 4 or to see if he 
have the power and the skill 
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9 


‘O Kaprivos ad &pa 
NANG TOV apy ra Rov: 
: Ev@dv xen TOV éraipov ep- 


pev Kal un oKOALa ppovetv. + 


KAAATSTPATOY 
10? ‘Appodiov 
Ovdsels ra@ror avnp éyevT ’APrjvats * 
év puptov Krabl To Eidos popyaw,* 
Oomep “A pyeddcos K "Apioroyettar, 


Ore TOV TUpavvov KTAVETHV 
icovomous T ’AOnvas érroinoatny. 


5 pital “A ppode’ , ov TL mou réOunKas: 
vnoous & év maxdpeov o€ hac eivar 
iva mep TOo@KN 7 Ayidéa 
Tudeidny 7 ér éc OXOv Atoundea® 
év puprou Kradl 7d Eidos poprce, 

10 OoTEp “A pyiodios xk Aptotoyeltor, 
or "AOnvains € év Ovaiais 
avSpa TUpavvov Irmapyov éxawérnv. 


aiel oper KNé0s ExoeTal KAT alar, 
pirrad’ “A ppodcos K "Apiatoyeitor,® 
15 Ore Tov TUpavvor KTAVET ND 
icovomous 7 AOnvas érrounodtny. - 
1 mss 6 d€ kapx., Eust. eb0ga 2 see opp. 3 Bentl: 


mss éyéver’ ’A@nvatos 4 Suid, xparhow 5 # (Brunck 
p 


"AxiAeds): mss moddiens “Axiradeds T. ré gact tov eoOAdy A. 
8 mss voce. 


Bair, ust. 1574, 14 (ed0éa and éuev), Aesop. Fab, 70 (346), 
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g1 
Said the Crab when he clawed the Snake, ‘A 
friend should be straight and not be crooked- 
hearted.’ 2 


CALLISTRATUS 


102 Sone or Harmopius 


No man was ever born at Athens Pwhon i.) 4 


I'll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton when they slew the despot 
and made Athens free.— Dearest Harmodius, I know 
thou art not dead, because they tell me thou art in 
the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still, 
and brave Diomed.®>—I’1l carry my sword in a myrtle- 
branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when at the 
Feast of Athena they killed the despot Hipparchus. 
—Your fame shall live in the earth for ever, dearest 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, how you slew the 
despot and made Athens free. 


Plut. Hdt. Mal. 27 2 i.e. the Pot once called the Kettle 
black ; but Eust. ‘that a friend should be upright and not 
crooked-hearted’ 3 ef, Eust. 1400. 18, Hesych. ‘Appodflov 
HéAos (‘the scolion composed in memory of Harmodius by 
Callistratus’) and évy muprov nAddw, Ar. Ach. 1092 and Sch., 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 980, Pelarg. 3, Antiphan. ap. Ath. 11. 503 e, 
Diogen. Prov, 2. 68, Apostol. 8. 35, Ar, Lys, 632 and Sch., 
Suid. s.vv. év piptov, ov5é mor’ eyé, mapowos, Aristid, i. 133 
4 (not in Ath.) this seems to have been the first line of the 
Harmodius-Song in the collection known to Aristophanes, 
cf. Vesp. 1224 (above, p. 554) 5 Sch. Ar, Ach. 980 makes 
this the first stanza, adding ‘ they sang it to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton as destroyers of the despotism of the sons of 
Peisistratus ; there were other songs too, one called that of 
Admetus, the other Telamon’s’ 
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11 [pa€iArns 
"Adpudtou Adyov, ® *Taipe, uaOav Tods ayabods 
pires, 
TaV detdav 8 arréyou yvovs Ott Setdois drALya 
xapus.t 
12. eis Alavra 
lat TeXapavos, Alay aiypnta, Néyouai ce 
és Tpolav apiotov édOeiv Aavady wer’ Ayirr€éa.3 


13 

Tov Tehaudva mparov, Aiavta $8 SevTepov 

és Tpolav Néyoucwy éXOeiv Aavady per Aytrréa.4 
14 


Eide Npa Kara yevotuav edrehartiva, 
Lal , 
Kal we Kadol maides pépovev Arovicrov és yopov.® 


15 
yy wv \ / / / 
Ei@ amvpov kadov yevotpay péya ypuator 
Kab fe KAA yuva hopoin Kabapor Geuéva voov® 


16 
Luv por wive, cvvnBa, ava Tteparndoper 


4 / / \ / 
guy MOL paLvomev@ jatveo, civ aedpore 
cwppover. 


* for notes see p. 76 above and p. 567, note 2 Eust. o° 
5 wer’ Kust.: Ath. kal 4 mss kal ’Ay. 5 some 
mss have éAeayriva (14) and yevoinay (15); elsewhere 4 is 


restored by edd. * Cant: mss aby cwpporvhow cHppovt, 
Tvorwppdver cbppovi 


1 for other contexts and notes see p, 76 above 2Chy 
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111 Praxitya 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such 
as he, 


122 To Asax 


Son of Telamon, spearman Aias, men say that next 
to Achilles thou wast the noblest Greek that ever 
went to Troy. 

138 

Men say that Telamon was first, and Aias second, 

after Achilles, of all the Greeks that went to Troy. 


144 
O would I might become a pretty ivory lyre, and 
pretty lads might take me with them to Dionysus’ 
choral dance. 


154 


O would I might become a pretty great new gold 
jewel, and a pretty woman might wear me with a 
mind pure of ill. 


16° 


Drink with me, play with me, love with me, be 
wreathed with me; be wild when I am wild, and 
when I am staid be staid. 


Bust. 285. 2, Hesych. ddew TeAaudyvos (eis Atavra), Theopomp. 
Com. ap. Ath. 1. 23 e, Antiph. ib. 11. 503 e, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 
(ascr, to Pindar) * this and the preceding scolion seem to 
have been written after the battle of Salamis, of which island 
T. and A. were the heroes (Reitz.); the authorseems to have 
known Ale. 83 * cf. Dio Chrys. i. 95 (in the same order) 
5 ef, Eust. 1574. 20, Anacr. 25 and 70 
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“T7r0 mavrt rLOw TKOpTrLOS, @ raip’, vTrodveTar’ 
ppatev by oe Bady’ 7@ © agavel Tas émeTas 


dodo. 
18 
\ > 
‘A bs Tav Bddavov tav pev exet, Tav 8 Epatat 
AaBeiv- 
Kayo Talia Kady tiv pev ex, THY 8 Epamat 
ra Beir. 
19 
> / 
TIépva} cal Badraveds twitov éxovo’ éuredéws 
éos: 
a ee \ 
év TAVTa TUEA@ TOV T ayaOov TOY TE KAKOV NOEL. 
20 


"Eyer cal Kydevt, diaxove, und émredOov, 
él Ypr) Tots ayabois avdpdcwy oivoyxoety. 


21 


Aial, Newpvdpiov mpodwaétatpor, 
olous avdpas aT@Xecas, uayerbat 
ayaovs Te Kal evtratpisas ® 
a a. 4 ~¢ / ” 4 
of tot éerEay olwy Tatépwr écav. 
1 mss mépyn 2 el xph Pors. and ’A@. MoA: Ath. ef 8) xpn 


3 metre favours B’s x&w, but ’A@. Tod. has ral £ so ’A0. 
MoA., Suid, Ars. Apostol.: Ath. kipnoay, H.M. éaow, éacay 


1 cf. Ar. Thesm. 528 and Sch. (‘from the verses ascribed 
to Praxilla’) and for notes Prax. 4 above 2 cf. 7AQ, TIoA. 
20 (‘at an earlier time than by the Alemaeonids, the tyrants 
were attacked by Cedon, which is the reason why they used 
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"Neath every stone, friend, lurks a scorpion; be- 
ware or he'll sting you; for there’s no treachery but 
waits upon the unseen, 


18 


This acorn the sow has, that, she is fain to have ; 
and this fair maid I have, that, I am fain to have. 


19 


’Twixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat ; 
Both wash good and bad in the very same vat. 


202 


If good men deserve a drink, drawer, forget thou 
not to pour one out for Cedon. 


7A 


Alas thou betrayer of friends, Leipsydrium, what 
heroes thou hast slain !—gallant soldiers and high- 
born gentlemen who then did show of what lineage 
they came. 


to sing of him too in one of the scolia ‘* If good men,” ete. ’); 
Zenob. 2. 42, Diogen. 8. 42 3 cf. °A@. TloA. 19. 3 (‘the 
Alcmaeonids fortified Leipsydrium on Mt. Parnes and after 
being joined there by some sympathizers from the city were 
forced to capitulate by the tyrants, a disaster afterwards 
commemorated in one of the scolia ‘‘ Alas” etc.’), #.2. 361. 
31, Apostol. 7. 70, Ars. 239, Eust. 461. 26, Suid. s. émt Aenp. 
paxn, Hesych. Aeub. 
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22 


"Ooms. abpa pirov La) Tpoolowaty, Heyday eer 
tian év te Bpotois &v te Ocotow Kat’ éuov voov. 


23 YBPIOY 

oxdrtoy 8 pact twes Kal rd txd “CBplov tod Kpnros moder. 
exer 8 otrws 

"Eore Hoe TNOUTOS péyas Sopu Kal Eipos 

Kal TO Kanov Aaroniov, TmpoBAnua XpwTos* 

TOUT} yap apa, TOUT@ Bepifer, 

TOUTH matéw Tov advv olvov am’ GpmeNa, 

5 ToUT@ déaTroTAa pvolias KEKAnpat.t 


Tol bé ft) TONMOVT every Sopu Kab Eios ® 

Kal TO Kanov Aaa niov, TpoBnpa YPOTOS, 

TAVTES youu TETTN@TES <apdl 

cpov> Kuvéovte SeaTroTayv <éué SeaTroTav>% 
10 Kal péyav Baoidja povéovt.4 


24 IlYOEPMOY 


Ath. 14. 625¢ [1. povorris]: daol dé Wvepuoy tov Thiov ev 7G 
yévet Tis Apmovias ToUT@ moinoat TKOALa > weAN, Kal Sid TO elvan 
Tov ToinThy “lwvikoy “lact) KAnOjvat Thy apuovlay. obTds éore 
lWvGepuos of pvnuoveder “Avdvios } ‘Imm@vat ev tots “IduBors 
X. « . Kald® éy %AA@ obrTws ‘Xpuody A€yer TVbepuos ws ovdey 
ThAAa,’ Ayer SE ows 6 TdOEpuos: 


Ovdsev Hv dpa TaAAA TAY O XpUaOS.” 


1 E, cf. Callim. ap. Sch. Par. ad Ap. Rh, 2. 856 dvr? yep 
€xAHOns “IBpace TlapOeviov : mss Seomdras uvoias kK. * ToAUBYT’ 
Herm. (better roAmavr’?): mss -Tes 3 suppl. B-Hil.—Crus. 
4 so KEust., paraphrasing kal mpodwvodc: ueyay B.: others 
pewveovres © Cas: mssonad § Kaib. 7 éonlyin Suid. 


1 cf, Eust. 1574, 7 ? possibly to be identified with 
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22 


The man who betrays not his friend hath great 
honour methinks both of men and of Gods. 


231! Hysrias 
Some authorities would reckon as a scolion the Song of 
Hybrias the Cretan,? which runs as follows : 
My wealth’s a burly spear and brand 
And a right good shield of hides untanned 
Which on my arm I buckle. 
With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 
With these I make the sweet vintage flow 
And all around me truckle. 


But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword ; 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones 

To call me king and lord.® 


24 PytTuermus 4 


Heracleides of Pontus On Music (in Athenaeus Doctors at 
Dinner): It is said that drinking-songs were written in the 
Ionian mode by Pythermus of Teos, and that the mode was 
called Ionian because he came from Ionia. This is the 
Pythermus mentioned by Ananius or Hipponax in the 
TIambics thus .. .® and again: ‘ Pythermus says that com- 
pared with gold all else is nothing’ ; and his actual words 
are 


All but gold is nothing after all. 


the Ibrius mentioned by Hesych. s. i8ixrhp as composer of a 
march-song (Wil.) 3 Thomas Campbell; the date of the 
poem may be as early as the 7th cent. B.c. 4 ef. Diogen. 
Paroem. Gr. i. 285 oddev fy TuAAG mayTa mAhy xpvads, Plut. 
Prov. i. 96, Suid. ovdev jv mapa TuAAG TAY 6 Xpvods 5a 
quotation has probably been lost 
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ovkody Kal Kara TovToy Tov Adyoy mibavdy eore TOV T1ddepuoy 
excidey byTa Torncacbar Thy aywyhy TOY pedA@y apudtroveay Tors 
HOeot Tay “lévwv. 


Sch. Diog. Paroem. Gr. 1, 285 Heusen altn apxh éott 
ckonlov. dyariOetor dé avto Mvbépug. 


25 
Ar, Vesp, 1241 [A8uhrov Adyor, & ’ratpe, uabey Tods ayabods 
plre: 
Ov. éotiy adwrtreniferv 
ove apdotépoics yiyverbat pirov. 


26 KAe:rayopas 
Ibid. 1245 [werd rodrov Aicyivns 6 S€Adov détera, | avhp 
copds Ka movorkds: KaT’ doerat’| 
Xpyuwata cat Biav Krevtaydpa te Kapol peta 
Octrara@v. 
Schol. ad loc. Krerraydpas médos A€youst TO els abrhy 
KAeraydpar, hres eyévero mowhtpia, OeTTAAN Tis yn FHL ser 


okoAlov twds éoti: ?AOnvators 5¢ OetTadrol cvvendxynoay ev TE 
TOs TOUS TUpdyVoUS TOAEL. 


27 

Ath. 11. 783 e, vol. 3 p. 22K [w. dutoridos]- emvoy 8& thy 
d&mvorw wera méAovs, meuetpnuévov mpds wKiTnTa xpdyov. ws 
*Apenids- © A’Aer por wédos: | TY 8 Ade mpds THYD exmlopa F 
eye téws. | B, adder ob nal Cob) thy tuvoriy AduBave,’ 
Ov Vpn TAN Exew Ovntov a0 poor, arr’ épav? 
Kal Kater Bieww—ad dé xapt aperdys.® 

1 mss Iv0épuwri 2 metre halts: Mein. Oynrov avdp’ 


kTX: perh. Oynroy bv7 3 Mein: mss ob 58 Kdpra petdn : 
the original was perh. mivew 8 auvori or the like 


1 Scholiast : ‘&s céAaka SiaBddAer adtdv, he trounces him 
for flattery’; not certainly a scolion 2 cf. Cratin. 236K 
(‘to sing the Cleitagora when he plays the Admetus’), Ar, 
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This seems to show that Pythermus suited his musical 
system to the character of the Ionians because he came from 
that part of Greece. 


Scholiast on the passage: This is the beginning of a 
drinking-song or ‘ catch’ which is ascribed to Pythermus. 


25 


Aristophanes Wasps [to cap ‘Learn the tale of Admetus, 
my friend, and seek acquaintance of the good’]. 


You cannot play the fox and be friends with 
both.1 


26 CLeiracora 2 


The Same [‘ next, Aeschines son of Sellus will receive the 
myrtle, the clever man and true musician, and forthwith will 
sing ’—] 

Money and force to Cleitagora and me with the 
Thessalians . . 


Scholiast on the passage: The song to (or on) Cleitagora 
is called the song of Cleitagora, who was a poetess of 
Thessaly . . . It is from ascolion. The Thessalians fought 
on the side of the Athenians in the war against the tyrants. 


27 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the amystis or ‘ bumper’]: 
They drank this to music, counting the time it took. Com- 
pare Ameipsias: ‘ Play me a tune, flute-girl, and sing to her 
music, you, while I drink it up. B. You play, and you take 
the bumper’ (sings) 


Much is not for mortal man ; 
Just love and meat—but you're too greedy.* 


fr. 261 K, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (‘a Laconian poetess’), Apollon. 
ap. Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1245, Hesych, KAe:tayédpa, and see above 
pp. 556-8 3 these last words are prob. substituted by the 
poet for eg. ‘and a pull at the can’ 
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28 
Hesych. 
Bopéas 


oxdbrtdy 71 obrws apxduevoy ? Ereyor. 


iB 
SKOAIA EIITA YOSON 


29 Odrew 
Diog. Laert. 1.34 7a d€ yeypaupéva im’ adrtod nol AdBay 
6 ’Apyetos els ern relvew diaxdoia . . Tay St Gdoucvwy adrov 
elvat Tade° 
\o¥ 4 , 
Ov Te Ta TOAKG Err hpoviunv arednvato SoEav" 
éy Te pateve copov 
éy <té>? Ti xedvov aipod, 
/ \ > fal m2 , , 
AVoELS yap avdpO@Vv KWTIAMY yOTaas aTEpaYTO- 
oyous. ; 
30. YodAwvos 


Ibid. 1. 61 ray 8& QSouevwy adrod earl rdde- 
Ilepuraypévos avdpa Exactov dpa 
1) KPUTTOV &yXOS EXoV Kpadia 
paidp@ <ce>* rpocevérn TpoceTe 
n / € la bl] / \ 
yr@aoa O€ of SiuyduvOos ex pedaivas Ppevos 
yey@v7. 
31 Xewdvos 


Ibid. 1. 71) ray 8€ @Souevar adrod uddrorra eddoxluncer exeivo- 


1 Mein: mss ddduevoy 2H SoB 


* all these are thought to have been derived by Diogenes 


from Lobon of Argos who prob. lived in 3rd cent. B.O. ; 
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28 
Hesychius Glossary : 


Boreas 
There was a scolion beginning thus. 


Book II 
SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN! 


29 THALES 


Diogenes Laertius Lives of the Philosophers: According to 
Lobon of Argos his writings extended to two hundred 
lines . . . The same writer gives the following as one of his 
pieces which are sung: ” 

A multitude of words is no token of a wise judg- 
ment; pursue one thing that is wise even as you 
choose one thing that is dear, or you will loose the 
never-silent tongue of the babbler. 


30 SoLon 
The Same: Of his pieces sung ? this is one: 


Against every man be thou on thy guard, lest in 
his heart he hold a secret sword though he accost 
thee with a smiling face, lest his tongue speak all 
double-worded ? from a heart that is black. 


31 CHEILON 
The Same: Of his pieces sung? this is the most famous: 
none is likely to be genuine nor is the title scolia certain, but 


all may be as old as the 5th cent. 
2 or recited 3 7.e. ambiguous 
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"By rAOivars dxdvals 6 Xpvads éeTaleTau 

\ / f > \ / 1 
Sidots Bdcavov havépav. év dé xpove 

nr lal a fal yf >” 
avdpav ayabav Te Kady TE vods Ed@x’ EheyXoV. 


32 Tlitrakov 


Diog. Laert. 1. 78 trav BE ddouevwy abrod pariora evdoniunoe 
Tade 
“Exovra, xen ToEa Kal iodoxov dapétpav 
orelxe oth 2 pata KAKOV" 
Titov yap ovdev gh da TTOMATOS 


Rare? SuydpvOov éxovar® kapdia vonpa. 


33 Biavtos 
Thid. 1. 85 r&v 8k domever adrod ebdoxiunoe 7Tade 
? na ” a > la - f 4 
Actotow APETKE TAG EV TONEL a KE MEevns” 
la x y / >’ / \ , 
mrelotav yap exer yapivs avOadns b€ TpoTros 
moAnraKe <6>° BraBepay €FéXaprev atav. 


34 KXeoBovrAov 
Thid. 1, 91 ray 5& gdouévwr cddoxtunoey abrod rade 
"Apouvoia To mAéov pépos ev Bpototow 
dyer Te TAGs? ANN’ O KaLpos apKEecEL. 
ppdves Te Kedvov" 42) paTaLos a xapis yevér Oo. 


1 Headl: mss yxpuc@ 2 Kd. Frob. éri, perh. eh 
3 B: mss €xovca: Cob. Sixobvuoy 4 mss al re p. SH 
Hermann 
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Gold that is tried gives clear proof by whetstones 
of rock ; the mind of a man is brought to the test 
of good or ill by lapse of time. 


32 Pirracus 


Diogenes Laertius: Of his pieces sung? the following is 
the most famous : 

You need to go ’gainst an evil man with a bow 
and a quiver of arrows; for of such as have a double- 
worded thought in their heart the tongue blabbeth 
only lies. 


33 Bras 


The Same: The following is famous among his pieces that 
are sung :+ 

Seek to please every citizen in the place where 
you abide; for that hath in it the greatest favour ; 
whereas presumptuous ways do often kindle noxious 
calamity. 


34 CLEoBULus 2 


The Same: Of his pieces that are sung? the following is 
famous : 

The more part among men is all rudeness and 
verbiage, whereas the due measure will suffice ; let 
thy intent be good; suffer thou not grace and 
beauty to be in vain. 


1 or recited 2 ef. Suid. KAcdéBovAos 
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TY’ 
AAAA# 


35 Eideparis? 

Berl. Klassikertexte 5.2.56 
"Byxépacov Xapitov KpaThp €ml- 
otepéa xplvpior] Te mpoTuve ovo. 
ona OTL Tap0eviKar * 
dtreipoor TAEEOMEY Uuvots 

5 Tav dSopos Hware 4 KEL pa LEVaV 
Tpotav cata? rov Tapa vavaoly deél- 
pedo TOLS Gdovta vuctiBatav oKOTOD. 


36 Mrypoorvy ® 
Ibid. 
°Q, Mova<av> ayavoppate arTep, 


cuveriomeo cov Téxver [dyv]d [yor]o. 


dipte Bpvovoay ao.dav * 
TpwToTayet copia 
, 3 / 

5 SuatrorxtAoy Expepomev. 
[via tTloe réyEav ’Ayerdou Spoo[or' | 
[ade] maparpoiewn,® ipier dda 
0 Eavod Trépvyas, TAXOS lero 
NerTorlOer [én aya]y. 

10 €d:° xabdpa médayos’ Tapa yav 
éxpeuye Notou yadeTrav 

fh \ a , 

poB8epav [Scarro|vromAav} waviay. 


1 restored by Wil. Schub. Crus. 2 or -ré (tit. in marg.) 
3 Powell Col. Alex. p. 191, which see for details : P rapdevoy 
4 Pow: P S0picwmarte 5 P kai ]oyv 6 tit. in marg. 


7 P awiday 8 Wil. wépa mpotwy 9 Pow. dxo]y 
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Boox III 
OTHERS! 


35 Tur Goppess or Spiss2 
From a Papyrus of the 3rd Cent. B.c. : 


Fill the bowl of the Graces brimming, and drink 
a health in a covert saying. Proclaim that with 
countless praises of maidens we will garland the 
Troy that was ravaged by the throwing of a spear 
at a prowling spy who was taken beside the 
immemorable ships. 


36 Mnemosyne (Memory) 


From the Same : 


O mild-eyed Mother of the Muses, follow thou a 
pure offspring of thy children, Freshly blooming is 
the song we bring, made motley with new-fashioned 
skill. [The ship] is wet with the dews of Acheloiis.4 
Pass thou no further by the shore, man, let go the 
sheet, slacken thy linen wings, make haste to the 
smooth-pebbled beach. ’Tis well. Look at the sea; 
escape ashore from the sore and awful frenzy of the 
ocean-ranging Southwind. 


See also Ar. Vesp. 1232 (above, p. 554), Mein. 
Com. Fr. Anon. 305. 


1 these poems from a fragmentary papyrus song-book may 
belong to rather too late an age to be properly included here 
2 the Greek apparently means ‘She that makes detection 
easy’ 3 Dolon, Jl. 10. 300 ff. : the song is of the nature of 
a riddle 4 prob. rain 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY 


On the third day of the Apaturia, known as 
Children’s Day, when Athenian fathers brought the 
infants born within the year to be enrolled in the 
clan, it was the custom, according to Plato, for the 
schoolchildren to compete for prizes in the singing 
and recitation of passages from the poets. The 
young Cretans, according to Ephorus, were taught 
to sing the songs prescribed by law, including, no 
doubt, the War-Song of Hybrias. At Sparta the 
survival of the Spartan war-poems of Tyrtaeus may 
be due merely to their use as exhortations to battle, 
but the traditional kinship of the Cretan and Laconian 
codes suggests that they were also taught to the 
boys. The Arcadians, in Polybius’ time, taught the 
children first to sing the Hymns and Paeans cele- 
brating the Gods and heroes of their city, and as 
they grew older the Nomes of Philoxenus and Timo- 
theus. At Chios an inscription of the 2nd Century 
B.C. mentions among school-subjects reading, recita- 
tion, and lyre-playing. We learn much the same 
of Teos from an inscription of the 3rd Century. 
Take it as a whole, Greek education, so neglectful, 
as it seems to us, of languages, was far from neglectful 
of language, and taught it in an excellent way, by 
imitation, viva voce, of good models. The children 
of the Athenians, at any rate, grew up able to appre- 
ciate the masterpieces of literature, witness the mere 
size of the Dionysiac Theatre. And not only this. 
Even as children the young Greeks took part from 
time immemorial in festal song and dance, and every 
Athenian tribe as constituted by Cleisthenes pro- 
duced large choruses of unprofessional singers, men 
and boys, at the annual festivals of Dionysus. When 
the young Athenian, and we may believe the same 
of other Greeks, took his place as a man in the 


1 the Athenian schoolmaster’s library would include such 
anthologies as the Attic Scolia and ‘ Theognis’ 
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symposia, he did not find the literary part of his 
education become a thing of the past, put away 
with his childish clothes and his long curls; but when 
the wine and dessert came on he would take his 
turn in singing or reciting poetry, and his choice 
was not always the latest thing from the @avpara— 
such as Theophrastus’ Late-Learner sits out several 
performances to get by heart—but often what he 
had learnt at school, a pos from Euripides or a 
song to his own accompaniment from Alcaeus or 
Anacreon. 

This love of music and poetry doubtless goes back 
to the dim time when the two arts were one. Plato 
above, like the inscriptions, calls the children’s 
performance fafwdia, and says that they ‘sang’ 
Solon’s elegies. These terms are survivals from that 
time. Homer makes Achilles sing to the lyre the 
“renowns of men,’ which, with songs like the profes- 
sional minstrel’s Lay of the Wooden Horse and The 
Love of Ares and Aphrodite, seem to have been the 
material out of which the two great Epics were 
‘stitched.’ But besides music, early poetry had 
another constituent, the danee. For just as voice 
and gesture are differentiations, we may believe, 
from a single activity, the communication of ideas, 
so song, poetry, and dancing, as we know them, 
are differentiations from the song-dance which 
primitive peoples still regard as a single whole. 
Although neither the civilisation described by Homer 
nor—so far as we can distinguish it from the other— 
that of the time in which he lived, can be called 
primitive in the anthropologist’s sense, the Iliad 
contains survivals from this stage of development. 
_It is clear for instance that woAm) and uédArecbar some- 
times mean much more than song and singing. Hector 
says, boasting (7. 241): ‘I know how to charge into 
the mellay of swift chariots, and how to do song-dance 
(uéArec@a) to furious Ares in close battle.’ In three 
places of the Iliad we find the phrase kuvdy méArN Opa 
yeverdar ‘become a song-dance of dogs,’ that is their 
sport. In both these instances it is the dance rather 
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than the song that makes the metaphor applicable. In 
the Odyssey (8. 266), Demodocus’ song of the Love of Ares 
and Aphrodite is accompanied or at any rate preluded 
by a dance of young men. 

And song was originally cult-song. Traces of this, 
too, survive in Homer. Phemius calls himself a 
minstrel who sings both to Gods and men, that is 
both Hymns and Lays, xdéa dvipdSv. Homer often 
ealls the minstrels @eto, ‘divine.’ Their function 
appears to have been twofold. They were profes- 
sional story-singers, and they led the dance. Just 
as the banquet was in origin part of the sacrifice, 
so what may be called the ‘entertainment’ side of 
the minstrel’s activity was once part of the religious 
side. Similarly the cult song-dance at a wedding 
or a funeral cannot be dissociated historically from 
the dance or song-dance which in Homer appears 
generally to have become a mere entertainment. 
The dance depicted on the Shield of Achilles is thus 
described (J/. 18. 590) : 

‘Also did the glorious Lame God devise therein a 
dancing-place (yopés) like that which Daedalus made 
for the fair-tressed Ariadne in wide Cnosus. There 
youths did dance and maidens of costly wooing, their 
hands upon one another’s wrists. Of fine linen was the 
maidens’ raiment, and the youths wore well-woven doublets 
glistening with the oil. Fair wreaths had the maids, and 
the young men daggers of gold that hung from silver 
belts. And now ran they around with deft feet 
exceeding lightly, as when a potter, sitting at the wheel 
which fits between his hands, makes trial to see if it 
run; now again ran they in lines to meet each other. 
Around the lovely dancing-place stood a great crowd 
rejoicing, and among them a divine minstrel made music 
on his lyre,t and leading the moar) in the midst two 
tumblers whirled.’ 

These tumblers seem to be a sort of professional 
dancers who lead the rest. As in the Hyporcheme 
of later times, their dancing was probably more 


1 the minstrel, omitted in the MSS, is not certainly to be 
supplied, as he was by Wolf, from the parallel passage of the 
Odyssey (4. 17) 
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pronouncedly mimetic than that of the chorus 
proper. It is clear that here, as sometimes In Attic 
drama, the main body of the dancers is divided into 
two parts. 

The Wedding Song-dance in Homer is rather more 
clearly a religious act (J/. 18. 490) : 

‘ And therein wrought he two fair cities of mortal men. 
In the one were espousals and marriage-feasts, and 
beneath blaze of torches they led the brides from their 
chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridai song 
(suévatos). The young men whirled in the dance, and 
high among them did sound the flute and the lyre; and 
all the women marvelled at it, standing each at her door.’ 
The Funeral Song (24.718), like some of the songs of 
entertainment, seems already to have lost the dance. 
Perhaps it is merely taken for granted : 

‘And when they had brought Hector’s body to the 

famous house, they laid him on a fretted bed, and set 
beside him the minstrels who lead the dirge, and these 
did wail a mournful song, and the women moaned in 
answer.’ 
Then in turn Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen make 
what is called a ydos or address to the dead, and 
after each yéos the women moan again. Here is 
something of the nature of an Amoebeic Dirge 
between the principals, with a chorus of wails from 
the rest. Perhaps the dance-element was supplied 
by the elaborate mourning gestures of the wailing 
women.! However that may be, the dance is clearly 
a part of the Dirge for Linus which is performed in 
the vintage-scene of the Shield (18. 572): 

‘And maidens and striplings with childish glee bare 
the honey-sweet fruit in platted baskets; and in the 
midst of them a boy made delightful music with a clear- 
toned lyre and sang to it the fair Linus-Song (07 sang of 
the fair Linus) 2 in a piping voice, while the rest, beating 
in time, followed his dancing (woA7#) and his singing, 
leaping lightly with their feet.’ 

Such a cult-dirge would retain ancient features longer 


1 as onthe Dipylon Vases; see belowp. 623 2 or, comparing 
Od, 21. 411 ‘ sang beautifully the Linus-Song (or Linus)’ 
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than the dirge for an actual burial. If it be true 
that children’s games are often rituals that have 
degenerated, it is significant that we find mention of 
pvdAny, Song-dance, when Nausicaa plays ball with her 
maidens (Od. 6. 100). When Alcinous gives a dis- 
play by the two champion ball-throwers, it is a dance: 
“and the other youths stood by the lists and beat 
time (or shouted in time), and a great din uprose.’! 


In connexion with this early song and dance we 
have had more than one mention of beating time to, 
or keeping in time with, the performer. This brings 
us to the question of THE NATURE OF GREEK METRE. 

It is usual nowadays to maintain that it went entirely 
by length of syllable; there was no ‘ictus.’ This, it is 
true, tallies with what we know of the natural accentua- 
tion—pitch, not stress—of the language in classical times ; 
and if the history of early Greek music could be confined 
to the flute, the theory would, on the face of it, be reason- 
able enough. But all the early bards are lyre-players, 
and for a good reason; the lyre-player, unlike the flute- 
player, can sing to his own accompaniment. Moreover 
* percussive’? sound like that of the lyre was probably 
found a better accompaniment to the dance than the 
‘sustained’ sound of the flute. There is no instance 
in Homer of dance or song accompanied merely by a 
flute. Now it is well known that languages change the 
nature of their accentuation, at one period stress (or 
varied loudness) predominates, at another pitch (or varied 
note); and Latin, a stress-language, successfully adopted 
Greek metre. It seems therefore more likely that the 
Greek metre of classical times did involve a very appreci- 
able ictus; and this (though of course it came to run 
counter to the natural pitch-accent of the word, and, as 
in Polish folk-music and in English blank verse, could 
be shifted on occasion from its ‘proper’ place)* may 
well have been a survival from the time when Greek or 


1 Od. 8. 370 2 the recourse of organists to grace-notes 
and staccato-playing when leading ‘congregational’ singing, like 
that of the Greek fluteplayer to the xpovmega or foot-clapper 
when training a chorus, shows that they feel the metrical short- 
comings of their instrument 3 as perhaps in the substitution 
of ~- for -~ (Anaclasis); e.g. in Sappho 86 cf. ll. 7 and 16 
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pre-Greek had more of the nature of a stress-language— 
whether or no this time was identical with the very early 
period which produced the ‘weak’ forms of ‘ roots ” 
exemplified by 5/-pp-os beside ép-w. 

That the Hexameter, or the elements out of which it 
grew, was originally a stress-metre, is perhaps suggested 
by its never admitting resolution of one long syllable 
into two short, and by such Homeric scansions as aydpor7jTa 
and ¢7An. It is significant that Aeolic verse, which, as 
we shall see, shows elements of greater antiquity than 
the Hexameter, is equally unfavourable to resolution ; 
admits ictus-lengthening—if such it be—of certain con- 
sonants; and, as might be expected in the early stages 
of a language which preferred gcopdrepos to copdrepos, 
eschews the succession of three short syllables. The 
strange contentment of classical Attic with such a form 
as arevdrepos (due to the word’s having been originally 
orevFés) shows a change in the feeling of its speakers * 
which, whether actually contemporaneous with it or not, 
can hardly be dissociated from the spread of resolved 
feet from Iambic-Trochaic into Melic metres.” 

If Greek metre was originally a stress-metre, it does 
not perhaps necessarily follow that it involved ‘equi- 
distant stress,’ that is, that it was divisible into equal 
‘bars’; but, other considerations apart, Homer’s mentions 
of beating time assuredly point this way for the folk- 
music, and the use of the xpovre(a* for the later art- 
music, Eventually no doubt, just as it became admissible 
to shift the ictus, the equidistance could be broken on 
occasion and even frequently, as it is in the Elizabethan 
madrigals, but, as in our blank verse, the underlying 
sense of it must always, one would think, have been 
there. Despite the half-parallel of our own plain-song, 
it is hard to believe that the Greek poet-musicians of the 
6th and 5th Centuries, whom Aristoxenus speaks of as 
pirdppvduot in contrast with the giArouedrcts of his own 
day, should have habitually taught a chorus of fifty non- 


1 the later working of the change appears in the fact estab- 
lished by de Groot that Demosthenes avoids groups (@) of more 
than two ‘ shorts’ and also (6) of more than two ‘ longs,’ whereas 
Plutarch and Philo avoid (b) but not (a) 2 Aleman uses 
resolution in his Partheneion, but only in trochaic lines 3 p. 
587,n.1 4 eg. by inserting a bar or bars of 3 among bars of 2 
without compensating by a change of tempo 
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professional Athenians to sing and dance an unpunctuated, 
or unevenly punctuated, succession of ‘longs’ and 
‘shorts,’ in which the grouping could make little or no 
appeal to the lay ear. Another perhaps illuminating 
consideration is, that the arrangement of Anapaests and 
Jambi (or Trochees) in two-foot ‘metra’ would seem to 
indicate 4-time rather than 2-time in the one case, and 
6-time rather than 3-time in the other, and this grouping 
surely implies a secondary ictus, as in our 6/8-time, half- 
way through the ‘metron’ or bar. If there was or had 
been no ictus at all, why the contrast in nomenclature 
with the Hexameter, where foot and metron are identical ? 
For us this question of the nature of Greek metre has 
some real importance. For with a very few exceptions, 
and those either late or fragmentary, we have lost all 
the music of Greek lyric; and if we are to accept the 
view that there was no ictus, let alone no equidistant 
ictus, we, whose own poetry goes by stress, a stress that 
in feeling if not in fact 7s equidistant, must in the nature 
of things lose much of the rhythm as well. And yet the 
gpiAdppv8uos reader of, say, an ode of Pindar, gets an 
aesthetic pleasure from the rhythm; and making all 
allowance for undoubted difference of metrical associa- 
tion between the Greeks and ourselves, this effect often 
seems to suit the sense so admirably that it is hard to 
believe it a mere phantom.? 

THE NATURE OF GREEK DANCING is mostly beyond our 
present scope; but certain considerations may throw 
some light on the early history of Greek metre. The use 
of the word ‘ foot ’ in a metrical sense proves that, of the 
bodily gestures of which ancient dancing consisted, the 
most important was the movement of the feet, doubtless 
because the feet strike the ground and so produce sound. 
Its invariable use for a group of two or more syllables 
and not for one syllable suggests that the step and the 
syllable ceased to correspond at a very early stage. This 
stage seems to have been reached earlier in the Dactylic 
and Anapaestic than in the other metres, and earlier in 


1 for instance, despite the well-meant attempts of modern 
composers of music for Greek plays, nothing can make a 
choriammbic metre solemn to the ear of Englishmen, whose 
ancestors disliked it so much that they inverted the adjective 
as in ‘the house beautiful,’ ‘the lady bountiful,’ and preferred 
‘wife’s mother’ to ‘mother-in-law’ 2 a good instance is the 
speech of Jason, Pind. P. 4. 148 ff. 
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the Iambic and Trochaic than in the Melic. The use of 
Anapaestic rhythms for marching suggests that there 
were two and not three steps to the Anapaest; and the 
Prosodiac for instance (~—~~—~~— ), clearly involved 
an unsung step or musical rest of a whole foot between 
each pair of lines. Yet that the foot once corresponded 
with the syllable and not with two or more syllables, is 
made probable both by the word itself and by the ultimate 
identity of poetry and dance, considered with the par- 
ticularly slow development of ‘ resolution ’ in Melic verse, 
which, otherwise so much more open to innovation than 
the other forms, preserved its connexion with the dance 
far longer and shows other signs of a greater antiquity. 


When Greece emerges from the Dark Age which 
followed the Age of the Heroes described by Homer, 
this dimly-seen and hardly-to-be-measured time of 
changes territorial, economic, political, we find the 
Hexameter still the art-metre par excellence, but it 
has widened its scope. The Trojan CyciE,! some 
of them of the school of Homer in Chios, but drawing 
sometimes on material other than his, have begun 
their work of filling the gaps in the Tale of Troy; 
and we have traces also of a Theban Cycle concerned 
with the two expeditions against Thebes, and of 
other Epic poetry such as the Z%tanomachy. These 
poets mostly are the conservatives—the old con- 
ventional metre and the old aristocratic themes. 
The kings were mostly perhaps still kings, and doubt- 
less liked to have bards singing at their table of the 
deeds of their heroic ancestors. We hear of a king 
Agamemnon of Aeolian Cymé, whose daughter was 
married to Midas king of Phrygia.? The name and 
the marriage are both significant. Now this Cymé 
not only plays a part in the traditions surrounding 
the name of Homer, but was the city whence Hxzsiop’s 
father emigrated to Boeotia; and in Hesiod, kings, 
by which are probably meant nobles, are oppressors 

1 this name for a select body of poetry should be compared 
with the Kkowh mepioSos of Pindar’s works (Arg. p. 6 Dr.); it 
more probably originated among the schoolmasters than 


among the professors 2 the Dynasty of kings known to the 
Greeks by this name came to an end in 105 . 
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of the people. Homer glorifies war and kingship 
like the court-poets before him. By Hesiod’s time 
the force of the royal tradition has weakened. The 
poet now detests war, and his audience—and with it 
his subject-matter—has widened. Hesiodis a popular 
poet who uses the old metre for new subjects. He 
writes more for the gatherings at the forge and less 
for the feasts in the baronial hall. Epic poetry, 
long become a mere entertainment, takes new life 
as a means of instruction. The poet resumes his 
ancient rdle of prophet. For our present purpose 
the greatest thing about Hesiod is that he speaks 
not only of the real present instead of an ideal past, 
but of himself. This, as far as we can tell, was new. 
But we must remember his Aeolic ancestry. The 
personal note which rings so clear in the poems of 
Sappho and Alcaeus may well have been struck in 
Aeolis, as we shall see, before their day. 

The same period produced the earliest of the 
Homeric Hymns. The Heroic Lay which was the 
material of Homer’s Epics seems.once to have been 
the secular, the purely narrative, portion of a sacri- 
ficial song of which the Hymn, part invocation, 
part theogony, part prayer, was the sacred or ritual 
portion. 

The extant Hymns have a way of referring to a ‘ praise 
of men’ to follow, and Thucydides calls the Hymn to 
Apollo a proem or prelude.+ Now early ritual song, for 
instance Olen’s Delian Hymn and the hymn performed 
by the Gods at the beginning of the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, was danced, as primitive poetry generally if not 
always is; yet the Hymn proper of the Greek classical 
times was not.? It is possible that it was the use of the 
narrative part as a mere story-telling which reacted at 
an early period on the ritual part, and caused it ultimately 
to drop the dance. The process of division was doubt- 
less slow, occasional long before it was usual; and even 
after it had come about, the dance seems sometimes to 
have been thought proper for the Hymn. Of the three 

1 see also on Arion, vol. i, p. 138; and on the Nome below, 
p. 674 2 the testimony of Proclus, Chr. 244. 12, to judge by 
the context, is to be preferred to that of Athenaeus, 15. 631d 
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songs of Demodocus (Od. 8. 73, 266, 499), though all are 
apparently mere entertainment, the second, which alone 
is concerned with the doings of the Gods, alone is accom- 
panied by a dance. This theory is supported by the use 
of Suvos by Homer in Odyssey 8. 429 for what is apparently 
a purely secular song—a survival perhaps from the days 
when all formal song was ritual, and the partition of the 
Hymn had not yet taken place. 


It is remarkable too that in the earliest or Mytho- 
logical Period, the Dark AGE, to which we must 
now turn back, the period of Orpheus, Thamyris, 
and Amphion, we hear little if anything of any 
poetical form but the Hymn. Yet to judge from 
references in Homer, analogies from other peoples, 
and the usages of the Greeks in later times, there no 
doubt existed side by side with them Wedding- 
Songs and Laments, for instance, and Occupation- 
Songs of spinners, weavers, grinders, rowers, and 
the like. How far all these should be classed as 
cult-songs it is difficult to say, and if not, where to 
draw the line. Go back far enough, and in a sense 
every human act 7s cult. The point here is that 
the Hymn seems at this very early time to have 
taken the first, perhaps the only, place in what we 
should now call professional circles. Why, is fairly 
clear. It was the subject of religious competition. 
And naturally, for these contests, so marked a 
feature of Greek life at all periods, were performed 
in honour of a God or hero, and for such a contest 
in music the hymn of praise or incantation—once 
of the ghost—is the obvious subject. The fact 
that Olen’s Delian Hymn to Eileithyia (p. 594, below) 
was choral and the Homeric Hymns monodic, need 
not trouble us. 

If we may trust Pausanias’ account of the earliest 
competitions at Delphi—and his account almost certainly 
represents the local tradition if not the local records— 
the early Hymns were sometimes, at any rate, sung and 
played by a single person. The truth is, the clear-cut 
line between choral and monodic song (or song-dance) 
was drawn comparatively late. Homer’s minstrels already 
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do their dancing by proxy; Hesiod’s Apollo, like Archi- 
lochus, still leads the dance as he sings and plays. That 
the early Hymn proper, that is the more strictly ritual 
part of the Heroic Lay, was, like the Hymn to the Muses 
which begins the Works and Days and some of the extant 
Homeric Hymns, quite short, is perhaps indicated by 
Pausanias’ remark on the shortness of the only genuine 
Hymns of Orpheus. Before the partition (which would 
be aided by the fact that certain narratives would be 
more acceptable than others to any particular audience 
of the wandering bard, while the same ‘hymn’ would 
be just as welcome to the descendants of one hero as to 
those of another) the ritual part would tend to shrink, 
like the choral element in the Attic Drama. Once the 
partition was complete, the Hymn itself would tend to 
become partly secularised and lengthen out into narrative, 
such as we find in the longer Homeric Hymns and Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo. 

Among the early bards we hear of Anthes of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, who composed hymns, Pierus 
of Pieria who composed ‘the poems about the 
Muses,’ the Delphian Philammon who described in 
lyric poems (07 in music) the births of Leto and 
Artemis and Apollo, and first established choruses 
at the Delphian temple. These may not all be 
facts, but it is at least clear that Central Greece 
kept its light burning throughout the Dark Age. 
The immemorial use of the Hexameter, though not 
invariable, in the Delphic oracles, betokens the high 
antiquity of the staff of poets which Strabo tells us 
was attached to the temple for this purpose. With 
such literature the didactic element in Hesiod doubt- 
less has some kinship.1 Even in Hesiod’s day there 
seems to have been something of the nature of 
poetry-schools or guilds of poets in Boeotia. The 
cult of the Muses there, the existence of the Homeridae 
in Chios, the parallel of the Asclepiadae in Cos, and 
the way in which the Greeks took it for granted, as 
for instance in Plato’s Protagoras, that arts and 
crafts passed from father to son, seem to point here 


1 ef. also his use of descriptive animal names, e.g. pepéorKos, 
A. B. Cook, C.R. 8. 381 ff. 
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to something more than a mere casual association 
of master and pupil. It may well be that Hesiod, 
that is the author of the Works and Days, attended 
a long-established school of fafwdia, to which his 
pupils or pupils’ pupils, the authors of the other 
Hesiodic poems, also belonged. The strong Aeolic 
element in the Boeotian dialect and the discovery of 
7th-Century Ionic inscriptions in Thebes, no less 
than the later history of Boeotian poetry, speaks for 
the political and cultural survival in Boeotia of a 
mixed pre-Dorian element, doubtless at first oppressed 
but not, as in most of the Peloponnese and in Thessaly, 
permanently enslaved, by the Dorian invaders. 

Cultural survivals of the days before the Great Migra- 
tions are to be found elsewhere in Greece, notably in 
Sicyon, which preserved to the time of Heracleides of 
Pontus (340 B.c.) its register of the priestesses of Argos 
and the poets and musicians,! and where the existence 
of a fourth tribe representing the pre-Dorian element has 
doubtless a causal connexion with its claim to the first 
Greek painters and sculptors and the first appearance 
there of Tragic Choruses. At Athens, where there had 
been no break with the past, the Lycomids, hereditary 
priests of Demeter, preserved the only works of Orpheus, 
Pamphos, and Musaeus which Pausanias accepts as 
genuine. These were Hymns sung at the Eleusinian 
Festival, some of them Hymns to Love. A fragment of 
Pamphos is worth quoting as one of the very few surviving 
pieces of pre-Homeric literature: *Pamphos,’ says 
Pausanias (7. 21), ‘ who composed for the Athenians their 
most ancient hymns, says that Poseidon is ‘‘ Giver of 
horses and of ships with spread sails ” 


i n~ ~ b ae) la ? 
inmwy Te SoTnpa vedy T iOuKpndeuvar. 


At Delos we hear from Herodotus and others of Olen 
‘the Lycian.’ Pausanias speaks, as though they were 
extant, of his Hymn to Achaeia, a Hyperborean maiden 
who came to Delos, his Hymn to Hera, and his Hymn to 
Eileithyia. From the last he quotes (8. 21) what is per- 
haps our earliest piece of Greek literature; for he places 
Olen before Pamphos and Orpheus: ‘The Lycian Olen 


1 probably their victories in competitions 
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_ composed various Hymns for the Delians including one 
to Hileithyia, in which he calls her 


evAWwos 


or ‘deft spinner.’ The Hymn doubtless celebrated the 
births of Apollo and Artemis. Olen’s hymns are prob- 
ably referred to in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo (156): ‘And there is this great wonder also, 
whose renown shall never die, the Delian maids that are 
servants of the Far-Shooter; for when they have praised 
Apollo and after him Leto and Artemis that delighteth 
. In arrows, they sing a strain telling of men and women 
of ancient days and charm the tribes of men.’ These 
Hymns, known to Herodotus, were still performed in 
the days of Callimachus (see p. 488, above). Of the several 
recorded inventors of the Hexameter, the claim of Olen 
is perhaps the best established. 


All these survivals of the Dark Age seem to be 
connected with Apollo or Demeter. Speaking of the 
earliest competition at Delphi, Pausanias says (7. 2) 
that he was told that the subject of the contest was 
a, Hymn to the God, and that the winner was Chryso- 
themis of Crete, son of Carmanor priest of Apollo, 
The Cretan connexion, confirmed by archaeological 
finds, occurs too in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 
which makes the God appoint as his ministers at 
Delphi the crew of a Cretan ship of Cnossus, miracul- 
ously guided to the port of Crisa. 

‘The next winner’ continues Pausanias ‘ was Philam- 
mon, and next to him Philammon’s son Thamyris. 
Orpheus, however, gave himself such airs because of the 
Mysteries that he would not enter for the prize, and 
Musaeus, who laid himself out to copy Orpheus, followed 
his example.’ This seems to mean that Orpheus and 
Musaeus, as belonging to the Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Demeter, could not reasonably be supposed to have 
competed in a Hymn to Apollo. The tradition points 
to an ancient jealousy between EHleusis and Delphi. 
‘They say’ he goes on ‘that Hleuther won a Pythian 
victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for the song he 
sang was not his own.’ We may note this early, and to 
Pausanias noteworthy, case of a lyrist-musician who was 
not also a poet. ‘It is said too that Hesiod was excluded 
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from the competition because he had not learnt to accom- 
pany himself on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to 
inquire of the oracle; but even if he had known how to 
play the lyre, the loss of his sight would have made the 
accomplishment useless.’ 


Apparently the informants of Pausanias believed that 
Homer and Hesiod were not musicians as well as 
poets, that is that they were rhapsodes or reciters 
of Epic verse. Did the rise of true Epic as opposed 
to the Heroic Lay begin the divorce of Greek poetry 
from music ? 


Philammon, like Orpheus, was said to have come from 
Thrace. As we have seen, he first established choruses 
to the God; according to some accounts he invented the 
Lyric Nome. Thamyris is mentioned as contemporary 
with Eurytus, that is with Heracles, in the Catalogue, 
Il. 2. 591. Strabo, strangely enough, makes him ruler 
of part of the Chalcidic peninsula. Heracleides ascribes 
to him a Battle of the Titans. To the same Thracian 
family belonged, according to some authorities, Eumolpus 
and Musaeus. The reputed descendants of Eumolpus 
were priests of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The story 
which made him a grandson of Boreas through the Attic 
maiden Oreithyia probably reflects a desire to associate 
him with Athens rather than Eleusis. Musaeus was said 
to have invented the Dactyl.! Besides a collection of 
oracles (see vol. ii, p. 223), he was credited with the 
authorship of works which remind us of Hesiod, Precepts, 
“Yoda, addressed to his son, and a Theogony. But Pau-_ 
sanias believed (1. 22) that his only genuine extant work 
was ‘the Hymn he composed to Demeter for the Lyco- 
mids.’ Athenian tradition gave him burial on the Museum 
Hill. Three words of his, quoted by Aristotle, stand as 
the motto for this Epilogue. The only one of what 
appears to be the earlier stratum of these primitive poets 
or poct-priests that does not seem to have been con- 

1 Were the earliest ‘ pro-hexameter ’ songs spondaic 2? Com- 
pare tho fragment of Pamphos quoted above and the spondaic 
fragments attributed to Terpander. Do Spondaic-Dactylic 
and Trochaic-Iambic origins unite in a group of two stresses, 
one strong and the other weak, the result of that mental group- 
ing of successive equal and equidistant sounds which we call 
rhythm, a grouping which in biped man naturally, where 
walking or running is concerned, falls into twos? 
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nected in any account with Thrace, is Amphion, who is 
mentioned in the Odyssey as the founder of Thebes, where 
his tomb and his tripod were shown to Pausanias. 


Although Herodotus makes these early poets 
posterior not only to Homer but to Hesiod, other 
traditions placed them before the Dorian Migrations. 
If they are historical, and most of them probably 
are, they should perhaps be placed in the time of 
the Achaean princedoms along with Demodocus and 
Phemius with whom they are sometimes coupled. 


Their foreign origin, if we may use the term of days 
when the line between Greek and Barbarian was but 
faintly drawn, implies that the Greeks, or at any rate the 
people from whom they derived a large part of their 
culture, were already in Greece, and should be considered 
in connexion with such myths as those of the Telchines 
and the Idaean Dactyls. Indeed Alexander Polyhistor, 
quoted by Plutarch Mus. 5, ascribed the introduction of 
instrumental music (xpovueta) to Olympus and_ the 
Idaean Dactyls. This seems to be a combination of two 
accounts. The Dactyls were the Phrygian priests of 
Cybele and, according to tradition, great workers in iron. 
The spread of a higher type of music, and probably this 
means of poetry, seems to have coincided roughly with 
the passing—doubtless very gradual—of the Bronze 
Age. The other account used by Alexander apparently 
aseribed the introduction of kpotpata to Olympus, 
adding that the first fluteplayer was Hyagnis who was 
followed by his son Marsyas who was succeeded by 
Olympus. This is the Marsyas who was said to have 
been flayed alive as the result of a contest in music with 
Apollo. The barbarity of the story is a mark of its great 
age; Marsyas’ name is not Greek; and the scene of his 
death is laid, like that of the activities of the Dactyls, 
in Phrygia. The myth clearly reflects an early antagonism 
between ‘ professional’ wind and string, like that which 
made Athena reject the flute when she saw the reflexion 
of herself blowing it. It is indeed possible that the flute 
as a ‘professional’ instrument came in from Asia and 
found the lyre, which had come from Thrace, already 
installed in popular, or shall we say princely, favour. 
But the great vogue of the flute in the conservative 
Dorian communities of classical times shows that, if so, 
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it must have come in very early. The tradition followed 
by Telestes was that it came with Pelops. In any 
case we must not imagine, either of wind or string, 
that no sort of instrument of the kind was indigenous in 
Greece. It has been thought that what Olympus really 
introduced was the double-flute. The Egyptians first 
used the double-flute after their conquest of Asia Minor. 
It was used in Crete in Late Minoan times. 

It should be added that the apparent contradictions 
in the accounts of cultural importations—Olen of Lycia 
and Olen of Thrace, the Hyperborean and Lycian origins 
of the worship of Apollo, and the like—are probably due 
partly to migrations such as that of the Phrygians across 
the Hellespont, partly to rivalries like that between 
Delphi and Delos, partly to the desire of the early Greek 
colonists of Asia to connect themselves with the Greece 
of the Heroic Age. Moreover the traditions of these 
early poets are doubtless contaminated by the ulterior 
motives of the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. On the 
whole we must conclude at present in favour generally 
of Eastern and South-Eastern origins rather than Northern. 
But the worship of the Muses clearly came from the 
North, and there seems to be reason sufficient to make 
a further exception of Orpheus. 

Between these bards and the age of Homer and 
Hesiod, with which we have already dealt, there is 
an almost complete blank. Yet we may well believe 
there was no break in tradition. Homer, however 
we interpret the name, clearly had forerunners. The 
passages where the Iliad speaks of two names for 
the same person or thing (e.g. Jl. i. 403), one the 
divine and the other the human, point certainly to 
an older, probably to a more hieratic and possibly a 
non-Hellenic, stage of the Epic; and the use of 
‘stock’ epithets not justified by the context is a 
certain sign of a long tradition. Hesiod, as we have 
seen, may have attended a long-established Boecotian 
school of poetry; the musico-poetical contests at 
Delphi were of great antiquity; and Orpheus’ 
severed head, in the myth, was carried by the Hebrus 
to the shore of Lesbos. 


We now pass into the region of dates and (com- 
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parative) certainties. While the true Epic of the 
Cycles, as opposed to the quasi-Epic of the Hesiodie 
school, continues to flourish in Ionia, there arises 
in Dorian Corinth an interesting figure, who on the 
strength of his Processional to Delos, written before 
the Spartan conquest of Messenia, appears in the 
text-books as the first Lyric poet. But it should 
be remembered that EumEtus was also reputed an 
Epic poet of the Trojan Cycle and a writer of history 
in Epic verse. The last sounds like a new departure 
—if it is true; and it seems reasonable enough. 
Formally it would be a natural development of the 
theogonic element of the Epos; in the great colonising 
times of the 8th Century the colonists would weleome 
a rhapsode who told them tales of their great ancestors 
of the motherland; and Eumelus was not only a 
contemporary but a kinsman of the man who founded 
Syracuse from Corinth. His Processional Hymn, 
which is written in what was then the only ‘art ’- 
metre, although it is doubtful whether Pausanias 
means that it was the first sent by the Messenians 
or the first ever sent, was probably by no means 
unique as a festal song. There may well have been 
a demand, for instance, for wedding-songs long 
before Aleman’s day, and one at least of Sappho’s 
was written in the traditional Hexameter. It 
smacks of the great days of expansion that these 
lines of Eumelus, quoted—significantly—as evidence 
for a musical competition, testify to innovations in 
poetry. The poet is clearly refusing to be bound by 
convention.? 

Side by side with the professional poetry of the 
Epic tradition there existed now, no doubt, as always, 
a body of folk-poetry which was soon to react, as 
we shall see, upon the poetry of the great musical 
contests. The Elean women’s Hymn or Incantation 
to Dionysus, though we have it in a modernised 
version, is certainly very old, probably a good deal 

1 Croiset suggests that the ref. to the ‘free sandal’ means 
that the chorus was composed not of slaves but of citizens, 
ii, p: 52 
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older than Eumelus; for in it Dionysus is a bull- 
God or rather a bull-hero,! and there is no mention 
of wine. Metrically it seems to go back, like some 
of the Half-hexameter proverbs, to pre-hexameter 
days, from the same stock indeed as the Epic, but 
a remote cousin. 


But the joint reign of the Epic and the lyre—a 
reign long afterwards still remembered in the sub- 
conscious mind of the Greek race, for xpovpara, 
literally ‘strikings,’ and odAvyop8os, literally ‘ of 
many strings,’ were used in classical times of flute 
as well as of lyre—was coming to an end. As we 
enter the 7th Century, we find new kinds of pro- 
fessional poetry, new kinds which, though they may 
not in their extant state have so long a past behind 
them as the Hexameter, must nevertheless not be 
regarded as new creations. ‘The lore of the unskilled, 
unlearned, unrecognised, has merely begun one of 
its reactions on the lore of the skilled, the learned, 
the fashionable.2 Let us begin with the Exrcy. 
The ancient view was that it originated in a lament. 
This is very likely true. The non-Hellenic word 
éXeyos which first appears in Echembrotus (c. 600 
B.C.) has been compared with the Armenian elégn 
‘reed’ or ‘flute’; Armenian is the modern repre- 
sentative of ancient Phrygian; the instrument of 
Elegy was the flute; the flute was believed by the 
Greeks to have come from Phrygia; the flute seems 
to have been connected with the worship of Cybele 
as the lyre with that of Apollo. 

At first sight the fact that the Pentameter, which is 
certainly misnamed, enters history in association with 
the Hexameter, is a strong indication that it developed 
out of it. Yet not only does it appear as early as Stesi- 
chorus (c. 600 B.c.) in conjunction with a Dactylic Hepta- 
meter, but in Archilochus (c. 650) we find ‘ half-penta- 
meters ’ mixed with Iambic and Trochaic metres; and in 
inscriptions a Pentameter sometimes ends a succession of 
Hexameters. Moreover if its early association with the 

1 unless, as has been suggested, we read %p(e) ® Arsvyaos 
2 for the inaccuracy of this distinction, see below, p. 669 
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Hexameter is to be used to prove its derivation from it, 
the same argument will hold for the Iambic, which first 
appears among the hexameters of the Margites. It is 
more likely that the Pentameter was derived partly from 
the pre-Epic Hexameter of the early Hymns and partly 
from the reaction of the ‘ pre-hexameter’ folk-songs 4 
upon it, Archilochus, who, as we shall see, seems to have 
“gone to the folk’ for some, at least, of his metres, com- 
bines Iambie and Trochaic with ‘ Half-pentameters ’; 
and it is on the face of it more likely that the Pentameter 
is a conjunction of two wholes than that Archilochus 
split it and used half at a time. 

Now if the @acyos was originally a lament, as it still is 
in Euripides’ Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, 
and in Aristophanes’ Birds, it is possible that the two 
parts of the Pentameter were once sung by two semi- 
choruses and the preceding Hexameter by a singer to the 
flute. The refrain of the ancient Klean Hymn to Dionysus 
is doubled, and so is the cry @ ire Bdxxo in Euripides; 
the Muses in the Jliad lament Achilles  dye:Bduevar, 
‘alternately’; and an amoebeic Dirge is implied in 
the Lament for Bion (48). Such an origin might account 
for what is so strange in the Elegiac Distich in com- 
parison with the frequently overlapping Epic Hexameter, 
its unity. Of course, in the earliest Elegiacs, those of 
Callinus and Archilochus, this non-overlapping rule is by 
no means always observed; moreover the second part 
of the Pentameter is always Dactylic, while Spondees are 
allowed in the first. But it is only our school-training 
in the Ovidian Distich which emphasises the frequency 
of these early overlaps rather than their infrequency ; 
and the Dactylic fixity of the second half may well be a 
custom which came in after the combination of the two 
parts had taken place; for as we shall see, it was an 
early tendency of Greek verse, as of Sanskrit, to keep 
rules more carefully towards the end than towards the 
beginning of the line, witness, among other things, the 
comparative rareness even in Homer of a Spondaie fifth 
foot. Moreover the double-long at the middle and end 
points fairly clearly to original breaks in the sense, breaks 
which it would naturally take far longer for change of 
fashion to override than the break at the end of the 


1 ¢.e. folk-songs composed in the rhythms which evolved into 
the Hexameter 
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Epic Hexameter, which at the most was equivalent to 
only a short syllable. 

Just as the lyre-metre, the Hexameter, once the 
metre of the Hymn, probably came, as we have 
seen, to be used for the Epic Lay, and the-Epic Lay 
developed into Hexameter poems of various sorts, 
so the flute-metre, the Elegiac, came to be used by 
the 8th-Century Ionians for Elegiac poems of various 
sorts. While Clonas, the so-called inventor of the 
Flute-sung Nome, probably used it at Sparta in the 
Nome called Elegos when the Nome was still hieratic, 
his later contemporary Callinus of Ephesus uses it 
for the purely secular purpose of a War-Song, and 
Archilochus of Paros not much, if any, later employs 
it for consolation, lament, accounts of war and 
travel, and what not. This change of purpose, 
which of course came gradually—for Callinus also 
wrote an Elegy to Zeus—was, as we shall see, of 
the utmost importance. 

Continuing his account of the early Pythian con- 
tests (7.2), Pausanias tells us that the first competitions 
at Delphi were musico-poetical; not till the First 
Pythiad (586 B.c.) was the athletic element brought 
in, and at the same date the musico-poetical * events ” 
were extended to include, besides the immemorial 
Singing to the Lyre, Flute-song and Flute-playing; 
at the Second Pythiad (582 B.c.) ‘the Amphictyons 
discontinued the Flute-song because they decided 
that it was not an auspicious form of music ’—that 
is, unsuitable for a ritual which was intended to 
invoke the favour of the Gods —; ‘for it con- 
sisted of very doleful flute-music with Elegies ’— 
édeyeta glossed @pqvo-—‘ sung to its accompaniment.’ 
This left the Lyre-song for the poet-musician and 
the Flute-playing for the musician. At the Eighth 
Pythiad (558 3B.c.) the Lyre-playing interest, as we 
should call it, succeeded in inducing the Amphictyons 
to inelude a contest in Lyre-playing. Now in Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo the Delphians were represented as 
singing and dancing a Paean to flutes; moreover 
Aleman said in a lost passage that Apollo played 
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the flute himself. The coincidence of dates indicates 
that in the first quarter of the 6th Century the flute- 
players were working up their case on the mytho- 
logical side. It is to be noted that we are told that 
the fluteplayers mentioned by Aleman had Phrygian 
names. 

All the same, it must not be supposed that the flute 
had nothing to do with Apollo till 586, We are told 
that the first fluteplayer to use the Lydian mode was 
Olympus in his lament for the serpent Python; and as 
such a lament can only be conceived as part of the Delphian 
ritual, this would take the use of the flute at Delphi back 
to the early 7th Century at least. The truth would seem 
to be that the flute had long taken part in the ritual of 
Apollo, but for some reason, probably the great vogue 
of the lyrist-minstrels as we see it in Homer, it was not 
given the same prominence as the lyre. 

The attempt of the fluteplayers to win recognition 
in the Pythian contests was, as we have seen, only 
partly successful. The contest in the Flute-sung 
Nome—which seems to have been in the Elegiac 
metre and at first choral—was not repeated. Else- 
where, however, we hear of Flute-song, notably in 
the ‘ solos’ of Attic Drama, down to the last Century 
B.c. Meanwhile fiute-playing continued to flourish 
all over Greece. At Sparta it was the custom to 
mareh into battle to the sound of flutes; flutes 
accompanied not only wrestling and other exercise 
of the palaestra at Athens, but many occupations 
such as building, reaping, baking, everywhere: and 
in the Doric Choral Melic, as we shall see, the flute 
came to play a great part. 


Another seemingly new type of poetry to appear 
in the 7th Century was the [ampic. Whatever the 
derivation of the word tapBos, it cannot be dis- 
sociated from that of S:OvpauBos, which will be 
discussed later. It occurs first in Archilochus: ‘I 
care neither for zambi nor for delights,’ where the 
context shows that the citation was believed to be a 
reply to those who were trying to force him to pore 
over his books. The exact meaning he attached to 
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it is not clear. We only know that he used this 
word of his poetry, or of a certain kind ofit. Whether 
it had the meaning or not to Archilochus, however, 
it is certain that when the word came to be used to 
describe a form of literature, it came to connote 
ridicule and invective, and the idea of ridicule seems 
to have joined in it with that of improvisation.’ 
The reciter of tepBo. was also called ftayBos. In 
metric the word came to be used solely as we use it, 
save that Trochaic and Iambic were sometimes 
classed together as Iambic. 

The earliest literary use of this metre, as we have seen, 
is in the burlesque Homeric poem called the Margites, 
where it is mixed with the Epic Hexameter. All we know 
of the date of this poem is that it is earlier than Archilochus. 
Like the Pentameter, the Iambic seems to have come from 
the songs of the people. It was used in the ritual of 
libation (see p. 512) and in the Eleusinian Mysteries. In 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (7th Century) a woman 
named Iambé moves the sorrowing Goddess to ‘laugh 
and be cheerful with many a quip and jest,’ and we have 
her definitely identified with ritual Iambic lines : 


dh of kad freita meOvaorepoy evadey dpyats 
Ke ’ 


‘who afterwards also did cheer her moods ’—a reference 
to the Jesting at the Bridge (yepupicuds) in the pro- 
cession from Athens to Eleusis. Of this jesting we 
probably have a fragment in the two limes quoted on 
page 514, where we have Iambic metre certainly in the 
first and probably also in the second. At Sparta we find 
this metre in the Chorus of the Three Ages (p. 530); 
at Athens in the formula for dismissing the ghosts at the 
Anthesteria.2. And it occurs in the songs for Children’s 
Games (p. 538). Such customs are very old, yet here is 
the Iambic senarian full fledged. 

The Iambic metre, then, though it appears to have 
been raised to art-status by the Ionians, was known 
and used in ritual all over Greece. 


Iambic poetry seems to have been sung to the accom- 


“aie L. Hendrickson, Am. Journ. Philol. 1925, 101, 
sees in literary invective a development of the magical curse 
2 Ovpage, Kapes* ovKér’ 'AvOcorjpra, Zon, 4.33. 
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paniment of a sort of lyre, the iauBinn. The KrepiauBost 
accompanied it also, but with this the vocal delivery was 
something halfway between singing and speaking, appar- 
ently resembling the spoken part of a modern comic 
song, where the performer merely speaks in time with the 
music. 

For the origin of the art-use of the Iambic it is 
important to note that ArcHILocHuUS belonged to 
a family of hereditary priests of Demeter. 

It is well known how in his anger at being refused the 

hand of the daughter of a Parian noble he attacked the 
whole family in an Iambic poem which he sang or recited 
at the festival of Demeter, producing such an effect that 
the daughters of Lycambes, whose ‘character the verses 
called in question, were believed to have hanged themselves 
for shame. 
Clearly, ike the Hymns in the contests at Delphi 
in honour of Apollo, Iambic song-poems were the 
subjects of poetico-musical competitions at Paros in 
honour of Demeter. The sequel may indeed have 
done something to bring the Iambic Trimeter into 
more than local or ritual use among the professional 
poets of Greece; but the ancient belief that Archilo- 
chus invented it, in view of the complete metrical 
identity of his lines with those of the Attic tragedy 
of 150 years later, is extremely unlikely. He was 
also said to have invented the combination of unlike 
rhythms. This in view of the Margites can be only 
partly true. 

‘To him also’ says Plutarch 2 ‘ are ascribed the Epode, 
the Tetrameter, the Cretic, the Prosodiac, and the lengthen- 
ing of the Dactylic Hexameter (e.g. in heptameters and 
octameters); by some also the Elegiac ’"—and so on, 
referring to his new metrical combinations, and then— 
‘the practice of reciting some of the IJambics to the 
instrument (AéyecOa: mapa Thy kKpovow) and singing 
others ’—and a little further on—‘ he is also thought to 
have invented rhy kxpotow thy bro thy gdhy, or playing a 


1 used also for accompanying what were probably Melic 
Monodies of Aleman (see p. 617) 2 that is to say, the author 
of the De Musica (§ 28) 
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higher melody than what you sing, whereas all the poets 
before him played the same notes as they sang.’ 

It is clear, judging him merely from the technical 
standpoint, that we have to do here with a great 
poet-musician. But Archilochus was great for other 
reasons. Not only is he the first satirist, but with 
the partial exception of Hesiod he is the earliest 
person of our western civilisation that we know from 
a portrait drawn by himself. 

His works as preserved in antiquity comprised Hlegies, 
Iambics (including Trochaics), Epodes, Inscriptions (that 
is epitaphs and votive labels), and a Book of Hymns 
addressed mostly to Dionysus and called “Id8arxor. 
In the Elegies he says: ‘ Iam the servant of lord Enyalius, 
yet I am also versed in the lovely gift of the Muses.’ And 
this: ‘In the spear is my kneaded bread, in the spear my 
Ismarian wine, I recline when I drink on the spear.’ 
And again: ‘Ah me! lifeless I lie in the toils of Desire, 
pierced through and through with the intolerable pams 
the Gods have given me.’ 

These little fragments suffice to show that a new 
thing has arisen in Greek poetry, the personal poem. 
The fame of Archilochus, as the mere preservation 
of his poems testifies, was Panhellenic. His lambic 
Hymn of Victory to Heracles, originally sung ‘ for his 
own victory at Paros in the Hymn to Demeter’ 
became something like? the Greek equivalent of 
our ‘ See the conquering hero comes,’ itself originally 
written for a particular, though imaginary, occasion. 

To sum up, we may ask what do we feel as chiefly 
distinguishing Archilochus from the Epic poets? 
Not so much his metres, different through these are, 

1 Cf. Plat. Laws 812d, Arist. Prob. 9. 39. 921la. 25 (Gevaert) ; 
in this ancient approximation to modern ‘harmony’ the 
accompaniment took the higher note, Ib. 12. 918a. 37; that it 
never involved more than two ‘parts,’ which converged ulti- 
mately on the keynote, is clear from Ib. 16. 918b. 30; both 
melody and accompaniment could be played by a single per- 
former on the double-flute, Apul. Flor. 1; the same was done 
by theo lyre, neither hand being used for ‘stopping’; flute- 
melodies so rendered would presumably have a range only 
of a ‘ fifth,’ lyre-melodies of an octave 2 it was rather less 
formal; ‘chairing’ would be perhaps a nearer parallel 
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as his notion of what is a proper subject for poetry. 
In the century, if that be the right estimate, between 
Hesiod and these early 7th-Century poets, the Greeks, 
and particularly the Ionian Greeks in close touch— 
and that connotes self-contrast—with the civilisations 
of the East, had grown more conscious of themselves, 
more introspective, with the result that art-poetry 
and art-song—to use ill-sounding but useful terms— 
were no longer only the expression of what happened 
but also of what was felt. This in a sense was a 
reversion; for Epic itself, as we have seen reason to 
suppose, was ultimately a development of the primi- 
tive incantation, once itself a cry for help, an expres- 
sion of feeling. But from the point of view of art 
it was an advance. Art lives by periodic reversion 
to ‘nature.’ Moreover the folk-expression, so to 
call it, of emotion, tends to be tribal, formal, senten- 
tious. An ignorant man speaks in metaphors and 
proverbs; it takes a cultured man to express his own 
feelings in his own terms. And so although the lost 
forerunners of these poets went back, as it were, to 
the people both for the form and the content of the 
new poetry, it was not from the old popular poetry 
that they took the personal outlook. Indeed the 
germ of this is to be seen in Hesiod himself, but it took 
three or four generations to come to life. 


Athenaeus has preserved a fragment of Archilochus 
in which he speaks of ‘leading the Lesbian paean 
to the flute.’ The adjective marks a connexion of 
great interest. Contemporary with the rise of the 
Ionian Hlegiac and Iambic poetry, or perhaps a 
little later, comes the rise of the AmoLIAN Me ic.+ 

The instrument of Melic song was originally the lyre. 
The word péAos as applied to this sort of song does not 
occur before Herodotus. In Aleman, who flourished in 
the latter half of this 7th Century, we find the phrase 
érn 5é ya Kad pédos, meaning ‘lines and a tune.’ So also 
Echembrotus speaks of himself early in the 6th Century 


1 writers on Greek literature sometimes use ‘Lyric’ to 
include Iambic and Elegiac poetry; in this book it is always 
equivalent to ‘ Melic’ 
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as uédre 78° edAdyous “EAAnow aeidwv. And this seemingly 
older meaning survived along with the other in the 5th 
and 4th Centuries.1 It is not unreasonable, then, to 
suggest that the word uéAos was applied to this sort of 
poetry at a time when the three others, Epic, Elegiac, 
and lambic, had already become mere spoken verse. It 
meant, in short, tune-poetry. 


This poetry, in the very early time when all poetry 
was normally sung, seems to have arisen as an art- 
formin Lesbos. The tradition of the head of Orpheus 
being carried thither by the Hebrus reflects this 
belief. 


Metrically the outstanding difference between Melic 
poetry and its contemporary art-forms of verse appears 
to have been that it did not admit resolved feet. The 
Hexameter and Elegiac, strictly speaking, did so neither, 
but in them the poet often had the choice between 
Dactyls and Spondees. It is in this choice that the 
difference really lies. Early Melic had certain ‘freedoms,’ 
as we shall see, but no choice so wide as this. Its line 
always has the same number of syllables. This peculiarity 
cannot be dissociated from its longer adherence to the 
dance. For Choral Melic remained song-dance right 
through the classical period. Resolution did of course 
come in, but not foralong time. Melic poetry was divided 
by 5th-Century custom into two categories, Choral or 
xopeydia and Monodic or movwdia. In. the early days 
this distinction would have been meaningless. In 
Homer the lyre-player sings and plays to lead the dance; 
the dancers also sang in certain forms of early Greek 
poetry, always perhaps in the very earliest; but except 
in the Paean of Iliad i. 472, the musico-poetical part of 
the performance centres, for Homer, in the minstrel, 
and the dance, if there be one—and that ‘if’ is the 
beginning of Monodic poetry—seems to be an impromptu 
reflexion of his words and music, in which the amateurs, 
if we may so call them, were led by two tumblers. This 
technical subordination of the dance, which had led even 
in Homer to Monodie or solo performances without it, 
was probably connected with the development of the 
Hymn and its secular offshoot, if such it were, the Epic. 


1 pédos is the ‘tune’ as opposed to the ‘ accompaniment ’ in 
Arist. Probl, 9. 12. 918a. 37, 49. 922b, 28 
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It is not to be supposed that cult song-dances like the 
Wedding-Song, Olen’s Dance-song to Artemis, and the 
Dirge for Linus, were impromptu performances; and it is 
to them more than to the Hymn that we should probably 
look for the origins of the Choral Melic which comes to 
light in the 7th Century. 


The instruments employed in Choral Melic were 
both lyre and flute; in Monodic the lyre, except in 
the Flute-sung Nome, which seems to have been 
accompanied by a dancing chorus. 


The most usual word for the lyre in Homer is ¢épuryé; 
ki@apis is far less common; and Advdpa, xéAus, an 
BapBiros do not occur till later. Of these five words 
all except BapBitos if not Greek are at any rate Indo- 
European, for it does not seem impossible to connect 
kl@apis, or as it appears after Homer «ifdpa, with 
Ki@apos ‘the chest (pectus),’ perhaps originally ‘ breast- 
bone.’ In the Border Ballad of The Pwo Sisters the 
harper makes a harp out of the breast-bone of a drowned 
maiden and strings it with her hair. This, we may believe, 
though the breast-bone would hardly be a human one as a 
rule, would be one type of primitive stringed instrument, 
and the xéAvs or tortoiseshell the other. They would 
of course retain their names long after they had come to be 
made of wood. The ancients appear sometimes to have 
drawn a distinction, associating the xiédpa with Apollo 
and the xédAvs or xéAvyva with Hermes. The player 
of the Linus-Song in Homer is said ¢édpuiyyt xidapiCey, 
which seems to show that ¢édpuryt and xkidapis were 
identical to Homer’s audience. The word Advpa is first 
found in Archilochus. BdpBitos and yédvs perhaps be- 
longed originally to the Aeolic side of Greek Melic, 
KiOdpa to the Ionic. The ‘ Lydian’ pectis was probably 
new to Greece in Sappho’s day. The differences of name 
doubtless represent, in most cases, differences in form and 
in tonal range and pitch. 


The reconstitution of the musico-poetical com- 
petitions at Delphi in 586 was due, no doubt, to new 
influences. One of these was clearly a ‘ boom,’ as 
we should say, in fluteplaying, which is to be con- 
nected with the spread of Hlegiac poetry; another 
was probably the spread of Aeolian Melic. 
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‘If ever’ says Aelian! ‘the Spartans required the aid 
of the Muses on occasion of general sickness of body or 
mind or any like public affliction, their custom was to 
send for foreigners at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, 
to act as healers and purifiers. For instance they sum- 
moned Terpander, Thales [or Thaletas], Tyrtaeus, Nym- 
phaeus of Cydonia, and Aleman.’ Here in 7th-Century 
Greece is the poet as medicine-man. This, doubtless his 
original réle, is reflected earlier by Homer’s epithet ‘ divine,’ 
later by Simonides’ peace-making between Hiero and 
Theron and by Pindar’s counsels to his patrons, always 
by the attributes of Apollo. Apollo destroys the pre- 
sumptuous, helps and heals in time of general need, is 
the God of prophecy, and the God of the lyre and of 
song. Moses stayed the plague. But this is by the way. 
‘The first establishment of music at Sparta > says 
Plutarch? ‘was due to Terpander.’ TERPANDER, 
who flourished in the middle of the 7th Century, is 
variously described as an Antissaean or Methymnaean 
of Lesbos, and of Cymé in Aeolis. The last, we may 
remember, was the birthplace of Hesiod’s father, and 
according to some accounts Terpander was descended 
from Hesiod. But his father’s name, Derdenes, is 
hardly Greek. 

According to Pindar,’ Terpander invented the barbitos 
‘at the feasts of the Lydians to vibrate in answer to the 
sounds (akovdy, a&xo@y) of the low-pitched pectis,’ which 
apparently refers either to the only type of harmony 
admitted by Greek music, two concurrent melodies, of 
which the lower carried the air, both converging finally 
on a single note (see p. 606, n.), or to the tradition that 
Terpander added the octave string to the lyre. That he 
did so, if this is true, at the expense of the ‘ third ’ note 
(that is our sixth) in the scale, which he removed, is sug- 
gested by several considerations, for instance the statement 
of Plutarch that the lyre had only seven strings down to 
the time of Phrynis (c. 450).* 

Aclian’s list of the lyric poet-musicians who ‘ran’ 
the official cult-music at Sparta in the latter half of 
the 7th Century is incomplete. It may be supple- 


1 V. H. 1250 2 Mus. 9 3 Ath, 635d 4 the seven- 
stringed lyre was used in Crete as early as the Late Minoan Age 
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mented from Plutarch Mus. 8 (vol. i, p. 7). Some 
of those mentioned were Dorians, one at least an 
Ionian, but in the full list there was doubtless a 
predominance of Aeolians.1_ According to Plutarch, 
the last Lesbian citharode to win the prize at the 
Spartan Carneia was Pericleitus, who seems to have 
flourished about 550. The great days, then, of 
Spartan patronage of poetry lasted for rather over a 
century, though it must not be supposed that it now 
ceased. The Argument to Theocritus (p. 616 n. 3) 
implies that Maiden-Songs were sung at Sparta as 
late as the time of the Persian Wars, and the Birds 
of Aristophanes (11 Schol.) mentions a contemporary 
victor at the Carneia. 

The above passages, even if they stood alone, 

would prove the early existence of poetico-musical 
contests (dy&ves) elsewhere than at great religious 
centres like Delphi. It is doubtless true that there 
had Jong been competitions in ‘ music’ and athletics 
(which it should be remembered were the two great 
branches of Greek education) in connexion with many 
local cults all over Greece, and at these hundreds of 
poet-musician-schoolmasters competed of whom we 
shall never know the names. All these took part in 
the development of Greek poetry, and it is a serious 
error to imagine that the great personages whom we 
know of are the only factors in the problem of its 
history. 
Some of the most famous poems, which no doubt won 
prizes at the Carneia during this period, survived not 
only in books but as folk-songs. ‘During the Theban 
invasion of Laconia (370 B.c.) the Helot prisoners’ says 
Plutarch ? ‘ refused to sing at the bidding of their captors 
the songs of Terpander or Aleman or Spendon the Laconian, 
on the plea that their masters never allowed it.’ 

Among the fragments of the poetry ascribed to 
Terpander we find a Hymn to Zeus and an Hexameter 
Lyre-sung Nome to Apollo called the Orthian or 


1 see vol. i, p. 29: in Sa. 148 the phrase ‘Lesbian poet,’ 
usually taken to refer to Terpander, may be general ? Lyc. 28 
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High-pitched.1 He was also credited with Proems or 
Preludes, that is Hymns to be followed by Epic Lays, 
the first-known Scolia or Drinking-Songs, and innov- 
ations in rhythm. The Nomes and Proems will be 
dealt with later (pp. 673 ff.). 
On the strength of its metrical similarity to his Spondaic 
‘Hymn ’—probably a Proem—, the ancient view that 
Terpander invented Drinking-Songs, and the belief that 
the Spondaic rhythm was ‘80 called from ocroydal 
‘ libations,’ editors sometimes ascribe to him the [nbation 
Flute-Song to the Muses and Apollo. A fragment to the 
Dioscuri written in molossi (— — —) is perhaps his. 
There is no trace in Terpander of Iambic or Elegiac, 
or of the Aeolic rhythms of Sappho and Alcaeus. We 
unfortunately possess too little of Terpander’s work 
to do more than take his ancient reputation on trust. 

The Scolion-tradition was probably carried on by 
a poet in the same list, the Ionian PoLYMNASTUS, 
whose merry and perhaps obscene Flute-songs were 
sung at Athens in the time of Cratinus. Polymnastus 
followed the lead of Clonas, whom Plutarch describes 
as ‘the first composer of Flute-sung Nomes and 
Processional songs,’ and includes with him among the 
authors of the seven traditional Nomes sung to the 
flute. To some of the same poets are ascribed Paeans 
and Elegies. One of them, Thales or THALETAS of 
Gortyn, who seems to have been the great poet of 
Crete, was said to have imitated Archilochus, and also 
to have resuscitated the Paeonic and Cretic rhythms, 
both of which involve quintuple time, from the old 
flute-musie of Olympus. That this music. still 
existed, if we could but be sure that there was not a 
second Olympus, would prove a tradition stretching 
back into the Dark Age. But the Olympus imitated 
by Thaletas is perhaps not so ancient. 

A famous Spartan poet of this period was probably 
a native of Aphidnae in Attica, TyRTaArus, called by 
Suidas’ authority a writer of Elegy and a fluteplayer. 
This was doubtless his chief fame in the later antiquity, 
but he also composed for the choruses. 


1 classed by Sch. Ar. Nub, 595 among the Proems 
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To judge by the two quoted by the Attic orator Lycurgus 

—ultimately, it is thought, from a military song-book, a 
textbook of Spartan education,—his War Elegies or 
Exhortations resembled those of Callinus in the naiveté 
and vigour of their appeal. Lycurgus gives the occasion 
of their use: ‘ Whenever the Spartans take the field 
under arms, every man has by law to be summoned to 
the king’s tent to hear Tyrtaeus’ songs, this being the 
surest way of making him willing to die for his country.’ 
It was the time of the Second Messenian War. Sent by 
the Athenians at a request the Spartans made them, in 
obedience to an oracle, that they would send them a 
general, Tyrtaeus played the part not only of war-poet 
but virtually, if not in name, of commander-in-chief. 
We also possess some fragments of his Elegy Hunomia, 
an exhortation to orderly life. Of his Hmbateria or Songs 
of the Battle-Charge a possible example is printed among 
the FPolk-Songs. It should be noted that these Spartan 
Elegies still preserve the Ionic dialect free, or almost 
free, of Dorian admixture; the Hmbateria on the cther 
hand, being anapaestic, are entirely in the Doric, having 
no foreign tradition to comply with. 
The story that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster 
need not be rejected. Music was no doubt a part of 
Athenian education from very early times, and an 
important part of the musician-poet’s profession must 
have been to teach his art. Tyrtaeus’ fame was not 
confined to Sparta. In Plato’s day the young 
Athenian learnt his songs by heart. 


The Ionian Jambie and Elegiac tradition is con- 
tinued in the latter half of the 7th Century by 
Semonides of Amorgus, Mimnermus of Colophon, 
and Solon the Athenian lawgiver. Of these, SrmMo- 
NIDES uses the Jambic for satire of a gnomic or moralis- 
ing type, and appears to have composed a History 
of Samos in Elegiacs. The latter probably at this 
time would already be recited rather than sung. 
MimnerRMus, who, like his fellow-countryman 
Polymnastus, wrote Flute-sung Nomes, uses the 
Elegy for poems on such themes as love and the 
shortness of life. 

One of these, or a Book of them, was addressed to his 
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flute-girl—and, one may suppose, accompanist—Nanno, 
who did not requite his love. Though gnomic in style, 
the fragments of Mimnermus resemble those of Archi- 
lochus in combining the general with the personal; and 
in reading them we feel ourselves in the presence of the 
author. ‘What would life be, what would pleasure,’ he 
sings, ‘ without golden Aphrodite ?’ 

Mimnermus has been called the father of the 
Erotic Elegy. The two streams Iambic and Elegiac 
unite for the last time in the first truly Athenian poet, 
the greatest instance of the poet as healer of public 
ills, Soton. But we are passing beyond the limits 
of this book. For our present purpose it must 
suffice to add that Solon answered Mimnermus’ wish 
that he might die without disease or trouble at the 
age of sixty, with a poem requesting him to read for 
sixty, eighty—a story which is useful as marking the 
Tonian origins of Attic literature, and as illustrating 
the use of poetry as a medium of criticising another 
poet, a use which may derive from Archilochus’ 
employment of the Iambic for invective. 

Thus the spheres of Elegiac and Iambic have by 
the end of the 7th Century overlapped, both having 
probably by that time to some extent dropped the 
music,! becoming, like the Epic, mere recitation-verse, 
but often still accompanied by an instrument whose 
rhythm was followed by the reciter. This change 
would naturally tend to bring the two kinds together. 
Melic still held apart, and though, as we shall see, it 
was not always sung, preserved so strongly the 
traditional connexion of poetry with music and the 
dance that it actually appears to have restored the 
dance element to the sphere of art. 

Even if we admit the use of the seven-stringed lyre in 
art before Terpander,? early Greek music undoubtedly 
had a very limited range of tone, and must have relied 

1 Wilamowitz points out that the story of Solon reciting his 
Elegy Salamis in the agora mentions no fluteplayer, Plut. 
Sal. 8. 1 2 its invention is ascribed to Hermes in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (c. 590 B.0.); it was probably a folk- 
instrument in Lesbos long before Terpander adopted it for art, 
see p. 610, n. 
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forits effect more onrhythm and less on melody than modern 
song. Indeed the lack of rhythmical variety probably 
contributed much to the disuse of the Hexameter, the 
Elegiac, and the Iambic, as song-metres; and it may be 
that Melic took their place chiefly because, being as a new 
art-form less bound by tradition, it was better able to 
supply this very want. And the desire for the fullest 
possible expression of this variety would emphasise the 
importance of the dance. Another thing which gave 
Melic an undoubted advantage, at any rate in solo per- 
formances—and Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic were by this 
time all monodic—was that the performer was his own 
accompanist. This it is that with us causes from time to 
time the vogue of a new stringed-instrument, the banjo 
in the last generation, the ukulele in this. 

The: later writers of Elegiac and Iambiec poetry, 
Hipponax, Phocylides, Xenophanes, Theognis, do not 
concern us here. It is enough to note, as a sign of the 
times, that Xenophanes was a philosopher. 


Turning now to the Lyrists, we find in the last 
quarter of the 7th Century the most popular poet 
of the Spartan Succession, ALCMAN, whose poems, 
with the possible exception of Terpander’s, alone 
appear to have survived into Alexandrian times. 
With Aleman—whose name is the Doric form of Alc- 
maeon—Spartan pride showed itself, as with Tyrtaeus, 
in the legend that made a foreigner into a native, and we 
find in antiquity a conflict based on the disagreement 
between the popular and literary traditions. It is not 
unlikely that there was Lydian blood in his veins. There 
appears to have been close intercourse between the 
kingdom of Croesus and the Greek islands, notably 
Lesbos, about this time, but whether Aleman came under 
the native Lesbian influence as well as that of its offshoot 
at Sparta is not clear. 

His chief work would seem to have been choral, 
and most of this composed for girl-choirs. Of the 
Wedding-Songs known to Leonidas of Tarentum no 
trace survives. The Partheneia or Maiden-Songs were 
closely akin to the Hymn in purpose, but there the 
resemblance ceased. 
The largest fragment is that of a poem which perhaps 
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contained fourteen or sixteen stanzas, of which we have 
eight. Of these the first three contain the end of the 
myth of Heracles’ revenge on the sons of Hippocoén, and 
the last five praise of the chorus and references to the 
occasion and the hoped-for victory in the competition. 
The phrase vedyiSes ipjvas epdras éréBay is either an 
anticipation of this victory or, perhaps more likely, a 
reference to the object of the ritual, thanksgiving after 
war. That peace in that sense particularly affected the 
Spartan maidens is clear from the Argument to Theocritus 
(p. 2 1. 7 Wendel). The poem seems to have been sung 
and danced at dawn in procession to the temple of Orthia. 
The chorus apparently was composed of cousins, or at 
least members of the same tribe. What lies behind the 
comparison of the leader and vice-leader to horses and 
doves,—ritual, coterie-trick, or traditional type of meta- 
phor—we cannot tell; but it is worth noting that early 
ivories found in her precinct show Orthia surrounded by 
birds. Other fragments addressed to the Dioscuri, to 
Zeus Lycaeus, to Hera, to Artemis, to Aphrodite, may well 
come from Partheneia. 

From these fragments we should judge that these 
Maiden-Songs began with an address to the Muse and 
an invocation of the God to whom they were sung. 
Then came the myth; and then the personal part— 
praise or banter sometimes in the poet’s name and 
sometimes in the chorus’ own—with references to the 
competition, the prize, the judges, and so on.? In 
one delightful fragment, where Aleman complains 
that he is getting too old to dance with his maidens, 
the implication is that in his day, as in that of 
Archilochus before him, the poet was the édpywv, 
the leader of the dance, in more than name. The 
Love-Songs, of which we have one very charming 


1 ‘the maidens being hiddon away owing to the disturbance 
caused by the Persian War, certain country fellows entered the 
temple of Artemis and lauded the Goddess with their own songs’ 
2 fr. 24, where the girls apparently address the poet, is said to 
have come at ‘the beginning of the 2nd Partheneion’; but the 
fragment would make a strange beginning, and it is unlikely 
that the pattern of a ritual ode of this period should have been 
so elastic ;! wo should perhaps translate ‘ at the beginning of the 
2nd Book of the.Partheneia ’ 
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fragment, were seemingly monodie and _ secular, 
following the lead of Polymnastus. Some of these 
perhaps were recited rhythmically to a kind of lyre (cf. 
Hesych. xdepbiauBos). Their occasion would be usually 
a monodic cmos or serenade; some may have been 
sent as letters. Alcman’s Fifth Book was composed 
of Drinking-Songs, oxéda or ovpumorixd, probably 
developments of the ritual Libation-Songs some of 
which seem to have been ascribed to Terpander. 


His metres are most commonly Dactylic or Anapaestic, 
and Iambie or Trochaic, in both cases with the occasional 
use of Spondees, and in the latter with that of resolved 
feet. These elements are sometimes combined in the 
same line. We also find the Cretic (—~—), said to have 
been introduced at Sparta by Thaletas of Crete, and the 
Ionic (~~——), perhaps brought thither by Polymnastus 
of Colophon. ‘The occurrence of the Paeon (~~~— or 
—~~~) in Aleman is doubtful. Aleman seems to have 
had a fondness for the Dactylic Tetrameter, which is 
indeed found in Archilochus, but only combined (in the 
same line) with other elements; and if we may trust the 
MSS there are seeming traces in his fragments of that 
closer combination of Dactyl and Trochee which is some- 
times, but incorrectly, called logaoedic,! whereas Archilo- 
chus keeps these two elements each to its line or part of 
the line. These details are given here because they show 
the gradual encroachment of the other metres on the 
traditional art-form, the Hexameter. 

According to Suidas’ authority Aleman was the first 
(if this is the right translation) to adopt the practice of 
not accompanying the Hexameter with music.* Another 
interesting point is the structure of Aleman’s strophes. 
The Archilochian stanza never exceeds two lines, of which 
the first is divisible by caesura and the second generally 
shorter than the first. The stanzas of Aleman, if we may 
trust the Alexandrian line-division of the lst Partheneion, 


1 the use of the term for any mixture of Dactyls and Trochees 
is amodern and now mostly discredited extension of its use by 
Hephaestion for Dactylics with a Trochaic, or for Anapaestics 
with an lambic, close 2 7d wh é€amétpors pedwdecv: an alter- 
native is ‘singing to lyre or flute songs whose metre was not 
Hexameter’; one is tempted to excise “7, thus making it‘ to 
use Hexameters in Melic poetry’ 
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range from three lines to six—not fourteen, for the ancient 
belief that the Triad (strophe, antistrophe and epode) was 
the invention of Stesichorus is probably not quite correct. 
The threefold choric arrangement has its early Spartan 
analogue in the Song of the Three Ages, and a short strophe 
of four lines followed by an only slightly longer epode of 
six, is more likely at this early period than a strophe of so 
many lines as fourteen. But it should be noted that, 
as in Anacreon and to a great extent too in Sappho and 
Alcaeus, each strophe consists of a repetition of homor- 
rhythmic units; it is probable also that, as with them, 
the same metrical system occurred in more than one of 
Aleman’s poems. It is interesting to note that the sense 
always ends with his triad, but not necessarily with his 
strophe. 


Aleman’s place as the first of the Nine Lyric Poets 

was doubtless primarily due to the preservation of his 
poems into Alexandrian times, and their preservation 
proves their popularity. The epitaph seen by 
Pausanias said with pride that his poems ‘ were not 
made the less sweet because he used the tongue of 
Sparta ’"—which seems to indicate that his dialect 
was an innovation. 
His predecessors, mostly Lesbian, had perhaps run the 
Aeolic tendencies too strong, and the patriotic objectors 
(prototypes of the upholders of British music during the 
late war) welcomed a poet who would put a reasonable 
amount of Doric into these songs of Dorians. The epitaph 
is probably not contemporary; but it may have been put 
up at some time, perhaps during the Peloponnesian War, 
when Spartan pride in. everything Spartan was at its 
height. The same pride would secure the repeated per- 
formance and consequent preservation of his poems, as 
made him a Spartan instead of a Lydian. 


His dialectic innovation, though not so remarkable 
as would appear at first sight,' was doubtless a real 
advance, but his claim to greatness rested, as we have 
seen, on greater things. 


1 the late Laconian forms such as o for @ must be due to 
comparatively late editing; inscriptions show that these 
changes were not recognised in the spelling of the dialect till 
some generations after the time of Aleman 
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It is now time to step back to the early history of 

Greek CHorat Mrxic. Among the various forms 
of this kind of poetry are some to which belong certain 
refrains, ime may to the Paean, & Si6vpaufe to the 
Dithyramb, spi dpévae to the Wedding-Song, atdwov 
to the Lament.? 
These refrains, called by the later Greeks égiuva and 
in origin probably identical with the érw5dés, whose name 
indeed is sometimes given them, are doubtless the oldest, 
and probably also the most truly ritual, parts of the 
song-element in the song-dances in which we find them. 
The lengthened vowel in two of them, like such forms as 
Kaxeovmevos In Homer, betokens metrical adjustment, 
perhaps of stress-elements to the conditions of a pitch- 
language. Without pressing the parallelism unduly, we 
may note here that some of the old Norse ballads of the 
Shetlands have come down to us with the body of the 
stanza in an English translation, but with the refrain— 
which is comparatively unimportant as mere entertain- 
ment—still untranslated. Some of the traditional 
English carols similarly have the refrain in Latin. It 
would seem then that the refrain resists change more 
obstinately than the rest of the song, and the apparently 
non-Hellenic character of the Greek refrains points to a 
language shift. It should be noted here that ifie mamy 
recalls the Hexameter, and the Hexameter was closely 
connected with Apollo; while @ 5:évpau8_e is Iambic, and 
the Jambic was associated with Dionysus as well as 
Demeter.? The song itself was doubtless called after the 
refrain—raidy, d.6dpauBos, etc.—and not vice versa. 

The Refrain in its earliest stage probably arose out 
of one or both of these elements: (1) the cult cry- 
and-movement—to use a term more applicable here 
than song-dance—of the crowd during the performance 
of a cult-act by one or a few of their number, an act 
in which most of them could share only vicariously, 
such as the slaying of an ox; (2) the ‘ occupational’ 
cry-and-movement of a number of people doing the 

1 the war-cries ¢AcAed (or éAcAcAcd) and aAadd are formal cries 
which might have but apparently did not become refrains; 
édeked was also used in lamentation 2 it should be added that 
édeAed and adadd, like the Embateria, are Anapaestic, and that 
Euripides uses Anapaests in a lament, Hec. 155 ff. 
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same thing, such as rowing or reaping. In all such 
‘occupations’ unity of movement is advantageous, 
in some, such as pulling on a rope, it is essential; and 
to secure this unity in an occupational song-dance— 
for that is what this cry-and-movement comes to be— 
we must have a leader. Out of such elements, the 
man who performed the sacrifice, the man who led 
the rowers or reapers, was probably evolved the 
éédpxywy or leader-off, who developed by the division 
of functions so well known to anthropologists into : 

(1) The minstrel who played and sang and sometimes 
danced as well, while the chorus danced singing what they 
could, namely the refrain, which was always the same; 
and (2) the yopayés or dance-leader, of whom there would 
seem to have been sometimes two, one to each half of the 
chorus. This occasional division of the chorus is probably 
due to several causes: (1) there was sometimes difference 
of age or sex—Olen’s Hymn to Hileithyia was sung by boys 
and danced by girls—; (2) the ancient dance being 
mimetic, the dancers must often have had to represent 
two parties, as in a fight or a dispute; (3) non-Hellenic 
parallels show that among primitive peoples. mimetic 
fights are a way of commemorating the dead, and have 
developed elsewhere than in Greece into competitions 
athletic and other. 

This duality is probably reflected in some if not all 
of the following phenomena : 

(1) in the Amoebeic Element, question-and-answer 
or the hke, which has its derivatives in the sticho- 
mythia of Attic drama as well as in Bucolie poetry; (2) 
in the Triad—strophe and antistrophe followed by the 
epode deriving from the refrain, which was some- 
times itself called éer@dds; (4) in the Competitive Element 
which persisted in Greek life and literature even into 
the days of prose,! for instance in the Pythian aydves 
at Delphi and the Dionysiac at Athens, and in the song- 
contests of Theocritus’ shepherds. It also comes, this 
duality, into the Elegy and the Epode or epodic stanza, 
which only differ from each other in the Elegiae stanza or 
couplet having a doubled refrain (half-pentameter) ; 


1 this is the meaning of Thucydides’ xrijua és alel paidrdrov ij 
ayoviawa és Td TapaxpHMa axoverv, ‘not for competition but for record 
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for in both, the first metrical element or line is divisible 
into two parts by the caesura. 


If the Refrain, the ‘ Epode,’ originated as we have 
suggested, whence arose the other part of the stanza ? 


Apparently from the leader’s part. In the Dirge for 
Hector in the Iliad, the speeches of Hecuba, Andromache, 
and Helen are as it were the leader’s parts, and the wails 
of the women which follow each of them the choric or 
refrain element; in the earlier half of the same ritual 
performance, the leader’s part is the lament of the minstrels, 
and the choric part again the wails of the women.! The 
dropping of the dancing chorus as it is dropped in Demo- 
docus’ KAda dydpéy (but not in the Lay of Ares and 
Aphrodite) gives us monodic poetry; and this pedigree 
would seem to indicate that all monodic Greek ‘ art- 
poetry,’ whether Epic, Elegiac, Iambic, or Melic, was in 
origin choral. But in some cases the ritual element 
resisted the tendency to make the performance a mere 
entertainment, and the dancing chorus, so far from 
being dropped, became more and more important, even- 
tually taking to itself the leader’s part (or the two leaders’ 
parts) as well as the refrain. 
This was the birth both of the Triadic arrangement, 
for instance of Attic drama, and of the Strophic 
arrangement, for instance of some of Pindar’s 
Epinicia, the former a combination of the refrain 
or epode with two amoebeic leader’s parts, the latter 
a fusion of it with a single leader’s part. 
It is significant here that the refrain often extends in 
Attic tragedy into a little strophe of three or four lines, 
for instance ém) 5¢ TG TeOuuevm Kra., Aesch. Hum. 321- 
346; and that the last line of the familiar Sapphic stanza 
was called the Adonian, being metrically identical in all 
probability with the refrain of the Adonis-Song. There 
is nothing to show, as is sometimes held, that the Strophic 
arrangement is older than the Triadic. 

The choral cult song-dance, then, which emerges 
into the art-sphere in the latter half of the 7th Century, 
had an immemorial past behind it. 


1 whether or no this passage is a late addition, it is sufficiently 
ancient evidence for our purpose 
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It is to be observed in various stages of development in 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns. The pro- 
cessional song-dance of the Muses to Olympus in l. 68 
of the Theogony (c. 750 B.c.) was clearly conceived by 
a man familiar with the Processional Hymn. At l. 
515 of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 650 B.c.) 
the Paean is processional, led by Apollo ¢épuryy & 
xelpecow Exwv Eparcy KibaplCwy | Kade Kal tye BiBas, where 
the last phrase suggests the song-dance. At 1. 157 of the 
much older Hymn to the Delian Apollo (8th Century) 
Delian maidens sing what is apparently the standing 
Hymn, like that of classical times, to Apollo and Artemis ; 
but we should note that it is there still followed by the 
‘renowns of men.’ Except perhaps for this feature, this 
song is essentially a Partheneion. The Wedding Song- 
dance and the Linus-Dirge song-dance in Homer have been 
mentioned above. In the Shield of Heracles (7th Century) t 
we have the bridal procession, with a chorus of youths 
singing to the pipe, and another of maidens dancing to the 
lyre; and the xa@uos or revel of young men ‘ some frolick- 
ing with dance and song, and others laughing in time with 
the fluteplayer as they went along.’ 


From the earliest form of the Hymn developed in all 
probability, as we have seen, the Epic Lay, the Hymn 
proper, and, as we shall see later, the Nome. Greek 
Choral Melic seems to have been derived from a later 
‘return,’ so to speak, to the ‘non-art’ forms, ritual 
and once-ritual forms which had long existed side by 
side with the art-forms, but which hitherto had not 
been drawn upon by professional poet-musicians. 
In the 8th and 7th Centuries these ‘non-art’ forms, 
folk-forms, made a number of contributions to the 
art-sphere, where the two-time Hexameter had so 
long reigned supreme. 

These were: (1) new metres and rhythms, for instance 
the three-time Iambic, Molossus, Ionic, the five-time 
Paeon and Cretic,? the Elegiac couplet; (2) new subjects 
or topics, for instance, lamentation, banter and invective, 


41. 270 2 sometimes, by the lengthening of the first long 
syllable, the Crotic was adapted to what we call 6/8 time (or 
a double bar of 3); this adaptation is parallel to that of the 
ordinarily two-time Dactyl to predominantly Trochaic metres, 
which were usually three-time or rather six-time 
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exhortation with its offshoot ‘ moralising,’ that is general 
reflexion on men and things (these new topics and their 
traditional metrical associations led the way to the 
personal poem of which we find examples even in Archilo- 
chus, and to the personal element in the Choral Melic such 
as Alcman’s Partheneion); (3) the resuscitation, as an 
art-form, of the song-dance. 


Apart from the evidence of Homer, Hesiod, and the 
Homeric Hymns, there is much to show that ritual 
song-dance had long existed in Greece. 


The Megarians used to send a chorus of fifty youths 
and maidens to Corinth whenever one of the Bacchiad 
family died. This was not only the family of Archias 
founder of Syracuse (740 B.c.) but one of the Spartan royal 
families, and therefore very ancient. Singers and dancers 
are figured on a ‘Dipylon’ bowl. This Dipylon pottery, 
found at Athens, belongs to the 9th or 8th Century. We 
may compare too the Elean women’s Hymn to Dionysus, 
and with it a passage of Pausanias (5. 16. 6) about the 
Heraean women’s games or competitions: ‘ The Sixteen 
Women (chosen two from each tribe) also get up two 
choruses, one called the chorus of Physcoa, the other the 
chorus of Hippodameia. This Physcoa, they say, was a 
native of the Vale of Elis who bore Dionysus a son 
Narcaeus, and she and her son were the first to worship 
Dionysus.’ These were no doubt choruses of women. 
Herodotus speaks of ancient invective choral song-dances 
of women at Aegina. There are also the Attic rpuy@dol or 
vintage-singers, from which came Attic comedy, and the 
tpaytko) xopoi held in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon. 
Ritual song-dance, then, was very ancient; yet 
apart from prehistoric figures such as Olen, we do not 
hear of it in connexion with what we may call pro- 
fessional poets till Humelus, and after him there is 
a gap of a century. Nor do we find it, in its ‘ pre- 
art’ stage, connected with any particular God. 
When, however, it emerges as an art-form in the 8th 
and 7th Centuries, we find it associated with Apollo. 
This is natural enough; for the only professional poetry 
up to that time had been connected with the worship of 
Apollo and the Muses, and the only known periodic 
competition of poets which we can call prehistoric is the 
contest which Pausanias tells us was founded at Delphi in 
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the days of Chrysothemis and Philammon. For the 
chorus in the ancient ritual of Apollo we have clear 
evidence in the Paean in Homer, in Olen’s Hymn to 
Hileithyia, in the local Delian partheneia mentioned in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and in the xopoi 
sent to Delos as mentioned by Thucydides and the rpoaédd:0y 
of Eumelus for the Messenians. 

The chorus had probably been connected with the 
Pan-Dorian Apollo-festival of the Carneia in all 
Dorian communities from time immemorial, but had 
degenerated at Sparta into mere folk-ritual till the 
second revival of music, that by Thaletas in the 7th 
Century. If Terpander’s earlier revival dealt with 
Choral Melic, we do not know of it. We find Thaletas 
credited, as we have seen, with the introduction of the 
Cretic and Paeonic rhythms and with the composition 
of song-dances for the choruses of the Three Ages at 
the Gymnopaediae. Tyrtaeus wrote for the same 
choruses, and also, as has been said above, composed 
Elegies for the flute. This brings us down to Aleman, 
with whom we have fully dealt already. 


The Aeolian tradition deriving from Terpander, 
which supplied Sparta with a long line of poets 
mostly Lesbian, produced before the end of this 
wonderful 7th Century the two great Lesbian lyrists 
SappHo and Aucanus. Among Alcaeus’ ten Books 
probably only one was choral, the Hymns; among 
Sappho’s nine 1 we find one comprising Epithalamies, 
and the contents of the others seem to have been 
mainly monodie. 

Besides this new predominance of solo-song, we find 
new rhythms, some of which are familiar to us because 
they were adopted and adapted by Horace. Besides 
these distinctively Aeolie metres both poets used the 
Hexameter—but showing peculiarities which may well be 
pre-Homeric—,? and Sappho’s eighth Book contained 


1 for the question whether there were two differently arranged 
editions in Roman times see vol. i, p. 218 n. 2 Kedouar begins 
one line of Alcaeus, and another ends with pdos és 6é\accay ikave, 
while Sappho used the Spondaic beginning so frequently as to 
give her name to that type of line 
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Iambics, probably including Trochaics; but whether these 
were plain trimeters and tetrameters or combinations such 
as we find in Archilochus, we do not know. 

One of the outstanding features of the new Aeolic verse 
is the entire absence of resolution and of groups of three 
short syllables. It can hardly therefore derive from the 
same source as the Paeon (~~~—), which was Cretan, nor 
as the Choree or Tribrach (~~~) which was Phrygian. 
Another peculiarity isthe Choriamb (—~-—). The‘ true’ 
Choriamb, composed as it were 1 of a Dactyl plus an extra- 
long syllable, occurs only in Asclepiad metres. It is 
equivalent to two bars, or one-and-two-thirds bars, of 
three-time.” In Glyconics and kindred metres the 
presence of the Choriamb is merely a question of syllable- 
division; it may be there, but it is not necessary to 
postulate it. The Ionic rhythms involving the feet ~-— — 
and ——v~~, as their name suggests, are something quite 
different. The Ionic, like the Molossus (—— —), is equivalent 
to one bar of three-time. This, and perhaps the Glyconic, 
occur in Aleman. These metres may therefore have 
come earlier than the others into Lesbian art-poetry. 
Whatever their ultimate source, the Ionic certainly, in 
view of its name, and the Glyconic probably, because of 
its so frequent use by Anacreon, came through Ionian 
channels. The ‘ Sapphic’ stanza with its ‘ epode’ called 
Adonian, which occurs in the refrain of the Elean Hymn 
to Dionysus, in the cry @ tre Baxxo: in Euripides, and 
in one form of the refrain of the Paean, @ Ye may, and 
the Asclepiads, used by Sappho in a choral song involving 
question and answer between a girl-choir and Cytherea, 
point to connexion certainly with folk-hymns, perhaps 
with a traditional Adonis-Song. The Glyconic (of which 
Aleman’s 130. 5 is an uncertain example, as it follows two 
iambic dimeters), in view of Catullus’ Epithalamium in 
the Glyconic-Pherecratic stanza, certain similar hymeneal 
fragments of Sappho and Euripides (Z7’road. 323 ff.), and 
the rhythm of the Wedding refrain, é tuhy tudvae, may 
perhaps be derived from an even more ancient Marriage- 
song. ‘The worship of Adonis, mentioned first by Hesiod, 
seems to have come from Semitic sources through Cyprus. 
Some of these new-Lesbian metres, for instance the 


1 the Greeks probably felt it more as an iambus plus a trochee 
2 ef. Anacr. 97. 2, 5; or more accurately one bar or 5/6ths of 
a bar of 6/8 time 
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‘Sapphic’ and ‘ Alcaic,’ to judge by their remaining so 
long without imitation, were perhaps peculiarly suited to 
the Aeolic accentuation; for the dialect-accent must have 
emphasised the particular character of an Aeolian or Dorian 
song even more than the ‘mode’ in which it was sung.* 

Another peculiarity of Aeolic verse is that its arrange- 
ment is always strophic, never triadic, even in choral 
poetry. Even poems consisting entirely of similar lines, 
the prototypes of such odes as Horace’s Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus, were considered in Alexandrian times to be 
made up of two-line strophes. This would hardly have 
been an invention of the Alexandrian editors. The 
Triadic arrangement, which, it should be remembered, 
involved by custom the construction of a different 
metrical system for every poem, is to be recognised, as 
we have seen, in Aleman’s Partheneion, but in the home 
of the Lesbian tradition, as far as our scanty evidence 
goes, it never appears. It was probably a Dorian feature. 
Compare the Song of the Three Ages. We may remark 
here that, although these Lesbian poems were written in 
strophes like a modern church-hymn, the music, that is 
to say the notes as apart from the rhythm, must have 
changed completely from strophe to strophe. The repeti- 
tion was metrical not tonal. The same is probably true 
of all Greek lyric. If it had been otherwise, the over- 
lapping of the sense from strophe to strophe and even— 


1 these modes (apuoria, tunings of the lyre) were a series of 
limited ‘scales’ of 7 (or 8) notes differing from one another 
mainly, but probably not entirely, in relative pitch; each of the 
series began one note higher than its predecessor; each could 
be cither in the ‘chromatic’ or the ‘ diatonic’ scale, according 
to the position of the semitones; they had various emotional 
associations, much as we roughly associate grief with the ‘minor’ 
and joy with the ‘major’; they were named after their origin 
(to arrange them from ‘low’ to ‘high ’) Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, 
Aeolian, Ionian, but this nomenclature eventually underwent 
considerable change, e.g. the Aeolian became the Hypodorian, 
and the Mixolydian (said to have been invented by Sappho) was 
added below the Lydian; the Dorian and Aeolian were tradition- 
ally proper to Choral and Monodic lyric respectively, the 
Phrygian to flute-music and the Dithyramb, the Lydian to 
laments, the Ionian to love and pleasure; anyone who has an 
‘absolute’ sense of pitch, and has played an elaborate piece of 
music he knows well on a piano tuned a tone or a tone-and-a- 
half lower than his own, will realise the possibility of this 
difference of emotional association 
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as in Pindar—from triad to triad, would hardly have been 
possible. Moreover Greek music took account of the 
pitch-aecent, at any rate, it would seem, till the mid- 
5th Century,! and this was ignored in Greek metre till 
stress began to resume its sway in the language. The 
dance, on the other hand, where dance there was, could 
remain essentially the same throughout, though there 
could be, and doubtless was, much variety of action 
without any change of the actual steps. 

Other notable features of Lesbian poetry are the 
frequency of alternatives such as dppavos and Zpayos, 
which, however they should be spelt, may be reckoned 
historically correct—both standing for tpFavos; and the 
lengthening of certain consonants for metrical purposes, 
for instance édvyépwe. Both these features have their 
parallels in Homer, where dialectical considerations point 
to their belonging to the Aecolie element. The metrical 
lengthenings, at any rate, are in all probability survivals 
of an early stage of Greek or pre-Greek poetry when the 
rules of quantity had not worked themselves out, but 
words were simply grouped roughly in rhythms. The 
initial ‘freedoms’ ~ ~ or ~, found in certain Aeolic lines 
and also in Vedic poetry, may well be equally archaic. 
As in ordinary speech, rhythmic fixity doubtless began in 
Greek poetry and its forbears at the end of the unit. 
This rough grouping into rhythms is most easily con- 
ceived of as taking place at a stage in the growth of the 
language when stress was the predominant form of 
accentuation, when the rhythms were stress-rhythms as 
in the lyre (and piano), not length-rhythms as in the 
flute (and organ). And the fact that there were two 
quintuple or five-time feet called Paeon, ————— and 
~~-~— (or —~~v~), the first of which is conceivably that 
of the earliest form of the refrain of the Pazan, inratdwy, 
can better be accounted for by supposing them twin 
descendants of a foot of five beats than of five lengths.? 


1 compare Dion. Hal. Comp. 11 on a ‘chorus’ of Euripides 
with the Delphian ‘Hymns’ to Apollo; this disregard of the 
itch-accent was clearly one of E.’s innovations (ef. Ar. Frogs 
1313 ff.) which was not followed by the conservatives; it 
would tend to make it less easy for the audience to follow the 
words, and doubtless contributed to the resuscitation of the 
monodic, and therefore more easily intelligible, Lyre-Sung 
Nome (see p. 673) 2 ef. Aristox. ap. Ox. Pap. 9 col. 4, where 

the possibility of a Paeon of five shorts is suggested y 
27 
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If this is right, the absence of resolved feet from Lesbian 
verse seems natural enough. The unit was traditionally 
the syllable, not the short syllable, and consequently it 
would not occur to anyone to substitute two shorts for 
one long. That would come in later as the stress-tradition 
faded away and the increasing use of the flute, with its 
‘sustained’ rather than ‘ percussive’ sound, supported 
that growing reliance on variation of length rather than 
of loudness which was natural to the art-rhythms of a 
pitch-language.t Last, but not least, Lesbian poetry 
speaks its own language. Tyrtaeus mixes, though indeed 
rarely, with the traditional Ionic of the Elegy the Dorie 
of his audience; Alcman allows the Aeolic which we may 
take it was traditional in the Sparto-Lesbian Succession 
to colour the Dorie which he was praised for substituting 
for it; Sappho and Alcaeus throw off the foreign yoke 
and write as they spoke.? 

Here then we have clear evidence of the incorpora- 
tion into Greek poetry of a fresh tradition, which 
eventually combined with those of Thaletas and 
Polymnastus and produced the great lyrics of Pindar 
and Aeschylus. Some of its elements may well be 
due to Lydian influence, old and new. Terpander 
introduced the pectis from Lydia; Sappho was the 
first to use the Mixolydian ‘mode.’ Others were 
native, we may suppose, to Lesbos. The avoidance 
of three concurrent short syllables is, as we have 
seen, essentially Greek.’ In any case it was doubtless 
derived, most of it, from the ‘ folk,’ among whom, 
always open indeed to foreign influence, an influence 
which in the days of slavery was felt in every house- 
hold but the very humblest,‘ it had nevertheless 


1 the flute and the tribrach were supposed to be Phrygian 
2 this of course does not mean that they eschewed all poetic 
locutions; they wrote in the spoken dialect, but what they 
wrote was poetry 3 or pre-Greek; Vedic ‘tends to eliminate 
even groups of two shorts’ (Meillet, Orig. Indoeurop. des Métres 
Grecs, p. 45) 4 Plutarch’s story of the Helot prisoners of the 
Thebans (seo p. 611), and the story of the ill-treatment of the 
free-born female captive from Olynthus in Demosthenes /’.L. 402, 
imply that it was the custom to make your prisoners-of-war sing 
to you; ef. the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse ; slaves were often 
prisoners-of-war 
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preserved features both of the songs the early Greek 
colonists had brought with them to Lesbos, and of 
those they had found there when they came. 

The causes of this incorporation, whether it was 
made by Sappho and Alcaeus or, what is more likely, 
their immediate but unknown ! predecessors, are to be 
looked for in changing circumstances and a changing 
outlook. For one thing, the introduction of coinage 
had but recently given its great stimulus to commerce, 
and the accumulation of wealth had begun to give 
men freer command of the labour of their fellows. 
This showed itself not only in the multiplication of 
‘tyrannies’ throughout Greece, but in the conflicts 
between nobles and commons, as for instance at 
Mytilene. Sappho, who was banished by the demo- 
cratic dictator Pittacus, was of high birth, and her 
husband a very rich man who came from Andros: 
her brother accumulated enough wealth as a trader 
in wine to buy the notorious courtesan Doricha ‘ at 
a high price.’ It is natural in such circumstances— 
in Greece—that poets should get more to do. We 
may believe that ritual song-dance, particularly if, 
as it often was, it was competitive, gave opportunity 
for the display of wealth. Wealth made the indi- 
vidual, with his greater command of others’ hands, 
a greater person than his neighbours, a more im- 
portant wheel in the machine of state. This feeling 
of importance would seem to have expressed itself in 
art-patronage, and fostered a demand for poetic 
praise of men as well as of Gods. 

The first portrait statue—of a victorious Spartan 
athlete at Olympia—appears in 628, the first En- 
comium among the fragments of Alcaeus. These 
Eulogies were doubtless a development of an old 
feasting-custom not unconnected with the Homeric 
‘renowns of men’ on the one hand and the ritual 
Libation-Song on the other. The Love-Song, found, 
as we have seen, already in Aleman, was a specialised 
development, we may take it, of the same originals ; 


1 possibly Arion was one 
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its sister the Epinicion or Song of Congratulation 
for victory in the Games is found—but as @ ‘Hymn * 
to Heracles celebrating the poet’s own success—as 
early as Archilochus. To the same family doubtless 
belongs the Scolion or Drinking-Song, whose origin, 
as we have seen, was ascribed to Terpander.t This 
too is found in Aleman as well as in Alcaeus. Alcaeus’ 
Stasiotica, Political Songs, were probably separated 
from his Drinking-Songs by the Alexandrian editors 
merely because of their subject. We have an iambic 
tetrameter in Alcaeus, and, as we saw just now, 
Sappho’s eighth Book was called The Iambics. 
Whether or not the traditional metre of invective 
was commonly used by both, the lampooning spirit is 
in some of the Stasiotica of Aleaeus and in Sappho’s 
lines Zio a Woman of No Education. 

During the 7th Century the whole Greek view of 
life had become more individualistic, more self- 
conscious, more analytic. Poets now sang more 
about their own feelings, and addressed themselves 
to the emotions of individuals as well as to those of 
collective audiences. The sphere of art-activities 
was enlarged to include private life. The old customs 
of the feast became the proper subject of high art, 
and high art took over with the customs the folk- 
metres which belonged to them. This is doubtless 
why these new metrical forms emerged in Lesbian 
poetry, and why too, though new to the world of 
art, they are so remarkably archaic in colouring. 
But this was not all. Archilochus is said to have 
invented the custom of ‘ reciting some of the Iambics 
to music and singing others.’ Thus begins the 
divorce of poetry from song. And when poetry has 
once become possible apart from music, it has taken 
the first step towards becoming a thing written rather 
than a thing spoken. The written epitaph is to the 


1 these types are discussed pp. 653 ff. 2 cf. the 
development of the use of the Indicative Mood (that of the 
Objective realm) for unfulfilled wishes, between Homer and 
Tragedy; this shows a power of analysis to which the Latins 
did not attain 
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lament, the written love-poem to the serenade, as the 
written message is to direct speech. 

ven in Archilochus there are fragments which might 
come from letters; Alcaeus writes from exile to his friend 
Melanippus; Sappho’s so-called Hymn to Aphrodite may 
be best interpreted as a love-letter; her scolding Ode to 
the Neretds could hardly have been sung to Charaxus 
with lyre-accompaniment; we may well believe that 
Horace, in imitating the style and matter of the Lesbian 
poetry, imitated also its occasions, and some of his Odes 
are unmistakably letters, for instance I. 20, an answer to 
Maecenas’ request for an invitation to the Sabine farm. 
Moreover in a new fragment of Sappho there is some trace 
of the poem of reflexion, in which the audience, as it were, 
is the writer himself. 

These uses of poetry indicate again an increase of 
individualism and self-consciousness. 

Among the remains of Alcaeus, besides the songs 
mentioned above, we find Hymns and War-Songs. 
All his forms, except the Hymns, were probably 
developments of the songs sung either at feasts or 
after the company had broken up and lovers sought 
their mistresses. Many were doubtless sung at table, 
some outside the loved one’s door,—and some, as 
we have seen, were sent as letters. These occasions, 
we may take it, were not confined to men. Women 
were not kept in the background in Lesbos, or Sappho 
would not have had sufficient political influence to 
deserve banishment. Indeed the evidence goes to 
show that the seclusion of high-born women in 
Greece was Ionian rather than Dorian or Aeolian. 
Even at Athens, to judge by certain of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, it was probably not so complete as is 
generally believed. A 

This is not the place to attempt an estimate of the 
influence exercised by these two Lesbians, direct or 
through their imitators, on the culture of the western 
world. We know what Dionysius thought of Alcaeus, 
what Plato thought of Sappho. To many moderns, 
Sappho, like Plato himself, is one of those great of 
the earth to whom one returns again and again to 
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find them ever greater. For all the answers to the 
question, ‘‘ Why are these two poets—and Sappho, of 
course, in particular—so attractive to us?’’ we may 
indeed go far, but some of them are near and plain. 
First, of these more than of any ancient singer it is 
true to say that we find ourselves dealing with poets 
rather than poems, with persons rather than books. 
The curve of individualism reaches its peak in the 
self-revelation of Sappho. Secondly, and here again 
Sappho outshines her contemporary, they are masters, 
even among the Greeks, of the art of putting a thing 
briefly without making it bald, gracefully without 
making it untrue, simply without making it un- 
dignified. Thirdly, theirs is almost entirely free of 
the mannerisms of phrase which cause most other 
early Greek poetry, beautiful as it often is, to smack 
of the sophistication that comes of a long tradition. 
Fourthly and lastly, great as Greek Choral poetry 
could be, it was in its essence tribal, and that means 
bound up with national customs and habits of 
thought which to us are mere matter of history; the 
Lesbian Monodies, on the other hand, are concerned 
with the unchanging elements of man’s individual 
life,—birth, feasting, friendship, love, war, ambition, 
exile, rest after strife, sleep, death. Good poems on 
such themes, in whatever language they may be 
written, to whatever time they may belong, ask of 
us no effort of the imagination ; they go straight home. 


In the first quarter of the 6th Century, when 
Aleaeus and Sappho were still singing in Lesbos, and 
Aleman still perhaps training girl-choruses at Sparta, 
there was a stir, as has been already said, among the 
fluteplayers, which caused the inclusion in the 
Pythian contests of Flute-sung Elegy and Flute- 
playing pure and simple. Of these two ‘events’ 
only the latter survived the first meeting, but else- 
where the flute continued to be the instrument 
proper to Elegy, and Sacapas of Argos was famous 
for both types of Nome, the Flute-sung, adrAwduxi, 
and the Flute-played, atAnri«}. Of the former we 
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have mention of a Taking of Troy, and of the latter 
we hear of the Pythian Nome, a musical representa- 
tion, in five ‘movements,’ of the fight between 
Apollo and the Serpent. Sacadas is mentioned with 
Thaletas as an innovator in rhythm. Another 
recorded name of this period, XANTHUS, is famous as 
that of the earliest known composer of an Oresteia, 
probably a Lyre-Sung Nome. 

The lfe of StestcHorus of Locri, called of Himera 
(if that be the solution of the puzzle of his identity), 
who was reckoned of the Nine Great Lyric Poets, 
would seem to lie between 630 and 550. He drew 
for themes upon his predecessor Xanthus, and his 
Lyre-Sung Nomes, if these they were, owed some- 
thing to (the younger ?) Olympus. 

He is connected in various passages of ancient authors 
not only with Himera and Locri (or Mataurus) but with 
Acragas and with the Arcadian town of Pallantium, 
whence he is said to have been banished to Catana in 
Sicily, the place of his burial. He seemingly did not 
belong to the half-Lesbian school of Sparta, and though 
he was contemporary with Sappho and Alcaeus, shows 
no trace of what we may call the new-Lesbian tradition. 
His poems, arranged at Alexandria in twenty-six 
Books, ran some of them to more than one, though 
we hear of no generic titles but Hymns, Paeans and 
Love-Songs. He calls his Helen a Proem or Prelude, 
and his Calycé, which became a folk-song among the 
women of Greece, can hardly perhaps have been 
choral. The longer poems, as we shall see, were 
probably Lyre-Sung Nomes, divided perhaps into long 
episodes. Such Monodies, as they seem to have 
been, would have the advantage over Choral poetry, 
as Timotheus saw many years after, in being more 
easily heard as words, and therefore more suitable 

1 the omission of his name by Proclus on the Nome is not 
conclusive against this view; he also omits Corinna; moreover 
the Nome and the Prelude were often confused (see below, 
p. 674); that they were Dithyrambs is hardly possible at this 
early stage of the Dithyramb’s development; but some of 
them may have been Hymns, since Clement calls Stesichorus 
the inventor of the Hymn 
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as mere entertainment. The nature of the Nome 
will be discussed later. Meanwhile it should be noted 
that, apart from his ‘invention’ of the Triad, Stesi- 
chorus’ fame seems to have rested on his power as 
a narrator. ‘Longinus,’ Quintilian, Antipater of 
Sidon, all compare him to Homer. Simonides speaks 
of the two in the same breath. -The age of the 
tyrants was soon to see a repetition of that char- 
acteristic of the age of the kings, the court-poet. 
The mantle of the singer of the old Epic Lay had 
already fallen on the singer of the new Lyric Tale. 
But as yet, like the Lesbian Succession at Sparta, 
the poet was patronised by the state. We may 
compare Stesichorus’ advice to the Agrigentines to 
beware of Phalaris, and his remark to the Locrians 
that they must not prove wanton, or the crickets 
would chirp from the ground.t The style here is 
reminiscent of the Delphic oracle. Stesichorus is 
still the medicine-man, the Hebrew prophet, the 
spiritual power rather in the state than of it. 

The subjects of his poetry include, besides the 
myths of the Epos, certain love-tales—gathered pre- 
sumably from the lips of the people—which are of 
great interest because they furnished models to the 
Alexandrian poets. Stesichorus’ Daphnis was the 
forerunner of Theocritus’ Song of Thyrsis, and may 
well be an ancestor, through the Greek Novel, of 
modern Romance. 

The metres of his few extant fragments show some 
combination of Dactylic with Trochaic, especially in the 
‘epitritic’ close (—~——), but the two-time Dactylic greatly 
predominates. Only in the Rhadina, which Strabo 
thought to be wrongly ascribed to him, do we find any 
possible trace of new-Lesbian influence. 

To Stesichorus is perhaps due the beginning of the 
structural expansion, both metrical and syntactical, 
which we see on comparing an ode of Pindar with an 
ode of Aleaeus. Whether we should accept the ancient 
belief that he invented the Triad, is doubtful. His name, 


1 instead of from the trees, which would be destroyed by 
an external foe 
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which is a nickname, indeed proves that he made some 
great advance in Choral Melic, and Suidas’ authority 
declares that all his poetry was ‘ epodic.’ Yet the very 
length of some of his poems points to Monody, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible, particularly in view of the 
new fragments of Ibycus, to regard the arrangement of 
Aleman’s Partheneion as anything but triadic. The 
problem of priority of invention often remains unsolved 
to-day, with all the relevant documents available. In 
this case the internal evidence is almost none, and the 
external slight and indirect or else of questionable 
authority. 

But there is no doubt that this Dorian who inspired 
Euripides the tragic poet and Polygnotus the painter, 
who was parodied by Aristophanes and sung at 
Athenian banquets, and whose choral achievements 
became the proverbial test of a Greek’s claim to have 
been educated, was a very great man. 

The next great name comes a generation later. 
Isycus is for many reasons an interesting figure. 
This Dorian poet, who in so many ways resembles 
Stesichorus, and whose works were sometimes con- 
fused with his, refused to become tyrant of his 
native city, the half-Doric, half-lonic Rhegium, and 
not only withdrew to the Ionian court of Aiaces at 
Samos but, as we now know, dedicated his poems 
(or a Book of his poems) to his son and successor 
Polyerates. This shows very clearly the power to 
which a poet could still attain by virtue of what 
we may call the medicine-man tradition. It was 
used either to thwart the power of the commercial 
tyrant, or, as Alcaeus used it, to rally the aristocrats 
against the rising middle-class. And it is charac- 
teristic of the age that the same man who was offered 
the supreme power in his birthplace, is the first 
recorded instance, after the Heroic Age, of a court- 
poet. 

Ibycus’ metres bear a close resemblance to those of 
Stesichorus. They are mainly combinations of Dactyl 
and Trochee with the Dactyl predominating. The struc- 
ture of his poems, some of which we now know to have 
been triadic, shows no advance on Aleman. But we see 
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for the first time a certain sign of the spread of the new- 
Lesbian influence, the Choriamb. The same influence is 
probably to be traced in the personal note that sounds 
in the beautiful fragments of the Love-Poems which 
made his chief claim to immortality. It is clear that in 
losing Ibycus we have lost much, perhaps even a ‘ male 
Sappho.’ Whether these Love-Poems were Monodies we 
do not know. Some of them certainly contained myths. 
But human nature as well as the Aeolian connexion makes 
it unlikely that they were all Choral. If the authorship 
of Stesichorus’ Funeral Games of Pelias was sometimes 
attributed to him, it would seem probable that Ibycus 
wrote similar narrative poems, some of which may have 
been Monodic. The triadic arrangement of the poem 
dedicated (or dedicatory) to Polycrates would seem to 
imply that it was performed by a chorus as an Encomium 
or Eulogy, a development of the cauos of which we have 
already had examples—but Monodic examples—in Alcaeus. 
Some of the Love-Songs were probably of the same type. 
We hear of no Hymns or Paeans, though we have one 
mention of a Dithyramb. Of this we shall speak later. 
The dedication to Polycrates is to be noted as a 
personal ending to a Choral and impersonal song. 
It marks the growing tendency to employ art-choral 
to honour an individual, a tendency which appears 
later in the Eulogies and Epinicia of Simonides and 
Pindar. 


The new-Lesbian influence is very clearly marked 
in the fragments of a poet who sang at the same 
court. The long life of the Ionian ANaAcREON, 
beginning before the middle of the 6th Century, 
continued well into the 5th. 

He probably died at Athens about 488. Aeschylus’ first 
tragedy was staged in 499. Anacreon’s life seems to have 
been spent at his birthplace Teos, at Abdera whither 
he went with his countrymen when they emigrated to 
Thrace rather than submit to the Persians, at the court 
of Polyerates at Samos, at Athens at the court of the 
Peisistratids, at the house of the Thessalian noble 
Nechecratidas, and again at Athens under the democracy. 


Antiquity seems to have possessed his works in 
five Books, the first three probably comprising his 
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Lyric poetry, the fourth his Iambic, and the fifth his 
Elegiac. Among his Elegies were Drinking-Songs, 
Epitaphs and other Inscriptions, and perhaps in- 
vective. 

The use of metre for inscriptions was a survival of the 
very early days when all ‘ literature,’ all that is that was 
composed for record or repetition, tended to be metrical, 
partly through long association with the dance, and 
partly because verse—which is not at that stage dis- 
tinguishable from song—aids the memory. That the 
early Greek inscriptions were first in Hexameters ! and 
then in the Elegiac metre,” points to the early separation— 
in this order—of Epos and Elegy from music. These 
were now the natural speech-metres. 

One of Anacreon’s Inscriptions appears to have 
been written for the grave of a fellow-countryman 
who fell in the battle which broke the resistance of 
the natives of Abdera; another is the dedication of 
a votive effigy for the victory of the horse of Phei- 
dolas of Corinth at Olympia. The subjects of the 
Iambics seem to have been various, but all personal, 
and many of them, as would be expected, satirical. 
The most famous of these is the charming little 
piece, composed perhaps at Abdera, to the Thracian 
coquette. This must have been either sent as a 
letter, or sung—or recited—at a drinking-bout, 
perhaps both. 

The metres of this Book owe much to the tradition of 
Archilochus, but also, like those of Ibycus, betray the new- 
Lesbian strain by the use of Choriambs. It is to be 
noted that the only two extant poems of any length are 
divisible into strophes of two and three lines respectively. 
The Melic poetry included Hymns, Love-Songs—one at 
least in the form of a Hymn—, Partheneia, and (what adds 
the last and most lasting touch to the traditional picture 
of this lover of lads, lasses, wine, and music) songs of 
regret for past youth. The Choral poems, of which we 
have the little Hymn dedicating a temple or statue of 
Artemis at the Ionian Magnesia, and a new and doubtfully 
restored fragment from the Maiden-Songs, show no ad- 


1 e.g. those on the Chest of Cypselus, Paus. 5. 18 2 we 
have three ascribed to Archilochus, and three to Sappho 
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vance in elaboration on those of Ibycus. The metre, how- 
ever, instead of being mainly Dactylic, is Glyconic, Chori- 
ambic, and Ionic, all new-Lesbian characteristics ; and the 
poems appear to be arranged sometimes in homorrhythmic 
strophes of uneven length. The entire absence of the 
Triad may be an accident. 

The fragments of the Melic songs of love and 
wine, in which Anacreon’s  self-revelation comes 
second only to Sappho’s, but which, to judge by 
Horace’s words in the Ode Velox amoenum, included 
narrative poems, have less fire and more sweetness 
than those of Ibycus. Though the serious note is 
not always absent from them, they seem to betoken 
a man who often played with love rather than loved, 
and, as we should expect in such a man, invective 
has here spread beyond its traditional spheres both 
of metre and occasion. Among them, for the first 
time, we find the Anacreontic or Half-Iambic metre, 
really a type of Ionic, which enjoyed so great a vogue 
with the late imitators on whom rests Anacreon’s 
modern reputation. Of his fame in 5th-Century 
Athens there can be no question : 

‘On the Athenian Acropolis’ says Pausanias (i. 25) ‘are 
statues of Pericles son of Xanthippus and of his father 
also who fought the Persians at Mycalé. Near Xanthippus 
stands Anacreon of Teos, the first poet excepting Sappho 
of Lesbos to make his chief theme love. The statue 
represents him as one singing in his cups.’ 


The latter half of the 6th Century brought the 
beginnings of a change which proved of capital 
importance in the history of the world, the rise of 
Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece. Peisis- 
tratus or his sons collected the first recorded library, 
saw to the editing of Homer and Hesiod, and regulated 
the performance of the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic 
Festival; Hipparchus brought Anacreon to Athens 
and made Simonides, as we shall see, a court-poet; 
the young Pindar was sent to Athens to learn his 
art; within a generation of the death of Anacreon 
Athens had become the home of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. Among the foreigners befriended by 
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Hipparchus was Lasus of Hermioné in Argolis, 
Melic poet, teacher of the lyre, and musical theorist.+ 
He seems indeed to have been the first writer on the 
theory of music, to have improved the lyre by giving it a 
more extensive and more finely divided scale, and to have 
given new life to the Dithyramb—whose history is reserved 
for a later page—both by enlarging its metrical and tonal 
scope, and by making its performance competitive. 

He clearly had much to do, after the fall of the 
Peisistratids, with the extension or institution of the 
intertribal contests in music and poetry by which 
Cleisthenes sought to establish his constitution in 
the affections of the people. 

Though his Choral poetry seems to have survived into 
the Alexandrian age, we have only the first three lines of 
his Hymn to the Hermionian Demeter, and references, both 
of which throw doubt on their genuineness, to an asig- 
matic ode entitled The Centaurs and a Book of Dithy- 
rambs. 

His later reputation may be measured by his 
having been accorded a place among the Seven Wise 
Men, and his contemporary fame by Pindar’s flute- 
master’s choice of him to instruct his pupil in the 
lyre. 

A then somewhat similar but now far more famous 

figure in the Athenian life of that day is the first 
Pan-Hellenic poet, SIMONIDES. 
Born about 555, he seems to have spent his youth and 
early manhood in his birthplace, the Ionian island of 
Ceos; then to have lived under the patronage of Hippar- 
chus at Athens; and after the fall of the Peisistratids to 
‘have migrated to Thessaly, where he lived with one or 
other of the great nobles. In the year 506 or soon after, 
he wrote an Epitaph for the Athenians who died in the 
operations against Chalcis, and early in the new century 
accepted the new order and returned to Athens to live 
under the democratic régime. 


1 it is significant that the first ancient system of musical 
notation was founded on an old Argive alphabet, and that 
Lasus’ theoretical studies were shared by the Pythagorean 
Hippasus of Metapontum 
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Like Lasus, he seems to have thrown himself into the 
musico-poetical side of the popular movement, and 
is recorded as having won a victory as poet and 
chorus-trainer in the year after the battle of Mara- 
thon. At the age of eighty he won his fifty-sixth 
prize for the Dithyramb. He wrote the inscription 
for the new statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
set up in 477. Friend of the foremost Athenian 
Themistocles and of the foremost Spartan Pausanias, 
he now wrote Epitaphs, Dirges, and other poems of 
the war, some of them in competition with other 
poets such as Aeschylus, some, we may believe, by 
direct commission. The last few years of his long 
life were spent at the court of Hiero of Syracuse, the 
resort at that time of his nephew Bacchylides, of 
Pindar, and of Aeschylus. Im the year 475 his 
influence with Hiero, his fame in Sicily, and the 
traditional respect paid to poets as healers of discord, 
were such that he made peace in the field between 
the armies of Hiero and Theron of Acragas before a 
blow had been struck. 

Besides his fame as a poet, Simonides enjoyed in anti- 
quity the reputation of having invented the art of mne- 
monics, some system, presumably, of memory-training ; 
and also of having added certain letters to the alphabet, 
a tradition founded perhaps on his having set the fashion 
at Athens, as a popular Ionian poet well might do, of 
employing the Ionic alphabet, which seems to have come 
into vogue in Attic literature in the middle of the 5th 
Century, though it did not supersede the old alphabet 
officially till the first year after the Peloponnesian War. 
For us Simonides lives in his noble Epitaphs of 
the Persian War, in his great little Dirge for the 
heroes of Thermopylae, and in his incomparable 
Danaé. These rank with the fragments of Sappho, 
the Parthenon, and the Dialogues of Plato as the 
finest living flowers of the Greek genius. 

Hymns, Paeans, Prayers, Dithyrambs—these to the 
Gods; Dirges, Epinicia, Eulogies, Inscriptions—these to 
men; such was the ancient classification of his works. 
Suidas’ notice mentions as his most famous Elegiac poems 
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The Kingdom of Cambyses and Darius, The Sea-fight with 
Xerxes, The Sea-fight off Artemisium; as his most famous 
lyric poem The Sea-fight at Salamis; and includes among 
his works a Book of Pragedies. His “Araxro: Adyor were 
perhaps a sort of Mime, Among the Eulogies, besides 
that on Salamis, were Elegiac poems on the battles of 
Marathon and Plataea. Among the Inscriptions, besides 
War-Epitaphs, are lines for the tomb of the daughter of 
Hippias, for one of the Alemaeonids, for the runner Dandes 
of Argos, for Lycas a Thessalian hound. The same Book 
contained dedications for votive-offerings for victories over 
Chalcis, over the Persians off Artemisium, over the Car- 
thaginians at Himera and the Etruscans off Cumae; for 
the altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea; for the statues of 
winning athletes; for a painting by Polygnotus at Delphi. 

None of Simonides’ Melic poetry seems to have 
been Monodic. In the fragments of his Choral works 
we find for the first time the common Lyric dialect 
of speech—and one may almost add, of metre— 
which seems, like the common Epic dialect which 
generations before had been the first literary expres- 
sion of the unity of the Greek race, to have arisen as 
part of the new emphasis in that unity brought about 
by the Persian Wars. 

Neither in speech, metre, nor structure is there any 
notable distinction to be made between these fragments 
and the ‘ choruses’ of Attic drama. Some of the Epitaphs 
show Doric forms rather than the traditional Ionic when 
they are written for Dorians; the Melic dialect does not 
vary. Here too for the first time we find the Triad in 
its full development with strophes eight or nine lines 
long. Side by side with it we find, as in Pindar, the 
strophic arrangement; here also the strophes are longer 
than hitherto. These changes in the direction of greater 
elaboration should be considered in connexion with the 
musical reforms of Lasus, and the statement of the 
Scholiast on Pindar that the ‘ originator’ of the dancing- 
chorus was Arion of Methymna (at Corinth), who was 
followed (seventy years later) by Lasus. 

1 gome at least, probably all the best, of the Simonidean 
Inscriptions printed in vol. ii are to be ascribed to Simonides; 
the fashionable doubt of their genuineness is chiefly due to 
misunderstanding of Herodotus (see vol. ii, p. 353 n.) 
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In default of the self-revelation of monodic poetry, 

the basis of our estimate of Simonides naturally 
includes the stories that gathered round his name. 
Many of these record wise sayings, some of which are 
proverbs still : ‘Fortune favours the brave,’ ‘ Painting 
is silent Poetry,’ ‘ Play all your life and never be entirely 
in earnest. On the other hand, there are references 
even as early as Aristophanes to his penuriousness ; and 
Pindar was supposed to hint at him where he says pat Wat) 
Muse was no seeker of gain then, nor worked for hire,’ 
and the ancient comment is ‘He means that nowadays 
they compose victory-songs for pay, a custom begun by 
Simonides.’ Pindar was probably referring to all con- 
temporary poets including himself. It may be that the 
Eulogy, beg complimentary of an individual, was the 
last form of poetry to be bought and sold, or that till 
the end of the 6th Century poets had lived by teaching 
the young, and regarded the composition of lyric poetry 
and the training of choruses as acts of grace. 
In any case a dispassionate survey of all the 
external evidence suggests, not a niggard, but a man 
of independent disposition who was not content to 
live as a mere hanger-on of rich men, but believed 
the labourer to be worthy of his hire; and this is not 
inconsistent with the great kindly humorous soul 
that beams from the Danaé and the Epitaphs. 
Sappho was supreme in the solo-song, the personal 
lyric; Simonides was great because he took the 
choral lyric, the collective epitaph—the impersonal 
song, the song of the tribe—and made it, humanly 
speaking, personal. 

Among the fragments of Simonides are certain after- 
dinner impromptus, which, like some of the dedi- 
catory Inscriptions, show the marvellous technical 
ingenuity that comes of a life spent in handling 
words. The dinner-table was clearly the venue of 
his passage-at-arms with a man who, significantly 
of the period, combined the Lyric and Iambice poet 
with the Comedy-writer, and strangely enough was 
a five-event champion as well, TrmocrEon of Rhodes. 
By the irony of fate Timocreon owes the preservation 
of his most considerable extant fragment to his having 
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attacked in it Simonides’ friend Themistocles. It is 
a triadic poem, and therefore probably Choral, 
written in a much more pronounced Doric than that 
of the Attic ‘ choruses,’ and was probably sung and 
danced, like Simonides’ Victory-Song for Scopas, at a 
drinking-party. The Eulogy here masquerades as a 
lampoon. 

Timocreon’s poem in Ionic dimeters beginning ‘ Quoth 
a pretty man of Sicily to his mother,’ and his monodic 
Drinking-song in Trochaic dimeters to the God of Riches, 
suggest that he is indebted, if not for form, at least for 
matter, to Alcaeus. He seems to have quoted an Iambic 
line of Anacreon’s. Like Simonides, he also wrote 
Inscriptions. Of his Comedies, like Simonides’ Tragedies, 
nothing is known except the statement of Suidas that he 
wrote them. 

Another poet of this age who seems to have com- 
bined ‘pure’ lyric and the drama was Phrynichus, 
whose first tragic victory was in 511, and who is 
recorded by Timaeus as a writer of Paeans.1 Thus 
in the first quarter of the 5th Century signs are 
already visible of a change in the history of Greek 
Melic. The lyric genius of Athens is soon to run in 
but two channels, the Dithyramb and the Drama. 


Before we continue the account of Lyric at the 
new literary metropolis we have to speak of four 
poets, two Pan-Hellenic and two provincial, the latter, 
whom we shall take first, both wholly or in part 
Dorian, and both—a thing hardly to be expected in 
Ionian Athens—women. The noble figure of TELE- 
si~LA of Argos shines for us in the pages of Pausanias 
and Plutarch, but as a poet, or rather a prophet, 
turned warrior. Of her poetry we know hardly more 
than that, like another Dorian, Timocreon, she used 
the Doric dialect and sometimes the Ionic measure, 
and that she wrote what was perhaps a Partheneion 
to Artemis and probably a Hymn to Apollo. 

Of the great Boeotian poetess who was by some 


1 unless indeed we read, with T. Reinach, Tynnichus for 
Phrynichus 
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accorded tenth place in the ‘canon’ of Greek Lyric 
Poets, there is fortunately more to say. Apart from 
her famous reproof of the young Pindar (above, 
p. 6), and his as famous but less courteous reference 
to her rusticity (above, p. 8), little is known of 
Cormnna beyond what may be gathered from the 
few extant fragments of her work. She was born at 
Tanagra; she perhaps lived part of her life at Thebes ; 
she was five times victorious over Pindar; she took 
Pindar to task in a poem for using an Attic word; 
she wrote ‘five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric 
Nomes.’ She was moreover a pupil of an otherwise 
almost unknown lyric poetess Myrtis of Anthedon, 
who wrote at least one poem, known to Plutarch, on 
a local Tanagraean myth, resembling in subject the 
love-tales of Stesichorus and in general type the 
stories sung by Corinna herself. 

To judge by her editor’s orthography, which cannot 
be earlier than the 4th Century, the edition in which the 
Alexandrians apparently found Corinna’s works was made 
long after her day. It throws light on the provincial, or 
should we say national, character of her work compared 
with Pindar’s, that it was not ‘metagrammatised’ like 
his into the new Attic alphabet, but into its offshoot 
the new Boeotian. The edition was probably made by a 
Theban schoolmaster soon after the battle of Leuctra, 
when the national pride of the Boeotians ran high. 

In the extant part of what appears to be the 
introductory poem to her Old-Wvives’ Tales, of which 
there were perhaps two or more Books, she sings 
‘for, or to, the white-robed daughters of Tanagra’ ; 
but whether this means that they were the per- 
formers as choruses of maidens or merely the audience 
which she chiefly had in view, is not clear. Her 
subjects seem to be mainly the local myths of 
Boeotia, often taken, as her title plainly tells, from 
the lips of the people, and told not without charm 
in a singularly plain and simple way nearer kin to 
the Fable than to the Epos. There is some small 
trace of personal poetry, but this may belong to the 
personal part of Choral works. 
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The dialect is the half-Acolian Doric of Boeotia, the 
metre mainly perhaps Tonic Dimeters or Glyconics arranged 
in equal strophes of five or six lines, the latter admitting 
of resolution at the beginning. She wrote, we know, 
Lyric Nomes, the introductory parts of which were 
probably in Hexameters; but whether her other narrative 
poems also were Monodic is not certain. The separation 
of the Nomes perhaps suggests that they were not. Her 
Book of Inscriptions speaks for the wide vogue of the 
fashion which among the great poets seems to have begun 
with Sappho, if not with Archilochus. 

Of the local Boeotian tradition to which Myrtis and 
Corinna seem to have belonged we have no. other 
trace. Anthes, who hailed from Myrtis’ birthplace, 
belongs to the Dark Age; the poetess Boeo is of 
unknown date. 


Corinna’s greater pupil, Prinpar, whose poems lie 
beyond the scope of this book, must nevertheless 
find brief mention here. We are told that his 
flute-teacher, perhaps seeing dimly that the new 
Pan-Hellenism was centred, for poesy, in Athens, 
thither—it would be about the year 505—sent the 
young Theban to learn the lyre. Among his teachers 
was the great poet-musician Lasus. The lad returned 
to Thebes to be rebuked by Corinna for the neglect 
of ‘myth’ in his poems, and to lose to her five lyric 
contests; after which he lost patience with the 
provincial-minded judges and called his oldinstructress 
‘a Boeotian sow.’ 

His first datable Ode, Pythian x, was written in 498 
when he was twenty years of age, his latest, Pythian viii, 
in 446 when he was seventy-two. He seems to have lived 
most of his life at Thebes, with occasional visits to the 
various places in Greek lands to which he was called to 
exercise his art of poet-musician and chorus-trainer. 
In the ‘life’ prefixed to his works by the Alexandrians 
who edited them we read: ‘ He wrote seventeen Books, 
I Hymns, Il Paeans, III and IV Dithyrambs, V and VI 
Processionals, VII to IX Maiden-Songs, X and XI 
Hyporchemes or Dance-Songs, XII Hulogies, XIIT Dirges, 
XIV to XVII Victory-Songs. By this list we may 
measure our losses in Greek Choral Lyric; for, but for a 
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few fragments, these last four Books are all of Pindar that 
we have. 

With no complete Epinicion of Simonides to which 
we may compare Pindar’s, we cannot tell how far the 
structure of his odes or his treatment of the myth’ 
were new. But the outward and visible informality 
which embodies an inward and spiritual symmetry ; 
the seemingly casual, yet never, we may believe, 
really abrupt, transitions which give to these works 
of consummate art the easy flow of an evening's 
intimate conversation; the light and _ landscape 
that is born of a single epithet; the vivid portrayal 
of action as by a painter whose strokes are firm and 
few; the dark metaphor doubtless made plain by the 
gestures of the dancers; the effect of playing with 
a story rather than telling it; the combining of a 
sublime detachment of outlook with the sympathy 
of one acquainted with grief—it is part of the Greece 
of that day that such things should be in a song of 
congratulation to an athlete, but some at least of 
them we may believe are Pindar’s own. 


Till a generation ago Pindar’s Epinician Odes were 
the only complete examples we possessed of Greek 
Choral Melic outside the Drama. In 1896 the sands 
of Egypt gave us part of a papyrus-roll containing 
a number of Epinicia and Dithyrambs of his younger 
contemporary, the last of the Great Nine. BaccHy- 
LtipEs, like his mother’s brother Simonides, was a 
native of Iulis in Ceos, where he was born about 510. 
Like Pindar he seems to have visited the houses of his 
patrons in various cities of Greece; he was apparently 
with his uncle at the court of Hiero at Syracuse; he 
spent part of his life in exile—probably for anti-democratic 
tendencies—in the Peloponnese; his first datable ode 
was written about 485, his latest in 452. . A comparison 
of his ‘ output ’ with that of Simonides and Pindar indicates 
a similarity throughout; but we find no Dirges, and we 
do find Love-Songs. If the two elder poets wrote Erotica, 
they were included in their Hulogies. To Bacchylides, like 


1 for these details the reader may be referred to the text- 
books, e.g. Gildersleeve’s Pindar 
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Pindar but unlike Simonides, were aseribed Processionals 
and Partheneia. But we must remember that these 
classifications owe much to Alexandria; and in any case 
it is clear that the themes of these three poets and the 
treatment of their themes were closely akin. Hence 
partly no doubt the rivalry between the two Ionians 
and the Aeolo-Dorian; hence also perhaps in some degree 
their excellence. 


Yet we may believe they were far from equal. 
Before we had Bacchylides we knew ‘ Longinus’’ 
dictum : 

“Bacchylides and Ion may be faultless, may have 
attained to complete mastery of the smooth or polished 
style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles 
carry all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an 
unhappy fall; yet surely no man in his senses would 
rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as 
the Oedipus.’ 

And now for Bacchylides we can agree. Bacchy- 
lides’ eagle, his ghosts beside Cocytus, his flowers of 
Victory around the altar of Zeus, are fine delicately 
conceived pieces of imaginative writing; but they 
do not bring water to the eyelid like Simonides’ 
Thermopylae nor, like Pindar’s three-word apo- 
calypses, stir thoughts too deep for tears. Our 
mind’s eye may delight in Bacchylides, our heart 
goes out to Simonides. Bacchylides’ material was 
the same as Pindar’s, but his treatment of it, as far as 
we can judge, much less original. His myths, bothin 
style and structure, bear a closer kinship to the 
Epos, or rather perhaps to the Lyre-Sung Nome 
that had long taken its place in narrative song. His 
tale has more of the novel than Pindar’s and less of 
the short story. He is more concerned with the 
facts of a victory than with its meaning. With him | 
gnomic commonplace is not transmuted into pro- 
phetic utterance. He is more of the professional 
song-writer who entertains, less of the inspired 
prophet who needs must teach. He might (almost) 
have written some of the 4th Pythian ; he could never 
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have written the 5th. The reader feels somehow 
that Bacchylides’ charms are embroidered on his 
theme, while Pindar’s are inwoven init. His beauty 
is of the earth, Pindar’s of the waters under the 
earth. ‘Man is the dream of a shadow’; for ali 
his power as a narrator, Bacchylides could not have 
written that. 


Before we continue our story it will be convenient 
to give some account of the various kinds of Melic 
poetry. Of the history of the Hymn down to the 
days of Terpander we have spoken already. 


In Roman times Hymns were classified as evxtixol ‘ of 
prayer,’ amevxtixot ‘of deprecation,’ «Antixoi * of imvoca- 
tion,’ dmomeurtixol ‘of valediction.’ The first would 
correspond with Simonides’ Book of katrevxai or Prayers. 
The last, of which the ancients had examples in 
Bacchylides, would be used for instance at Delphi when 
Apollo withdrew for his winter sojourn in the land of the 
Hyperboreans. The Cletic Hymn is exemplified by 
opening lines addressed to Aphrodite by Aleman and 
Sappho, and one or other of the types in the fragments of 
the Hymns to Hermes and Athena by Alcaeus; in a perhaps 
complete Hymn to Artemis by Anacreon; in the beginning 
of Lasus’ Hymn to Demeter ; in a paraphrase of what were 
probably the first six stanzas of Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo ; 
andsome fragments of the Hymns of Bacchylidesand Pindar. 
Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, like Anacreon’s to Dionysus, is 
apparently an adaptation of the Hymn to the purposes of 
a Love-Song or Love-Message. These few instances, none 
of which, except the two Love-Songs, is necessarily to be 
considered monodic, are sufficient to give some idea of the 
Hymn of the early classical period. Catullus’ Hymn to 
Diana; Horace’s Carmen Saeculare and some of the 
Odes, for instance those to Mercury (i. 10), to Venus (i. 30), 
to Diana (iii. 22); and the Hymns of Tragedy and 
Comedy, for instance the beautiful imvocation to the 
Clouds in the play of Aristophanes; will help to fill out the 
picture. The earliest extant non-hexameter fragment of a 
Hymn is a line from one to Demeter included in the 
‘IdBaxxor of Archilochus. The connexion of these Hymns 
with the Homeric Hymns is marked by the use of the 
word Proem for the Homeric Hymn to Apollo by Thucydides, 
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and for Aleaeus’ Hymn to Apollo by Pausanias. To judge 
by the fragments which seem to come from Simonides’ 
Hymn to Poseidon, the Hymn was later elaborated to 
include myths of some length, in this case that of the 
Argonauts. Towards the end of the classical period we 
hear of Hymns by Timotheus, one of which, at any rate, 
was monodic. Long before this the Hymn, almost alone 
of classical Choral Melic, had thrown off the dance. The 
Hymns of classical times were generally sung at a sacrifice, 
by a chorus standing round the altar of the God. There is, 
naturally, no trace of the Triad, and, again perhaps 
naturally, there seems to have been no characteristic 
rhythm. In post-classical times the Hymns were fre- 
quently performed by children of both sexes. The early 
parallel of Olen’s Hymn to Hileithyia suggests that this 
may have been common in the classical period. Bacchy- 
_ lides calls Hymns aidixcof, though the actual form of the 
word is suspect. 


The PRocESSIONAL or Prosodion, of which wo 
have two lines of an early example composed by 
Eumelus for a chorus of Messenians to sing at Delos, 
seems to have been a sort of Hymn-in-motion sung 
as the dancing chorus approached the temple of the 
God. 


The author of the passage in the Theogony (68) describing 
the progress of the Muses to Olympus, was doubtless, as 
we have seen, familiar with the Prosodion (see p. 622). 
Like the standing Hymn, it included a petition. Eumelus 
speaks of himself as an innovator. The ascription of the 
invention of this form to Clonas probably marks a later 
resuscitation involving the supersession of the lyre- 
accompaniment by that of the flute. The metre was at 
first, as it seems, the Hexameter; later the characteristic 
rhythm was the Prosodiae ——~-—~~—(—), probably 
a folk-rhythm forerunner of the Anapaestic, as the * Half- 
hexameter ’ found in one of Sappho’s Wedding-Songs and 
in proverbs may have been one of the ancestors of the 
Hexameter. It is found in the Embaterion or Song of the 
Battle-Charge of the Spartans sometimes ascribed to 
Tyrtaeus. The revival of this rhythm for use in the 
Prosodion was perhaps due to Clonas. Processionals 


1 cf, waiSecor tuvoe in Pind. Js. 2. 5, but there the meaning is 
perhaps different, if indeed it is not a play on the two meanings 
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formed two Books of Pindar’s works and at least one of 
Bacchylides’. Pindar’s longest extant fragment opens 
with an address to Delos. A song sung in the Prosodiac 
metre in honour of the Spartan general Lysander has 
the Paeanic refrain and is called a paean by Duris (p. 470). 


The ParaN was apparently a development of a 
probably non-Hellenic cry, inzadev, used to invoke 
a healing and averting deity who came, after Homer’s 
day, to be identified in various parts of Greece with 
various Gods and Heroes; chiefly with Apollo, 
though even Pindar’s Book of Paeans contained, 
we are told, songs addressed to all the Gods. 

The Paean was sung at the beginning of any important 
undertaking, such as a voyage, for instance the Athenian 
Expedition to Sicily, or a battle—this was post-Homeric— 
for instance that of Salamis;+ in the worship of Apollo as a 
special type of song or song-dance of prayer or thanks- 
giving, sometimes processional or performed at various 
points where a procession temporarily stopped, always 
after the libations which followed a sacrifice, taking in 
some cases the place of the Hymn; among the customs 
of the feast—originally identical with the sacrifice—as a 
particular sort of hymn or prayer after the threefold 
libation which bore the same relation to the ensuing 
drinking-bout as the sacrifice to the just-completed feast ; 
after victory, for instance that of Salamis, when Sophocles 
played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths, as a 
song of thanksgiving and triumph at the setting up of 
the trophy or as the returning troops marched in. With 
the last use went, naturally enough as time went on, the 
notion of praise of the victorious general, for instance the 
Anapaestic, or Prosodiac, and therefore probably Pro- 
cessional, Paean sung to Lysander at Samos, and the 
competitive Paean performed to Antigonus and Demetrius 
at Athens. Side by side with these more formal uses 
was the use of the refrain as a mere shout of joy, as it 
were Hurrah, especially for victory in battle. Eventually 
there seems to have arisen some confusion between the 
Paean and the Prosodion, and even the Hymn. In 
Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae (311) the refrain of the 
Paean is used as a sort of Amen to the Hymn-prayer. The 


1 see Thue. 6. 32 and Aesch. Pers. 393; ef. Xen, Hell. 2. 4.17 
where the general <fapxer Tov arava 
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introduction of the Paean at Sparta was ascribed to 
Thaletas, who was said to have brought it from Crete, when 
summoned to stay the plague. The Cretan connexion 
is also marked by the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
(c. 600 B.c.). The rhythm of the oldest form of the 
refrain, coupled with the name of the foot known as the 
Great Paeon, points to the original metre having been com- 
posed of groups of five long syllables. This is perhaps the 
best way of scanning the ‘ Hymn’ Zed mayrwy apxa ascribed 
to Terpander. But the extant Paeans show no surviving 
trace of this rhythm and but few traces of its sister the 
ordinary Paean — ~~~ (or ~~~— ), both possible descendants 
of an old stress-foot of five beats (see p. 627 above). It is 
possibly not without significance that the ‘new-Lesbian’ 
Melic shows the clearest traces of old stress-conditions, 
that Archilochus calls the Paean ‘Lesbian,’ that 
the refrain bears a resemblance to the name of the 
Paednians, and that Orpheus’ head was carried, in the 
tale, by the Hebrus to the shores of Lesbos. The Paean 
of public ritual accompanied all the sacrifices at Delphi 
except those offered during the three months’ winter-absence 
of Apollo, when its place was taken by the Dithyramb. It 
was sung by women at Delos, by youths at Thebes; at 
the Spartan Gymnopaediae it was performed by naked 
youths in honour of those who fell at Thyrea in 546. 
From about the year 460, when the cult of Asclepius was 
introduced at Athens, it became the custom to sing 
Paeans there, in which Asclepius was probably associated 
with Apollo, on the eve of the Greater Dionysia. We have 
fragments or mentions of Paeans by Stesichorus, Tynnichus, 
Simonides, Pindar, Diagoras, Bacchylides, Sophocles, 
Socrates, Ariphron, Timotheus; and a considerable number 
belonging to the late 4th Century and after, some of them 
complete, are preserved in inscriptions. The two‘ hymns’ 
with musical notation found at Delphi, which are com- 
posed in Paeons and Cretics, may possibly be Paeans. 
That the later Paean did not always contain the refrain is 
clear from the ancient controversy over Aristotle’s Ode to 
Virtue (p. 410). 

The Symposiac or Dinner-table Paean was the everyday 
counterpart of the festal Paean at private dinner-parties, 
at club-feasts, at the common table of certain Dorian 
communities, and the like. References to it are found as 
early as Aleman. Among the Athenians—and the customs 
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of other peoples were probably very sitmilar—the wine was 
mixed in three bowls, from each of which the first ladleful 
was poured on the ground to Olympian Zeus, the Heroes, 
and Zeus the Saviour; and then the whole company, 
every man holding a laurel twig, sang the Paean. If a 
fresh bowl was required, it was sung again. And some- 
times there was yet another singing of it, to end the 
evening’s festivity; this last Paean was sung by the 
host alone. The flute, the instrument proper to a sacrifice, 
was the usual accompaniment, played by a hired flute-girl. 
These dining-paeans were addressed primarily to Apollo, 
but like their greater counterparts they came to associate 
with him other deities such as Poseidon, or quasi-deities 
such as Health or Virtue. The Paeans chosen were 
mostly perhaps ‘ classics ’; we hear of those of Stesichorus, 
of Tynnichus,+ of Pindar. The other songs of the feast, 
Drinking-songs, Eulogies, were secular; the Paean, like 
the English ‘ grace,’ was sacred. The Paean was generally 
Choral, the secular songs generally Monodic.? 

The traditional contents of a Paean seem to have been 
first an invocation, then something of the nature of a 
‘myth’ with occasional reference to present-day topics, and 
finally a prayer. During the reign of the Hexameter, that 
metre seems to have been employed. A survival of this use 
is perhaps to be seen in the Hexameters that appear in the 
Paean-like ode in the Oedipus Tyrannus (151 ff.). Later, 
as in the other kinds of Melic, the older rhythms resumed 
their sway. The refrain either divided the couplets or 
strophes, which, to judge by Aristophanes’ song in the 
Wasps (863 ff.), sometimes extended to half the whole 
poem, or made part of their last line or lines. In the latter 
case we find it in certain of Pindar’s Paeans elaborated into 
a short sentence, sometimes recurrent as in ii, sometimes 
not, asin vi. In three of the four extant triadic Paeans of 
Pindar, the refrain or refrain-sentence ends the Triad, and 
it may have done so in the fourth (Ox. Pap. 1791). Better 
evidence for the structural evolution of Choral Melic 
could hardly be wished for (seep. 621). In the Alexandrian 
period, like other forms of Melic poetry, the Paean tended 


1 so T. Roinach for ‘ Phrynichus’ Ath. 250 b 2 or songs 
originally choral sung as solos; it was one advantage of the 
absence of part-singing from ancient music that this was possible, 
and this is one of the reasons that the line of distinction between 
Choral and Monodie is sometimes so hard to draw 
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to drop its isostrophic arrangement; and the refrain, if 
it occurs, is apt to occur capriciously. The instrument of 
the public or Festal Paean was at first, as was to be 
expected, the lyre, and later flute and lyre, or even, 
notably in the Processional Paean, the flute alone. The 
accompaniment of the Symposiac Paean, as we have seen, 
was given by the flute. 


The Paeans both Festal and Symposiac were turned 
to secular use before the end of the 4th Century. 
The Encomium or EuLOoGyY was the result of a similar 
but far earlier change. 


Among its early ancestors we should doubtless reckon 
the Homeric *‘renowns of men.’ Its connexion with the 
feast—originally a sacrificial feast—shows that like all 
ancient customs it was once part of arite; and just as the 
narrative Epic seems to have budded off from the Hymn, 
it may well be that the Eulogy was an offshoot of the 
Symposiac Paean. But the name‘ the song in the képos’ 
points to a more immediate derivation from the revel with 
which the symposium ended. Indeed Pindar more than 
once uses the word x@uos in the sense of éyxémuoyr. 
Apart from Homer, the earliest extant example is Alcaeus’ 
monodic éraiyycis, as the Lesbians seem to have called it, 
to his brother returned from the wars. The new triadic 
fragment of Ibycus, if Eulogy it be, shows the type fully 
developed as a form of Choral Melic, an elaborate secular 
song-dance performed in honour of an individual at a 
feast. Such a development could at first only be expected 
under the conditions which produce court-poets. In the 
hands of Simonides, at any rate, the Choral Eulogy 
became established as one of the great types of Greek 
Melic. We have a considerable fragment of a poem in 
seven-line strophes addressed to the Thessalian prince 
Scopas, which, beginning with the rhythm called Encomio- 
logic, —~~—~~—=—~——, is probably an Encomium. 
In it the poet speaks up in his own person for the man 
whose character is ‘not too good for human nature’s 
daily food.’ Of the Kulogies of Bacchylides we have two 
incomplete examples, one to Alexander son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, and the other to Hiero of Syracuse 
(Ou. Pap. 1361).. Both are composed in short recurrent 
strophes; both begin with a reference to the Bdp£iros; 
both refer to the symposia at which they were performed ; 
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both may be Monodic. The better preserved of the two, 
in which the Encomiologic metre predominates, sings 
of the pleasing effects of the wine-cup; the other, which 
is written in kindred rhythms, mentions an Olympian 
victory. A more mutilated part of the same papyrus 
would seem to indicate that Bacchylides’ Encomia some- 
times contained a myth. We have mention of two 
Eulogies of Diagoras, one of a Mantinean, the other of 
Mantinea. This Eulogy of a state was doubtless per- 
formed, like Pindar’s xith ‘ Nemean,’ of which presently, 
at a city-banquet in the town-hall. The Eulogies of 
Pindar formed his xiith Book, from which we have three 
considerable fragments. By a lucky chance we have also 
one complete Encomium included—apparently because 
it mentions local victories in wrestling—in the Nemean 
Epinicia. Of these four poems, two are strophic and 
two triadic; one begins with the Encomiologic, one has 
it—with additions—at the end, and all are in kindred 
rhythms. ‘ Nemean’ xi was sung and danced in praise 
of Aristagoras of Tenedos after a public sacrifice and 
feast on the occasion of his becoming president of his 
city’s council. It begins with an address to Hestia, 
whose sacred fire was kept burning in the town-hall; 
wishes that Aristagoras may win favour by his year of 
office; congratulates his father on him, and himself on 
his ‘splendid body’; hints—by way of averting the 
Nemesis that came, and still comes, of over-praise —that 
despite his beauty, wealth, and athletic prowess he is 
nevertheless mortal; yet adds that it is good that ‘ we’ 
his fellow-citizens should tell his praise. Then comes tho 
reminder that he has won sixteen victories in the wrestling- 
match among neighbouring peoples, and the assurance 
that he would have been victorious at Pytho and Olympia. 
had his too diffident parents only thought fit to allow 
him to compete there. Next, after a moralising ‘ transi- 
tion ’ to the effect that some men are ‘ cast out from good 
things’ by boasting, others by mistrusting their strength, 
follows a reference to his heroic ancestry; then more 
moralising, on the heredity of virtues, how one generation 
will have them and another not, for that it is destiny that 
leads men on; Zeus gives us no clear sign of the future, 


1 this precaution, a commonplace in Pindar, has its echo in 
the modern Greek custom of averting the evil eye by spitting 
in the face of a person whom you have praised 
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yet hope drives us to embark on high designs; we should 
therefore pursue advantage moderately, ‘for fiercest is 
the madness that comes of desires unattainable.’ The 
word éyxéuioy came to be used of any song of praise 
addressed to an individual, for instance Simonides’ Dirge 
On those who fell at Thermopylae ; and the type eventually 
evolved both ‘Epic’ Eulogies, which presumably were 
recited, and prose panegyrics. The extension of the term 
to other forms of Melic was really a reversion; for it was 
the songs of the xéuos that were in all probability the 
forbears of the Victory-Song, the Drinking-Song, and the 
Serenade and other Love-Songs. 


Indeed the distinction between a Eulogy and an 
Epinicion or Victory-Sone was probably first 
drawn at Alexandria. In any case, what ditference 
there was came of the accident that the 5th-Century 
Greek honoured commons as well as kings, and 
the victor in the Games, whatever his rank, became 
a man of the highest distinction. 


A prototype of the Victory-Song is Archilochus’ so- 
called ‘ Hymn ’ of Victory to Heracles, celebrating his own 
success in the competitive hymn to Demeter (see p. 606). 
In those days a poet could sing of his own prowess—if he 
remembered to ‘ ascribe all to God ’—for instance in the 
“seal’ of a Nome or Partheneion; but it was probably 
some generations yet before the true Encomium became 
an art-form, and perhaps another generation before it 
evolved the Epinicion proper. We have fragments of 
Victory-songs by Simonides dating from the last decade of 
the 6th Century; the earliest of Pindar’s forty-three was 
written in 498. Thanks to the preservation of Pindar’s 
Epinicia and some of those of Bacchylides, discussions of 
the form, contents, and occasions of this type of choral 
song-dance are easily available elsewhere.! Here it is 
enough to remind the reader that after the year 573, of 
every four years the first saw an Olympic Festival in 
July or August, the third a Pythian in August, the second 
. and fourth an Isthmian in the Spring and a Nemean in 
July; and there were a very great number of lesser 
festivals of a similar kind. At all these the athletic 
‘events’ aroused the widest interest, but we should 
remember that Pindar celebrates a Pythian victory in the 


1 gee particularly Jebb Bacchylides Introd. 
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Flute-Nome. The enumeration of these competitions is 
a syllabus of ancient education, and the catalogue of the 
known poems which celebrated them a hymn to the spirit 
of Greece. 


Another variety of the ‘Song-in-the-x@pos’ was 
the Eroticon or LovE-Sone. 


This may be said to have had its prototypes, if not in 
the Hymns to Love ascribed to the early bards and sung 
at the Eleusinian Festival (see p. 594), in the Love-Elegies 
of Archilochus and Mimnermus—which were probably 
recited rhythmically to the flute—and in the ribald songs 
of another Ionian, Polymnastus. But Chamaeleon 
ascribed the first Love-Songs to Aleman. It is significant 
that Alcaeus begs his beloved to ‘receive your serenader 
(koudovra), that is kx@mos-singer. When the sym- 
posium broke up, the guests went merrily through the 
streets and lovers sought their loves. This rout was 
called x@uos. Whether the Love-Song was sung at the 
table like other Eulogies, or at the door of the beloved, 
depended on circumstances. If the beloved was of the 
opposite sex, the latter would more probably be the 
occasion. In the hands of Sappho and Alcaeus, the 
masters of Monody, the Eroticon quickly reached its 
zenith. Ibycus, with his half-Dorian origin, was perhaps 
the first to make it, as a court-poet might, like any other 
Encomium a choral song-dance,! though it is not likely 
that all his Love-Songs were Choral. The Ionian Anacreon, 
truer to human nature, more consistently followed, we may 
believe, the great Lesbians. The connexion of the Love- 
Song with the Eulogy is marked by Pindar’s Encomium 
to Theoxenus of Tenedos, the beautiful youth in whose lap 
the aged poet is said to have died. This, which consists of 
a single Triad, was probably sung and danced by a chorus 
after afeast. In spite of the personal form of its expression 
it has a strangely impersonal, almost unworldly, ring, 
suited not only to the formality of its performance, but to 
the character and, we may believe, the age, of its author. 


Another and at first doubtless identical offshoot, 
as it would seem, of the Symposiae Paean, was the 
Scolion or Drinkring-Sone. Here again classification 
apparently derives from a circumstantial and once 
fortuitous distinction. 


1 these perhaps are the waiSevo. juvor of Pindar, Js. 2. 1 ff. 
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The term Scolion apparently came to be used of the 
post-Paeanic song if it was sung while the drinking went 
on, the term Encomium if it was sung when it was over— 
or nearly over. The exact moment when the «duos could 
be said to have begun was often doubtless as imaginary as 
the Equator, and thus the term Encomium was often used 
of a song sung at the table. Hence the seeming confusion 
in what, even if it was editorially useful, was a funda- 
mentally arbitrary classification. It is to be noted that 
the Argument to Pindar mentions a Book of Encomia but 
not of Scolia, though Athenaeus cites his 125th fragment 
from the ‘ Scolion to Hiero’; and that Aristotle classes 
as an Encomium the Harmodius-Song, which may never- 
theless be taken as typical of the Atizc Scolia, a collection 
which no doubt formed part of the library of every Athenian 
lyrist-schoolmaster in the mid-5th Century. We shall 
speak of this presently. The earliest Drinking-Songs were 
ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to the Lesbian Terpander. In 
any case 1t is clear that they came up as art-forms about 
the middle of the 7th Century, and their budding in 
Aleman and their flowering in Alcaeus suggest an Aeolian, 
perhaps once part-Lydian, stock. 

Alcaeus uses the Scolion not only as a pure Drinking- 
Song, but as a Political Song, to rally nobles against 
commons, to attack the tyrants; as a War-Song, to 
inspire his countrymen in the Athenian and Erythraean 
wars; and, inevitably in such a man and in such a quarter 
of the Greek world, as a Love-song. Aristotle quotes an 
attack on Pittacus as from the Drinking-Songs, and yet 
Alexandria seems to have put the Scolia in one Book and 
the Stasiotica in another. The distinction would prob- 
ably have puzzled Alcaeus himself. They were all Songs 
of the Table. The invective element came, if you will, 
from Archilochus, the erotic from Mimnermus, the warlike 
from Tyrtaeus. But in the hands of Alcaeus the invective 
becomes public instead of private, the erotic active 
instead of passive, and the warlike personal instead of 
tribal. This development was due partly to the man, 
and partly, as we have seen, to the hour. Sappho’s Tables 
Songs were sometimes political, but more often, we may 
believe, songs of love and friendship. She, too, however, 
was a good hater, and it is clear that she sometimes 
attacked her rivals, if not to their faces, at least in a 
company of sympathisers who would pass the song on. 
Like their imitator Horace, both Lesbians seem, as has 
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been said above, to have used the song as a letter. Most 
of Anacreon’s songs of satire, of love and wine, of regret 
for past youth, are clearly Melic and Monodic Table-Songs 
or lambic (or Trochaic) recitations to the lyre. Even in the 
court-poet the political motif is not always absent. : 
Lesbian influence is clear too in the book of Aétic 
Scolia, whose preservation we owe to Athenaeus. Here 
we find political or national songs referring to the struggles 
of the nobles against the Peisistratids, celebrating the 
tyrannicides, recalling the Persian Wars; songs lauding 
Athena, Demeter and Persephone, Apollo and Artemis, 
Pan; or gnomic (moralising) songs on friendship and good 
company—all these in the characteristic four-line “hendeca- 
syllabic ’ stanza; an ‘ Alcaic ’ strophe on the theme ‘ Look 
before you leap,’ and a partly Glyconic fable of the Crab 
and the Snake, both perhaps from Alcaeus ; and a number 
of couplets mostly gnomie in subject and in Choriambic 
metres, some taken from Praxilla. The book perhaps 
included the distrophie War-Song of Hybrias the Cretan. 
With the exception of this last and Callistratus’ Harmodius- 
Song, which has four isorrhythmic strophes, they are all 
of but one stanza. The repetitions in the Harmodius- 
Song (ll. 1-2 = ll, 9-10, ll. 3-4 = ll. 15-16) are probably a 
characteristic feature, to be connected in the history of 
folk-song with the competitive ‘capping’ in certain forms 
of Bucolic poetry. Compare the quotation-capping 
scene between Bdelycleon and Philocleon in the Knights. 
There is no doubt that improvisation took part in 
the creation of many of these Drinking-Songs. A change 
in the fashion of these things is indicated by a passage 
which is also valuable as showing us how these songs were 
sung at Athens, Aristophanes Clouds 1353 ff., which is here 
given in Rogers’ translation : 
Bhd oh ae Well from the very first I will the whole contention 
Show : 
*Twas when I went into the house to feast him, as you know, 
I bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn, 
Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Ram was shorn: 
But he replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete ; 


Like some old beldame humming airs the while she grinds the 
wheat. 

Pheidippides. And should you not be thrashed who told your 
son from food abstaining 

To sing! as though you were forsooth cicalas 1 entertaining ? 


1 who lived on dew 
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Str. peck hear him! So he said just now or e’er high words 
egan : 

And next he called Simonides a very sorry man. 

And when I heard him I could scarce my rising wrath command ; 

Yet so I did and him I bid take myrtle in his hand 

And chant 1 some lines from Aeschylus, but he replied with 

ire, 

‘ Believe me I’m not one of those who Aeschylus admire, 

That rough, unpolished, turgid bard, that mouther of bombast !’ 

When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast ; 

Yet still I kept my passion down, and said ‘ Then prithee you, 

eS one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings 
0.” 

And he began 3 the shameful tale 4 Euripides has told 

How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old. 

Then, then I could no more restrain, etc. 


The Drinking-Song was evidently an alternative to the 
pots or ‘ speech ’ from Tragedy, and it was the host’s part 
to decide what form the entertainment should take. The 
myrtle-branch (perhapscommemorative of the tyrannicides) 
or a spray of laurel (connected probably with Apollo and 
the Paean) was passed from hand to hand as the guests 
took turns at recitation. When singing was the order 
of the day, the place of this branch was taken by the 
lyre with which the singer accompanied his song. As 
all the guests could not be expected, as a rule, to be able 
or willing to sing, the lyre’s course round the company was 
often somewhat ‘ crooked’; hence, in contrast with the 
regular course of the branch, the proceeding, and after it 
the song itself, was called oxddwy.6 The entertainment 
was sometimes varied by all the guests singing together, 
for instance the stanza ‘Yyiaivew wey upioroy avdp) Ovnr@; 
but such were probably merely Monodic songs, as it were, 
multiplied, and did not involve the dancing which was 
characteristic, we may believe, of most Choral Melic. 


A form of Choral Melic in which the dance pre- 
dominated over the song was the HyPORCHEME. 
This, once probably the ritual dance of the Curetes, was 


said to have been introduced from Crete by Thaletas, 
and to have been the accompaniment proper to the évordos 


1 \é€ar 2 réfor 3 foe, see p. 584 4 pnow 
5 Martin sees a sign of the Aeolic pedigree in the accentuation, 
but this is regular in an oxytone adjective which became a noun, 
ef. S6Acxos 
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vpxnois or Pyrrhich, which at first—always at Sparta— 
was a dance-at-arms, later a mimetic dance of more 
general type associated at Athens with Dionysus. But 
it was probably not confined to this use, being more 
generally a dance of many accompanying a dance of few, 
the few being silent and more mimetic than the many who 
sang. Its characteristic metre was the Cretic (—~—), 
though this does not predominate in the longer extant 
fragments and the names of certain metres, for instance 
the hyporchematic prosodiae ~—~~—~~—~ |---~= = 
point to a great widening of the metrical scheme. We 
have mention of Hyporchemes by Xenodamus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Pratinas. The three most considerable 
fragments, once given to Simonides (vol. ii, p. 330), are 
now generally ascribed to Pindar. These, like the large 
fragment of Pratinas on the over-importance given to the 
flute, are probably characteristic in the rapid motion of 
their rhythm and the liveliness of their subject-matter. 
As would be expected, the ‘ mode’ employed was the 
Dorian. There is no trace of strophic or triadic arrange- 
ment. We are told that both sexes took part. According 
to what is perhaps a late authority, the Hyporcheme was 
performed by a chorus who ran round the altar while the 
sacrifice was burning. This, which does not seem con- 
sistent with the other evidence, may have been a late 
development. Athenaeus compares the Hyporcheme 
with the Cordax of Comedy by reason of its sportive 
character. It was employed in Tragedy, for instance by 
Sophocles Phil. 391 ff., and is perhaps to be recognized 
in Comedy, for instance at the end of the Ecclesiazusae. 
Some of the songs of Greece, naturally, such as the 
Mill-Song and the Spinning-Song, never came upon 
the stage of art; others, such as the Reaping-Song, 
only in the book-form of Alexandrian Bucolic 
(Theocr. 10. 41 ff.); some, such as the Iobacchus, 
made art, as it would seem, by Archilochus, were 
superseded by other similar forms; others were 
indeed brought into art-poetry in Lesbos, but seem 
to have had no vogue elsewhere in the classical 
period. The Adoneion or ADONIS-SONG and the 
Epithalamium or Wrppinc-Sone, both connected 
with cults which made their chief appeal to women— 
whence probably their lack of vogue in the Greece 
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of the classical period—became art-song in the hands 
of Aleman 1 and Sappho. 


As we have seen, the ‘ Sapphic’ stanza probably owes 
something to the people’s Adonis-Song; and there are 
several fragments of Sappho which clearly come from 
her Adonideia, of the composition of which she seems to 
speak in a new and doubtfully restored fragment. One 
of these fragments, which is in a Choriambic metre, 
belongs to an Amoebeic song between a chorus of maidens 
and their leader who personates Cytherea—an interesting 
parallel to the early Dithyramb, itself the work of a 
Lesbian, Arion. Adonideia are also ascribed to the Dorian 
poetess Praxilla of Sicyon. In the Alexandrian period, 
when women’s natural position in civilised life comes 
again to be reflected in the treatment of love in literature, 
we have Bion’s hexameter Lament for Adonis and Theo- 
critus’ book-representation of the song sung on the previous 
day of the festival to celebrate the marriage of Adonis and 
Aphrodite.? 

The same period saw a revival of the Epithalamium. The 
hymeneal folk-songs, of which the refrain was @ iuhy tudvase 
or the like, were apparently of several classes: the song 
of the marriage sacrifice and feast, the song of the wedding- 
procession,® the songs at the door of the bridal chamber 
before and after the nuptial night; but some of these 
may have been late developments. The procession-song 
only is mentioned in Homer, where it is clearly a song- 
dance. Theocritus’ Hpithalamy of Helen, which we are 
told owed something to the Helen of Stesichorus, and 
seems to show an acquaintance with the ixth Book of 
Sappho, is supposed to be danced by maidens before the 
chamber during the night. Sappho’s 65th fragment ends 
with a reference to the coming dawn. The Helen of 
Theocritus begins with banter of the bridegroom, quickly 
passes to praise of the bride’s beauty and her skill as 
spinner and weaver and as player of the lyre—this makes 


1 the Adonis-Song is not quite certain for Aleman, but we 
know that he mentioned a Phrygian fluteplayer called Adon, 
who perhaps took his name from the God he personated 
2 xv. 100 ff.; the song itself contains (137 ff.) a forecast of the 
dirge to be sung on the morrow 3 if the Harmatian Flute- 
Nome ascribed to Olympus means Chariot-Tune, it may well 
belong here; cf. Didymus ap. Sch. Eur, Or, 1384 and the 
Epitymbidian Nome 
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the chief part of the song—, and aftera climax consisting of 
a promise to choose a tree to be called and worshipped as 
Helen’s, ends a farewell to the happy pair with the line 
‘Yuly & ‘Tuevae, yaup em 7Hde Xapeins, 

which, as well as the topics of the song, may be traditional. 
Part of one earlier example (Sa. 66), if it was written for a 
real wedding and is not a mere tale in song, a Lyric Nome 
like those of Stesichorus, is remarkable as containing (or 
being in the form of) a myth. With one exception which 
is open to the same doubt (146), all the other fragments of 
Sappho’s ixth Book appear to be concerned with the 
present. To judge by some of them, the bride herself 
took part in an Amoebeic song with the bridesmaids : 
and here, as in Theocritus, we find banter, but not only 
of the bridegroom. The lines on the doorkeeper are com- 
posed in a sort of ‘ Half-hexameter,’ like the meshymnic + 
fragment (148) but with the first two ‘shorts > of any 
length. Sappho indeed seems to have employed various 
metres for this kind of song, including, like her imitators 
Catullus and Theocritus, the traditional art-form, the 
Hexameter. Her ‘ Half-hexameters’ and her Glyconics— 
and with the latter we may compare Catullus’ other 
Epithalamy and the metre of the wedding-refrain—probably, 
as we have seen, came from popular forms. The Wedding- 
Song naturally appears sometimes in Attic Drama, for 
instance at the end of Aristophanes’ Peace and in the 
Trojan Women of Euripides. We also hear of a Wedding- 
Song by Philoxenus, which was perhaps exceptional for 
thetime. Telestes’ Hymenaeus was a Dithyramb. 

The Homeric form of the Threnos or DirGcE has 
already been described. Its chief occasion was the 
laying-out of the corpse, but in Athens, at any rate, 
it was probably sung also on the thirtieth day after 
the burial and repeated at the anniversary of death. 
The existence of a traditional Flute-Nome called Hpi- 
tymbidian or Over-the-Grave ; the derivation of Elegy, 
sung to the flute, from the lament; and the practice in 
5th-Century Athens of making a prose laudation over the 
dead, point to its having been performed sometimes at 
the actual burial. Two, at any rate, of the popular forms 
which stand behind the Dirge are the Ialemus and the 


1 7,e. with the refrain following each line 
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Linus, both having their echoes in Attic drama, the former 
for instance in Aeschylus Supplices 113 ff. and Euripides 
Phoenissae 1034 ff., and the latter in Aeschylus Agamemnon 
121 ff., Sophocles Ajax 626. The traditional metre of 
the “IdAeuos was perhaps ~—~—~—~— | —~—~—— 
for this rhythm occurs in both the above passages and 
corresponds in part with the word itself, doubtless once a 
refrain. The Linus refrain was Dactylic, atAwoy atAwor; 
which is derived from the Semitic and once meant ‘ woe 
for us!’ Both these forms were said to have come from 
Asia, and both refrains, being non-Hellenic and therefore 
unintelligible, gave rise to myths in which Ialemus and 
Linus were persons. The Linus-Song in Homer has been 
already dealt with on p. 586. There was some confusion 
in the later antiquity between the @pjvos and the 
’Emicndetov. The Epikedeion was perhaps once an alter- 
native term which came later to be used for the Elegiac 
Lament in particular; the adjective émfdeos occurs 
first in Euripides. As with so many other forms of 
Melic poetry, we have indications of the use of Hexa- 
meters in the first art-stage. We may compare Euripides 
Andromache 103 ff., where an Elegiac Lament by Andro- 
mache herself is followed by a Choral Ode in which the 
Hexameter is mixed with ‘ Half-pentameters’ as well as 
with Iambic and Trochaic lines reminiscent of the Ialemus. 
Compare also the Helen 164 ff. The Elegy of Andromache 
is doubtless closely akin both to the ‘ Epigram ’ or Inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the dead, and to the ’Emrdduos 
Adyos or Public Funeral Oration delivered over fallen 
warriors at Athens at least as early as the beginning of the 
5th Century. Bion’s Lament for Adonis is entitled émitdduos 
here we find the amoebeic and refrain elements of the old 
popular Dirge, of which the former survived in the koupot 
of Attic drama. 

In art-poetry, with the possible exception of Stesichorus, 
the Dirge appears first among the works of Simonides, 
- where, perhaps under the influence of the Eulogy, it seems 
to have thrown off the refrain. The Dirge for Those who 
fell at Thermopylae was probably sung and danced over 
their grave. If complete, it is a single strophe of ten 
lines. The Danaé, if it is a Dirge, was a more elaborate 
work in two or more Triads of 25 or 30 lines, containing 
a myth. Simonides seems to have raised the Dirge, as 


1 cf. the later Symposiac Paean, p. 652 : 
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he did the inscriptional Epitaph, to the highest point of 
excellence, equalled, but not surpassed, by a poet whose 
thoughts were deeper but not wider, of whose Dirges we 
have several considerable fragments. In one of these 
Pindar describes the life of the departed, in the other he 
seemingly embodies the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation. 
We know, too, that Pindar wrote a Dirge for Hippocrates, 
brother of the great Athenian Cleisthenes, who probably 
died about 486. The instrument of the Dirge, naturally, 
considering its connexion with the Elegy, was the flute. 

Apart from the Dithyramb and the Nome, which 

are reserved for a later page, we find in the catalogue 
of Proclus, whichis based on Didymus, four more kinds 
of Melic, Partheneia, Daphnephorica, Oschophorica, 
and PRAYER-SONGS. 
The last, edxrixdé, are probably a late subdivision of the 
Hymn, of which we see a trace in one of the Alexandrian 
titles of Simonides’ Books, xarevxai. They apparently 
differed from the Hymn in accentuating the element of 
petition, but they did not eschew the myth. Simonides’ 
Sea-Fight off Artemisium was, it would seem, a Prayer- 
Song performed in obedience to the oracle which bade 
Athens ask aid of the son-in-law of Erechtheus, that is 
Boreas, and perpetuated, if we may interpret Himerius, 
in the Panathenaic procession. 

The Athenian OscHOPHORICON was a form of 
Processional song-dance performed just before the 
vintage by twenty youths chosen two from each tribe. 
These traditionally represented the young Athenians 
rescued by Theseus from the Minotaur; but the rite clearly 
was a conflation, for besides Theseus and Ariadne, it did 
honour to Dionysus and Athena Sciras, the latter the 
protectress of the olive. The two principal dancers, who 
were dressed as maidens in memory of the ruse by which 
Theseus increased the proportion of males to females in 
the human tribute of Athens to Cnossus, carried grape- — 
hung vine-branches; women who represented the mothers 
of the intended victims carried in the procession baskets 
of food like that with which they had furnished them for 
their voyage; and the ceremony, besides the bearing of 
the vine-branches (vexo) from the temple of Dionysus 
at Athens to that of Athena Sciras at Phalerum, included 
races among the choristers, and on their return to Athens 
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funeral rites commemorating the death of Aegeus, and a 
banquet. The songs were probably of a two-fold nature 
alternating grief for the death of the father with joy for 
the triumph of the son. 


Of the DapHNEPHoRiIcA or Laurel-bearing Songs, 

which were composed by Alcman, Alcaeus, and 
Simonides, and of which Pindar’s works contained 
three Books, we now have an incomplete example 
written by the Theban poet for the Daphnephoria 
held every eight years in his native city in honour of 
Apollo Ismenius. 
The procession, said to be commemorative of an ancient 
victory over the Oetaeans, consisted of a chorus of branch- 
bearing maidens led by the priest of the year, a handsome 
boy of noble birth, called the Daphnephorus, who, 
with his unbound hair crowned with a golden diadem and 
wearing a long and richly-embroidered vestment and a 
special kind of shoes, followed his nearest kinsman of either 
sex, the actual ‘ bearer,’ with his hand upon the laurel. 
This ‘laurel’ was an olive-branch bound with bay and 
flowers, which was surmounted by a globe of copper from 
which depended a number of smaller globes, and had tied 
to its middle another small globe to which were fastened 
purple ribbons, its lower end being wrapped in a piece of 
yellow cloth. The explanation given was that the upper 
globe and its dependants represented the sun, the planets, 
and the stars, the lower the moon, and the ribbons, which 
were 365 in number, the days of the year. Similar rites 
were observed at Athens and elsewhere, notably at Delphi, 
whither every eight years a chorus of children, led by a 
child Daphnephorus personating Apollo, brought laurel- 
branches by a traditional route from Tempe, in com- 
memoration, it was said, of Apollo’s return from his journey 
thither to purify himself after slaying the Serpent. 
Pindar’s extant Daphnephoricon is written in Triads of 
fifteen short lines. His Daphnephorus’ father Pagondas, 
whose own father Aeoladas is the real inspirer of the poem, 
commanded the Thebans when they defeated the Athenians 
at Delium long afterwards. The girls of the chorus sing of 
the occasion; of themselves and their dress; of the Daphne- 
phorus and the honours his family has won in the Games, 
with some reference to Theban politics; but the myth, 
if there was one, is not extant. 
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The poem is really a special kind of PARTHENEION’ 
showing a family resemblance to the partly extant 
Maiden-Song of Aleman. 


We are told that Pindar’s Partheneia were almost 
exceptional among his works as displaying less of the 
‘archaic and austere style’ otherwise characteristic of 
him.1 It may be, if we may judge by the remains of 
Aleman’s, that the difference lay in a lighter tone, though 
this is hardly borne out by the fragments. The Par- 
theneion was a sort of Processional song-dance allied to 
the Hymn, but still containing the secular elements of 
which the Hymn seems, as we have seen, to have divested 
itself by a process of budding-off, and always, as the name 
implies, sung by maidens. Of Aleman’s work in this kind 
we have already spoken on p. 615. Here it is enough to 
add that in the hands of its ‘ inventor ’ it is clearly charac- 
terised in its personal part by a merry badinage between 
teacher and taught,2 sometimes delivered in the poet’s 
own person, sometimes in his choir’s, which speaks for the 
happy relations between them, and throws a pleasing 
light on the position of women in Dorian communities.. 
We hear of Maiden-Songs by Simonides and Bacchylides ; 
we have a few fragments of Pindar’s three Books and a 
few lines which may come from Partheneia by Telesilla 
and Corinna; and in a recently restored papyrus, a passage 
from the hitherto unknown Book of these songs by 
Anacreon. This new fragment is important because it 
shows that of the Choral songs sung by women the Maiden- 
Song, at any rate, was not confined to the Dorians and 
Aeolians. 


It is now time to resume our story, which broke off 
at the end of the ‘Canon’ of the Lyric Poets. Though 
local competitions both in song and in the games still 
went on all over Greece,® sometimes, as at Syracuse, 
attaining more than local importance, most of the 
greater poetical and musical talent of the 5th and 4th 
Centuries appears to have been absorbed by the 
Dionysiac contests at Athens. The Dithyramb 


1 for the context see Dion. Hal. Dem. 1073 2: ef. the story 
of Simonides’ choir and the jackass, ii. p. 346 3 the Execes- 
tides of Ar. Av. 11, a singer to the lyre, was victorious at Delphi, 
at the Spartan Carneia, and at the Athenian Panathenaea 
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seems to have been a comparatively late importation ; 
yet it in all probability existed, in origin the com- 
memorative, once invocatory, rite of a dead hero, 
through many generations of folk-custom, and with 
many local modifications, before it came upon the 
stage of art. 


According to Aristotle its origin lay in Phrygia. The 
word A.dipaufos is an epithet of Dionysus in Pindar and 
Euripides. The singer of iambi was himself called “IauSos. 
We clearly cannot separate in origin d:6vpauBos, tauBos, 
OpiauBos, and the Latin triwmphus, translated OpiauBos 
by the later Greeks. As with raidy, itself probably non- 
Hellenic,! the ritual epithet used as a refrain came to be 
the name of the song itself. It may well prove to be 
Lydian.? 

The earliest instance of the Dithyramb among the 
Ionians is the fragment of Archilochus, ‘I know how to 
lead the dithyramb-song of lord Dionysus with my senses 
lightning-struck with wine.’ Among the Dorians we find 
the very ancient * invocation sung by the Elean women, 
where Dionysus is at once a hero and a bull but not yet a 
God, and where—which marks an older stage than the 
lines of Archilochus—there is as yet no mention of wine. 
As this is essentially a Hymn, the Dithyramb would seem 
to have been an early offshoot of the ghost-invocation 
which in primitive communities would be indistinguish- 
able from a rite of commemoration. The separation would 
only become obvious when the commemorative element 
came to predominate. The word of Archilochus, ‘to 
lead,’ éfdpta:, is used by Homer of the two tumblers 
who lead the dance of youths and maidens, in the Shield 
of Achilles. We are told by the Scholiast on the Frogs, 
where Dionysus in distress says ‘ Call the God,’ that at the 
Lenaean festival the torchbearer says ‘ Call ye the God,’ 
and those who reply to him cry, ‘Semelean Iacchus, giver 
of wealth.’ This Amoebeic element, which has its parallel 
in Sappho’s Adonis-Songs and Epithalamies, was probably 
a very ancient feature of the Dithyramb; but the Elean 
Hymn suggests that it was not original. It survives in the 
Theseus of Bacchylides. According to Aristotle, Tragedy 


1 not necessarily non-Indo-European 2 ef. Calder C.R. 
1922, p. 11, A. B. Cook Zeus i, p. 681, n. 4 3 doubtless 
modernized in the form which has survived 
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derived from the ‘leaders of the Dithyramb,’ and it is 
therefore significant that question-and-answer should be 
so marked a feature both of the Melic and non-Melic parts 
of Attic Drama. 

The theme of the old folk-Dithyramb seems to have 
been the adventures of Dionysus; but its extension to 
other heroes began early in its history at Sicyon, where 
according to Herodotus the adventures (1dGea) of Adrastus, 
one of the Seven before Thebes, were celebrated with 
tragic dances (rparyikotot xopotct), * in which they honoured 
Adrastus instead of Dionysus’; and this is spoken of as 
the immemorial custom of the city down to 580. At 
Athens, as we shall see, the extension to other heroes came 
later. Whatever its origin, the Dithyramb seems to have 
developed before the historical period into the song-dance 
of the worshippers, of whom one personated the God and 
the rest Satyrs or goat-men, to the sound of the flute 
around the altar at Dionysus at the sacrifice of a bull, 
the song probably from the first competitive and the bull’s 
carcase the prize. At Delphi Dithyrambs to Dionysus 
were performed in the three winter months, Paeans to 
Apollo during the rest of the year. At Athens the per- 
formance of the Dithyramb belonged traditionally to the 
early spring and was connected with the Anthesteria, a 
sort of Feast of All Souls. From very early times the 
cult of Dionysus seems to have been associated with that 
of Apollo at Delos; it is worth noting that Simonides’ 
Dithyrambs were preserved in the Delian temple archives. 

The raising of this old ritual song-dance to the sphere 
of art was connected by the ancients with the name of 
the Lesbian Arion, who is said to have flourished at the 
court of Periander of Corinth about 625; to have been a 
pupil of Aleman; and to have been victorious at the 
Carneian Festival at Sparta. According to Suidas’ 
authority he ‘invented the tragic style, was the first to 
assemble a chorus (xopéy orfjrat), to sing a Dithyramb, to 
give that name to the song of the chorus, and to introduce 
Satyrs speaking in motre.’ According to Aristotle, also, 
the originator of the Dithyramb was Arion, ‘the first 
trainer of the Cyclic Chorus (kdxAtos xopés).” In these 
two passages we seem to have the beginnings, that is the 
raising to art-status, and possibly the differentiation, of 
the Dithyramb, of Tragedy, and of the Satyric Drama. 
If this is so, the reference of Archilochus, who lived 50 
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years before Arion, would seem to be to the folk-ritual. 
But perhaps it is unsafe for us, though the ancients did it, 
to draw a hard and fast line between the ‘ folk ’-stage of 
development and the stage of ‘art.’ When we draw it, 
at any rate, and it is often convenient to do so, let us 
remember that changes of this sort generally come more 
gradually than their historians suppose; and that the 
classification ‘folk’ and ‘art’ is, at bottom, unscientific. 
The distinction, for any particular place or time, depends 
on circumstances, and the winding river of culture often 
parts into more than two streams. 

It should be noted that Archilochus was a poet and 
speaks of himself as ‘leading’ the Dithyramb, and 
6 etapxay the Dithyrambic poet remained in name through- 
out the classical period. The leader’s part would naturally 
fall to a man of superior powers, in this case doubtless 
powers of reproducing and improvising song-dance, 
especially if, as it seems to have been, the performance 
was a matter of question and answer; for it takes more 
intelligence to put an impromptu question than to answer 
it. 

After Arion, the next great name in the history of the 
Dithyramb is that of the Argive Lasus (see p. 638). The 
Argive musicians seem to have been famous at the end of 
the 7th Century, when Cleisthenes of Sicyon ejected them 

- to make room for native performers. When we are told 
that Lasus was the first to make the Dithyramb com- 
petitive we should probably understand this to mean com- 
petitive as an art-form at Athens. He and Simonides, 
with the early dramatists such as Choerilus, Phrynichus, 
Chionides, and perhaps Thespis, were probably prime actors 
in the art-movement which began under the Peisistratids 
and continued under the democracy. All the various 
types, the Dithyramb proper, its offshoots Tragedy and 
the Satyr play, and later, Comedy, the child of the rustic 
vintage and harvest rites associated with the reproductive 
forces in nature and man, were performed at the Greater 
Dionysia, some at other festivals. The first recorded 
victory ‘ with a chorus of men,’ which probably means 
in the Dithyramb, that of Hypodicus of Chalcis in 508, 
is thought to mark the beginning of the intertribal com- 
petitions which were intended to help in the welding of 
the new democracy. Private citizens, acting in two 
categories, as boys and as men, now superseded the guilds 
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of singers; the professional element did not reassert itself 
till the over-elaboration of music made it imperative in 
the 4th Century. It is recorded that Simonides was 
victorious in the Dithyramb in 476, Pindar in 474. 

In other parts of Greece about the year 500 we find 
Dithyrambs being composed by Praxilla of Sicyon, and 
there is some trace of the art-Dithyramb before this in 
Magna Graecia, though the claim that most of the poems 
of Stesichorus were Dithyrambs is not to be regarded as 
proved. They were more probably Lyre-Sung Nomes. 

In 5th-Century Athens the change in the subject- 
matter of the Dithyramb was resented by the conservative 
element in the people, and ‘ What has this to do with 
Dionysus?’ became a proverb for irrelevance. The only 
considerable fragment of the Dithyrambs of Pindar, which 
filled two Books, deals with Dionysus; but the only two 
of Simonides’ Dithyrambs of which we know the names 
were called Memnon and Huropa ; and of the five complete 
extant Dithyrambs of Bacchylides the Jo is the only one 
that mentions him, and that only just at the end.t Both 
Pindar’s fragment and the Jo were written for the 
Athenians. Pindar tells us that the Dithyramb originated 
at Corinth, and this seems to have been the scene of the 
labours of Arion. In the same passage Pindar calls it 
‘ox-driving’ (SonAdrns), that is, for which the prize is 
an ox. The Scholiast on Plato tells us that the winning 
poet received an ox, the second a jar, presumably of wine, 
and the third a goat which was led away anointed with 
wine-lees. Athenacus tells us that the winning Athenian 
tribe received a tripod. This tripod was dedicated in the 
Street of Tripods with an inscription recording the 
archonship, the poet, the fluteplayer, and the choragus or 
rich citizen who had paid for the training and equipment 
of the chorus. The fluteplayer stood on the steps of the 
altar, and the chorus danced round it. The chorus was 
of fifty men in the time of Simonides, later sometimes of 
more, and was called circular probably in contrast at first 
with the quadrangular processional song-dances such as 
the Partheneia and the Prosodia, and later with the 
similar formation which became usual in the Drama. 
The musical mode employed was at first, as was to be 


1 it is not necessary to suppose that the classing of these as 
Dithyrambs is merely Alexandrian; apart from the evidence 
of the proverb, the ‘ absence ’ of Dionysus was a natural develop- 
ment and has its parallel in the history of the Paean 
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expected, the Phrygian. The structure of a Dithyramb 
in the best period was sometimes strophic, sometimes 
triadic. 

We have evidence of the authorship of Dithyrambs 
at this time for Ibycus, Lasus, Simonides, Lamprocles, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides. Of the five complete extant 
Dithyrambs of Bacchylides the subjects are The Asking- 
back of Helen, Heracles and the Shirt of Nessus, Theseus’ 
Voyage to Crete, Theseus’ First Coming to Athens, The 
Wanderings of Io. Of these the Voyage of Theseus was 
performed in honour of Apollo at Delos by a chorus of 
Ceans, the Heracles in honour of Apollo at Delphi; the 
First Coming of Theseus is clearly for the Athenians; the 
Io is definitely stated to be for the Athenians; the frag- 
mentary Idas is for the Lacedaemonians. 

With the growing importance of music in Melic 
performances, against which Pratinas of Phlius pro- 
tested in vain (p. 660 above), and to which we have 
references in Aristophanes (Nub. 970), came a still 
completer separation of the Dithyramb from the 
Drama. The Drama became less and less a matter 
of song and dance, and the Dithyramb more and more 
a matter of instrumental music. 

We may realise this by comparing the proportions of 
Melic to other matter in Aeschylus and Euripides. The 
accompaniment of the Dithyramb now included the lyre, 
and the dancing of the Dithyrambic chorus was greatly 
elaborated. The music-and-dancing element once strong 
in both Drama and Dithyramb was now concentrated in 
the Dithyramb, and the verbal element once equally 
important in both was now concentrated in the Drama. 
Not that the verbal element disappeared from the Dithy- 
ramb, but the over-elaboration of the dancing and the 
music caused degeneration in the style of the words and a 
loss of form in the metre. The strophic arrangement 
disappeared; all the ‘modes’ were used in the same 
poem; the words became a turgid jumble of disjointed 
sentences full of wildly-compounded epithets. 

Soon the performance became too much for the 
citizen-choruses, and professionalism resumed its 
sway. The comic poets and Plato protested in vain. 
The truth is that all the Dionysiac performances, 
including the Drama, suffered the degeneration which 
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waits on art-forms when they begin to appeal only 
to the pleasure of the looker-on. This degeneration, 
to judge by modern parallels, would be hastened by 
the disastrous Peloponnesian War. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century the chief 
name is that of MELANIPPIDES, grandson of the earlier 
Melanippides; at the end of the 5th and the beginning 
of the 4th those of PatLoxenus of Cythera, his pupil, 
and Timotheus of Miletus. 

Melanippides introduced instrumental  fiute-preludes 
and free rhythms—that is, astrophic arrangement—, 
Philoxenus solo-songs.!_ Aristodemus nevertheless, in 
conversation with Socrates, is made by Xenophon to place 
Melanippides with Homer, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and 
Zeuxis, as a master of his art. Philoxenus enjoyed a great 
reputation both at Athens, and, later, at the court of 
Dionysius at Syracuse. His famous Dithyramb The 
Cyclops, in which he satirised the tyrant, who had crossed 
him in love, was imitated by Theocritus. The large frag- 
ment of the Banquet which, clever though it is, shows the 
Dithyramb at its worst, is probably the work of another 
Philoxenus. 

Of the eighteen famous Dithyrambs of his contempo- 
rary TIMOTHEUS? we have but one line from the 
Scylla. He raised the number of the strings of the 
lyre to eleven, and made other bold musical inno- 
vations which, after a period of great unpopularity, 
eventually combined with his success with the Lyre- 
Sung Nome—of which presently—to make him the 
most famous poet of his day. For his Hymn to 
Artemis the Ephesians paid him a thousand gold 
pieces. The after-influence of Philoxenus and 
Timotheus may be gauged by the fact that two 
hundred years after their death their Nomes were 
still taught to the young Arcadians (Polyb. 4. 20. 9). 
There is one more famous name, that of TELESTES 
of Selinus, who won his first victory in the Dithyramb 
in 402. 


1 this rests on a probable emendation of Westphal in Plut. 
Mus. 30 2 not to be confused with the fluteplayer, temp. 
Alexander 
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We have a considerable fragment of his Argo, in which 
he speaks up for the use of the flute, possibly in reply to 
Melanippides’ Marsyas, which dealt with the contest 
between flute and lyre. 


Towards the end of this period the ever-growing 
desire for mere entertainment caused a revival of 
interest in an old but not obsolete ! form, the Lyre- 
Sung Nome. This revival was due to the Lesbian 
Phrynis, who won his first Athenian victory in 446, 
and his pupil Timotheus of Miletus, who lived at 
Athens and was a friend of Euripides, and died at 
@ great age in 357. 


This ancient song was accompanied by a dancing, and 
sometimes in the earlier period singing (Plut. Mus. 8, 
Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33), chorus, to the tune, traditionally, 
of the lyre; but even in the time of Terpander the lyre 
was supported in a subordinate position by the flute. 
When the share of the chorus came to be confined habitually 
to the dancing, the song was left a Lyric Monody with 
orchestic accompaniment, a type which had the advantage 
over other Choric song that the words could be heard 
more easly by the audience. That this was felt to be a 
real advantage to it as an entertainment is clear not only 
from the way in which Epic, Iambic and Elegiac all 
became recitation-verse, but from the passage of the 
Frogs where Aristophanes takes credit to himself for 
supplying his audience with books of the words for the 
coming contest between Aeschylus and Euripides.? It 
is no coincidence that the same period in the history of 
Melic poetry saw Philoxenus’ introduction of solos into the 
Dithyramb. 

To judge by the large fragment of Timotheus’ Persae, 
the style of the ‘ new ’ Nome, despite the distinction drawn 
by Proclus,® differed little from that of the later 
Dithyramb, with which indeed it was probably intended 
to compete for popular favour. The Persae is directed, in 
its ‘seal’ or personal part, the part in which the author 


1 the ‘ Boeotian ’ Nome was still performed at Athens in 426, 
Ar. Ach. 13 ff. 2 there, of course, it is the spoken, not the 
sung, word that they wished to be able to follow, but the inference 
to the attitude of the late-5th-Century playgoer at Athens is 
clear; see also p. 633 3 below, p. 676 
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as it were signed his name,} against the conservatism of the 
now dominant Spartans in matters of rousic and poetry. 
We may well believe that this justification of the poet to 
his judges in the competition would have been unnecessary 
had they been Athenians. Degeneration had gone 
further at Athens than at Sparta. 

There seem to have been extant at this time certain 
Lyre-Sung Nomes ascribed to Terpander. These probably 
are the ten éodai mentioned by Timotheus. The 
derivation of yduos in this connexion is not quite certain. 
This use of the word is first found in the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo. The ancient explanation that it meant 
‘regular? because the composer was not allowed to go 
beyond the proper technical limits will not hold water; 
for the frequent change of mode and rhythm (in the same 
song) with which this explanation would contrast it, was, 
as we know from Plato, a late development. Now the 
Nomes of Terpander were coupled with, but different 
from, his mpoofuia or Preludes; it is clear from Suidas 
that these were preludes to the Nomes; and when Plutarch 
wants to prove his derivation of yéuos he says: ‘ As soon 
as the performer had done his duty by the Gods, he passed 
on to the poetry of Homer and other poets—which is 
proved by the Preludes of Terpander.’ This would seem 
to imply that Terpander’s Preludes, like some of the 
Homeric Hymns, contained some reference to their having 
originally been followed by Epic Lays. Was it the 
custom that Prelude should be followed by Nome and 
Nome by Epic Lay ? ' 

Before it means law yéuos means custom. It is 
conceivable therefore that yéues in this connexion means 
the usual, if not the legally constituted, song, the pre- 
scribed part, the ritual and once unvaried part, of the 
performance ;? and thus first, when the Hymn broke in 
two and the Epic became a separate thing, the alternative 
terms yduos and mpooluoy (still sometimes called buvos) 
were left standing alone without the Lay the contrast with 
which had given them birth; the second stage was the 
dividing of the yvduos into the mpootmiov véuov and 


1 Wil. compares the end of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo 
2 cf, tho é Tov vopwr da’ taught to the young Cretans, 
Strab. 10. 4. 20, and the use of vémos = vou.cma, whence Latin 
nummus; the use of the word by Aleman fr. 70 of the songs of 
birds may well be a metaphor from the Flute-Nome itself 
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the main body of the yéuos; but the two together were 
still sometimes spoken of as a -poolyov, and Ter- 
pander’s Preludes in this sense contained some reference, 
as Plutarch implies, to their being followed by Epic Lays— 
as indeed, according to Heracleides, they originally were. 
The ascription to Timotheus of a Book of Mpovéuia or 
Preludes to Nomes seems to indicate the late use of a more 
distinctive name for the mpoofuoy vduov. The Flute- 
Sung Nome ‘invented’ by Clonas may well have begun as 
an occasional substitute for the Lyre-Sung. Of the two 
purely instrumental Nomes both were probably develop- 
ments of the few bars which preceded the ancient Hymn 
by way of giving the singers their pitch, the lyre again 
coming first in point of time. 

Of the Lyre-Sung Preludes of the first stage, when they 
were identical with the Nome, and also of the Preludes of 
the second stage when they formed introductions to it, 
we may well have examples among the Homeric Hymns ; 
but they were probably not all composed in hexameters 
after the days of Terpander. One of the Nomes ascribed 
to him was called The Trochaic, and he is praised by 
Plutarch for introducing into music a beautiful style 
called Terpandrean. It is clear that he not only added a 
string to the lyre but was a rhythmical innovator as well. 
That one of his Nomes was called Trochaic suggests that 
hitherto the metre of such songs had been something else— 
in all probability the Hexameter. The ‘ Terpandrean ’ 
metre was likely enough the Spondaic, exemplified in at 
least one extant fragment, that of a poem which was 
ascribed to him in antiquity and was presumably one of 
the famous Nomes—possibly the Nome called Terpandrean ; 
for it might have been called after the metre rather than the 
composer, which would explain why among so many 
Nomes ascribed to Terpander only one bore his name.1 

We have corroboration of the view that the Nome was a 
derivative of the Hymn, in the first fragment of Terpander, 
where we find, in what is probably the beginning of the 
Nome called Terpandrean, the poet referring to the first 


1 the view that rtpoxaios in this connexion refers to the 
tempo—‘ running ’—and not the rhythm, is less likely; cf. also 
Stob. Ecl. i. 1. 31, where after an enumeration of deities in 9 
hexameters we read tpvéwpes maxapas, Movoar Ards Exyovot, apOirors 
aoats, which, though it can hardly be earlier than the 4th 
Century, may follow an old tradition 
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part of his poem as a ‘ beginning of Hymns.’ In Pindar 
‘Nem. 2. 1, ‘ Where too the Homerid bards of stitched epic 
lines for the most part begin, namely the prelude to Zeus,’ 
the reference is to the rhapsodes, and the mpoolmoy 18 
probably a short Hexameter address such as the xxiiird 
Homeric Hymn. Whether this Zeus-Prelude of Ter- 
pander’s would be suitable to a Nome sung in competition 
at Delphi or at the Spartan Carneia, both held in honour 
of Apollo, is not quite certain. It may have been per- 
formed elsewhere; but it should be noted that the poetical 
custom of ‘ beginning with Zeus >_though not perhaps 
as old as the Theogony, where ll. 47 ff, come awkwardly 
and may well be an addition—is as old as Pindar. Timo- 
theus’ Persae, which was probably written for a festival 
of Poseidon, ends with an address to Apollo. The con- 
tents of Terpander’s Nomes can only be conjectured from 
the incomplete Persae of his imitator, and from a general 
comparison with the Homeric Hymns. 

Among the earlier poets of the Nome, besides Ter- 
pander, Lyric Nomes_ were ascribed before him to 
Chrysothemis and Philammon, to the latter of whom 
were sometimes attributed certain of the Nomes 
generally called Terpander’s ; Arion’s ‘ Preludes to Epic 
Poems,’ of which there were two Books, were probably 
Lyric Nomes; so too perhaps were some at least of the 
long narrative poems of Stesichorus, which he himself 
calls Preludes, and of Ibyeus, who was sometimes credited 
with the Funeral Games of Pelias ; lyric Nomes were 
ascribed by Suidas’ authority to Corinna. 

In tho latter half of the 5th Century comes Phrynis, 
whose innovations, according to Proclus’ authority, were 
‘the combination of the Hexameter with free rhythms and 
the use of a lyre of more than seven strings.’ Next to him 
his pupil Timotheus, who ‘ brought the Nome to its 
present condition.’ Then follows a comparison with the 
Dithyramb: ‘The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing by means of the dance a high degree of 
possession’? or excitement, is directed to evoking the 
emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. 
‘The Nome on the other hand is sustained 4 in an orderly 
and highly dignified style by the various characters it 


1 reading avéxerat for the first aveirau, but the meaning of the 
whole sentence is uncertain 
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describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it 
employs compound expressions. Each of course has its 
particular ‘‘modes,” the Dithyramb the Phrygian and 
Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the 
singers to the lyre.’ Here Proclus’ authority clearly was 
speaking, if not of the Dithyramb before Melanippides 
and of the Nome before Phrynis, at any rate of both before 
the worst results of their innovations had worked them- 
selves out. 


In the Clouds (423 B.c.) Aristophanes bewails the 
change of taste which had made such songs as those 
of Lamprocles out of date; in the first Book of the 
Republic (c. 385) Plato makes the aged Cephalus 
quote Pindar as an old man in a modern novel might 
cite Tennyson; in his comedy Linus, Alexis (372— 
270) makes the bard bid his pupil Heracles select a 
book from his library in the following lines : 

“Come here and take whatever book you please; 
Look carefully at the titles; take your time; 
Here’s Orpheus, Hesiod, and the Tragedies, 
Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, prose 
Of every sort and kind; your choice will show 
What manner of man you are.’ 


No mention of Iambic, Elegiac, or Lyric poetry. 
It is clear that by the end of the 4th Century, when 
playwrights were already writing plays merely to be 
read, much even of the verse which had long been 
only recited had lost its attraction, and song-poetry, 
at any rate the older song, was going out of fashion. 
Theophrastus’ Late-Learner (319 B.c.), instead of 
learning the ‘classics,’ is at pains to get by heart the 
songs he hears at the juggler’s show. In a fragment 
of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus (i. 6d) we read: 
‘They spend the whole day holding forth to chance 
audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just 
arrived from Phasis or the Borysthenes, though they 
have never read anything but Philoxenus’ Banquet, 
and indeed have never finished that.’ Here we may 
well have a glimpse of the half-literary public who 
thumbed the earlier Greek story-books of which we 
have somewhat late examples in the fragment of the 
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Tale of Ninus, a papyrus which may belong to the last 
Century before Christ, and the famous Milesian Tales 
collected by one Aristeides and translated into Latin 
in the time of Sulla. The Song of the Table survived 
—chiefly among hired musicians—through the 
Alexandrian Age; Sappho and the Anacreontea were 
still sung—by professionals—after banquets in the 
2nd Century of our era. There was a long twilight, 
but the sun had set. 

By the end of the Athenian Period, that is by about 
330 B.c., which has been taken as the limit of this 
book, most of the forms of Greek poetry, including the 
Drama, by the process of budding-off which began, it 
would seem, with the early Hymn, appear to have 
developed secular uses: for the honouring of men rather 
than Gods; for the imparting of general moral truths ; 
for the expression of personal love, hate, grief, joy; 
for mere record or communication; for sheer enter- 
tainment. In Melic poetry the hieratie tradition 
went on into Roman times, to give birth eventually 
to the Christian Hymn ;? the secular forms, narrowing 
in scope of occasion and choice of metre, and growing 
ever more a means to pleasure, survived the last 
centuries B.c., mostly perhaps as recitation-poems. 
The change was partly due no doubt to changing 
economic conditions, but partly also to the ever- 
increasing rift between the dialect of literature and 
the idiom of common life, and not least to the gradual 
supersession of the pitch-accent. Stress was resuming 
its sway, and poetry sung in ‘ longs’ and ‘ shorts ’ was 
naturally felt to be too artificial when the ‘ quantities ’ 
were coming to be ignored in speech. Another 
cause, which began to work even in the days of 
Euripides, was doubtless the spread of two corrupting 
practices which came of the over-elaboration of the 
musical accompaniment, the singing of several notes 
to a single syllable and the neglect of the pitch-accent 
in composing the melody. So long as these practices 


1 Aul. Gell. N.A. 19. 9, Polyb. 4. 20. 10 2 ef. W. Christ 
Anth. Graeca Carm. Christ. 
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were the exception no harm was done, but when they 
became the rule, the words became less important 
than the music because less easily intelligible to the 
ear, poetry was less often sung for its own sake, and 
even Monodic art-song eventually appealed to few 
but the highly educated in music. 

The general standard of the literary taste that 
prevailed among the educated Greeks of the Roman 
Empire is shown—for song—hby our possession of the 
Anacreontea beside our loss of Anacreon. Some ofthe 
Anacreontea, which date from about B.c. 150 to A.D. 
550, show signs of attempts to adapt the old Lyric 
metres to the new language-conditions; Bishop Syne- 
sius, who lived about 400 a.p., knew the Lyric Poets 
and wrote ‘ Anacreontic’ Hymns; in the 7th Century 
it was still worth the while of a certain Egyptian 
Greek, who was not a good metrician, to copy out the 
Fifth Book of Sappho; recitation-poetry, Epic, Ele- 
giac, and [ambic, with certain modifications, were still 
written in the 6th and 7th Centuries; the Epigram 
indeed lived on till the 10th, Iambic to the 12th. 
But after that the dark. 

‘TI was told when a boy,’ writes Petrus Alcyonius in the 
16th Century, ‘by Demetrius Chalcondyles, that the 
priests of the Greek Church had such influence with the 
Byzantine Emperors that they burnt at their request a 
large number of the works of the old Greek poets, parti- 
cularly those which dealt with the passions, obscenities, 
and follies of lovers, and thus perished the plays of 
Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Alexis, and the 
poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, 
Aleman, and Alcaeus.’ 
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60 ee LG 75 87 37 
61 eer 76 101 52 
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100 110 
101 116 
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106 121 
107 122 
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Hil. Di. E Bgk. Hil. 
58 c10 111 130 = 
a 112 oe s — 
9 = arm. Pop. 
82 18 112445 49 
83 c19 113 99 50 
_ — 114 100 et 
— — Sim im 
= = a1G 23 21 
59 A 116 91 41 
77$ p.302 117 132 = 
64 AD 118 133 = 
60 022 119 134 a 
61 024 120 135 a 
63 026 121 
62 025 122 138 78 
68 027 123 139 79 
65 a6 1234 p. 80 p.182 
— — 124 ats — 
66 A10 125 = = 
67 a4 126 = = 
70 M25 127 = = 
i 085 128 = —_ 
72, 034 129 = = 
73 AQ 130 = = 
74 033 131 84 33 
FOLK-SONGS. 
Bgk. E Bgk. E Bek. 
10 13 18 24 26 
7 19 30 27 
11 8 20 31 28 
9 21 33 41 
13 16 22a «82 42 
14 21 228 =. 35 43 
15 23 36 44 
16 22 24 39 ie 
17 23 25 15 
Hil. E Hil. E Hil. 
10 12 20 29 30 
11 18 21 30 81 
7 22 31 44 
12 8 22a, 34 45 
lo 23 33 46 
1a pp. 604n 24 32 47 
a 16 25 35 48 
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16S oy 2! 26a p. 536 49 
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29 25 39 -p. 536 
30 26 40 2 50 
31 15 41 35 51 
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2 Alem, 23 7. 18 
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— = 25 1 i 
3 Alem 26 43 46 
66 27 — 48 
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29 16 20 
12 25 30 19 21 
31 20 22 
8 47 32 224 24 
9 48 33 21 23 
10 50 34 — 224 
11 51 35 228 25 
— -= 36 23 26 
28 31 37 = == 
14 27 38 26 29 
— 2 384A — = 
51 1 38B — — 
45 38 380 — — 
44 32 39 24 27 
15 20 40 44 47 
16 21 41 27 30 
17 23 42 28 31 
SCOLIA 
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14 21 22 16 30 
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s& 93 14 
16 16 240 «15 
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18 «18 27 «(26 
19 << 19 98 27 
Di. 7 
10 19 16 
11 17 
12, 1° 21. «+18 
13 92 19 
14 44 23-20 
i we 94 21 
16 13 25 22 
17. «14 27. «10 
ig «15 28 26 
Hil. Di. E Bgk. 
1 1 18 24 
2 2 19 25 
3 3 20 27 
4 4 21 14 
13 5 22 26 
5 6 23 28 
6 7 24 1 
14 8 a. = 
15 9 26 © 29 
7 10 27 30 
8 il 28 = 
3 2 29 p. 200 
B Sol. 
11 = 30 42 
276 14 31 p. 199 
21 15 32 p. 198 
29 16 33 p. 199 
23 17 34 p. 201 
24 18 35 - 
16 19 36 
17 20 


Hil. £ 
29 29 
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36 34 
Hil. Di. 
18 21 
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26 23 
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20 25 
p. 2750 p. 108 
p. 2180 p. 60 
27 28 
28 29 
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30 32 
31 33 
32 34 
33 35 
34 36 
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AOHILLES [Tatius]: 123; com- 
mentator on Aratus; AD. 250? 
Acro: 55; Latin commentator on 


Horace; A.D. 180 
Acts of the Apostles 3 473 
Adespota: = Anonymous Frag- 
ments 
Aelian : 8, 62-5, 86, 123, 257, 263, 


349, 383-6, 447, 478, 518, 533; 
610; writer of miscellanies; 
A.D. 200 


Aelius Dionysius: 420; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 120 

Aelius Festus Aphthonius: 337; 
metrician; A.D. pant 

Aeschines (Socraticus) : 342; phil- 


osopher and rhetorician; 400 


B.O. 
Aeschylus : 48, 139, 165, 256, 274, 
306, 309-10, 317-9, 340, 355, 
370, 396, 406, 438, 450, 462, 
477, 490, 514-6, 534, 550; 
621, 628, 636, 640, 650, 658, 
663, len 3; writer of tragedy: 


writer of beast- 
fables; 550 B.O. 
Agathocles: 40; musician; 505 


B.C. 

Agithon : 336; writer of tragedy; 
410 B.O. 

Alcacus: 8, 86, 97, 125, 159, 319, 
864, 418, 422, 428 ff, 555-6, 
560, 564, 569; 584, 591-3, 602, 
612, 618, 624, 628 ff, 633- 6, 
643, 648, 653, 656-8, 665, 679; 
lyric poet; 595 B.O. 

Alcaeus of Messené : 300; writer 
of iambics and epigrams; 200 

B.0. 

d ievoniie. Petrus: 679 

Aleman: 8, 53, 86, 103, 122, 189, 
208, 215, 244, 386, 490 ff, 509, 


536; 588, 599, 602-7, 610-1, 
615 ff, 623-32, 635, 648, 651, 
656-7, 661, 665-8, 674, 679; 
lyric poet; 630 B.C. 
Alexander Cornelius (Polyhistor) : 
; 597; geographer; 65 B.C. 
Alexander 0 of Aetolia : 296; poet; 
B 
Alexander of Tralles : 544; physi- 
cian; A.D. 540 


Alexinus : 874; Megarian philoso- 
pher; 330 B.c. 
Alexis: 269; 677-9; writer of 


comedy; 350 B.C. 

Ameipsias: 574; writer of comedy ; 
410 B.o. 

Ammianus Marcellinus: 210, 

529; historian; a.D. 390 

Ammonius: 84,101; grammarian; 
A.D. 390 

Amphion: 592, 596 

Anacreon : 8, 86, 215, 253, 379, 414, 
442 ff, 458, 560, 569; 584, 618, 
625, 636 ff, 643, 648, 656-8, 
666, 679; lyric poet; 530 B.o. 

Anacreontéa: 503; 638, 678-9; a 
collection of short poems suit- 
able for singing, written by 
various hands between 150 B.o. 
and A.D. 550 in imitation of 


Anacreon 

Ananius: 572; iambic poet; 520 
B.O. 

Anaxagoras: 343; 638; philoso- 
pher; 440 B.o. 


Anaxandrides: 269, 328, 564; 
writer of comedy; 360 B.0. 
Andecides: 60; Attic orator; 400 B.o 
Anonymous M etrician : see Metrical 

Fragment 
Anonymous Writer of Comedy : 581 
Antagéras: 342; epic poet; 270 
B.O. 


* The dates are those of the florwit, i.e. about the 40th year 
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Anthes: 593, 645 : 

Anthologia Graeca Carminum Chris- 
tianorum : 678 

Anthologia Palatina (A.P.): 
Palatine Anthology 

Anthologia Planudéa (Anth. Plan.): 
see Planudean Anthology 

Antigonus of Carystus : 394; sculp- 
tor, writer on art, biographer ; 
240 B.C. 

Antimachus of Teos: 16, 20, 34(?); 
epic poet; 730 B.c.? 

Antimachus of Colophon: 244 (16, 
20, 34?); epic and elegiac 
poet; 425 B.c. 

Antipiter of Sidon: 634; epigram- 
matist; 150 B.o. 

Antipiter of Thessalonica: 216; 
epigrammatist; 10 B.C. 

Antiphines : 328, 880, 396, 567-9; 
writer of comedy; 365 B.C. 

Antiphon: 46; Attic orator; 440 
B.O. 

Antoninus Liberalis: 10, 22-4; 
mythologist : A.D. 150? 

Apion: 34; grammarian; A.D. 40 

Apollodérus : 33, 121, 306; chron- 
ologer, grammarian, myth- 
ologist; 140 B.c. 

Apollodorus of Tarsus: 56; gram- 
marian; 100 B.0.? 


see 


Apollodérus: 679; writer of 
comedy; 300 B.C. 

Apollonius: 272; writer of mis- 
cellanies; 100 B.c.? 

Apollonius : 575; commentator on 
Aristophanes; 150 B.C. 


Apollonius Dyscdlus: 10-22, 26, 
39, 129, 187, 202, 422 ff, 440; 
grammarian; A.D. 110 

Apollonius of Rhodes: 18, 86, 131, 
199, 210-2, 226, 414, 499, 532; 
poet; 260 B.c. 

Apollonius of Tyana: 458; Pytha- 
gorean philosopher; A.D. 100 

Appian: 213; historian; A.D. 130 

Apostolius : 65, 74, 149, 207, 264, 
373, 890, 531, 565, 567, 571; 
compiler of a collection of pro- 
verbs; A.D. 1460 

Apuleius: 214; Roman_ phil- 
osopher and novelist; A.D. 130 
Aritus: 191; didactic poet; 270 


B.O. 
Arcadius : 425, 485; grammarian; 
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between A.D. 200 and 600; the 
work on accentuation ascribed 
to him perhaps belongs to 
Theodosius (A.D. 400) . 

Arcesilatis: 374; Academic phil- 
osopher; 275 B.C. 

Archiléchus: 70, 488; 593, 600 ff, 
609, 612-4, 617, 623-5, 630-1, 
637, 645, 648, 651, 655-7, 660, 
667-8 ; elegiac and iambic poet ; 
650 B.C. 

Argas: 268, 302; lyric poet; 370 


B.C. 
Arion: 292, 478; 591, 629, 641, 
661, 668-70, 676; lyric poet; 


625 B.C. 
Ariphron : 400 ff; 651 
Aristarchus: 56, 492; gram- 
marian; 175 B.C. 
Aristias: 48; writer of (tragedy 


and?) satyric drama; 470 B.c. 
Aristides: 40-2, 65-6, 167, 200, 
249, 372, 486, 458, 472, 567; 
rhetorician; A.D. 170 
Aristocleides : 266, 282; singer to 
the lyre; 480 B.c. 

Ariston : 80; philosopher; 230 B.C. 
Aristonymus: 376; a compiler of 
sayings, of unknown date 
Aristophanes (Ar.) : 8, 40, 44, 56-8, 

66-70, 74-6, 86, 120, 226, 240— 
6, 249-62, 266-70, 310, 340, 
362, 366, 386-8, 396-8, 443, 
491, 494-6, 504-6, 510-14, 520, 
523, 534, 538, 542, 550-60, 567— 
70, 574; 601, 611-2, 627, 631, 
635, 642, 648-52, 658-62, 666— 
7, 671-8, 677; writer of 
comedy; 410 B.C. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium: 68, 
498; grammarian; 215 B.C. 
Aristotle (Arist.): 90, 208, 212, 
232, 258, 268, 294-6, 300-2, 
320, 334, 344, 376, 382, 406-8, 
410 ff, 458, 468-70, 496, 502, 
540-2, 546, 565; 596, 606-8, 
651, 657, 667-8, 677; phil- 
osopher; 345 B.0. 
Aristoxénus : 40, 64, 272, 287, 364, 
404, 417, 480, 498, 500, 5483 
588, 627; writer on music; 


320 B.C. 
18; 100 


Armenidas historian ; 
B.C. ? 
Arsenius: 290, 531, 565, 571; son 
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of Apostolius; 
collection of proverbs; 
1500 

Artemidérus: 532; writer 
dreams; A.D. 150 

Artémon of Cassandreia : 288, 560; 
historian; 130 B.o. ? 

Asclapon : 266; physician; 50 B.c. 

Asclepiaddes : 443; poet; 385 B.C. 

Astydges: 420; ‘grammarian ; of 
unknown date 

Athenaeus: 34, 46-54, 65, 68, 72-8, 
85, 123, 202, 206, 214-6, 226, 
234-6, 241-4, 247, 260, 268, 
274-8, 298-300, 304, 328, 333, 
338, 342-4, 348, 356, 360, 374, 
378-82, 386-8, 394-6, 400-4, 
410, 413-4, 424, 444, 449, 470, 
494, 508, 512-4, 518-9, 526, 
532, 536, 544-6, 555, 560 ff, 
572-4; 591, 657-8, 670, 677; 
writer of miscellanies; A.D. 


compiler of a 
A.D. 


on 


220 
Athenagéras: 67; Christian writer ; 
A.D. 180 
Aulus Gellius: 210; 678; gram- 
marian; A.D. 170 
Automédes: 28 


Bacchius: 456; writer on music; 
A.D. 320 
Bacchylides: 8, 34, 60, 80-222, 


444 ff. (see 445 n.); 640, 646 ff, 
651-4, 660, 666-7, 670-1 
Bachmann's Anecdéta: 74, 207; 

extracts from hitherto un- 
published Greek MSS _ pre- 
served at Paris, published 1828 
Bekker’s Anecdota: 246; a collec- 
tion of previously. unedited 
Greek works, published 1814- 


21 
Bion: 661-3, 679; poet; 100 B.c.? 


Bion the Borysthenite : 326; phil- 
osopher; 270 B.0. 
Boeo: 645 
Boétius: 288, 300; writer on 
philosophy, *mathématics, and 
music; A.D. 515 
Callias: 232; writer of comedy; 
440 B.O. 
Callimichus: 10, 78, 97, 124-6, 


212, 266, 420, 427, 441, 467, 


AUTHORS 


488, 499, 502, 506, 509; 595; 


poet; 270 B.C 

Callinus: 601, 613; elegiac poct; 
650 B.O. 

Callisthénes ; 300; historian; 330 
B.O. 

Callistratus: 566; 658 

Callistratus : 362, 534 ; historian; 
100 B.o. 

Callixeinus: 492; historian and 
writer on art; 220 B.o. 

Campbell, Thomas: 573; poet; 
A.D. 1820 

Catullus : 625, 648, 662; Roman 

poet; 60 B.C. 

Cedeides : 68-70 

Censorinus: 291, 406; gram- 

marian; A.D. 240 

Chaerémon : 334; writer of 
tragedy : 360 B.c. 

Chamaeleon: 42; 656; Peri= 


patetic philosopher and gram- 
marian; 310 B.c. 


Charixéna : 42-4 

Chionides: 242; 669; writer of 
comedy; 510 B.o. 

Choerilus: 48; 669, ane writer 


of tragedy : 500 B 

Choeroboscus : 34-6, 39, 424, 434- 
6-8, 460, 467; grammarian; 
A.D. 600 

Chrysippus: 304, 347, 456; the 
Stoic philosopher; 240 B.c.; 
the fragmentary work On 
Negatives is perh. not his 

Chrysdthémis : 290; 595, 624, 676 

Cicero: 62, 209, 289, 369, 552; 

the Roman orator and philoso- 
pher; 60 B.o. 

Cinésias : 246-66, 284, 298 

Clearchus: 244, 394, 414, 498; 
Peripatetic philosopher; 300 


B.C. 

Clement of Alexandria: 10, 67, 90- 
2, 95, 202-4, 210, 220, 236, 290, 
419, 450, 456, 4838, 523, 533, 
552, 565; 633; Christian 
writer; A.D. 200 

Cleobilina: 72; writer of riddles 
in hexameter verse; daughter 


to) 
Cleobilus : 528; of Rhodes; 

one of the Seven Sages 
Cleoménes : 242, 250 
Clonas: 602, 612, 649, 675 


poet; 
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Connus: 46; musician; 450 B.o. 
Corinna: 2, 5-88, 167, 202, 419; 


633, 644 ff, 666, 676 

Cramer’s Anecdota Oxoniensia : 12, 
85, 41, 74, 196, 383, 428-30, 
434- 6, "456, 479, 559; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
Greek works from Oxford MSs, 
published 1835-7 

Cramer's Anecdéta Parisiensia: 
207, 286, 329, 441, 459: a 
collection of previously un- 
edited Greek works from Paris 
MSS, published 1839-41 


Cratérus: 56; historian; 340 B.c. 

Crates: 72, 496, 5225 "writer of 
comedy; 450 B.C. 

Crates of Mallus: Te ons gram- 
marian; 170 B 

Cratinus : 44, 50, 70, 244, 556-8, 
574; 612; writer of comedy: 
450 B.o. 

Crexus : 278, 286 

Cydias: 68 

Cydides: see Cydias 

Damon: 40; musician; 420 B.C. 

Delphian ‘ Hymns’: 651 

Demetrius Chalcondyles: 679; 
scholar; A.D. 1465 

Demetrius of Phalérum: 28; Peri- 


patetic philosopher and states- 
man; 315 B.C. 


Demetrius of Scepsis: 408; gram- 
marian; 170 B.c. 

emeenuas 468; rhetorician; A.D. 
50? 

Democritus : 60,376; philosopher ; 
420 B.C. 

Demodocus: 28; 592, 597, 621 

Demosthénes : 321, 336, 384; 588, 


628; the great Athenian orator 
and statesman: 340 B.C. 
Diagodras : 56-64, 80; 651, 654 
Dicaearchus : 242, 408, 508, 548, 
550; Peripatetic philosopher, 
historian, grammarian; 310 


BO. 

Did¥mus: 9, 84, 84, 101, 118, 271, 
308, 884, 411, 419, 532, 559; 
661, 664; grammarian; 30 
B.O. 

Didymus the Blind, of Alexandria; 
j Christian writer; A.D. 
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Dio Chrysostom (Dion of Prusa): 
41, 289, 300, 452, 526, 534, 561, 
560; thetorician; AD. 80 

Diodorus of Sicily : 33, 60, 273, 280, 
362, 366, 404; historian : 40 


B.O. 
Dioddtus: 282; perhaps to be 
identified with the commenta- 


be on Heracleitus (Diog. as 
2,.15)3-.1 70.8.6. 
Diogenes ‘Laertius (biog, L.)it 62, 


326, 374,°381, 411, 417, 533; 
576; biographer; A.D. 220 
SRidcneake 74-6, 373, 390, 531, 

550, 567, 570, 5735 gram- 
marian; prob. hot the author 
of the collection of proverbs 

under his name; A.D. 120 


Dionysius of Corinth: 546 3 epic 
poet, 200 B.c, 
Dionysius of Thebes: 46, 364 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus : 123, 
275, 297, 308, 336, 364, 386, 
449, 460- 6;. 627, 631, 6665 
historian and grammarian ; 20 
B.C. 

Dioscorides : physician and botan- 
ist; A.D. 60 

Diphilus : 679; writer of comedy; 
310 B.C 

Dracon of Stratonicéa : 
marian; 100 B.c.? 

Diris : 268, 384, 412, 
historian; 300 B.o. 


74; gram- 
470; 650; 


Echembrdtus : 
the flute; 
Empedocles : 
poet; 
sephorus 


600, 607; 
586 B.0. 
949: ; philosopher and 


singer to 


465 B.o 
374; 583; historian ; 350 


B.O. 
Epicharmus: 14, 26, 494-6, 502, 
4; 677; writer of comedy; 
500 B.o. 
a : 242; writer of comedy; 


B.O. 
ab he ae Of83 Stoic philosopher ; 


oss the philosopher; 

Bpiphanius : 
A.D. 350 

Erasistritus : 80; physician; 290 
B.O. 


67; Christian writer; 
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‘Eratosthénes: 42, 506, 532; 
mathematician, geographer, 
astronomer, chronologer, gram- 
marian ; 235 B.O 

Erinna : 10, 419; 679; 
of doubtful date 

rity te 266; lexicographer: A.D. 


Etymologicum Gudianum (E.G.): 
440; etymological — lexicon; 
A.D. 1100 

Etymologicum Magnum (E.M.): 39, 
42, 82, 206-8, 266, 329, 393, 
406, 425-6, 429, 432-4, 440, 
506, 533, 559, 571; etymo- 
logical lexicon ; A.D. 1200 

Etymologicum Magnum Vetus (also 
called Et. Florentinum and Et. 
Genuinum): 328, 434, 440, 
446, 522, 531; an etymological 
lexicon compiled under the 
direction of Photius c. A.D. 870 

per ae <8 353; writer of comedy; 

Bumélus : 399, 623, 649; 
lyric poet; 760 B.C. 

Eumolpus : 596 

Euphronius: 120; grammarian; 
250 B.c. 

Huripides : 26, 111, 196, 210, 232, 
240, 256, 268, 274, 280-2, 306, 
310, 332, 396, 408, 436, 448, 
514; 584, 601, 619, 625-7, 635, 
658, 661-3, 667, 671-3, 678; 
writer of tragedy; 440 B.c. 

Eusebius: 60, 72, 80, 203, 237, 399; 
chronologer [mostly survives 
only in Jerome’s Latin version 
and the Armenian translation] ; 


A.D. 305 
8, 10, 34, 37; 43, 66, 


a poetess 


epic and 


HKustathius : 
74-6, 119, 200, 207, 247, 279- 
80, 305, 345, 351, 357, 367, 
389-90, 395, 418-20, 436, 495, 
501, 505; 522,526, 532; 539, 
559, 561, 564-6, 569, 571-2 
grammarian and historian; AD. 
1160 


Tavorinus (or Guarino): 208, 436; 
scholar and lexicographer; A.D. 
1520 

Festus: 542; Roman lexico- 
grapher; between A.D. 100 and 
350 


AUTHORS 

Galen: 529; writer on medicine, 
philosophy, grammar, criti- 
cism; A.D. 170 

Glaucus :” 416; writer on music 
and poetry; 420 B.c. 

Gnésippus: 242-4 


Grammarian, Anonymous : 36 


Gregory of Corinth (Pardus): 447; 
grammarian; A.D. 1150 

Gregory of Cyprus : 531; Christian 
writer; A.D. 1280 


Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment: 549; 
a metrical serenade in a papy- 
rus of 2nd Cent. B.c. 


Habron: 10; grammarian; A.D. 1 

Hagnocles: 526 

Harpocration : 47, are 410; gram- 
marian; A.D. 

Hégésander: 298; Y oice of mis- 
cellanies ; 150 B.C. 

Hephaestion : 13-4, 38, 72-7, 124, 
214, 294, 424, 428, 442-6, 460, 
464, 534; metrician; A.D. 170 


Heéracleides of Miletus: 36; gram- 
marian; A.D. 100 
Héracleides of Pontus: 572; 594-— 


6, 675; Peripatetic philosopher 


and grammarian; 380 B.c. 

Hermesianax: 338, 384; poet; 
290 B.C. 

Hermippus : 246; writer of 
comedy; 430 B.c. 

Hermippus: 498; biographer; 
210 B.C. 

Hermocles: 413 

Hermodoétus: 413 

Hermogénes: 109, 447; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 200 

Hermolatis: 413 

Hermolochus: 412 ff. 

Herodian (Hdn.): 18, 34-6, 48, 
428-30, 435, 439-44, 468; 


grammarian; A.D. 170 
Herodicus: 556 ; grammarian; 50 


A.D. 

Herodétus (Hdt.): 137, 141, 301, 
807, 313, 321, 472, 488, 522; 
594-7, 607, 668; historian 
445 B.0. 

Herrick : 565; poet; A.D. 1650 

Hesiod (Hes.): 26, 86, 147, 200, 
233, 448, 488, 491; 590, 593-8, 
605, 610, 622-5, 638, 649, 677; 
epic poet; 720 BO, ? 
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Hesychius: 36, 44, 66, 70, 76-8, 
104, 165, 205, 208, 277, 309, 
317-9, 362, 392, 420, 424° 430-— 
6, 442, 465, 494-6, 502, 508— 10, 


517- 8, 530-2, 538-40, 550, 
567-9, 571, 573-6; 617; ‘lexico- 
grapher; A.D. 450 s 

Hesychius of Milétus: 60; his- 
torian; A.D. 550 

Hieronymus: 240-2 

Himérius: 80; 664; rhetorician; 
A.D. 355 

Hippocrates : 208, 266; physician; 
20 B.O. 

Hippolytus: 484, 514; Christian 


writer; A.D. 200 
Hippon : 64; physical philosopher ; 
430 B.c. 


Hipponax : 416,572; 615; writer 
of iambic lampoons; 540 B.C. 

Histiaeus of Colophon : 290 

Homer: 18, 39, 210-2, 230, 306, 
321, 328-30, 390, 396, 426, 
432, 446-8, 522, 526; 584-5, 
587, 590-2, 596-8, 603, 608-10, 
622-4, 627, 634, 638, 650, 653, 
661-3, 667, 672-4, 677; see 
also Iliad, Odyssey, Eustathius, 
Tzetzes: epic poet; 850 B.c.? 

Homeric Hymns: 86, 452; 591-5, 
604, 614, 622-4, 648, 651, 
674-5; a collection of hymns 
to the Gods by various hands; 
750-550 B.C. ? 

Homéridae : 593, 676; a school of 
epic poets claiming descent 
from Homer, first mentioned 


by Acusilaiis; 550 B.o. 
Horace: 55, 84, 118, 124; 624-6, 
631, 638, 648, 657; Roman 
poet; 25 B.C. 
Horapollo : 518; grammarian; A.D. 
Hybrias : 572; 583, 658 
Hypodicus : 669 
Ibrius: 573 
Ibycus: 8, 86, 278, 440 ff, 446; 


635 ff, 653, 656, 671, 676; lyrie 
poet; 550 B.O. 
Niad : 20, 98, 106, 123, 200, 207, 
212, 236, 272, 306, 329, 337, 
390, 406, 418- 20, 436, 440, 
488-92, 530, 564, 581; 584— 6. 
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598, 601, 608, 621; see also 

Homer, Bustathius, "Tzetzes 
Inscriptions: 29, 49, 70, 126, 133, 

159. 224, 258-60, 298, 351, 371, 


400, 406, 528; 594, 651; see 
also Parian Chronicle 
Ion of Chios: 84, 226-8; 647; 


writer of tragedy and lyric 
poetry; 450 B.o. 

Tsidore of Pelusium; 533; Chris- 
tian writer; A.D. 420 

Istros (Ister): 266; historian, 
grammarian, poet; 240 B.c. 


Johannes Grammaticus: 418; per- 
haps to be identified with J. 
Phildpdnus, philosopher and 
grammarian; A.D. 510 

Johannes of Sicily (Doxopatres) : 
206; rhetorician; A.D. 1020 

Josephus : : 65, 473; Jewish his- 
torian ; AD. 75 

Julian: 528; Roman Emperor 
A.D. 361-363 


Keil’s Analecta Grammatica: 122, 
463; fragments of two anony- 
mous metrical treatises 


Lactantius (Placidus): 123-4; 
author of a commentary on 
Statius; A.D. 550? 

Lament for Bion : 601; anonymous 
poem of about 90 B.c. in 
Bucolici Graeci 

Lamprocles: 40-2, 266; 671, 677 

Lamprus: 46-8, 364 

Lamynthius : 242-4 

Lasus : 639-41, 645, 669, 671; lyric 
poet; 500 B.C. 

Leonidas of Tarentum: 615; 
grammatist; 270 B.0. 

Leotrophides: 246 

Libanius : og 565; 


: 334-8 

576; an untrastworthy 
biographer; 250 B.O.? 

{Longinus] : 84 634, 647; anony- 
mous rhetorician ; AD. 50? 

Longus: 492-4, 499, 502, 506; 
romance-writer ; AD. 1502 

Lucian: 128, 224, 298, 327; 370, 
374, 401, 447-9, 528-30, 565; 


epi- 


rhetorician ; 


> 
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a and satirist; A.D. 
Lycéphron: 9, 10, 310, 406, 533; 


poet; 200’B.0 
Lycophronides : 
Lycurgus: 410, 

orator; 330 B 


414 ff. 
oe 613; Attic 


Lysias : 60, 68, 250, 208, 337; Attic 


orator; 405 
Lysimachus: 41 


B.C 
0 


Lysimachus of Cyréné: 26; gram- 
earls 100 B.o. ? 
Lysis : the teacher es Epa- 


Srdacaiiaa? ? 


Macarius: 309; 
lection of Gr 


1250? 
Machon: 326, 
comedy ; 3 28 


420 B.C. 
compiler of a col- 
eek proverbs; A.D. 


378 ‘ writer of 
0B 


Macrobius: 296, 306, 331, 463; 
Roman grammarian ; AD. 390 


MS: 436 


Marcellus Empiricus: 544; physi- 
cian; A.D. 380 

Marcus Aurelius: 516; Roman 
Emperor A.D. 161-180 

Marisaeum Melos: 548; a metrical 
dialogue between a man and a 
woman inscribed near the door 
of a temple at Marissa in 
Palestine; 150 B.c.? 


Marius Plotius : 


see Plotius 


Marius Victorinus; 72, 337, 535; 
Roman grammarian; A.D. 350 
Margites: 601, 604-5 (which see) 

Marmor Pariuum: see Parian 


Chronicle 


Marsyas: 384; historian; 300 B.o. 


Martial : 447 ; Roman poet; 
A.D. 80 
Matron: 351-3; writer of parodies 
on Homer; 400 B.o.? 


Maximus of Tyre: 401; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 180 


Melanippides : 


60, 230-8, 274, 


282-4, 338, 362; 672-3, 677 
Melanthius : 58: historian ; 250 B.c.? 


Meleager: 220, 


232;  epigram- 


matist; first compiler of the 
Greek Anthology; 90 B.C. 


Melétus: 242, 
erotic poet; 
of Socrates; 


260; tragic and 
one of the accusers 
400 B.C. 
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Melinno: 419; poetess; A.D. 120? 

Menander : 80, 308; 679; writer 
of comedy ; 300 B.0. 

Ebon ie 88; rhetorician; A.D. 


Metrical Fragment, Oxyrhynchus : 
73, 442; fragment of an anony- 
mous book on metre found at 
Oxyrhynchus 

Milesian Tales: 678; a collection 
of short stories, mostly of love, 
compiled by one Aristeides ec. 
150 B.c., used by Petronius 
and Apuleius but no longer 
extant 

Miller’s Mélange de Philologie et 
@VEpigraphie: 208, 228; a 
collection of articles containing 
certain hitherto unpublished 
Greek works; published in 
1876 

Mimnermus: 70; 613-4, 656-7, 
670; elegiac poet; 620 B.o. 

— ; ; 528; grammarian; A.D. 

0 


Musaeus : 582, 594-6 
Myia: 416 

Mynna: 418 

Myrtis: 2-6,14; 644-5 


Natalis Comes: 212; mytho- 
grapher: A.D. 1550 

Nauck’s Fragmenta Adespota 
(Anonymous Fragments) in 
his ragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta; 109 

Nepos, Cornelius: 47; Roman 

historian; 60 B.o 

Nicander : 26-4, 236, 396; poet; 
150 B.o 

Nicochires : 496; writer of 
comedy; 410 B.c. 

Miebiadebue : 284, 288, 315; writer 
on arithmetic and music; A.D. 


40 

oct epi 502; writer of comedy; 
4 

Ninus, Tele of: 678 (which see) 

Nonntis : 126; epic poet; ¢. A.D. 
42 

Nossis : 2; poetess, epigrammatist ; 
300 B.0 

Nymphaeus : 610 

Nymphis: 500; prob. Nym- 
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phodoérus of Syracuse; 
grapher; 330 B.c. 


Odyssey : 28, 34, 200, 304, 356, 430, 
495, 506, 516; 585— 6, 592, 
5973 
thius 

Oeniades : 

Olen : 


geo- 


see also Homer, Busta- 


270, 384 (which see) 
488, 591-5; 598, 
649 


Olympus: 54, 277; 597-8, 603, 
612, 620, 623-4, 633, 661; 
prob. the name of two flute- 
players, one of ¢c. 700 B.0., the 
other belonging to the Dark 


609, 


Age 

Onésicritus : 272; historian; 320 
B.C. 

Oppian: 503; didactic poet; A.D. 
200 

Origen : Bet Christian writer; 
A.D, 225 

Orpheus: 324; 592-4, 598, 608, 
651, 677; "the early poet and 
musician’ 


Orphic Hymns: 486; a collection 
of apocryphal poems of 
Orpheus, of uncertain date 

Orus : 36; grammarian: A.D. 200? 

Ovid: 23, fee 126; 601; Roman 
poet; 

Pe a Ie Papyri: 40, 42; :72, 
101-8, 159, 212, 216-8, 220, 

(see. the 


248° G27, 652-3; 

authors) : fragments of ancient 
books and other documents 
found by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. 8, Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in 
Egypt, still in course of publi- 
cation 


Palatine nae (A.B 65272, 
86, 220-2, 232, 388, 398; 
a “ana collection of Greek 
‘epigrams,’ i.e. inscriptions 
and quasi-inscriptions, em- 
bodying the earlier compila- 
tions of Meleager and others, 
made by Constantine Cephilas 
about A.D. 920 

Pamphos: 594-6 

Papyri : 28, 30, 72, 92, 126, 159, 
802, 308, 411, 420, 442, 482, 
580; 677; see also Oxyrhyn- 
chus 
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Parian Chronicle: 230, 272, 280, 
62, 404; an inscribed stone 

now at Oxford, giving a sum- 
mary of Greek history down 
to 264 B.o. 

Paroemiographi Graeci: 48, 369, 
373, 386, 390, 512; the ancient 
proverb- collections published 
by von Leutsch and Schneide- 
win in 1839 

Parthénius: 22, 338; poet and 
story-writer; 20 B.C. 

Pausanias: 8, 12, 18, 49, 75, 78, 
109, 167-9, 171, 179, 181, 228, 
270, 288, 305, 310, 383, 398, 
510, 548; 592-9, 602, 618, 623, 
637_8, 643, 648; geographer : _ 
AD. 180 

Pericleitus: 416; 611 

Phaenias: 268, 380: poupse 
philosopher : 336 B.O 

Phemius: 585, 597 

Pherecraites: 249, 251, 268, 284, 
290, 362, 365; writer’ of 
comedy; 430 B.C. 

Philammon: 593-6, 624, 676 

Philistus : 274; historian; 395 B.0. 

Philo: 228; 588; Jewish philoso- 
pher; AD. 40 

Philochorus 238; historian; 290 


Philodsinus : 64, 288, 266, 278, 
366, 389; philosopher and 
poet; 60 B.0. : 

Philostritus (‘the Athenian’): 224, 
ee 528; biographer; A.D. 

224; 


0 

Philostraitus (‘ the Younger ’) : 
essayist; A:D. 280 

Phildtas: 404 i 

Philoxénus : the name of two and 
perh. three persons who are 
confused in the ancient refer- 
ences; P. son of Eryxis (340 f.) 
perh. =the author of the 
Banquet, P. of Leucas (348 ff; 
672, 677); the other is the 
dithyrambic poet,)- <Ps - oF 
Cythéra; 250, 260, 272-4, 286, 
302, 326, 362 ff; 583, 662, 
672-8 


Phocylides : vlna 615; 
poet; 540 8B 

Photius: 70, 75, “S20, 408, 413, 420, 
425, 582, 559; critic, lexico- 


elegiac 
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grapher, compiler of chresto- 
mathies; A.D. 860 

Phrynichus son of Polyphradmon : 
42, 48, 51; 643, 652, 669; 
writer of tragedy; 500 B.o. 

Phrynichus: 46, 502; writer of 
comedy ; 420 B.c. 

Phrynis: 40, 266-8, 284, 289, 292, 
326; 610, 673, 676-7; dithy- 
rambic poet; 430 B.c. 

Phyllis: 548 

Pindar: 2, 6; 8, 33, 46, 56, 60, 70, 
82-6, 91, 101, 104, 116-128, 
143-9, 161, 169, 185, 195, 199, 
200, 203, 210, 219, 221,-319, 
364-6, 444 ff. (see 445 n), 451, 
454, 474, 514-16, 558, 563, 
569; 589-90, 610, 621, 627-8, 
634-44, 645 ff, 652-7, 660, 664— 
7, 670-1, 676; lyric poet; 480 


B.O. 

Planudean Anthology: 270, 300; 
the shorter of the two great 
collections of Greek ‘ epigrams,’ 
made by Maximus Planides 
A.D. 13801; see Palatine Anth- 


ology 
Plato: 248, 344, 348, 386, 459, 502; 
writer of comedy; 420 B.o. 
Plato: 46, 68, 113, 171, 246-8, 301, 
321, 334-6, 468, 474-6, 526, 
531, 548, 564; 583-4, 593, 606, 
631, 640, 670-1, 674, 677; 
philosopher; 380 B.c. 
Plautus: 425; Roman writer of 
comedy; 215 B.c. 
Pliny (‘the Elder’): 274, 291, 
396,542; encyclopedist; A.D. 60 
Plotius (Sacerdos) : 72, 443, 447, 
464-6; Roman metrician of 
doubtful date, between 30 B.C. 
and A.D. 500 
Plutarch : 2, 6, 16, 25, 40, 46, 54-5, 
65, 70, 80, 91, 97, 122, 133, 204, 
212, 232, 238-40, 264, 268, 272, 
282, 286, 291, 298, 304-8, 330, 
342, 349, 364, 373-4, 383, 401, 
404, 408, 416, 428, 446, 450-4, 
458, 468-74, 490, 510, 520, 
530-2, 540, 544, 567, 573; 588, 
597, 605, 610-4, 628, 643-4, 
673-5; biographer and essay- 
ist; A.D. 85 
Polémon: 72, 378, 494; 
grapher; 200 B.0. 


geo- 


Pollux (Polydeuces) : 268, 294, 326, 
394, 488, 500, 529, 531-2, 536, 
eee 8s lexicographer; A.D. 

7 

Polus: 334-6; sophist and rhetori- 
cian; 420 B.o. 

Polybius : 297, 380; 583, 672, 678; 
historian; 175 B.o. 

Polyidus : 272, 404 ff, 408 
Polymnastus: 416; 612-13, 617, 
628, 656; poet; 630 B.C. 
Pomponius Mela: 280; Roman 

geographer; A.D. 40 
Porphyrio: 84, 118-9; com- 
Sy ee on Horace; A.D. 


Porphyrius (Porphyry): 236, 330, 
338; Neo-Platonist philoso- 
pher; A.D. 270 


Poseidonius: 514; Stoic philoso- 
pher; 90 B.o. 

Pratinas: 46-8, 50-4, 364, 416, 
444; 660, 671 

Praxilla : 72-8, 560, 568-70; 658, 
661, 670 


Priscian: 16, 206, 420-2; Roman 
grammarian; A.D. 500 
Proclus: 208, 290, 514, 559; 591, 
633, 664, 673, 676-7; compiler 
of achrestomathy, perh. identi- 
cal with the Neo-Platonist 
philosopher and grammarian 
of A.D. 450 
Prodicus: 343; sophist; 430 B.o, 
Pronémus : 268-70 
Propertius: 10; 
20 B.C. 
Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : 
209, 408; grammarian; A.D. 
12 


Pylades: 304 
Pythagoras: 342; 
535 B.C. 
Pythermus: 572 
Pythocleides: 40 


Roman poet; 


philosopher ; 


Quintilian : 634; Roman rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 75 


Rhetoéres Graeci: 565 
Sacidas: 270, 416; 632; poet and 
flute-player; 580 B.o. 


Sannyrion : 260; writer of comedy; 
410 B.O. 
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Sappho: 8, 86, 90, 106, 169, 189, 
210, 242, 364, 418, 428 ff; 587, 
591, 599, 611- 2, 618, 621, 6241, 
633, 636-42, 645, 648-9, 656-7, 


661-2, 667, 678-9; lyri¢ 
poetess; 600 B.c. 

Satyrus: 282, 306, 396;  Peri- 
patetic philosopher ; 220 B.O. 


Scholiast : = ancient commentator 
whose notes are preserved in 
some of our MSS of Greek 
authors 

Semonides of Amorgus: 613 

Sémus: 494, 512, 518, 532; geo- 
grapher and antiquary, of un- 
known date 

Servius: 77, 99, 118-9; Roman 
grammarian ; A.D. 400 

Sextus Empiricus : 65-6, 336, 503; 
Sceptic pee and physi- 
cian; A.D. 190 

Simonides : 8, 56, 80, 82, 86, 113, 
116, 122, 137, 220, 232, 241, 
244, 309, 336, 374, 444 ff. (see 
445 n), 552, 564; 610, 634-8, 
639 ff, 646-9, 651- 4, 658— 60, 
663- 71; lyric and elegiac poet; 


510 B.c 
Socrates : 230, 248-50, 340, 376, 
396, 468; 651, 672; the great 
‘Athenian philosopher; 440 B.C. 
Solon : 62, 174, 300, 576; 614; the 
Athenian lawgiver and elegiac 
and iambic poet; 600 B.C. 
Sdopaiter: 380; writer of parody 
and burlesque ; 300 B.C. 
Sophocles : 48, 84, 116, 224-6, 244, 
268, 274, 438, 454, 483, 564 
647, 650-— 2, 660, 663, 672: 
writer of tragedy ; 450 B.O. 


Sophron: 10; writer of mimes ; 
440 B.O. 
Spendon: 611 
Statius : 10, 118, 123-4; Roman 


poet; Kent 80 
Stephanus of Byzantium: 18, 21, 
280; lexicographer; 


Stésichdrus: 8, 40-2, 70, 86, 212, 
244, 266, 286, 364, 384, 426, 
440 ff, 498, 552; 633 ff, 644, 
651-2, 661-8, 670, 676; lyric 
poet; 570 B.c.? 

Stobaeus: 86-8, 120-2, 149, 174, 
200, 204, 208, 236, 326, 330, 338, 
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369, 376, 411-12, 426, 438, 448, 
458, 476, 565; 675; compiler 
of chrestomathies; “A.D. 450? 


Strabo: 35, 169, 212, 318, 448; 

593, 596, 634, 674;  geo- 
grapher; A.D. 1 

Strattis : 262, 538; writer of 


“comedy ; 400 B.C. 

Suidas: 2, 6, 40, 44, 60, 64, 72-6, 
80, 104, 307, "924, 227, 230, 243, 
247, 257, 265, 268, 2975, 299, 
309, 326, 362, 369-70, 376, 386, 
390, 398, 411, 416-8, 439, 514, 
522-4, 550, 558, 567, 571, 579; 
612, 617, 635, 640, 643, 668, 
674-6; lexicographer; A.D. 950 


Symmichus : 254; grammarian ; 
A.D. 100 

Synesius: 169, 390; 679; Chris- 
tian writer; A.D. 410 

Tatian: 2, 9, 62, 72; Christian 
writer; A’D. 160 

Telecleides: 244, 496; writer of 
comedy ; 420 B.C. 

Telenicus: 268; Lore and flute- 
player; 430 B.C 

Teles : 320; philosopher ; 270 B.C. 

Telesias : 46, 364; musician; 380 
B.0.? 

Telesilla : 72, 496; 643, 666 

Telestes : 234, 238, 266, 272-4 8, 364, 
404 598, 662, 672 ff. 

Telles, Tellen, or Tellis: 408 ff 

Tennyson : 677 

Terpander : 266-8, 282, 286, 290-4, 

416; 596, 610-17, 624, 


628— 30, 648, 651, nt 673 ff: 
lyric poet; 675 B 

Thaletas (or Thales) : ne: 610-12, 
617, 624, 628, 633, 651, 659; 
lyric poet; 660 B.C. 

Thamyris : 592, 595-6 

Theano: 418 

Themistius: 8, 297, 401; philoso- 
pher and thetorician: A.D. 350 

Theocritus: 76-8, 197, "299, 310, 
383-4, 388, 503— 4, 514, 5245 
611, 616, 620, 634, 660-2 
poet; 275 B.C. 

Theodoret : 91, 508; Christian 
writer; A.D. 430 

Theodérus the Metochite: 450; 
grammarian and _ historian; 
A.D. 1300 
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Theoddérus: 496, 502; poet of un- 
known date, save that he is 
mentioned by Aristotle 

Theodosius: 34-6; grammarian; 
A.D. 400; see Choeroboscus 

Theognis : 564: 583, 615; elegiac 
poet; 540 B.C. 

Theognis : 468 ; a writer of tragedy; 
410 B.c. 

Theognis: 526; an otherwise un- 

5 known writer quoted by 
Athenaeus E 

Theophilus: 344; a geographer 
mentioned by Josephus and 
Plutarch 

Theophrastus : 104, 139, 288, 319, 
344, 359, 396; 584, 677; Peri- 
patetic philosopher; 330 B.c. 

Theopompus: 42, 278, 569; writer 
of comedy; 400 B.c. 

Theosophia Tubingensis (Graecorum 
Deorum Oracula): 67; a MS 
collection of extracts from 
authors first published by 
Buresch in his Klavos in 1889 

Thespis: 48; ey writer of 
tragedy ; 530 B 

ae eee 80, 310, 333, 337 2591, 


620, 624, 648-50; ‘historian ; 
430 B.C. 
Timaeus: 643; historian; 300 B.c. 
Timocreon: 559; 642; lyric and 
comic poet; 470 B.C. 
Timotheiis: 268, 280 ff, 362-6, 
378-82, 390, 404-6, 420, 473; 
583, 633, 649, 672 ff. 
Timodtheiis of Thebes: 298-384; 


651, 672; flute-player; 330 
B.C. 


AUTHORS 

Tricha: 77; metrician; A.D. 650? 

Tryphon: 10, 494; grammarian; 
20 B.C. 

Tynnichus: 643, 651-2 

Tyrannion : 558 

Tyrtaeus: 534; 610-15, 624, 628, 
649, 657 


65 
9, 26, 41, 67, 126, 383, 


Tzetzes : 
406, 479, 533-4, 552; gram- 
marian; A.D. 1150 
Verrius Flaccus: 542; Latin 


lexicographer; 10 B.o. 


Xanthus: 633 
Xenarchus : 394; writer of comedy ; 


340 B.O. 

Xenocrates: 342; philosopher; 
275 B.C. 

Xenocritus: 414 ff. 

Xenodamus: 414 ff; 660 

Xenomédes: 126; mythologist; 
450 B.C. 


Xenophines: 64; 615; Eleatic 
philosopher and elegiac poet; 
530 B.C. 

Xenophon: 80, 230; 650; 672; 
historian; 400 B.0. 


Zeno of Citium: 326; founder of 
the Stoic philosophy ; 295 B.o. 

Zenobius : 72, 76, 90, 203, 208, 229, 
308, 390, 408, 420, 531, 570; 
rhetorician; A.D. 130 

Zonaras: 438; A.D. 1120 [the 
lexicon ascribed to this his- 
torian is prob. by another 
hand] 
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ABDERA: 636. Acacallis: 414 
Acéso: 484. Achaeia: 594 
Achaeans : 182-4, 324, 488; 597 
Achéloiis: 580; a river of N.W. 


Greec' 
Aen: “936, 338; 


t 
Achilles: 39, 74, 167, 188-90, 262, 
328, 410, 454, 566-8; 584-5, 
601; son of Peleus and the 
sea-nymph Thétis; hero of the 

iliad 


the river of 


Acraephen: 32; prob. = Acrae- 
pheus father of Ptoiis the 
founder of the Boeotian town 
of Acraephia 

Acragas (Agrigentum) : 633-4, 640; 
a Greek city of Sicily 

Acrisius: 180. Adam: 484 

Admétus: 74, 140, 550, 556, 567, 
574; king of Pherae in 
Thessaly; see Alcestis in vol. ti 

Adriatic Sea 424 

Adonis: 72, 244, 442, 490; 621, 
625, 660-3, 667; a Cyprian 
youth beloved by Aphrodite, 
who mourned his death yearly 
at the Adonis Festival 

Adrastus : 164; 623, 668; king of 
Argos, leader of the expedition 
known as the ‘Seven against 
Thebes,’ and of the second 
expedition, that of the 


188, 192, 362 = Peleus, 
Telamon, sons, Achilles, Ajax, 
grandsons of 

Aeaicus : 166, 188, 194; founder of 
Aegina; afterwards a judge in 


Hades 
Aegacon: 226; a son of Uranus 
Aegeus: 98, 100; 665; king of 
Athens; reputed father of 
Theseus 
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Aegina : 30-3, 166, 172, 184-8, 194; 
623; an island S.W. of Attica 

Aegium : 228; a city of Achaia 

Aeglé: 484 

Aenéas: 39; see vol. tt 

Aeoladas: 665 

Aeolian: 420-2, 428-36, 444, 543; 
588-90, 594, 607-9, 610-12, 
618, 624 ff, ‘mode’ 626, 636, 
645-7, 659, 666 

Aéro: 22. Aethra: 100-2 

Aetolia : 98, 116, 152, 162; a dis- 
trict of N. Greece 

Agamemnon: 422 

Agamemnon of Cymé: 590 

Aganippé: 10; a spring on Mt. 
Helicon sacred to the Muses 

Agelaiis: 152. Aglaiis: 170 

Agrae: 523; the S.E. district of 

Agyrrhius : 


Athens 

Agrias: 232. 270 

Ahaz: 508. Aiaces: 635 

Aias (Ajax): 167, 188, 298, 410, 
558, 568 

Alalcdméneus: 484 

Alcestis : 75 


Alcibiades : 240; Athenian general 


and statesman; pupil of 
Socrates 

Alcinoiis: 587; king of the 
Phaeacians 


Alemaeon : 300 
Alemaeonids : 570; 


641; 
Athenian family 


a noble 


Aleména: 424; mother by Zeus 
of Heracles 

Alcyoneus: 486 

Alexander son of Amyntas: 216; 
head ts king of Macedon 4982 

Alexander he Great: 272; king 


of Macedon 336-323 B.C. 


Alexandria : 379; 
‘Alexidamus : wie 
Alpheiis: 136, 148, 156-8, 162, 
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176, 194, 218; the river on 
which stands Olympia 

Althaea : 152-4; see vol. ti 

Alyattes : 138 ; ; king of Lydia 604- 

- 560 B.c. 

Amarynthia : 173 

Amazons: 166. 433; a race of 
female warriors whose chief 
seat was placed by Greek 
mythology near the modern 
Trebizond 

Amphiaraiis: 164 

Amphictyon : 18; son of Deucalion 

Amphictyons: 602; a council, 
drawn from the various Greek 
federations, which met an- 
nually near Thermopylae and 
at Delphi 

Amphitrité: 106, 128, 312, 478; 
wife of Poseidon 

Amphitryon : 28, 187, 426; reputed 
father of Heracles 

Amynias: 340; an Athenian 
satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Andania: 548; a town of Messenia 

Androcydes: 378; painter; 380 
B.C. 

Andromaché: 586, 621, 663 

Andros: 629; an island of the 
mid-Aegean 

Antaeus: 116; son of Poseidon; 
his wrestling was irresistible so 
long as he touched his mother 


Earth 

hase ach 92; one of the Trojan 
eld 

Anthédon: 4; 593, 644; a town 
of Boeotia 

Anthesteria : 604, 668 (which see) 

Antigeneides: 376, 384, 404, 408 

Antigoné: 226; daughter of 
Oedipus 

Antigonus: 650; general and part- 


successor of Alexander the 
ancient name of 


Apaturia : 583. Aphares: 152. 

Aphareus: 116. Aphidnae: 612 

Aphrodité : 24, 32, 78, 98, 106, 156, 
168, 219, 238, 336, 378, 402, 
444° 498, 510, 530; 584-5, 616, 
621, 631, 648, 661 

Apollo: 16, "24, 30-2, 78, 88, 96, 


Boeotia 


126, 131-2, 186-42, 176, 192, 
214, 224, 270, 288-92, 306, 
322 6, 416, 420, 450, 457, 460— 
PA 466, 482, 488, 492, 496, 520- 
4, 562; 591-603, 609- 12, 619, 
622-4, 627, 633, 643, 648-52, 
658-9, 665, 668, 671, 676 
Arcadia: 112, 118, 180, 380, 486, 
562; 583, 633, 672; the central 
district of the Peloponnese 
Archelaiis: 232, 330; king of 
Macedon 413-399 B.o. 


Archemorus: 164, 464 

Archias : 599, 623 

Ares: 12, 110, 116, 154, 166, 308, 
18, "328, 462, 528— 30, 534; 
584-5, 621 

Argé: 488 

Argeius: 126, 130, 134 


Argonauts: 649 

Argos: 19, 88, 92, 112, 164, 172, 
178 -80, 192, 514, 270; 639, 
643, 669 


Argus: 112; the hundred-eyed 
watchman set by Hera to 
guard Io 


Argynnus : 338 

Ariadné : 585, 664 

Arian: 490. Arianthes: 66 

Arignotus : 342; a famous singer 
to the lyre, brother of 

Ariphraides: 342; an _ evil-liver 
satirised by Aristophanes 

Aristaeus: 210, 358; a pastoral 
and agricultural deity of vari- 
ously-given parentage 

Aristagoras: 654 

Aristodémus: 230; 672; pupil of 
Socrates 

Aristoménes: 158 ff 

Aristoménes: 548 

Aristratus : 274. 

Artémis: 22, 88, 152, 178, 182, 


346, 416, 488, 496, 508, 524, 
532, 562 592-4, 609, 
620~ 4, 637, 643, 648— 9, 
672 


Artemisium : 315 (which see); 641, 
664 


Asclepiddae: 593; a school of 
physicians claiming descent 


from 
Aseiepiue (Aesculapius) : 224, 266, 
7 


, 482; 651; a great physi- 
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cian; after Homer the God of 
healing 

Ascra: 29; a town of Boeotia, 
birthplace of Hesiod 


Asia: 273, 308, 312, 320; 597-8, 
663 

Asopis: 33 

Asopus: 30, 34, 166-8, 186; 


Boeotian *river-god 

Aspasia; 46; mistress of Pericles; 
one of the great women of 
antiquity 

Asterion : 200 

Atarncus: 410-12; a Greek city 
of N.W. Asia Minor 

Athéna: 16, 92, 96-8, 120, 124, 
184, 194, 234, 260, 274, 422, 
562; 597, 648, 658, 664 

Athens: 46, 58+ 62, 98, 108, 110-2, 
170-2, 200, 224, 30, 058- 60, 
266, 270- 2, 280, 308, 332, 362, 
400, 404, 408, 490, 496, 514— 
16, 520-2 526, 540, 550, 554, 
560, 566, “B74: 583, 589, 594-6, 
603— 4, 612-13, 620, 623, 628, 
631, 635— 44, 650-1, 657-74 

Athos: 315; a ‘promontory of the 
N.W. Aegean 

Atlas : 406 

Atreus: 92, 182, 336; father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaiis (see 
Pleisthenes) 

Attailus: 232; the name of three 
kings of Pergamum, who 
reigned (I) 241-197, (IL) 159- 
188, (III) 1388-133 B.c. 

Attica: 315; see Athens 

Attis: 516; a Phrygian shepherd 
loved by Cybelé, who vowed 
him to perpetual chastity; 
breaking the vow he went mad 
and made himself a eunuch 

Aulis: 20; a town in Boeotia 
whence the Greek fleet sailed 


162-8 

Bacchanals: 114, 481; 

Maenads 
Bacchiad Family : 623 
Bacchus : see Dionysus 
Bdelycleon : 554, 658 
Bias: 578; of Priéné c. 600 B.c.; 

the type of an upright judge 
Boeotia : 8, 22-4, 28, 88, 124, 156, 
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to Troy 
ep crtds 


625; see 


270, 296, 450, 484; 590, 594, 
. 598, 643-5 

Boedtus: 18; ancestral hero of 
the Boeotians 

Boiscus: 2; sculptor, perh. to-be 
identified with Boedas seas son 
of Lysippus; 300 B.c. 

Boreas: 576; 596, 664 

Bormus or Borimus : 502, 534 


Borysthénes : 344; 677; the chief 
river of Scythia, now the 
Dnieper 

Bottiaea: 540. Brimo: 516 


Briseis: 190; see Zl. i 
Bromius: 276; see Dionysus 
Bucdlus: 4. Byzantium: 672 


Cabeirus: 486 
Cadmus: 6, 114, 480; 
king of Thebes 
Caicus: 212; a river of Asia Minor 
Callias : 258, 266; the name of 
several Athenian archons 
Callias son of Hipponicus; 342; 
a rich and dissolute Athenian ; 

420 B.O. 

Callicles: 248; a rich Athenian, 
patron of Gorgias the rhetori- 
cian, in Plato’s dialogue 

Callimaichus : 267 

Callidpé : 112, 156, 249, 324; one 
of the Muses 

Cal¥cé : 498 (which see); 633 

Calydnian Islands: off the W. 
coast of Caria in Asia Minor 

Cal¥don: 152, 242; a city of 
Aetolia 

Calypso: 506; a nymph, ruler of 
Ogygia; loved by Odysseus 

Capaneus: 21, 266; one ot the 
“Seven against ‘Thebes’; see 
vol. tt 

Cardax: 232 

Caria: 18, 34, 202, 280; a district 
of Asia Minor 

Carion: 886. Carmanor: 595 

Carneia : 288, 416; 611, 624, 666- 
8; 676: the great Apollo- 
Festival of the Dorians 

Carneius: 78 

Carthaea : 80, 220; a city of Ceos 

Carthage: 146, 366; 641 

Caryatids : 523 the name given to 
the maidens at their annual 


mythical 
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dance to Artemis Caryitis at 
Caryae in Laconia 
Carystus: 210. Casas: 182 
Cassandra : 84, 118, 442; a pro- 
phetess, daughter of Priam 
Castaly : a sacred spring at Delphi 
Catana: 633. Caucians: 440 
Cecropian : 562; Cecrops was first 
king of Attica 


Cécrépis: 298. Cédon: 570 
Celaenae: 318, 504; a city of 
Phrygia 


Celeiis: 86. Cénaeum: 96 

Cenchréus: 296; the river of 
Ephesus 

Centaur : 200, 242; see Cheiron 

Ceos: 80, 106, 126, 131, 134, 142, 
158-60, 214, 220; 639, 646, 671; 
a smallisland of the W. Aegean 

Cephalus: 677 

Cephissian Lake: 484; in Boeotia 

Cephisus : 2, 20; a river of Boeotia 
and Phocis 

Cephisus: 515; a river of Attica 

Cerbérus: 148; the watch-dog of 
the Lower World 

Cercops: 254. Cercyon: 108 


Ceyx: 200-2; lord of Trachis; 
friend of Heracles 

Chaerdlas : 160 

Chaleidie Peninsula: 596; in N. 
Greece 

Chalcis: 33, 270, 544-6; 639-41, 

; 669; a city of Huboea 

Charaxus: 629, 631; brother of 


Sappho 
Charon : 210, 378; ferryman of the 
d 


ea 

Charondas: 498; lawgiver of the 
Chalcidian colonies in Sicily 
and Italy c. 650 B.o. 

Cheilon or Chilon: 576; Spartan 
statesman; 560 B.o. 

Cheiron : 210; the Centaur; see vol. 7 

Chios: 21; 583, 590, 593; a large 
island of the E. Aegean 

Chloé: 494. Christ: 484 

Chrysogénus: 384 

Cirrha: 144, 176; near the coast 
below Delphi; site of the 
hippodrome the scene of the 
Pythian games in the time of 
Pindar and Bacchylides , 

Cisses: 92; a king of Thrace in 
Homer 
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Cissian : 490 

Cithaeron: 26-8, 34; a mountain 
of Boeotia 

Cleésippus : 424 

Cleitagéra : 340, 556-8, 574 

Cleisthénes tyrant of Sicyon: 669; 
grandfather of 

Cleisthénes: 588, 639, 664; the 
Athenian statesman; 507 B.C. 


Cleobilus: 578; of Lindus in 
Rhodes; c. 600 B.c. 
Cleocritus: 256; an Athenian 


satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Cleomaichus: 544 

Cleon: 74, 554; Athenian general 


and statesman satirised by 
Aristophanes 
Cledné: 33, 166; eponymous 


heroine of Cleonae in Argolis 
Cleoptélémus : 198 


Clio: 136, 184, 196; one of the 
Muses 

Clotho : 276; see Fates 

Clyménus: 154 

Cnodsus or Cnossus: 98, 100, 130, 


406; 585, 595, 664; the city 
of Minos in Crete 


Cocytus: 148; 647; a river of 
Hades 

Colonus: 2 

Ce 885, 496; a city of 


onia 

Corcyra: 30, 33, 166; a large 
island off the W. coast of 
Greece (Corfu) 

Coresia: 80. Coressus: 130 

Corinth : 108, 126-8, 135, 366; 599, 
623, 641, 668-70 

Corniscae : 519 

Coronaeae : see Shuttle-Maidens 

Coronéa : 125 

Cordnis : 482; mother by Apollo of 
Asclepius 

Corybants: 484; 

ybelé 

Corycian Cave: 394 

Cos: 593; an island of the S.H. 
Aegean 

Cremmyon or Crommyon: 108; 
between Megara and Corinth 

Creon: 28; king of Thebes 

Crete: 24, 62, 86, 98, 106, 124, 130, 
200, 406, 520, 540, 572; 583, 
595, 598, 610-2, 617, 625, 651, 
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659, 674; southernmost island 
of the Aegean; one of the great 
Dorian areas of Greece ; famous 
for its dancing 
Creiisa: 108 
Crisa : 595; the port of Delphi 
Croesus: 138, 300, 338; 615; king 
of Lydia 560-546 B.c. 
Crénus: 28, 328; father of Zeus 
Curétes : 152; a tribe of Aetolia 


Croténa (Croton): 372; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 
Curétes: 484; 659; mythical 


attendants or actual worship- 
pers of Zeus at the Idean Cave 
in Crete 

Cybélé : 318, 464-6; 597, 600 

Cyclopes : 180, 302-4, 382-92; 672; 
a race of one-eyed giants; see 
vol. tt 

Cydonia: 610; a city of Crete 

: 590, 610 

: 442; see Aphrodite 

Cyprus: 625 


Africa 
Cyrus: 338; king of Persia 550— 
B 


529 B.C. 

Cythéra : 362; an island off the S. 
of Laconia 

Cytheréa: 446; 625, 661; see 
Aphrodite 


Dactyls, Idaean: 597 
Daedalus : 585; mythical sculptor 
and architect 
Daedalus of Sicyon: 179; 
tor; 400 B.o. 
Daipylus: 154. Damocrites: 88 
Damon: 126, 130 
get : 234; the fifty daughters 


sculp- 


te) 
Danaiis: 180; brother of Aegyp- 
tus and ancestor of the 
Danaans: 192, 568; an ancient 
name for the Greeks 
Dandaetian (?): 506 


Dandes : 641. Daphnephoria : 665 

Day: 454 

Deianeira: 98, 156; wife of 
Heracles 

Deinoménes: 186, 144-6, 220; 
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name of the father and son of 


Hiero 

Deiphébus : 436 

Delium: 665; 424 B.O. 

Delphi: 28, 96, 136, 140-4, 148, 
162, 174-6, 179, 394, 461, 466, 
520, 540; 592-5, 598, 602-3, 
609-11, 620-3, 627, 632, 641, 
648, 651, 654, 665-8, 671, 676; 
a city of Phocis; seat of the 
oracle of the Pythian Apollo 

Delos: 88, 106, 124, 140, 176, 270, 
461, 488, 562; 594-5, 598-9, 
622-4, 649-51, 668, 671; an 
island of the S. Aegean, one of 
the chief seats of the worship 
of Apollo 

Déméter: 86, 136, 170, 238, 420, 
488, 494-6, 514, 532, 562; 594— 
604-6, 619, 639, 648, 655, 


8 
Demetrius (Poliorcétes) : 650; son 
of Antigonus; ‘liberated’ 
Athens in 307 B.0. 
Démodnax: 126 (= Damon) 
Demophilus : 410. Derdénes : 610 
Dexaménus: 200; lord of Elis 
Dexidné: 126. Dexithéa: 126, 130 
Diacrians: 554; these were the 
poorest of the three parties 
in the days of Solon; the joke 
is obscure 
Diana: see Artemis 
Diogénes : 380; Cynic philosopher; 


370 B.O. 
Diomede, Thracian: 116; king 
of Thrace; so called to dis- 


tinguish him from D. of Argos 

Didmus: 496 

Dionysia: 258; 651, 669; festival 
of Dionysus 

Dionysius: 260, 866-72, 382-6; 
672; tyrant of Syracuse 405- 
367 B.O. 

Dionysus: 6, 24, 56, 78, 114, 170, 
216, 226, 286, 246, 256, 276, 
300-4, 314, 840, 362, 378-80, 
463-4, 470, 480; 488, 492-4, 
510-14, 568; 583, 599, 601, 
606, 619-20, 623-5, 648, 660, 
664-71 

Diosciri (Castor and Polydeuces) : 
88, 472-4; 612, 616; sons of 
Zeus and Leda wife of Tyn- 
dareiis king of Sparta, and 
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brothers of Helen; worshipped 
as horsemen, boxers, and 
harpers, and as saviours of 
men in battle or at sea 
Dium : 482; a town of Macedonia 
Dolon: 581 
Dorian: 276, 364, 376, 404, 422-4, 
432, 448; 594, 597-9, 603, 
611-15, 618, 624. 628, 631, 635, 
641-7, 651, 656, 661, 666 
Doricha : 629 
Doridium : 370. Dorion: 298 
Doris : 84; daughter of Ocean 
Dorotheiis: a flute-player: 200 


B.C. 
Dorylas: 422. Dryas: 492 
Dysaules: 486; father of Tri- 
ptolémus and brother of Celeiis 
king of Eleusis 
Dysmaenae: 52; 
at Sparta 


Earth: 114, 126, 210 

Ecbatina : 320; a city of Media 

Echecriatidas : 636. Echémus: 4 

Echidna: 148; a serpent-maiden, 
daughter of Tartarus; see 


vol. 

Egypt: 114, 218, 486, 500; 598 

Kileithyia : see Artemis 

Hiresioné : 520-2. Elector: 396 

Eleusis: 86, 108-10, 486, 514-16; 
594-6, 604; a town of Attica, 
seat of the worship of Demeter 

Eleuther: 593. Elieus: 2 

Blis : 80, 161-2, 179, 200, 510, 528; 
599, 601, 623-5, 667; a dis- 
trict in the N.W. Peloponnese 

Elpénor: 298; one of the com- 
rades of Odysseus who were 
turned into swine by Circé 

Elysium: 330; the underworld 

Endais: 188 

Endymion: 338; see vol. ww 

Enetic : see Venetic 

Enydlius: 606; sometimes identi- 
fied with Ares 

Epameinondas: 270, 408; Theban 
general and statesman; 390 


B.O. 

Epiphus: 114 

Ephésus : 296, 320, 362, 385, 394; 
602, 672; one of the twelve 
Ionian cities of Lydia 

Epiménides : 532; a Cretan wonder- 
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= Bacchanals 


worker who came to Athens ¢. 


500 B.C. 

Epioné: 484. Epipdlae: 384 

Erechtheus: 664; a mythical king 
of Athens 

Erésus : 532; a town of Lesbos 


Eretria : 12, 544; a city of Huboea 


Eriboea : 98, 188; afterwards wife 
of Telamon 

Eridanus: 396 

Erigoné : 496; an Attic heroine 

Eriphinis : 498, 544 

Erythrae: 482; 657; a city of 
Ionia 

Eryxis : 340-2 

Eteocles: 226; brother of Antigoné 


Lina: 218, 380, 420; 
volcano of Sicily 

Etruscans: 641. Huathlus: 498 

Huboea: 96, 172, 546; a large 
island on the HE. coast of 


Greece 
Eubilides: 260. Eudémus: 222 
Huénus (river): 98. Euénus: 116 
Eunosta and Eunostus: 2 


the great 


Euoe: 494; ery of the Bacchants 
Eudnymus: 20, 32; son of Ce- 
phisus 


Euphoratis: 580. Eupolémus: 179 
Euripus: 270; the strait between 
EHuboea and the mainland 

Hurope: 228 
Europa: 78, 100, 130, 200 (which 


see 
Eurymédon: 410. EHuryphon : 248 
Eurytion : 200. Eurytus: 596 
Euxantius : 126, 130, 134; mythi- 
cal lord of Ceos 
Execestides : 666 


Fates: 170, 276, 378, 448, 458, 482 

Fortune: 476, 482 

Furies : 126, 452 

Gaius (Caligula): 558; Roman 
Emperor A.D. 37-41 

Galatea: 212, 382-92; a sea- 


nymph beloved by the Cyclops 


Polyphéemus 
Galatéa: 382-6; mistress of 
Dionysius 
Galatus; 212. Galaxium: 450 
Gallae: 466 
Gelo: 146, 200; brother of Hiero 
and tyrant of Acragas 
7°7 
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Gentiles: 484. Geraestia: 173 


Glycon : 443. Giants: 94, 486 
Forgon: 406 
Graces, The: 112, 132, 146, 162, 


174, 238, 300, 402, 414, 510, 
546; spirits of beauty and 
excellence, handmaids of the 


use 

Greece : 140, 160, 228, 266, 270, 276, 
282, 306, 332, 410, 470, 508, 
574; 594, 597-8, 603-4, 610- 
11, 620, 629, 633, 638, 646, 657, 
660, 666 

Greek : 2, 9, 53, 119, 121, 152, 160- 
4, 188; 194, 214, "240, 278, 
306-8, 318, 320-2, 484, 542; 
583, 593, 597, 607, 619, 625-32, 
635, 655, 679 

Gummnopaediae 624, 651 (which 
see 


Hades: 24, 46, 72, 148, 236, 260, 
338, 410, 438, 452 
Harmédius: 554-6, 566; 640, 
657-8; with Aristogeiton he 
murdered in 514 B.o. Hip- 
parchus one of the sons of 
Peisistratus; after the expul- 
sion of his brother Hippias 
from Athens in 510 they came 
to be regarded as martyrs in 
the cause of democracy 
Harpalus: 274; cousin and trea- 
surer of Alexander the Great 
Harpalycé: 500. Harpalycus : 422 
Harpies: 278; in Homer, spirits 
of the storm-winds; later, 
winged maidens of foul-aspect 
who swooped on a man’s food 
and carried it away 
Harpinna: 338, 166 
Healing-God : see Apollo 
Health: 336, 400; 652 
Heaven: 210, 316 
Hebd : 169. Hebrew: 470 
Hebrus: 96; 598, 608, 651; 
of Thrace 
Hecaté : 86, 258; 508 
Hector : 188, 192, 328, 490; 584-6, 
621; son of Priam and chief 
hero on the Trojan side 
Hecuba (Hekaibed): 452; 586, 621 
Helen : 39, 92-5, 422, 440, 466; 586, 
621, 638, 661-2, 671; see vol. ww 
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river 


Helénus: 120, 442; prophet and 
warrior, son of Priam 


Helicon: 26-8 ; a mountain of 
Boeotia 
Hellé: 318; daughter of Athamas 


and Nephéle; N. saved her 
son Phrixus from sacrifice by 
means of the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, which carried 
him to Colchis; Hellé, who 
rode with him, fell off while the 
Ram was crossing to Asia at 
the strait called after her the 
Hellespont : 315, 318; 598 
Helots: 611, 628; the serfs of 
Lacedaemon 
Hephansvest 585 
Hera: 112, 150, 162, 168, 178, 182, 
06, "80, 470, 519; 594, 616 
Heraia : 173° 
Herat (Hercules) : 6, 66, 88, 96- 
8, 120, 124, 148-— 50, 154, 162, 
184— 6, 200-2, 256, 410, 422, 
426, 502-4, 520; 596, 606, 616, 
630, 655, 671, 677 
Heéracleia an FESS 362 
Heraean Women: 623 
Hercules: see Heracles 
Hermeias: 410, 470; tyrant of 
Atarneus 
Hermes: 12, 14, 26-8, 32, 39, 112— 
vn 326, 398, 470, 528; 609, 614, 
Sonne « 812; a river of Asia 
Herddbtus: 406. Heroes, The: 652 
Hiero: 82-6, 136, 140-8, 156-9, 
175, 200. 218, 2215 232, 266: 
610, 640, 646, 653, 657; tyrant 
of Syracuse 478-467 B.c. 
Himalia: 494 
Himéra: 146; 633, 641; a Greek 
city of Sicily 
Hipparchus: 566; 638; Hippias : 
641; sons and successors of 
Peisistratus 
Hippasus: 639. 
Hippocrates: 664 
Hippodameia : 623 


Hippocodn : 616 


Hippolytus: 266, 539; son of 
Theseus; refusing the ad- 
vances of his stepmother 


Phaedra, he was accused by 
her of seeking her love, and 
cursed by Theseus, whose 
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father Poseidon caused his 


Hyagnis : 

Hyccara : 366 

Hymenaeus: 278, 388; a beautiful 
youth of whom various stories 
were told in connexion with 
wedding rites 

Hyperboréans : 140; 594, 598, 648; 
a legendary people of the far 
north 

Hyria: 16. Hyrieus: 22, 32 


56, 258, 462, 494, 510; 

a name of Dionysus: 
sometimes distinguished from 
him as a son of Deméter 

Iambé: 604. Iambi: 512 

dd ee 540; a district of S. 


y 

Tarbas: 486. Idso: 484 

Ida: 452, 484; name of two 
mountains, one near Troy, the 
other in Crete 

Idas: 116. Ilium: see Troy 

TInachus: 112 

Io: 114, 469, 498; 671; beloved 
by Zeus, she was. changed 
through Hera’s jealousy into 
a heifer and wandered over the 
earth 

Tolaia : 173 

Tolaiis : 20; companion of Heracles 

Idlé: 98; daughter of Eurytus of 
Oechalia 

Tollas: 502 

Ionian: 98, 108, 206, 320, 324-6, 
404, 444, 534, 572; 594, 599, 
602-4, 607-14, 625, 628, 631, 
635-43, 656, 667 

Ios: 212; a small island of the 
mid-Aegean 

Iphiclus: 500. Iphiclus: 152 

Iphigeneia: 408; daughter of 
Agamemnon, who sacrificed 
her at Aulis 

Tris: 482. Ismarus: 606 — 

Isméné: 226; sister of Antigone 

Isménius, Apollo : 665 

Isthmus : 108, 126-8, 132-4, 162, 
170-2, 4 57 

Ithaca : 206; a small island W. of 
Greece ; *home of Odysseus 

Itonia: 124. Itonus: 18, 124 

Italy : 272, 416, 540 


Tacchus : 


Ithyphalli: 512 
Tiilis: 80,130; 646; a city of Ceos 
lilo: 494 


Jason: 589. Jews: 468 
J ulian : 210; Roman emperor A.D, 


361-363 
Juno: 519. Jupiter: see Zeus 
Laches: 39. Lachon: 158-60 
Laconian: 432, 534; 618; see 
Sparta 
Ladon: 30, 34; =Isménus, a 


river of Thebes 


Laertes: 92, 280; father of 
Odysseus 

Lais: 366. - Lamo: 504 

Lame God, The: see Hephaestus 

Lampis: 504 

Lampon: 186, 196 

Lamprias: 468 

Laocoén: 118; priest of Apollo at 


Troy; while sacrificing at tho 
bringing-in of the Wooden 
Horse, against which he had 
warned his countrymen, he was 
slain by two serpents sent 
from the sea by Poseidon 

Laodimas: 226 

Laomédon: 192; king of Troy; 
father of Priam 

Latin: 630, 674, 678. Leda: 410 

Leipsydrium : 570; c. 550 B.O. 

Lemnos: 110, 120, 444, 486; a 
large island of the N. Aegean 

Lenaea: 258, 510; 667; a festival 
of Dionysus : 

Leon: 4. Leontium: 384 

Leontius : 246 

Lesbos: 266, 270, 324, 416, 438; 
598, 608-18, 624ff, 633-8, 
651-7, 660-1, 668, 6733) a 
large island of the EH. Aegean 


Léto (Latona): 78, 176, 182, 562; 
593, 595 

Leucas: 498 

Leuctra: 644; 371 B.0. 

Libya: 406, 486 

Lichas: 426; attendant of Hera- 
cles; the ‘tomb’ is the sea, 


info which he was thrown by 
Linus: 238, 488, 492, 498; 586, 


609, 622, 663, 677; a legendary 
bard, for whom the vintage- 
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song was supposed to be a 
lament ‘ 

pestle g > 488, 496, 500 (which see), 
5 


Locri (Epizephyrii) : 62, 272, 414, 
416-8, 546; 633-4; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 

Love (Erés) : 32, 238, 390, 444, 530, 
546; 594, 656 

Loxias : see Apollo 

Lusi : 178-80. Lutsus: 180 

Lyaeus : 300; Alexandrian epithet 
of Dionysus 

Lycaeus, Zeus: 616. Lycas: 641 

Lycia: 192, 306, 460, 488; 594, 
598; the most southerly dis- 
trict of Asia Minor 

Lycomidae : 594-6 

Lycormas: 98 

Lycurgus: 165, 266; king of 
Nemea; brother-in-law of 
Adrastus and one of the ‘Seven 
against Thebes ’” 

Lycurgus (the Spartan lawgiver) : 
204, 534 


Lydé: 244 

Lydia: 122, 136, 300, 318; 603, 
609-10, 615, 618, 628, 657 
667; the middle district ot 
W. Asia Minor, seat of the 
kingdom of Croesus; became 
part of the Persian Empire in 


546 B.O. 

Lydus : 188; mythical king of the 
Lydians 

Lynceus: 180 

Lysander: 412, 470; 650; the 


Spartan general who defeated 
Athens in 404 B.C. 
Lysippus: 72; sculptor; 330 B.C. 


Macedonia: 332, 384 


Macélo; 126-8. Machaon: 484 
Maeander: 504; a river of Asia 
jnor 


Maecénas: 631 

Maenads: 26; see Bacchanals 

Magnesia: 637. Maia: 30, 112 

Maid: see Persephond 

Malis: 428. Manéros: 500 

Mantinéa : 62-6, 118, 804; 654; a 
city of Arcadia 

Marathon; 506, 640-1 

Mardonius : 315 

Mariandyni: 500, 584 
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Mariandynus : 502, 534 

Marpessa : 116 

Marsyas: 234, 274, 534; 597; 4@ 
mythical fiuteplayer defeated 
by Apollo in a contest of music, 
under the terms of which he 
was flayed alive or 

Mataurus: 633; a town of Sicily 

Megalartia: 518 

Mégiira: 108; 623. Meidylus: 82 

Melampus: 214, 422; a prophet, 
lord of part of Argos, son-in- 
law of Proetus 

Melanchrus: 430 

Melanippé: 302; daughter of 
Aedlus, heroine of two lost 
plays of Euripides 

Melanippus: 631 

Meleager : 150-6; see vol. tt 

Méles ; 248 

Mélia: 6; a sea-nymph, who be- 
came by Apollo the mother of 
Isménius name-hero of Ismenus 
a river of Thebes 

Melos: 56-60, 230; a large island 
of the mid-Aegean 

Memory (Mnemdsyné): 412, 580 

Memphis: 115, 206; a city of 
Egypt 

Menaleas: 498, 544 

Menander: 194. Menecles: 406 

Menelaiis : 28, 92-4, 302, 422; king 
of Sparta and husband of 
Helen 

Messéné: 270; a city of the Pelo- 
ponnese 

Messenia : 116; 599, 613, 624, 649 

Metapontion ; 174-8, 182 (which 


see) 

Methoné: 884; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Methymna: 610 

Metiochd : see Shuttle-Maidens 

Metopé: 30. Micon: 272 

Midas : 500, 540 (hich see) 

Milétus : 88, 131, 280, 284, 324, 376, 
538; a city of Ionia; see vol. w 

Miltiides : 228 

Minerva: see Athena 

Minos: 98, 102, 126, 130, 200, 204, 
540; legendary king of Crete 

Minotaur : 98, 520; 664; a monster 
half-man half-bull kept by 
Minos in the Labyrinth and 
fed with a yearly tribute of 
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youths and maidens sent from 
Athens; he was killed by 
_ Theseus 

Minyas, Daughters of : 24 

Mnemdosyné ; see Memory 

Mnesimachus: 400 

Momus: 564; personification of 
mockery and censure 

Moses: 610. Moon: 3830, 486 

Mountain-Mother: see Cybelé 

Muses, The: 12, 28, 30, 36, 42, 46, 
88, 94-6, 112-4, 127-8, 134-6, 
140-6, 156-8, 168-70, 184, 
194-6, 216-20, 238, 276, 280, 
322-4, 328, 332, 378, 412, 422, 
426-8, 444, 458, 462, 478, 500, 
580; 593, 598, 601, 606, 610- 
2, 616, 622-3, 649 

Museum Hill: 596; in Athens 

Mycilée : 638; 479 B.c. 

Mysia: 316; a district of N.W. 
Asia Minor 

Mytilené: 506, 533; chief city of 
Lesbos 


Nanis: 338. Nannicus: 44 
Nanno: 614. Narcaeus: 623 
Nauplius : 280, 298; the father of 
Proetus, or a king of Huboea 
who in requital for the death 
of his son Palamédes at Troy 
caused the shipwreck of the 
returning Greeks 
Nausicai: 587; daughter of 
Alcinoiis 
Neaechmus : 298. Necessity: 482 
Nédon: 34; a river of Messenia 
Néméa: 338, 162-8, 178-9, 184-6, 
304; near Phlius in the Pelo- 
ponnese; scene of the Nemean 


Games 

Némésis: 126, 159, 346; 654 

Neoptolémus : 166; son of Achilles 

Nereids: 84, 104-6, 190; 631; sea- 
nymphs, daughters of 

Néreus: 84, 100, 128, 382, 478; 
the Sea-God 

Nessus : 98; a Centaur who caused 
the death of Heracles 

Nestor: 328, 422; lord of Pylos, 
the oldest and wisest Greek 
before Troy 

Nicarchus: 68. Nicoddrus: 64-6 

Nicomachus : 274 

Night: 86, 160, 448 


Nile: 114, 166, 206, 486 

Nidbé: 210, 326, 878, 454: see 
vol. %% 

Nomius: 290; a name of Apollo as 
God of flocks 

Numa: 204; king and lawgiver of 


Rome 
Nymphs: 200, 304, 318, 394, 494 


Ochna: 4 

Odysseus: 28, 39, 92, 206, 302-4, 
382, 390-2 

Oedigrus: 248; king of Thrace 


Oechalia: 96, 149; a city of 
Euboea 

Oedipus: 26; see vol. it 

Oeneus: 150-2, 156; king of 
Pleuron in Aetolia; father of 
Meleager 


Oeneus: 172, 236; son of Pandion 
king of Athens 

Oenia: 33; a town of Acarnania 

Oenomatis: 116, 166; legendary 
king of Pisa in Elis 

Oendpion: 22; legendary king of 
Chios 

Oetaeans : 665; a people of Thessaly 

Ogygus: 18. Oicles: 164 

Olympia: 136, 144, 158, 160, 167, 
176, 179, 240, 244, 529; 629, 
637, 654; in Elis; scene of the 
Olympic Games 

Olympus: 176, 252, 450; 622, 649; 
the abode of the Gods, some- 
times identified with the moun- 
tain in Thessaly 

Olynthus: 628; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Opis: 296, 488, 508 

Opportunity : 228 

Orchoménus: 24; a 
Boeotia 

Orderliness: 448. Oreithyia: 596 

Orestes : 408; see vol. vt 

Orion: 20-4 (which see), 32; a 

great hunter, who after his 
death became the constellation 

Orphics : 598, 664; votaries of the 
cult of Orpheus which comes 
to light at Athens in the 6th 
Cent. B.O, 

Orthia: 616 

Ortygia: 384; Syracuse 

Oschophoria: 664. Oulo: 532 

Oxylus: 162 


city of 
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Pactolus: 138. Padus: 396 

Paeonians: 651; early inhabitants 
of Macedonia 

Pagondas: 665. Pallantium : 633 

Pallas oN gir 40, 92, 150, 220, 
562 


Pallas (the hero): 118 

Pan: 562; 658. Panaceia: 484 

Panathenaea: 638, 664-6 the 
feast of Athena’ at ‘Athens 


Pandion : 98, 108, 173; legendary 
king of Athens 

Pandiodnis : 260, 298 

Pandrésus: 562; daughter of 
Cecrops 

Pantaléon: 298. Pantéles: 198 

Pantheides : 130-4. Paris: 95 


Parnassus: 394; the 
mountain in Phocis 
Parnes: 34, 571; a mountain of 
ttica 
Paros: 602, 606; an island of the 
central Aegean 


famous 
Pasiphaé : 108. Pausanias: 640 
Peace: 448-50 
Peiréné: 33; the fountain of 
Corinth 
Peirithoiis : 200 
Peisistratids : 636-8, 658; Hippias 
and Hipparchus, sons of 
Peisistratus : 567, 638 : 
Pelasgians: 486; a pre-Hellenic 
people of Greece 
Peleus: 188-90, 238; father of 
Achilles 
Pellana or Pell@né: 56, 172, 486; 
a town of Achaia 
Pélops: 118, 128, 156, 162, 176, 
278, 598; mythical king of 
Pisa in Blis; father of Atreus; 
gave his name to the 
Paige ouneanst 80, 128, 278, 408, 
478; 594, 646 
Pendlipe : 39; wife of Odysseus 
Peneiiis : 108; a river of Thessaly 
Pentheus : 461; son of Agavé and 
grandson of Cadmus; killed by 
his mother in a Bacchic frenzy 
Perdiccas: 230; king of Macedon 
4549-413 B.C. 
Periander: 668; tyrant of Corinth 
ec. 625-585 B.C, 
Pericles : 638; the Athenian states- 
man; 450 B.O. 
Perséphdnd (Proserpine ‘or The 
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Maid): 24, 86, 136, 148, 236, 
496, 514, 562; 658; daughter 
of Deméter; see tol. tt 
Perseus: 186, 406; son of Zeus 
and Danaé slayer of the 
Gorgo 
Persian °138, 228, 280-2, 304-22, 


338, 490, 563; 611, 616, 636— 
41, 658 

Petraia : 198 

Phaéthon: 396; having leave of 
his father the Sun to drive 
his chariot for one day, he 
lost control of the horses and 
was struck down by Zeus to 
save the world 

Phaiscus: 176 

Phalairis: 634; tyrant of Acragas 
c. 570 B.C. 

Phalérum: 664; 
Athens 

Phallophori: 514. Phanias: 262 

Phasis: 344; 677; at the E. end 
of the Black Sea 

Pheidippides: 658 

Pheidolas: 637 

Pherenicus: 146, 156, 218; Hiero’s 
famous race-horse 

Phéres : 140 

Philadelphus, Ptolemy (II): 492; 
king of Egypt 285-247 B.o. 

Philétas: 504. Philistus: 546 

Philip II king of Macedon 359-336 
B.0.: 280, 384 

Philocleon : 554, 658 

Philoctétes: 120; the Greek 
archer, who, left sick of a 
snake-bite on Lemnos, had to 
be fetched to Troy before his 
countrymen could take it; his 
bow was the gift of Heracles 

Philopoemen : 304— 6; of Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia, general of 
the Achaean League ; 210 


a roadstead of 


B.0. 

Phineus: 280; a blind prophet 
and king of Salmydessus in 
Thrace, who was punished by 
the Gods for illtreating his 
sons; his food was continually 
seized by the Harpies (which 
see) till he was delivered by the 
Argonauts 

Phiegra: 486; 


a district of Mace- 
donia 
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Phlius : 52, 162, 166-70; a city of 
the Peloponnese 

Phoebus: see Apollo 

Phoenicia: 34, 202, 314, 548 

Phoenix: 100-2, 200 

Phrygia: 162, 276, 484, 500, 504, 
514-6; 697-600,, 603, 625, 
628, 661, 667; a district of 
central Asia Minor, whence 
Pelops came to Greece 

Phthia : 262; a district of Thessaly 


in N. Greece; home of 
Achille 

Physcoa: 623 

Piéria : 96, 112-4, 128, 324, 593; 
a district of Macedonia just N. 
of Olympus 

Piérus : 593 

Pisa: 156; a town in Elis near 


Olympia where the famous 
Games were held 
Pittacus : 532, 578; 629, 657; 
aesymnete or elected dictator 
of Mytilene c. 585-575 B.C. 
Pittheus: 100 
Plain, The: 516; part of Attica 
Plataea: 34; 641; a town of 
Boeotia famous for the defeat 
of the Persians in 479 B.c. 
Pleiades: 384, 42; daughters of 
Atlas, and companions of 
Artemis; pursued by Orion 
in Boeotia they were saved 
by being changed into doves 
and placed among the stars 
Pleisthénes: 94; a son of Atreus, 
who married his widow; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaiis were 
sons of either according to the 
accounts 
Pleuron : 116 (which see), 154 
Podaleirius : 484 
Poetry : 284, 474. Poieéssa: 80 
Polycleitus : 230; 672; the great 
sculptor: 430 B.o. 
Polycrates: 635-6; 
Samos 533-522 B.0. 
Polygnétus: 635, 641; the famous 
painter: 470 B.O. 
Polymnia: 456; one of the Muses 
Polyneices: 164; brother of 
Antigone; his restoration from 
banishment caused the expedi- 
tion of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes ’ 


Polypémon : 108-10 

Polyphémus : 384; see Cyclops 

Polyzélus : 146 

Pontus : 167, 362; a district of N. 
Asia Minor 

Porthaon: 150; 
in Aetolia 

Poseidon : 18, 30-2, 96, 100-4, 108, 
116-8, 126-8, 172, 198, 312, 
478; 594, 649, 652, 676 

Priam: 182; king of Troy 

Procrustes : see Polypémon 

Proetus: 178-80 

Prométheus : 238, 564; son of the 
Titan Iapétus; he stole fire 
from heaven 

Proteus: 124; the prophetic old 
man of the sea 

Pyanepsia : 520-2 

Pylos: 149; a city of the Pelopon- 


nese 
Pyrrhichus: 198 
Pythagoreans : 598 
: 184, 194, 362 


king of Pleuron 


0 
Python: 603, 633, 665 
Rarian Plain, The: 486; of 
Eleusis 
Rhadamanthus: 83, 200, 330, 446; 
son of Zeus and brother of 
Minos; after death he became 
a judge in Hades 
Rhea: 28, 118; wife of Cronus 
Rhégium : 272; 635; a Greek city 
of 8. Italy 
Rhodes: 88, 526; a large island of 
_ the 8. Aegean 
Rhyndicus: 212. Right: 448 
Rome: 206, 436 


Sacred Way, The: 136 

Salamis: 33, 310, 315, 569; 614, 
641, 650; an island on the W. 
coast of Attica, memorable for 
the defeat of Xerxes by the 
Greeks in 480 B.c. 

Samos: 412, 470, 510, 522-4; 635— 
6, 650; an island of the E, 
Aegean 

Samothrace: 62, 452; an island of 
the N. Aegean 

Samus: 118 
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Sardis : 136, 318-20, 338; 
of Lydia 

Sarpédon: 200 

Satyrs : 492; 668; the half-bestial 
attendants of Dionysus 

Scamander: 192; a river of Troy 

Scapté Hylé: 80. Scias: 2 

Sciras, Athena: 664. Sciron: 108 

Scdpas: 653; a Thessalian noble 

Scylla: 302,378; afemale monster 
dwelling on a rock in the 
straits of Messina 


capital 


Scyllus: 80. Scythiides: 228 
Sea: 126, 226 

Seasons, The: 480, 520 

Sémélé: 114, 226, 300, 480, 510; 


667; daughter of Cadmus and 
mother by Zeus of Dionysus, 
who was saved miraculously 
when she was consumed by 
the Thunder-God’s lightning at 
his birth 

BoE 448; Roman consul A.D. 
9 

Serpent, The: see Python 

Shuttle-Maidens : 22 

Sicily : 86, 200, 260, 274, 366, 374, 
384, 448, 496; 633, 640, 650 

Sicyon: 172; 594, 623, 668-70; a 
city of the Peloponnese 

Silanion : 9; sculptor; 320 B.¢. 

Silénus : 208, 492, 528; the chief 
attendant of Diony sus 

Sinis: 108 

Sindpé: 30, 33; 
the Black Sea 

isyphus: 392; in Hades he was con- 
demned to making perpetual 
but unavailing attempts to 
roll a stone to the top of a hill 

Sleep : 838. Southwind, The: 580 

Sown, The (Sparti): 6; the armed 
men sprung from the teeth of 
the dragon sown by Cadmus 

Sparta: 52, 62, 110, 116, 214, 286- 
90, 308, 322, ‘412, 416, 444, 
470, 530, 534, 548, 558; 583, 
599, 603— 4, 610, 615— 18, 624, 
628— 9, 632-4, 651, 660, 666- 8 
671, 674-6 

Sphinx : 26; afemale monster who 
propounded riddles to passers- 
by near Thebes, and slew all 
who could not guess them 

Spies, Goddess of : 580 
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Stényclarus: 548; in N. Messenia 

Stratonicus: 300, 374, 404; an 
Athenian musician; 330 B.c. 

Strepsiades: 396; 658 

Styx: 176, 2365 a Tiver of Hades 

Sulla: 678; Roman statesman ; 
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Sun: 102, 306, 430, 484, 520 

Susa : 320: one of the ‘capitals of 
the Persian kings 

Symmiachus: 468 

88, 137, 142-4, 156, 372, 
378, 384, 432, 491, 494, 524; 
599, 623, 628, 640, 646, 666, 
672; the chief Greek city of 
Sicily 

Syria: 234 


Taenadrum : 478; the southernmost 
point of Greece 

Talatis: 164 

Tanigra: 2, 6, 8, 12, 20, 33; 644; 
a city of Boeotia 

Tantalus: 118; father of Pelops, 
whom he boiled and set before 
the Gods at table 

Tarentum: 372, 512, 540; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 

Tartarus : 126; the Lower World 

Teisias : 184 

Télimon : 166, 188, 550, 558, 567- 
8; son of ‘Aeicus 

Teichins (Telchines): 126; 597; 
volcanic monsters who worke 
in metal and blighted the 
crops; slain by Zeus 

Teleboans: 28; a people of 


Acarnania 

Temps: 108; 665; a valley in 
Thessaly ” 

Ténédos: 93; 653, 656; a small 


island near Troy 
214, 406, 57D: 588, 636; a 
city of Tonia 
Teumesian Fox: 26; a legendary 
fox that ravaged Thebes, so- 
called from Teumessus a village 


Teos: 


of Boeotia 

Thales : 280, 582 vee the philoso- 
pher ; 585 B.O 

Thargelia 520. Theano : 92, 

Théebe 3, 166, 172; mname- 
mone of 

Thebes: 18, 68, 114, 164, 270, 300, 


376, 428, 480; 590, 597, 611; 
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628, 644, 651, 665; the chief 
city of Boeotia 

Thémis : 238; Goddess of Justice; 
daughter of Uranus 

Themistocles : 306, 552; 640, 643; 
Athenian statesman; 480 B.c. 

Theocritus : 216 

Theodrus: 74-6, 554 

Theotimus: 400 

Theoxénia: 89, 173 

Theoxénus: 656 

Theraménes : 342; 
statesman: 410 B.0. 

Therapné: 434; a town of 
Laconia 

Thermddon: 166; a river of 
Pontus in N. Asia Minor 

Thermopylae: 640; the pass on 
the Maliac Gulf between N. 
and S. Greece, famous for its 
defence by the Spartans against 
the Persians in 480 B.o. 

Theron: 640 

Theseus: 98, 102-8, 520-2, 540; 
664, 671; legendary king and 
chief hero of Athens 

Thesmophori: 518; the chief 
celebrants of the Athenian 
women’s festival of Demeter 

Thespia: 30, 33, 36; a town of 
Boeotia 

Thessaly : 18, 110, 140, 198, 556, 
574; 594, 636, 639, 653; a 
district of N. Greece 

Thestius : 154 

Thétis: 190, 227, 238; a sea- 
nymph, mother of Achilles 

Thrace: 116, 260, 540, 546; 596- 
8, 636-7 

Thrasonides and Thrasyléon ;: 232 

Thrasybilus: 146 

Thimantis : 246 

Thurii: 250; a Greek city of 8. 
Italy 

Thyia: 510 

Thyrea: 651; scene of the defeat 
of the Argives by the Spartans 
in 546 B.c. 

Timandra: 366. Time: 160, 196 

Timoxénus : 170 

Tiryns: 180; an ancient Greek 
city of Argolis 


Athenian 


Tityus: 534. Tlepdlémus: 398 

Tmolus: 318; a mountain of Asia 
Minor, S. of Sardis 

Troezen: 100-2, 532; a district of 
the Peloponnese : 

Troy: 92-4, 120, 124, 149, 166, 
182, 190-2, 300, 466, 568, 590 

Trygaeus: 512 

Tydeus: 120; king of Calydon, 
son of Oeneus and Althaea 

Tyndarids : 434, 472; see Dioscuri 


Typhos or Typhoeus: 396; see 
vol. Ww 

Ulpian: 546. Upius: 502 

Urania: 96, 146, 158; a Muse 


Uranus: 126; see Heaven 


Venetic: 424 
Venus: 422; 648; see Aphrodite 
Virtue: 410; 651-2 


Wealth : 643 
Wooden Horse, The: 300; 584 


Xanthippus: 638 

Xanthus: 488; a river of Lycia 

Xenocrates: 144; brother of 
Theron tyrant of Acragas 

Xerxes: 315; king of the Persians 
485-465 B.C. 


Zaleucus: 204; lawgiver of the 
Epizephyrian Locrians 

Zephyr (S.-W. Wind): 222, 396 

Zéthus: 39; a legendary Theban, 
son of Zeus and Antiopé 

Zeus : 29, 30, 42, 58, 78, 94-6, 100- 
4, 112-4, 118-20, 126, 130-2, 
138-40, 146-50, 156-62, 166- 
74, 178-82, 186-8, 200-2, 226-8, 
238-40, 255, 266, 276, 322, 328, 
358, 410-12, 424-6, 438, 442, 
446-8, 460, 486, 516, 528; 602, 
611, 616, 641, 647, 652-4, 676 


Zeuxis: 2380; 672; the great 
painter; 420 B.¢. 
Zoroaster: 204; founder of the 


Magian religion of the Persians, 
first mentioned by Plato 
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TERMS USED IN 


ACCENT : 587, 619, 626-8, 678-9 

Adonis- Song : 625, 660 ff, 667 

Beer oe Hoey 588, 607 ff, 612, 
624 ff 

nese meee 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 


666 

* Aleaic’ stanza CF LSS 
eS ee TEA eneaed by = 
Sa eS an —wY 
SS a eh G26; 658 

Alphabet : 639 n, 640, 644 
Amoebeic Song (question and an- 
swer, and the like): 586, 601, 


620-1, 625, 661-2, 667, 669 
Anaclasis : 587 2 (which see), 588 
aromas (i — Vv — Vv — =): 
Anapaest (4~v—): 589-90, 617, 

619 n, 649-50 
Asclepiad (metres consisting chiefly 

of —Y VY —): 625 


Ball-throwing : 587 
Bards, BAN? 587, 592 ff, 623, 656, 


Blank Verse: 587-8 
Bucolic (Pastoral) Poetry : 620, 660 
Burlesque Poetry: 604 


Cacsiira (the slight ‘ break’ in the 
sense observed in certain kinds 


of metrical lines): 617, 621 
“Capping ’: 658 
Choral Song : 592, 608, 608-9, 


618 ff, 632-7, 641-2, 644- 6, 
648, 652- 3, 656, 663, 673 


Choriamb (-—v wes)’: 625 ff, 6386— 
8, 658, 661 

Chorus : 583-5, 588, 593, 604, 612, 
616, 620, 623-4, 641-2 644, 
660-1, 665-6, 668-70, 672 

Comedy: 623, 641-2, 660, 662, 
668-71, 677-9 
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Competitions : 583, 592, 595, 598— 
9, 602, 605-6, 609-11, 616, 620, 
623, 629, 639-40, 644-5, 655, 
664, 666, 668-70, 672-3 

Court- poets : 590-1, 634-6, 638-40, 
646, 653, 658 

Cretic Gage 605, 612, 617, 622- 


4, , 660 
“ Cult’: 592. Cycle, The: 590 
Cyclic (er circular) Chorus : 668, 
670 (which see) 


Dactyl(— ~ Y) : 589, 596, 608, 617, 

625, 634-5, 638, 663 

Dance: 585, 589, 591-2 2, 609, 614, 
620-1, 623, 627, 648, 659, 71-2 

Dance- -Song : see Hyporcheme 

pal nnopkee ts 665 

Dedications : 641 

Dialect: 618, 626-8, 641, 643-5, 


678 

Dimeter : 643, 645 

Dirge: 586, 609, 621, 640, 645-6, 
654, 662 ff; see Lament 

Dithyramb : 619, 633 n, 636, 639- 
40, 648, 645- 6, 651, 661-2, 
666 ff, 676 

Dorian Mode: 626, 660 

Drinking-Song : see Scolion 


Blegiac: 601-6, 608-9, 612-15, 
620-4, 632, 637, 640, 656, 662- 
4, 673, 677, 679 

Embaterion : 613, 619 n, 649 

Encomiologic ( (— Cee 
eID tones : 653-— 

Encomium : 629, 636, 640-1, 643, 

645-6, 652, 653 ff. 

584, 590-1, 599-601, 606-8, 
614, 634, 637, 641, 644, 647, 
653, 655, 673- 4, 676-7, 679 
Epic Lay: : see Lay 


Bpic: 
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* Epigram’: see Inscription 
Epikedeion : 663 

Epinicion or Victory-Song: 630, 
: 636, 640, 642-3, 645-6, 655 ff. 
Bpitaph : : 606, 630, 6387, 639-42, 


Epithalamy : see Wedding-Song 

* Epitritic ’ close: 634 

Epitymbidian Nome: 661, 662 
605-6, 620 ff, 635; used 


(which see) 

Epode: 
commonly in two senses, (ja 
short stanza of two similar 
lines followed by a dissimilar 
generally shorter, (2) the third 
part of a triad (which see), and 
occasionally (3) = refrain 

Equidistant stress: 588 ff. 

Eroticon : see Love-Song 

Eulogy : see Encomium 

Exhortation : 623; see War-Song 
and Gnomie Poetry 


Fable, The: 644, 658 

Flute : 586 ff, 597-600, 602-3, 609, 
628, 632, 645, 649, 652-3, 660, 
661-3, 670, 672-3 

Flute-Song : 602-3, 612-3, 617 n, 
624, 632-3, 656, 661-2, 675 

Folk-Poetry : 592, 599, 600, 607, 
611, 622, 625, 628, 630, 658, 
660-2, 667-8 

* Foot’: 589 

Foot-clapper : 587 n, 588 

* Freedoms,’ metrical: 608, 627, 662 

585-6, 


Funeral Oration : 663 
‘Funeral Song and Dance: 

665; see Dirge and Lament 
Games, Children’s: 587, 604 
Glyconic (—v —vv—v— and 

variations): 625, 638, 645, 658, 


662 
Gnomic (Moralising) Poetry: 613, 
658 


Grace-notes: 5877 
Grape-Bearing Song: 664 


600, 649, 662 
Half-iambic : 638 
Half-pentameter : 600, 620, 663 
Harmatian Nome: 661 
Hendecasyllabic ie [RI 


Heptameter : 600, 605 


Half-hexameter : 


Heroic Lay: see Lay 

Hexameter: 588-90, 598-5, 599- 
602, 605, 608, 615-17, 622-4, 
oe 645, 649, 652, 662-3, 


Hymn : 583, 591 ff, 599-601, 605-8, 
612, 622-5, 630-3, 636-7, 639- 
40, 643, 645, 648 ff, 650, 653, 
655-6, 664, 666-7, 672, 674-5, 
678-9 

Hypodorian Mode: 626 

Hypophrygian Mode: 292; 677 

Hyporcheme or Dance-Song: 
645, 659 ff. 


585, 


Talémus : 662-3 

Iambic (~ —) : 588-90, 601, 603-7, 
612-15, 617, 622, 625-30, 637, 
on 658, 663, 667, 673, 677, 


9 
Ictus : 587 
* Ictus-lengthening ’: 588, 619, 627 
Incantation : 592, 599, 607, 667 
Inscriptions (‘Epigrams’): 606, 
637, 640-1, 643-5, 663 
Invective: 604-5, 614, 622-3, 630, 
637-8, 642, 657, 662 
Tobacchus : 606, 648, 660 
Ionian Mode: 626 
Ionic metre (2 ww —— or —— vv): 
617, 622, 625, 638, 6438, 645 


Isostrophic : see Strophic 

Lament: 585-6, 592. 600-2, 609, 
619, 622, 630, 661, 663; see 
Dirge 

Lampoon: see Invective 


Laurel-Bearing Song: 665 


Lay, Heroic: 584-5, 591-3, 596, 
602, 612, 634, 674 
Leader, Dance-: 593, 608, 616, 


619-21, 661, 667, 669 
Lesbian Poetry : see Aeolic Poetry 
‘Lesbian Succession ’ at Sparta (or 
Spartan Succession of Les- 
bians): 610 ff, 634 
Letters, Songs as: 631, 648, 658 
en a : 612, 617, 629, 650, 


5 
Linus-Song : 586, 609, 622, 663 
* Logaoedic ’ verse: 617 
Love-Letter : 631, 648 
Love-Song: 616, 629, 633, 636-8, 
646, 648, 655, 656 ff, 679 
Love-Tales : 634, 644 
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Lydian mode: 244, 276-8, 292, 364; 
626, 677 


Lyre: 609; 583 ff, 596-7, 600-10, 
614, 631, 639, 645, 649- 50, 653, 
6538— 9, 661, 672- 3, 675-6 

Lyre-Song : 602, 610, 617 n, 627, 
633, 644- 647, 662, 666, 670, 
672, 673 ff 

Lyric : see Melic and 607 n. 

Lyric Tale: 634, 662 


Maiden-Song : see Partheneion 
Marriage-Song: see Wedding-Song 
Medicine-man : see Prophet 


Melic : 588-90, 608, 607 ff, 614-5, 
619 ff, 637-9, 641-6, 648 ff, 
677-8 

Metra: 589 


Metre, Greek : Bes Ee 597 

Mime (Dialogue) : 

Minstrel: 585, N53, 603; 608, 620-1 

Mixolydian Mode: 626-8 

* Modes,’ musical: 626 7, 628, 660, 
671; see Aeolian, etc. 

Molossus (—— —): 612, 622, 625 

Monodic Poetry (solo- song) : 592, 
605 », 608, 615-7, 621, 624 ff, 
632-3, 636, 641- 2, 645, 652, 
654, 658-9, 673, 678 

Music, Greek : 587- "9, 612-14, 617, 
626, 633, 639, 641, 670-1, 673, 
678-9 


‘Myth’ (the narrative part of a 
poem): 616, 636, 645, 647, 
652, 654, 662-3, 664-5 


aoe *-Lesbian : 625 ff, 638, 636-8, 

51 

Nome : 583, 591 , 596, 602-3, 611— 
8, 622, 627 n, 633, 644-5, 647, 
655 6, 661 n, 662, 670, 672 ft 

‘Occupation ’-Song: 592, 619 ff, 
66 

Oracles : 593, 596, 613, 634 

Organ, The: 587 ”, 627 

Oschophoricon : 664 ff. 


Paean: 5838, 607-8, 612, 619, 623, 
633, 636, 640, “643, 645, 650 ff, 
663 n, 668, 670 

Paeon (WU or —Vvev): 612, 
617, 622-7, 651 

Paeon, The Great ( —-——— — ye 
627, 651 


Partheneion (Song of Maidens): 
615 ff, 623-6, 632, 637, 643-5, 
647, 655, 666 ff, 670 

Personal Poetry : 591, 606, 614-6, 
623, 632, 636, 642, 644, 873 

Pherecratic (ee Sa — — w= and 
variations) + 

Phrygian st be H 2378, 292, 364, 
376; 626, 671, 677 


2 


Piano, The: 627. Plain-song: 588 


Prayer: 640, 648, 650, 652, 664 

Preshexameter songs: 596 n, 6017, 
60 

Prelude : see Proem 


see Prosodion 
591, 612, 633, 


591, 596, 610, 


Processional Song : 

Proem or Prelude: 
648, 674 ff. 

Prophet, Poet as: 
634-5, 640, 647 

Prosodiae (~¥ —Y VY —vYv—): 
590, 605, 649, 650 

Prosodion : 599, 612, 622-4, 645, 
647, 649 ff, 666, 670 

Proverbs : 608, 649. Pyrrhich: 660 


Recitation: 583-4, 605, 613-4, 
617, 630, 637, 656, 658-9, 678— 
9: see Rhapsode 


Refrain ; 601, 619 ff, 625-7, 650-2, 
662, 667 

*Renowns of Men’ 584-5, 595, 
621, 629, 653 

Resolved Feet (~~ for—); 588-90, 
608, 625 

*“Revel’ (qos) 617, 622, 631, 636, 
653, 656 


Rhapsode (reciter of Epic poetry) : 
596-9, 688, 676 


Rhythm : 587 ff, 596 n, 615, 627, 
GaN pits 651, 660, 663, 672, 
75 


*Sapphic’ stanza B il. — “tee ee 
Vvvuoy = followed by — 
vuv—~): 621, 625, 661 

Satire: 606, 637, 658, "672; see 


Invective 
Satyric Drama: 668-9 
Schools, Poetry- : 593-4, 598 


Scolion (Drinking-Song) : 612, 617, 
629, 687-8, 648, 652, 655, 656 ff 

Semi- chorus : 585, 6 601, 620 

Serenade : 617, 630, 655-6 

oho Syllables, Avoidance of : 588, 
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Song-dance: 584 ff, 591, 608-9, 
619 ff, 629, 650, 653, 655-6, 
661, 664, 666, 668-9 

Spondee (S55: 596 n, 601, 608, 
612, 617 


Staccato’: 587 n. 
Stanza: see Strophé 
Sess (Political Songs) : 


Story-books : 677-8 

Strophé : 617-8, 637-8, 663 

Strophic (composed of metrically 
similar stanzas): 621, 627, 
641, 654, 658, 660, 671 


Tetrameter : 605, 617, 625, 630 

Tragedy : 605, 623, 641, 643, 660, 
662-3, 668-71, 677-8 

Triad (a composite stanza consisting 
of 2 metrically identical groups 
of lines, strophé and antistro- 


630, 


phé, followed by a third group, 
epode, like them but not iden- 
tical with them): 618, 620-1, 
627, 634-6, 638, 641-2, 648, 
652-4, 656, 660, 663, 671 

Tribrach (~~ ~Y): 625 

Trimeter: 625 

Trochee (—~): 588-601, 604-6, 
Ae 625, 634-5, 643, 658, 663, 

5 


585, 608, 667 
Victory-Song: see Epinicion 


Vintage-Song : 623, 664; see Linus- 
Song 


Tumblers : 


583, 602, 613, 619 n, 


Wedding Song and Dance: 585-6, 
592, 599, 609, 615, 619, 622, 
625, 649, 660 ff, 667 


War- ene * 
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ayaves: 611, 620 

AyOViT Ha: 6202 

aeidw ‘recite’: 583, 659n 

atdtvov : 619, 663 

axovov = axowy: 610 

adada: 619 

emer Bomevan? 601 

avSpoTnta: 588 

aowdai: 674 

amevktikor Yuvor: 648 

arromepTTLKOL tpvor: 648 

Gpmoviar : 6262 

"Araxtou Adyor (lit. unar- 
ranged words or say- 
ings): 641 

avAntixy and avA@dcxy : 
632 


BadpBiros: 609, 653 
Bonddrys: 670 


yepupropos: 604 


yoos: 


ScOdpayBos: 603, 619, 
667 


Sippos: 588 


EYKO|LLOV : 653-5 
edeyeta : 602 
éAeyos : 600-1 
€XceAEv ¢ 619n 
évorrAos Opxnats : 
€Eajuerpors 
wy? 617n 
efapxerv: 616, 620, 650n, 
667-9 


éraivnous: 653 

em 68 7Q TeOMeve, KTAV? 
621 

emexnSevoy: 663 


659 


medAwdety, Td 


emitadtos Adyos: 663 
erpdds : 619-20 
evxtikol tuvor: 648, 664 


evAcvos; 594 
epvuvia? 619 


Ooijpata ‘shows’: 584 
Getos: 585, 610 
Opiivos : 602, 663 


OpiauBos: 667 


idAenos: 663 
tapos: 603-4, 667 
iauBoxy: 605 

inue racav: 619 
inracawy : 627, 650 
*IéBaxxor: 606, 648 


Karevxat: 648, 664 


xidapa: 609 
kr\éa PeeSpr: 584, 621 
xAeiauBos: 605, 617 
KAntikol tuvor: 648 
Kowvy mepiodos: 590n 
kpoviega: 587n, 588 
Kpovmara? 597, 600 
xpovow, A€yerBar 


mv: 605 


Kpovoty, Thy 0rd Thy wry + 
605 


KUKALos Xopos: 668 
K@MLos } 


653-6 


A€éyerPar Tapa THY KpPOd- 


ow: 605 
Aivos: 663 
Avpa: 609 


faxeovpevos: 619 
BéAos : 607-8 
poAm? : 584-7 
povedia: 608 


vogiona: 674n 
vouos; 674-5 


dvvdpive (= avwpive): 627 
dpavos and dppavos (= ov- 


pavds): 627 
doxor: 664 


macav: 619, 650 
madixot tuvor: 649 


Tapa 


617, 622, 636, 


mraiSevor tuvor: 649N 
anxtis: 609-10 
trodvxopsos 600 
Tlpovopea: 675 
mpootu.ov: 674-6 
mpogddiov: 624 


pavodia: 583, 594 
pyots: 582, 659 


o for 6: 6182 

axoAca: 617, 659 
gopwtepos: 588 7 
omovsai: 612 
orevotepos: 588 
ouptotika: 617 


Tpaykol xopol: 623, 668 

Tpoxatos: 675n 

tpvy@dot: 623 

Yuevacos ? 586, 619 

Duhv bucvace: 619, 625, 
61-2 

tuvos: 592, 648, 674 


tye BiBas: 622 


depéocxos (=house-car- 
rier, z7.e. snail): 59387 

d€épw: 588 

tre: 588 

PAdppvdmor And iroue- 
Acts: 588-9 

dopuryé: 609 


xedus: 609 

xopayds: 620 

Xopdv orycac: 668 

neers ‘dancing-place’: 
5 


xopos: 624 
xopwdia: 608 


& ScOvpapBe 619 . 
& te macav; 625 
601, 625 


& ite Bakxac: 
dat, ex ToY Vonwv: 674n 
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DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

EPICTETUS. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

EURIPIDES. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I., [V. 37d Jap., Vol. Il. 42h 
Inp., Vol. I11. and Imp.) Verse trans. [Vol. I. 

EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 

GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. A. J. Brock. 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. W.R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vol. I. 37d@ 
Imp., Vol. IL. 2nd Lrnp.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS. 
CHUS). J. M. Edmonds. (4th lm.) 

HERODOTUS. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 22d Imp.)  [(3rd Imp.) 

HESIOD ann THE HOMERIC HYMNS. H. G. Evelyn White. 

HIPPOCRATES. W.H.S.Jones & E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. Vols. I-III. 

HOMER: ILIAD. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. {Il. 2nd Tap.) 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 42h iz4., Vol. 

ISAEUS. _ E. W. Forster. 

JOSEPHUS: H. St. J. Thackeray. 8 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 

JULIAN. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. [Vol. Il. 22d 7p.) 

LUCIAN. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-IV. (Vol. I. 37a Jizp., 

LYRA GRAECA, J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. C.R. Haines. (22d Jif.) 

MENANDER. F. G. Allinson, 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. W. H. S. Jones. 5 Vols. 
and Companion Vol. Vols. I. and I. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 
F. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 37a Zi2., Vol. I]. 222d Lap.) 

PHILOSTRATUS anno EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Sir J. E. Sandys. (42h Zp.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES, HIPPARCHUS, THE 
LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS ann EPINOMIS. W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: CRAT YLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER HIPPIAS, 
LESSER HIPPIAS. H.N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, BEE PHAE. 
DRUS. H.N. Fowler. (sth Im mp.) (W . Lamb. 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, KUTHYDEMUS, 

PLATO: LAWS. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 


PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. W. R. M. Lamb. 
ao STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. H.N. Fowler; ION. W.R.M. 


Lamb. 
PLATO: THEAETETUS anv SOPHIST. H. N. Fowler. 
PLUTARCH: MORALIA. F.C. Babbitt. 14 Vols. Vol. 1. 
PLUTARCH : THE PARALLEL LIVES. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. (Vols. 
I. and VII. 2nd Lip.) 


POLYBIUS. W. R. Paton. [I.-IV. 
PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. A. S. Way. Verse trans. [Verse trans. 


SOPHOCLES. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4h Zmf., Vol. Il. 3xd Zip.) 

ST. BASIL: LETTERS. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. Vol. I. 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

STRABO : GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-IV. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol.I. 2xd Iz.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, anp SYM- 
POSIUM._ C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Marchant. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA anno OECONOMICUS. E. C. 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. E. C. Marchant. 


IN PREPARATION 


Greek Authors. 


ARISTOTLE, ORGANON, W. M. L. Hutchinson. 

ARISTOTLE, PHYSICS, Rev. P. Wicksteed. 

ARISTOTLE, POLITICS ann ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, 
Edward Capps. 

ARRIAN, HIST. OF ALEXANDER anp INDICA, Rev. E, Iliffe 
Robson. 2 Vols. 


DEMOSTHENES, OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEPTINES anp 
MINOR SPEECHES, J. H. Vince. 


DEMOSTHENES, MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES 
TIMOCRATES, J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES, PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M. Calhoun. 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, W. E. Waters. 

GREEK IAMBIC AND ELEGIAC POETS. 

ISOCRATES, G. Norlin. 

LYSIAS, W. R. M. Lamb. 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS, A. W. Mair. 

PAPYRI, A. S. Hunt. 

PHILO, F. M. Colson and G, W. Whitaker. 


PHILOSTRATUS, IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks. 
PLATO, REPUBLIC, Paul Shorey. : 


PLATO, TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITIPHO, EPISTULAE, Rev. 
R. G. Bury. 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Rev. R. G. Bury. 


THEOPHRASTUS, CHARACTERS, J. M. Edmonds; HERODES; 
HIEROCLES PHILOGELOS; CHOLIAMBIC FRAGMENTS, 
etc.. A, D. Knox. 


Latin Authors. 


BEDE, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


CICERO, IN CATILINAM, PRO MURENA, PRO SULLA, B. L. 
Ullman. 


CICERO, DE NATURA DEORUM, H. Rackham. 
CICERO, DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles Stuttaford. 
CICERO, DE REPUBLICA ano DE LEGIBUS, Clinton Keyes. 


CICERO, IN PISONEM, PRO SCAURO, PRO FONTEIO, PRO 
MILONE,etc., N. H. Watts. 


CICERO, PRO SEXTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO CAELIO, PRO 
PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO BALBO, D. Morrah. 

CICERO, VERRINE ORATIONS, L. H. G. Greenwood. 

LUCAN, J. D. Duff. 

OVID, FASTI, Sir J. G. Frazer. 

PLINY, NATURAL HISTORY, W. H.S. Jones and L. F, Newman. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, MINOR WORKS. 

SENECA, MORAL ESSAYS, J. W. Basore. 

SIDONIUS, LETTERS. E. V. Arnold and W. B. Anderson. 

STATIUS, J. H. Mozley. 

TACITUS, ANNALS, John Jackson. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS, A. F. Scholfield. 

VITRUVIUS, DE ARCHITECTURA, F. Granger. 
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